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JIPWARD    V.    AKD    RICHARD   IIL 
by'sxr  thoma»  moor** 


TJY  Ac  death  of  King  Edward  IV.  the  firft  prince  of  Hie  York 
Tj  line,  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  defcended  by  the  right  of 
iuccei&oa  to  his  eldeft  fon  Edward,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  who  froBi 
that  day,  viz.  April  9,  1483,  was  ftiled  King  of  England,  and  pro- 
claimed fuch  by  the  name  of  Edward  V.  being  then  about  thirteen 
years  of  age  f.'  In  his  father's  4icknefs,  which  was  fomcthing  loiig, 
and  though  lingering  was  judged  mortal,  neceffities  of  ftate,  and 
the  peace  of  the  nation,  had  obliged  that  king  to  feparate  his  nobles 
and  kindred  from  him;  which  gave  them  an  opportunity  of  forming 
new  contrivances  and  ichemes  among  themfelves  to  be  put  in  exe-> 
Cution  after  his  death  ;  which,  notwithftanding  the  king's  forefigbt 

•  Sir  Thomas  Moor  was  born  in  Milk  Street,^  London,  in  r^to;  and  wai 
th«  fon  of  Sir  John  Moor,  one  of  the  Judges  of  the  King'^  Betlch  t  fo  that  his 
knowledge  of  the  myfterious  tranra6iions  whi^oh  ha^pened'in  the  livvft'of  chofe 
twopdjices,  mud  have  »rifen  from  recent,  ef eats  $  and  Ids^pahlic  flations  in 
the  lucceediog  reigns,  n6  doubt,  enabled  hitn  eo  ac(]ii)]re  whatever  infontiation 
was  neceflary  to  complete  his  History,  of  which  we  need  not  fay  any  thing 
in  conrimendation.  Shakfpeare,  it  feems,  took  the  incidents  of  his  celebrated 
tragedy  of  Richard  III.  from  thcfe  pages.— In  1530,  Sir  Thomas  was  appointed 
Chancellor  of  England  by  Henry  Vlll.  and  the  ltri6t  regard  which  he  paid  to 
jattice  and  impartiality,  m  the  difcharge  of  this  high  office,  ferved  to  confirD\ 
the  opinion  which  had  been'previouAy  entertained  of  his  integrity  and  honour. 
At  length,  he  difpleafed  his  royal  mafter,  by  maintaining  that  the  divorce  of 
Q£ecn  Catherine  was  illegal*:  he' was  arraigned  and  tried  on  ill-fupporied  and 
fnvoious  pretences  of  high  treafoh  j  and,  being  found  guilty,  was  condemned 
to  be  hung,  quartered,  and  drawn.  This  fentence,  however,  was  afcen^'ards 
cfaaaged  by  the  king;  and  he  was  beheaded  on  Tower-Hill,  July  the  5th| 

«535— E' 

t  This  pnnci  was  born  in  September  1470,  His  mother,  Queen  Eliza* 
bcth,  was  delivered  of  him  in  Sanftuary ;  whither  fhe  was  efcapcd  from  the 
&rl  of  Warwick,  who  bad  driven  her  hulband  K-ing  Edward  out  of  England. 
The  Abbot  and  Prior  of  VVeftmiafter  were  his  godfathers,  the  Lady  Scroop 
liis  godmother,  and  the  whole  ceremony  q£  his  chiiftenin^  as  mean  as  a  poor 
i's  child.-^Sir  T.  MooR. 
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and  etuleavours  to  prevent,  proved  fatal  to  hi^  fon^  The  Prince- of 
Wales  was  fept  down  to  Ludlow  in  Shrop0iire,  that  by  his  prefence 
he  might  compofe  the  diforders  of  die  Welch }  who,  though  not  in 
a£hial  rebellion,  yet  were  grown  fo  unruly,  and  difobedien^.  to  their 
governors  and  fuperiors,  that  the  magiftrates,  with  all  their  power, 
were  not  able  to  fuppreis  the  diilentions  and  diforders,  robberies  and 
wrongs,  committed  by  them.  The  wifdom  pf  d^is  a£Hon  appeared 
in  the  present  efFed  it  had  upon  them :  for  the  Welch,  who  have 
always  been  very  afFe£tionatie  to  thofe  princes  who  have  borne  the 
title  of  their  principality,  as  beine  meqjorials  of  their  ancient  liberty 
and  dominion,  ihewed  a  wonderful  refped  to  him ;  a|ul»  thougi(  but 
a  child,  were  more  obedient  to  him,  dian  ever  they  were  known  to 
their  ancient  magiftrates.  The  queen,  who  haa  a  mighty  fway 
over  the  king's  amfHons,  and  never  more  than  at  this  time,  had 
fo  framed  matters,  that,  for  the  fecurity  of  her  fon  the  prince^  as 
weU  as  for  their  honour  and  intereft,  all  her  own  kindred  9fyi  rela^ 
ftons  wtre  placed  in  the  greateft  offices  about  him ;  by  whichv  con-* 
trivance  (he  thought  to  fecure  his  right  and  their  power,  againft  afl 
her  and  their  enemies ;  for  the  queen's  brother  Anthony  Woodvile 
Lord  Rivers,  a  wife  and  valiant  man,  was  appointed  his  governor  i 
and  Richard  Lord  Grey,  the  aueen's  ion  by  her  former  hufband^ 
witii  others  of  her  friends  and  kin,  had  otner  offices  ibout  himi 
and  Chat  London  the  regal  feat  mieht  be  kept  to  her  fbn^s  interefts, 
in  his  abfence,  Thomas  v^rey  her  ddeft  fon,  being  created  Marqula 
Dorfet,  was  made  governor  of  the  Tower,  and  not  only  the  anna 
of  dtat  magazine^  but  the  king's  treafure,  put  into  his  hands.  Thefc 
things  the  ancient  nobility  of  the  nation,  of  whom  Henry  Stafford 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  and  William  Lord  Haftings,  chamberlain 
to  £uig  Edwardr  wtve  Ac  chie^  boire  with  mwHi  indignation,  as 
knowing'  that  if  tbe  ^lecn  and  her  kindred  were  fb  imblent  and 
imperious  vAy»Aey  had  a  king  over  them,  who,  though  fop^^« 
ling  to  yidd  to  their  kumoun  and  defires  for  the  queen's  fake,  yet 
kep^  diem  within  ibme  bounds  of  modefly  and  fulije^on,  they  would 
growmoft  intolerable  when  they' had  a  young  prince  under  their 
command,  aad  might  abufe  hi»  power  as  they  pleafed,  to  fulfil  their 
wiUs,-and  fo  they  flwild  be  in  greater  danger  and  contempt  under  die 
new  king,  than  they  had  been  under  the  old }  though  even  by  him 
few  of  them  were  tnifted^  a  regarded^  Thefe  pre&ges  of  umiappy 
timesy  made  them  entertain  the  thoughts  and  refolutions  of  getting 
the  prince  into  thoir  power,*  if  the  king  fhould  die,  and  to  put  him 
under  the  government  of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  might  juiUy 
claim  that  place,  as  the  next  prince  of  the  blood,  and  their  uncle  by 
Cither's  fide,  and  would  certainly  put  the  affairs  of  the  nation  into 
the  right  current,!  by  honouring  and  entrufling  the  ancient  nobility 
more.  But  whether  they  had  communicated  their  defigns  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloitcefler  or  no,  is  uncertain,  becaafe  he  was  then'  at 
York,  being  lately  returned  from,  his  expedition  to  the  borders  tjT 
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Scod«id»  vhitiier  he  had  been  fent  by  his  brother  to  repreft  the 

yden  invafions  of  thofe  people;  vrboy  upon  the  breach  with 

Lewis  XI.  the  French  ktn&  iK^ere  grown  very  troubleibme  nngh- 

Wun  to  the  Ei^^.     This  duke  remaining  here  unemployed, 

•  begm  to  caft  his  thoughts  upon  the  fuccefRon  to  the  crown,  and  to 

OQQ&der  how  ipany  tilings  made  for  his  title,  though  his  brodier's 

children  ftood  between  it  and  hini>  in  the  e^e  of  the  world  i  which 

jsi  ought  to  be  no  hindrance  to  bis  daim,  if  juftice  and  ri^t  were 

on  bis  fide.     And  firft,  he  called  to  mind,  that  in  die  attainder 

(17  £.  4.^  of  his  brodier  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  it  was  alleged 

againft  bun,  ^  That  to  advance  bimfelf  tp  the  kingdom,  and  for 

ever  to  di&ble  the  king  and  his  pofterity  from  inheriting  the  crown, 

hp  had,  Aontrary  to  truth,  nature,  and  religion*  viper-like  deftroying 

her  who  gave  turn  life,  publiihe^  that  King  Edward  was  a  bafUrd, 

and  ib  DO  way  capable  to  reign ;  and  that  he  himfelf  therefore  was 

true  heir  of  the  kingdom,  and  the  royalty  and  crown  belonged  to 

him  and  his  heirs.    As  aUb  jthat  there  was  a  report  grounded  upon 

vehement  pr^fiunpdons,  that  the  Duke  of  Clarence  himfelf  was  a 

baflard.'*    Which  malicious  calumnies,  though  he  did  not  believe, 

and  was  more  loath  to  alledge  ^ainft  his  ^mother  as  true,  yet  he 

thought  they  might  be  thus  far  Jerviceable  to  him,  that  fince  both 

his  brodiers  were  now  dead,  or  dying,  he  was  the  only  legitimate 

iffiie  of  Richard  Duke  of  York ;  and  fo  unqueftionably  the  right 

heir  to  the  crown,  if  the  ifliic  of  his  brothers  were  either  thereby, 

or  any  other  ways  made  incapable  of  it.    And  as  to  the  children  of 

the  Duke  of  Clarence,  they  were  rendered  uncapable  of  the  crown 

by  the  attainder  of  their  father,  and  need  not  that  baftardy  be  deaded 

againft  them.     The  only  bar  of  his  title  was  then  the  children  of 

ms  brother  King  Edward,  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Grey  j;^  the  mar* 

riage  with  whom  having  at  film  begotten  a  great  conteft,  and  being 

vicSently  oppoied  by  his  mother  the  Ducbefs  of  York  upon  &is 

ground,  becade  he  was  before  married  to  ^  Lady.  Eleanor  Butler, 

widow  of  Thomas  Lord  Butler,  Baron  of  Sudefley,  and  daughter  of 

John  Lord  Talbot  Earl  of  Shrewlbury }  he  refolved  to  fearch  nar<P 

rowly.  into  the  truth  of  it,  not  only  to  vindicate  his  own  right,  but 

to  keqp  the  roval  line  from  At  foul  blot  of  an  iQegitimate  fucceiEon. 

This  inquiry  ne  made  by  men  both  diligent  and  £ulhfui,  hj  wfaofe 

labovur  he  got  the  denoiitions  of  fevera}  perfbns  concerning  it ;  and 

among  ot&rs,  (as  rhilip  de  Comines  relates)  die  tefttmony  of  Dr. 

Thomas  StiUington,  bilhop  of  Bath,  to  this  eSed,  according  to 

the  words  of  die  author :  *^  Le  evefque  de  Badi  (l^qM  avoit  efte 

cooniinlkMr  du  Roy  Edward)  difoit,  quelle  dit  roy  avoit  promis  foy 

de  manage  i  une  dame  de  Angleterre,  if  que  il  avoit  nomme 

Dame  Ekfttior  Talbot,  &  que  le  r^  avQit  £iit  la  {MtMnife  eptre  les 

mains  du  di£t  eVefijue,  &  dit  auffi  c*ei(l  evefque,  qu*avoit  apres 

djxNiie,  Sc  n'y  avott,  que  hiy,  &  ceux  deux.**    Which  is  thus 

jEngii/bed;  Th^  bifliop.of  Barfj,  ^  privy  comifeljor  of  King  fi^ 

P  >  , .         ,  ward, 
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ward,  fiidj  That  the  faid  king  had  plighted  his  foith  to  marry  a 
lady  of  England,  whom  tlie  bilhop  named  the  Lady  Eleanor  Talbot,- 
ana  that  this  contraA  was  made  between  the  hands  of  the  faid  biihop, 
who  faid  that  afterwards  he  married  them,  no  peribns  being  prefent 
but  they  two,  and  he  the  king  charging  him  ftsidly  not  to  reveal  it. 
Thefe  proofs  the  duke  caufed  to  be  drawn  up  into  an  authentic 
form,  and  confulted  the  moft  eminent  doAcwrs,  and  proftors  of  the 
civil  law,  who  unanimoufly  gave  thdr  judgments,  that  King  Ed- 
ward's children  were  baftards,  the  king  havmg  another  wife  before 
their  mother ;  and.  co»fequent)y  that  Richard  Duke  of  Glouceftei* 
was  the  only  undoubted  h^ir  to  the  Lord  Richard  Phintagenet  Duke 
pf  York,  who  was  adjudged  to  be  the  true  heir  to  the  crown  of  this 
i^ealm  by  authority  of  parliament.  And  thus  the  Dilke  of  Gloucefter 
}>aving  cleared  up  his  title  to  the  crown  kept  it  fecret,  till  he  fhould 
have  a  fair  opportunity  after  his  brodier's  death  to  vindicate  his  own* 
right,  with  as  little  difturbance  to  the  peace  of  the  nation,  and  dif- 
honour  to  his  nephews,  as  was  pofllble  ;  though  it  is  probable,  that 
one  Potter  of  Redcrofs  Street  without  Cripplcgate,  a  fervant  of  the 
duke^s,  who  was  privy  to  the  bufinefs,  unwarily  difcovercd  it,  by 
telling  one  Miftlebronke,  who  brought  him  the  news  of  King  Ed-- 
wftd's  death;  *^  Then,"  fays  he,  "will  my  mafter  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  be  king  !'*  which  words,  though  ftartling  to  him,  yet 
the  grounds  of  them  not  being  known,  made  little  noife,  till  the 
Dxike  olf  Gloucefter  was  on  the  throne. 

Thefe  foundations  of  difcord  being  laid,  though  privately,  in  the 
life  pf  the  father,  received  a  perfe^on  immediately  after  his  death, 
fin4  began  with  the  reign  of  the  fon-;  though  to  (atisfy  die  king  on 
his  death-ted,   the  two  parties  had  ftial^en  hands  as  fi-iends,  and 
promifed  to  forget  all  former  injuries.     For  the  queen,  as  if  fhe 
had  been  confcious  that  her  pride  had  been  too  great  to  be  forgiven, 
nrefently  after  her  hufband's  death,  writes  down  to  her  brother  the 
Earl  of  Rivers  to  raife  fuch  a  body  of  men,  as  might  be  fufficient  to 
'  defend  him  againft  the  lords,  and  bring  her  fon  up  to  London  to 
be  crowned,  that  it  might  not  be  in  the  power  of  her  enemies  to 
keep  him  from  the  a£hial  pofTeffion  of  fhe  thi*6ne ;  which  order  the 
faid  earl  as  carefully  obeyed.    On  the  other  fide,  the  Duke  of  Buck* 
ingham,  as  zealous  to  carry  on  the  defign  of  him(elf  and  his  party, 
to  take  the  king  out  of  the  hands  of  his  mother's  kindred,  fent  a 
tfufty  fervant  of  his,  named  Purcival,  to  the  city  of  York,  to  pro- 
pound their  dcfign  to  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  to  offer  him,  if 
need  required,  a  thoufand  ftout  fellows  to  aSft  him  in  the  effeding 
pf  it.     The  13uke  of  Gloucefter  looking  upon  this  tender  as  the 
firftftep  to  his  greater  defign,"  willingly  complied  v^^th  the  propofa}^ 
and  fending  the  mefTenger  back  with  many  ^anks  to  his  mafter,  and 
other  private  inftruAions,   contrived  a  meeting  ibon  after  about 
Northampton ;  where  Ac  two  dukes,  with  all  the  lords  and  gentle- 
men their  friends,  and  nine  hioidre^  men  i|i  dieir  retinue^  came  at 

■       ^        ,        the 
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the  time  agned  on.  Hire  thejr  entered  into  t  confuttation  immedi- 
ately upon  their  arrival  j  and  the  Du^e  o(  Giouceftef,  who  was  the 
chief  man  in  the  action,  commttnicatedf  the  neceffitvand  reafbnable* 
nefs  of  the  undertaking,  to  all  the  lords  and  gendemen  aflcmbled,' 
in  words  to  this  effed :  ••  That  it  was  neither  reafonable,  nor  toler- 
able>  to  leave  1^  young  king  their  matter  in  the  hands  and  cuftodjr 
of  his  mother's  kindred,  who,  to  engrofs  all  honour  to  themfelves^ 
Would  exclude  the  reft  of  the  nobtlitj  from  their  attendance  on  hini^. 
though  all  of  them  were  as  ready  and  willing  to  perform  all  the  fer* 
vices  of  a  good  bihjtA  to  him,'  as  themfelves,  and  many  of  them  a 
far  more  honourable  part  of  his  kindred  than  thofe  of  his  mother's 
fide,'  whofe  bIood|  (lavitig  that  it  was  the  king's  pleadire  to  have 
it  fo)  was  very  unfit  to  be,  matched  with  his.  But  granting  it 
allowable  for  die  king 'to  do  as  he  pleafed,  yet  that  a]l  the  ancient 
nobility  fliould  be  removed  from  the  king's  prefence,  and  only  the' 
leaft  noble  left  about  him,  is  neither  honourable  to  his  ihajefty,  nor 
to  us,  and  muft  ia  die  UTue  be  both  dimgerous  to  the  nation  in 
general,  and  -unlafeto  his  majefty;  for  will  not  this  ftrangeneft 
make  die  king's  moft  potent  mends  either  turn  his  utter  enemies^ 
or  become  very  indifierent  to  his  fervice,  when  they  fee  their  infe- 
riors both  in  birth  and  power  in  greateft  authority  and  credit  with 
Mm,  and  themfelves  likely  to  live  in  difgrace  for  ever,  becaufe  the  ' 
king^  being  in  his  youth  framed  to  the  love  and  liking  of  them, 
and  to  a  dif-^ta^e  of  others,  will  very  hardly  in  his  riper  years  alter 
his  afie£Hons.  They  could  not  bat  remember,  that'  the  late  King 
£dward  himfelf,  although  be  was  a  man  of  age  and  difcretion,  yet 
was  often  fo  over-ruled  by  his  wife  and  her  friends,  that  he  did 
many  things  inconfiftent  with  his  own  honour,  our  faifety,  and  the 
nation's  welfare,  merely  to  advance  them  and  eftablifh  their  power/ 
And  if  the  friendfhip  of  fome  perfens  had  not  prevailed  more  with 
the  king,  fometimes,  dian  the  fuits  of  his  kindred,,  they  had  before 
thiB  brought  fome  of  us  to  ruin,  as  they  did  fome  of  s^  great  degree 
as  any  of  us.  An4  though  indeed  thofe  dangers  are  now  paft,  yet 
as  great  are  growing,  if  we  fuffer  the  young  Jcing  ftiH  to  remain  in 
their  hands,  who^  we  fee,  value  not  the  deftru£lion  of  any  that  HtnA 
in  the  way  of  their  defigns,  or  the  road  to  their  greatnefs*  Will  they 
net  engrofs  aD  honours,  and  places  of  truft,  to  themfelves ;  ana, 
whoever  they  have  occaflon,  abufe  his  name  and  authority,  to  any 
of  our  deftru^ons  ?  Can  we  imagine,  that  their  oW  refentments  are 
fo  quite  buried,  that  they  will  not  remember  to  revenge  them  upoit 
the  leaft  diiguft,  and  now  their  pride  is  armed  with  authority,  be- 
come hnpbcable  to  moft  of  us,  to  whom  they  have  ever  had  malice 
enough  to  ruin  trs,  and  wanted  nothing  but  what  they  have  now, 
authority,  to  vent  it  upon  us  ?  That  thlefe  things  cohfidercd,  it  wai 
th»r  giieseteft  wifdom  to  take  the  young  king  out  of  their  enemies 
hands,  3|fid  not  ftrifer  things  to  contiooe  in  the  pofture  they  arc  now 
jii  any  longer  :i  fer  tfavegh  imfeed  there  jrppeai?  an  outward  friendihifi 
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fer  die.prelblt^  which  was  and  is  die  efieft  more  of  the  kiii|'t  defire 
than  their  own  |  jet  we  fliall  find,  that  their  old  ennoity  wm  revive 
widi  their  power,  and  their  lon^  accuftomed  i^alice  will  be  ftrength- 
cped  with  tbor  authority,  in  idiich  if  we  endure  diem  once  to  be 
ietded^  it  will  not  be  in  all  oiir  powers  to  oppofe  them  efie6hially  s 
and  therefore  now  i  s  the  time  to  prevent  all  mlichiefe,  by  taking  Mmzf 
the  caitfe  of  them/' 

.  Thefe  words  and  perfuafioos  moved  all  prefent  to  engage  heartiljr 
ill  ^e  bufineis  $  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  and  Lord  Haftings, 
vrtio  were  men  bodi.  of  great  power  and  imereft,  (hewed  fitch  a 
fturwaxdjuefi  in  the  attempt,  that  all  die  reft  were  encouraged  bjr 
their  examjple  to  be  affiftants  and  followers  of  diem  i  and  manv^ 
which  were  not  prefent  were  drawn  in  by  die  Puke  of  Gkmcefters 
letters,  to  pronufe  their  help  in  the  fiune  aff^»  if  these  wtie  iiutfacr 
•ccalion* 

While  the  lords  were  thus  confuldng,  and  oontriviiig  to  get  the 
kine  into  their  hands,  without  die  knowledge  or  privity  of  the  queen 
andher  friends^  the  Duke  of  Glouc^fter  received  die  newt  tfa^tbe 
IfOrd  Rivers  had  gathered  a  ftronjg-body  of  aisMd  inen^  and  with 
^lem  was  readv  to  bring  up  the  king  to  London  to  bis  coconation  ^ 
vriiich  uneiqieded  report  furprized  them  much,  b^cauile  it  broke  all 
their  meafures  at  once,  it  being  impoffiUe  £br  them^  diough.  the/ 
iiad  a  good  number  of  attendants,  to  efFeft  dieir  dcli«i,  if  he  were 
brought  to  London  under  a  ftrong  niard;  t^ftdaSy  confidering^ 
that  as  on  the  one  hand  the  Earl  of  Rivers  was  a  valiant  and  eiqie- 
irienced  foldier,  fo  if  they  (hould  gain  the  king  by  force,  befides  the 
danger  of  the  king's  perfon,  it  would  look  like  an  open  xebdlion : 
whereupon  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  and  his  friends  rather  c^ofe  to 
pvertum  force  by  policjr,  and  to  that  end  privately  ordered  fome  of 
his  friends,  who  were  about  the  queen,  to  repreient  to  her,  ^  That 
as  it  was  no  ways  neceilary  to  bring  the  kine  to  London  widi  an 
army  of  attendants,  as  though  he  were  to  pais  through  an  enemy's 
and  not  his  own  country,  fo  it  would  be  dangerous  to  the  king's 
eeffbn  and  ^vemment;  for  whereas  now  all  tlie  lords  feemed  to 
pe  perfed  friends  and  to  ftudy  nothing  but  the  honour  of  the  king, 
«na  the  triumph  of  his  coronation,  if  they  fee  the  lord$  about  his 
jroyal  perfon,  whom  fo  lately  they  thought  their  enemies,  to. gather 
f  great  num)>ers  of  men  armed  aliout  them  in  the  king's  name,  diey 
will  immediately  fiffped  and  fp^  that  tbofe  men  are  intended  not 
fo  much  for  the  king's  fyfety  as  fheit  deftjrufUon,  and  fo  they  would 
take  themielves  pbli^  for  ^ei^  oi^nfU'epce  po  raifo  an  equal  feros^ 
and  nD  the  iKitipn  with  uproar  and  cofiftifion,  to  die  danger  of  the 

3;  ^nd  breach  of  t£e  peace ;  and  thorefptc  fuch  mediods  of  adion 
It  carefofly  to  be  ayoid^  e^^edaUy  iince  \ktr  ton  was  a  child, 
in  the  beginning  of  his  reiem"  Thefe  leafons  feemed  plaufib]^ 
to  the  queen,  who  was  not  fimctous  of  the  eivil  defign,  am  veiy 
irilling  to'fimmit  to  anj  fbfpg  ipr  ti|^  fpod  of  hqr  .fo|^  «im1  his  quiet 
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fetdement  on  die  dirane,  and  dierefore  widkMit  ddty  wrote  letten 
to  her  brodwr  the  Lord  Riven,  ordering  him  to  difinlfs  all  her  fon's 
extraordinary  attendanits  and  guards,  and  faaflen  to  London  witk 
only  his  own  houihold  fervants  and  uTual  retinue.  The  Dulce  of 
>  Gloucefter  alio,  much  about  the  fame  time^  fent  letters  to  the  Lorl 
Rivers,  with  fiiU  aiTurances  of  duty  and  rubjedioa  to  the  king  bit 
nephew,  and  love  and  iriendfhip  to  himfelf  i  fo  that  he,  feeing  dl 
things  cafan  and  peaceable^  concurred  readily  with  the  queen's  de<» 
fir^ }  and,  leaving  his  armed  men  behind  nim,  came  up  with  no 
greater  number  of  followers  than  was  neceflary  to  fhew  the  king's 
honour  and  greatneft.  In  their  way,  about  Northampton,  the  Dukes 
of  Gloucefter  and  Buckintham,  with  their  retinues,  had  lain  fonw 
days,  and  hearing  of  the  king's  arrival,  met  him  at  Northampton  s 
but  becauie  that  town  was  not  big  enough  to  hoM  both  their  com* 
panies,  they  advifed  diat  the  king  fhould  go  forward  to  Stony* 
Stratford,  to  lodge  tho^  and  they  would  lay  at  Northampton^ 
invtdng  die  Lord  Riven  to  lodge  ninth  them,  ttuit  they  might  enjoy 
his  company  diat  evening.  The  Lord  Rivers,  hoping  to  improvir 
lus  inendflup  with  diem  by  compliance,  difinifled  his  company,  and 
took  his  lodgings  widi  the  dukes,  who  feafted  htm  diat  night  with 
an  demonflndons  of  joy,  and  figns  of  firiendfliip^  dll  they  parted 
^di  him  to  his  lodgii^s.  But  as  foon  as  he  was  gone,  the  two 
4ukeS|  with  a  ieleft  number  of  their  friends,  entered  into  a  confiilta- 
don,  and  fpent  the  greateft  part  of  the  night  in  it :  whart  dieir  refo* 
ludons  were,  die  next  day's  a^ons  (hew.  In  die  morning  diey  got 
up  very  early^  and  by  private  orders  had  all  their  (ervants  ntuSj 
to  attoid  diem,  before  die  Lord  Rivers  or  his  fervants  were 
iUning.  The  kevs  of  die  inn,  wherein  they,  all  were,  they  tock 
into  t&ir  own  cuftodys  and  pretending  that  they  themCblves  would 
be  the  firft  in  the  moraing  who  ihould  be  at  Stony- Stratford  to 
attend  the  king,  theyient  a  certain  number  of  their  retinue  to  line 
the  way,  and  lufier  none  to  enter  that  town,  dll  thc^  ihould  arrive 
to  wait  on  his  majefty  $  for  die  dukes  were  ref9lved  (as  it  was  given 
out)  to  be  the  firft  that  morning  who  ihould  go  to  die  king  from 
Northaihpton.  All  diis  was  done  widiout  Lord  Rivers's  know-^ 
ledge  or  advice  1  who  therefore,  when  he  came  to  hear  it^  was  very 
much  fitrprifed  at  the  thing,  and  fo  much  the  more,  becaufe  neither 
himfelf  nor  fervants  were  permitted  to  go  out  of  the  inn.  His 
thoughts  we^e  in  a  great  hurry,  and  what  the  reafon  fhould  be,  he 
could  not  conjedure.  He  eafily  few  through  their  weak  pretences^ 
and  beean  to  fear  that  his  laft  night's  cheer  might  prove  a  bait  to 
£iUhood  and  trdu:hery:  fly  he  could  not,  if  he  were  guHty  y  but  not 
being  confcious  of  any  wrong  done  them,  which  might  provoke 
them  to  revenge,'  he  refolved  to  go  to  the  dukes,  ana- demand  of 
them  the  reafon  and  caufe  of  this  adion ;  which  he  accordingly  did : 
but  inftead  of  giving  him  an  anfwer,  they  quarreled  with  him,  and 
told  him  widi  great  ^iicm,  ^  That  Jie-' was  one  of  them  who  had 

.  ^   laboured 
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laboured  all  he  could  to  alienate  the  king^s  mind  from  theni, 
and  ftir  up  a  dtfTendon  between  the  king  and  his  nobles,  that 
he  might  bring  them  and  their  £imili^s  to  confufion:   but  now 
they  would  take  care  that  it  fhould  not  lie  in  his  power."-*-* 
,  The  Lord  Rivers  was  an  eloquent  and  well-^.oken  man,  and  began 
to  make  his  defence  calmly  and  coolly;  but  they  would  hear  no 
excufes,  nor  fuifer  him  to  make  anfwer ;  and,  committing  him  to 
the  cuftody  of  ibme  .of  their  fervants,  till  they  (bould  give  further 
orders  concerning  him,  they  mounted  their  borfes,  and  rode  in  > 
hafte  to  the  king  at  Stony-Stratford.    When  they  were  come  into 
the  rojral  prefence,  (the  king  being,  ready  to  mount  to  leave  room 
for  their  compfiuiies)  they  alighted  from  their  liorfes  with  all  thejr 
attendants,  and  ialutcd  the  king  upon  their  knees,  who  received 
them  freely  and  favourably,  not  mLT-trufting  in  the  leaft  what  had 
been  done.    They  pretended  that  they  came  .only  to  wait  on  his 
inaiefty  in  his  journey,  and  to  that  end  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
called  aloud  to  tlie  gentlemen  and  yeomen  to  keep  their  places^^ 
and  march  forward.    But  before  the  king  was  out.  of  the' town. 
they  picked  a  quarrel  with  the  Lord  Richard  Grey,  the  queen's 
fon  and  the  lung's  half   brother,   cjiargii^  him  in  the  king's 
prefence,  <'  That  he  and  the  Marquis  Doriet,  with  his  uncle  the 
Lord  Rivers,  had  confpired  together  to  rule  the  king  and  realm 
while  the  king  was  in  his  mUiority }  and  to  that  eiid  had  ftirxed 
up  divifions  among  the  nobles,  that  by  fubduing  fome  of  them, 
they  might  deftroy  the  reft ;  and  for  the  more  efFe&ual  accom- 
pliihment  of  this  their  defign,  the  lord  marqms  had  entered  into 
the  tower  of  Irondon,  and  had  taken  from  thence  all  the  king's 
treafure,  and  fent  feveral  ihips  to  fea  with  it^  that  none  might  be 
»  able  to  oppoie  him.''    The  king,  who  not  only  was  young,  and 
unexperienced  in  ftate  atFairs,  but  liaving  been  abfent  fome  time, 
was  ignorant  of  fuch  matters  of  h£i  as  his. brother  was  charged 
with,  yet  gave  a  very  judicious  anfwer  to  the  accufation.  That  he 
could  not  tell  what  his  brother  the  marqius-  had  done ;  but  in  good 
£uth,  he  laid,  he  dare  well  anfwer  for  his  uncle  Rivers,  and  his 
brother  Richard,  that  they  w^e  both  innocent  of  any  fuch  matter, 
having  been  continually  with  him.    The  Duke,  oi  Buckingham 
replied,  that  they  had  kept  the  knowledge  of  their  su^ions  from 
his  good  gr^e ;  and  forthwith  they  arrelted  the  (aid  Lord  Grey, 
with  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  and  Sir  Richard  Hawfe,  in  the  king's 
prefence  i  and  then,  iimead  of  going  forward,  returned  back  again 
with  the  king  to  Northampton;   where  they  difplaced  all   luch 
jieribns,  who  had  any  ofEces  about  the  king,  as  they  could  not 
confide  In,  .and  entered  into  ferious  confultatipn  about  their  further 
proceedings.     I'he  king  Was  much    troubled  at  thefe  dealings, 
and  wept  becaufe  he  had   not  power   to  defend  himfelf  or   his 
friends  i  but  the  lords  had  now  obtained  their  defigns,  and  valued 
{lot  who  took,  what  they  didj  well  or  ill ;  ^et  they  gave  the  king 
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all  <he  rdpeft  of  good  fubjefis ;  and  promifed  the  queen's  kindred 
that  all  would  be  well:  but  when  they  left  Northamuton,  they 
ieiit  them  to  divefs  prilbns  in?  the  north  for  a  time,  and  at  length, 
though'  thejr  pretended  they  ihould  have  a  fair  trial  to  anfwer  to 
feveial  mifdemeanors  which  they  had  to  lay  to  their  charge,  they 
were  all  brought  to  Pomfra<ft  Caftle  in  order  to  their  execution* 

Thefe  adions  of  the  Jords  being  done  under  a  (hew  of  friendChip, 
and  carrying  in  them  (bmething  of  violence  and  treachery,  begat  a 
great  amazement  in  all  places  where  they  were  knovm,  ana  few 
men  conftrued  them,  a$  the  )ords  wiihed,  'bu.*  looked  upon  them 
2$  the  prologues  to  d^  king's  deftruSion.  The  queen,  w^  was 
particularly  certified  of  the  lame  nieht,  that  the  Dukes  of  Glouceher 
and  Buckingham,  and  others  of  their  party,  whom  fhc  looked 
kpon  as  her  implacable  enemies,  had  taken  her  fon  the  king,^4j()d 
imprifoned  her  brother  Rivers,  and  fon  Richard  Grey,  with  other 
•of  her  friends,  in  places  remote  and  unknown,  fell  into  a  bitter 
paffion  of  grief,  and  bewailed  the  deftru£):ion  of  her  child,  and 
other  friencb,  curling  the  hour  in  which  Ihe  creduloufly  harkeued  . 
to  the  perfualions  of  her  fidfe  friends,  and  by  ordering  her  fon's 
guards  to  be  difinilTed,  had  expofed  him  ana  her  kindred  to  the 
malice  and  bafe  deligns  of  her  enemies.  But  fmce  to  indulge 
herfelf  in  her  juft  grief,  and  negleft  a  provifion  for  her  own,  and 
thofe  children's  lafety  whom  Ihe  bad  with  her,  would  make  her  caje 
worfe  than  it  was  at  prefent ;  therefore  fbe  refplved  to  lay  afide  her 
fonrow  lor  the  prefent,  and  get  herfelf,  the  Duke  of  York  her  feconid 
fon,  and  her  fiYe  daughters,  with  what  goods  were  neceflaiy  for  her 
ufe,  into  the  San^hiary  at  Weftminfter ;  and  thereupon  at  midnight 
ordered  her  fervants,  and  what  help  could  be  had,  to  remove  them  widi 
all  fpeed  thither;  where  being  received  into  the  abbot's  lodging?, 
file  and  her  children  and  all  her  company  were  immediately  regiitered 
for  fan£hiary  perlbns,  and  fo  looked  upon  themfelves^  as  in  an  in- 
violable ibrtrels  againft'  their  enemies  power  or  malice.  The  Loi^d 
HajfHngs,  who -was  chamberlain,  was  at  the  fame  time  at  court ;  and^ 
though  a  conlpinKtor  with  the  lords,  yet  made  a  quite  different  in-> 
terpretadon  of  the  lords  adUons ;  becaufe  he,  being  truly  loyal,  ai)d 
heartily  delinng  the  wel&re  of  the  king,  believed  that  they  had  no 
further  intent,  than  to  take  him  out  of  the  government  of  the 
queen's  kindred,  whofe  infolencios  v^ere  intolerame,  and  from  whom 
he  himfelf,  in  the  late  reign,  was  often  in  danger  of  his  life :  he  waf 
therefore  much  pleafed  to  fee  the  queen  and  her  friends  in  fuch  a 
fright,  and  not  doubting  but  the  nation  would  be  much  better 
governed  than  before,  and  the  king  much  happier  in  die  hands  of 
the  ancient  nobility,  rejoiced  to  Ice  the  downfal  of  the  queen,  aod 
her  relations,  whofe  pride  they  bad  felt  long  enough  in  the  late  king's 
reign ;  but  that  he  might  give  the  nobility  about  the  court  a  true 
information  of  the  lords  aftions,  he  difpatched  a  mefil^jlgcr  the  fame 
night  toDn  Rotherham>  archUihop  of  York,  and  then  lordchan* 
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ccUor,  who  lived  in  York  Place*  by  Weftminfter,  to  afltire  him, 
*<  That  die  lords  intentions  were  honourable,  and  for  the  nation's 
welfare :  and  though  the  imprifDnment  of  die  queen's  kindred,  and 
die  Queen's  fears,  who  was  flying  in  great  hafte  and  confiifion  into 
Sanouary,  had  no  good  afpeA ;  yet  he  fliould  find  that  all  things 
would  in  the  ejid  prove  well.''    The  archbilhop,  who  was  awaked 
out  of  his  firft  fleep  by  his  fervants,  and  fomething  amazed  at  the 
liiddenne6  of  the  news,  replied,  ^^  Sayeft  thou,  that  2l  (hall  be  well  ? 
I  can't  fee  what  good  can  be  expeded  from  fuch  demeanour.    Pray 
tell  him,  that  be  if  as  well  as  it  will,  it  will  never  be  fo  well  as  we 
have  feen  it  :'*  and  fo  he  fent  the  meifenger  back  again  to  his  maftec. 
But  the  archbifhop  was  in  too  great  a  dimirbance  to  return  to  his  reft  ; 
and  therefore  immediately  rofe,  and  calling  up  all  his  fervants,  went 
with  them  armed  to  the  queen  at  her  palace,  and  carried  the  great 
feal  along  ^th  him.    He  found  all  diii^s  diere  in  a  tumult,  die  fer- 
vants removing  trunks  and  houfehold  ftuf^  to  carry  them  into  the  Sanc- 
tuary :  the  queen  he  faw  fitting  upon  the  floor  on  mats,  lamenting  her 
own  arid  her  children's  miferies  and  misfortunes.    The  archbilhop, 
who  was  no  ways  engaged  in  die  confpiracy  againft  her,  much  com- 
paifionated  her  cafe  and  grief;  and,  endeavouring  to  comFdrt  her,  tpld 
her  die  meflage  which  he  had  received  from  the  Lord  Haftings  not 
an  hour  before,  by  which  he  was  afliired,  that  matters  were  nothing 
fo  bad  as  (he  imagined ;  diat  the  king  was  in  fafe  hands,  and  doubted 
not  but  all  would  be  well.    The  queen,  who  had  an  invincible  odium 
to  Haftings,  as  foon  as  (he  heard  his  name,  replied,  ^  That  nothing 
was  to'  be  believed  that  came  fit>m  him,  being  one  of  them,  diat 
fou^t  die  deftrudion  of  herfelf  and  her  blood."    The  arGhbiih<^ 
feeing  her  not  thus  to  be  comforted,  aflured  her,  for  himielf,  that  he 
would  be  conftant  to  her ;  and  if  the  lords  ihould  deal  ill  with  the 
priiice,  and  crown  any  other  perfon  king  befides  her  fon,  he  would 
on  the  morrow  crown  his  brother  the  Duke  of  York,  whom  ihe  had 
'  dien  in  San6haary  with  her :  <<  And  that,  Madam,"  iays  he,  <^  you 
may  be  certain  of  my  integrity,  lo !  here  I  leave  with  you  the  great 
feal  of  England,  the  badge  of  regal  power,  without  miich  nodiii^ 
of  moment  in  Abate  afiairs  can  be  done.     His  iather,  your  hufband, 
gave/it  me,  and  I  here  return  it  to  you,  to  keep  it  for  his  children, 
and  fecure  their  right ;  and  if  I  could  give  vou  any  greater  teftimoiiy 
of  my  loyalty,  I  would  do  it:"  and  fo  he  oepartcxl  to  his  own  houie 
In  die  dawning  of  the  morning,  not  confidering  what  he  had  done 
in  refigning  the  feal.    The  next  day  the  city  of  London  was  in  an 
uproar,  and  divers  lords  and  gendemen  took  arms,  and  afllmbled 
great  companies  of  citizens  and  others  for  their  own  defence,  till 
they  {hodd  fee  what  the  lords  intended ;  for  the  general  report  was^ 
diat  what  was  done  to  the  Lord  Rivers,  and  the  others  with  him, 
was  but  a  blind  to  the  people :  the  real  defign  of  the  nobility  was  to 
keep  the  king  from  his  coronation,  and  deprive  him  of  his  right ; 
and  this  they  were  the  more  confiraiwl  in,  becaufe  great  numbers 
»  of 
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of  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter's  fervants  and  friends  were  about  the 
cit]r  and  on  the  THkmes,  who  examined  all  that  pafied,  and  kept 
any  perfons  froxn  taking  San&iary.  In  thefe  tumult$)  Archbifhop 
Rotherfaam,  fearing  left  diere  ihould  be  a  juft  occafion  to  ihew  his 
authority,  and  troubled  that  he  had  delivered*  up  the  great  feal  to 
the  queen,  to  whom  it  did  not  belong,  without  the  king's  order, 
fent  privately  for  the  feal  again,  and  obtained  it.  In  the  mean  time, 
the  Lord  Cbamberkun  Haftings,  whofe  byalcy  was  not  queftioned^ 
and  who  was  fuppofed  not  to  be  ignorant  of  the  lords  intentions, 
went  into  tbe*citfr  to  appeafe  the  tumults ;  and,  calling  the  lords  and 
gentlemen  togetoer  who  headed  the  commonalty,  told  them,  that 
though  the  fuddennels  of  the  lords  adions  was  iurprifui^  becaufe 
the  reafons  were  not  generally  known  i  yet  be  could  auure  them^ 
that  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  was  true  and  faithful  to  his  prince,  of 
tidiich  he  bad  given  many  undeniable  proofs  in  his  brother's  reign^ 
and  would  continue  the  fame  to  his  fon :  that  the  Lord  Rivers  and 
Grey,  and  the  knights  aj^tfehended  with  thtm,  were  imprifoned 
for  certain  coitfpiractes  plotted  againft  the.  life  of  the  Dukes  of 
Gloucefter  and  Buckingham,  as  would  appear  evidently  at  their 
trials,  which  was  defigned  ibortly  to  be  had  before  all  ttie  lords  of 
his  majeftjr's  council :  that  their  taking  arms  in  fuch  a  riotous  and 
fedidous  manner  would  prove  of  very  dangerous  ^onfequence  to 
themielves,  if  they  did  not  fpeedily  lay  them  down,  as  they  had 
without  juft  reafon  or  caufe  taken  diem  up ;  and  therefore  he  advifed 
ihem  to  depart  to  their  dwellings,  and  not  pretend  to  judge  or  cen^ 
fare  the  a£tions  of  their  fuperiors,  who  meant  nothix^  but  the  com- 
mon good,  till  they  knew  the  truth  of  their  defigns,  leaft  they  them* 
fdves  ihould  be  the  only  damages  to  the  public,  and  hinder  the  king's 
coronation,  which  the  lords  were  coming  up  to  London  to  eSt£t 
with  aJi  convenient  fpeed«  With  thefe  words  the  chambctrlain  fo 
pacified  the  difcontents  of  the  citizens,  that  pH  things  were  for  the 
prefent  at  quiet. 

By  this  time  the  lords,  who  feemed  as  jealous  for  the  king's 
cc»ronation-as  his  uncle  had  been,  and  behaved  themfelves  with 
fuch  wonderful  reverence  and  refpe<5^  to  the  king,  even  from  the 
time  that  he  caoie  into  their  hands,  that  he  fufpeSed  no  ill  defigns 
in  them,  were  upon  their  march  to  London,  which  cauied  the  p^c^le 
to  be  the  n^ore  eafy,  fince  they  thought  that  now  they  fbould  (ooii 
difcern  their  intentions. '  By  the  way,  as  they  paf]ed,  the  Duke  of 
Gloucefter  aiTumed  nothing  upon  the  account  of  his  birth  or  greats 
neis,  but  demeaned  himieu  as4i  dutiful  (uhjeSti  and  that  he  might 
give  a  demonftration  to  the  people  of  the  treacherous  and  crud 
.defigns  of  the  Lord  Rivers,  and  the  queen's  friends,  againft  himfelf 
and  thb  Duke  ^of  Buckingham,  the  duke's  fervants  ftiewed  the 
barrels- of  harpefs  which  wey  had  privily  conveyed  in  their  car- 
riages to  murder  thertis  and  though  indeed  fome  laughed  at  the 
W^i^fe  of  the  fiiggefti4^  becai)fe  if  they  re^y  intended  to  have 
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ib  Mfa  iiitmy  the  harntfs  had  better  been  on  their  back»  thm 
in  barrckj  vet  they  pretended  they  were  fetxed  bdfbre  the  plot 
Was  come  fuUv  to  execytion  -,  and  lo  aggravated  matters,  that  the 
common  people  belfeved  the  truth  of  it,  and  cried  out,  ^  That  it 
tnll  be  a  gjrat  charity  to  the  nation  to  hang  them."  When  the 
king  and  dukes  drew  near  the  city  of  Loikkin,  Edmund  Shaw^ 
goMimith,  then  mayor,  and  WiUiam  White  and  John  Matthews, 
iheqii^,  with  all  their  brethren  the  aldermen  in  fcarkt,  and  five 
hundred  commoners  on  horfeback  in  purpie-coloured  gowns^  met 
them  at  Homfey  Park,  and  with  great  honour  and  reverence  con« 
duded  him  through  dieir  city  to  the  Biihop  of  London's  Palace, 
near  St.  Paul's  Church,  on  the  4th  of  May. 

In  this  folemn  cavalcade  the  behaviour  <i  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter 
td  the  king  was  very  remarkaMe,  for  h^  rode  bare-headed  before 
him,  and  dten  with  a  loud  voice  faid  to  the  people,  <^  Behold  your 
prince  and  fovere}^  P'  giving  tfaenr  on  all  occafiont  fuch  an  example 
of  reverence  and  £ity  as  might  teach  them  how  to  honour  and  re-« 
fpeSt  dieir  prince :  w  which  adions  he  h  won  upon  all  :the  fytStaf* 
tors;  that  they  looked,  on  the  late  mifrepref«ntations  of  him  as  the 
tSt&s  of  his;  enemies  malice )  and  he  was  on  all  haftds  accounted  die 
beft,  as  he  was  die  firft,  fubjed  in  the  kingdom.  At  the  btiliap*^ 
palace  he  did  the  king  homage,  and  invited  aU  the  nobility  to  do  the 
fame  -,  by  which  he  put  hid  loytJty  out  of  difpute  with  the  nobles, 
as  he  had  done  before  with  th^  common^.  Within  a  few  daya  after. 
Pi  great  council  of  the  nobility  met  to  iettle  the  government,  and 
thufe  a  protedor  according  to  the  ufual  iruftom  in  the  minority  of 
thtir  kings ;  and  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter  Wa^  without  the  leaft  cM* 
tradition  appointed  to  manage  that  honourable  ftation,  not  only  as 
the  king's  uncle,  and  the  next  priiice  of  the  blood,  ai^  a  perfon  fit 
for  that  truft,  as  of  eminent  judgment  and  courage  $  but  as  one  that 
was  moit  k>yal  and  loving  to  the  king,  and  likdy  to  prove  ihe 
moft  faithful  in  that  ftation.  By  this  council  was  the  archbifliop  of 
York  much  blamed  for  delivering  the  great  feal  to  the  queen ;  ^and, 
being  deprived  of  his  counfdlorfhip^  the  feal  was  riven  in  the  begtn-^ 
ning  of  June  to  Dr.  John  Riiflel,  bifliop  of  Lincdn,  a  wife«and  good 
man,  and  of  very  great  experience  in  ftWe  afikifs.  S^aral  ^er 
inferior  ofScers  of  the  court  were  difplac^d,  and  others  more  fit  put 
in  their  room.  The  Lord  Chamberlain  Haftings  was  continued  in 
his  office,  with  fome  others  whom  the  protedor  and  council  had  no 
great  objefUons  againft;  and  (h  the  couticil  being  diflbtved,  di^ 
prote£h)r  betook  himfelf  to  his  double  care:  t.  Of  the  king,  to 
content  and  pleafe  hhn,  as  \imll  as  educate  and  crown  him*  2.  Of 
the  ftate  and  people,  to  rule  fo  well  aS  mi^t  be  for  flue  king^s 
honour,  and  general  good  and  wdfiire  €jt  the  nation. 

King  Edward,  who  was  now  under  the  <ble  care  and  government 
of  his  ^ncte,  Richard  Duke  of  Glouceftei-,  nutde  prot^lor  by  dn^ 
nobilityj  and  general  approbation  of  die  peofde^  beif^  diffdeafed  at 
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the  vMkol  aAiomof  dieklrit  Mwpdihit  nodmr's  reklMM^  wlMm 
not  only  continual  converie,  tnit  nature,  had  endeared  to  him,  uti 
feeing  bis  mother  and  brother  in  SanAuary,  as  if  ihe  had  feajmi  dio 
lame  hard  u(age>  if  not  voriby  wae  not  contented  with  the  prtfaot 
difpofition  of  afiair»|  and  though  he  being  voung,  could  not  help 
what  waa  donei  yet  he  couU  not  wiUingly  Aibmit  to  it«  The  pfo» 
ttSboTy  who  was  a  very  £igactoii8  perfon,  and  fhewed  all  readinels 
to  iati$f|f  the  king's  will,  and  difcharge  his  ftatlon  well,  fi)oA  dif^ 
cerned  the  caufies  of  the  king's  uneafineis,  and  confidering  how 
much  the  leaAms  of  the  king's  grief  reflected  upon  his  reputation^ 
as  well  as  hind«.*red  his  defigns  in  bringing  the  king  to  his  corona«r 
tion,  (for  v/hy  fhould  the  queen  widi  her  children  continue  in.Sanc* 
fuaiy,  uidefe  it  were  that  |ne  was  jealous  of  fome  wrong  and  injurr 
from  Iiim,  who  having  the  fiipreme  power  now  in  bis  hands,  coiilit 
only  hurt  her  ?  And  what  a  laoM  ceremony  would  the  coronation 
be,  if  the  queen  and  the  king's  only  brother  bore  not  a  part  in  i% 
but  inftead  ct  that  were  de^red  from  it)  he  refolved  to  iremove 
thefe  rubs  in  the  vm  of  his  government  and  defigns  ^  and  to  diae 
end  calling  a  councS,  he  ddiverol  himfelf  to  this  purpofe :  <^  hat 
me  periih  for  ever*  if  it  be  not  my  greateft,  my  contin\i4l  care  |» 
promote  tbe  happineft  and  welfare  of  the  king  my  nephew,  and  aU 
my  brother's  family  1  bein|  fenfible,  that  not  only  the  nation's  but 
lay  oivn  ruin  is  the  usttvoidable  coniequence  of  their  misfortunes;; 
and  therefore  fince  it  hadi  pleafed  you,  who  are  the  nobles  of  the 
laiKJi  and  to  whom  it  belongs  chiefly  to  provide  for  the  good  govern* . 
nsent  of  it,  in  the  minority  of  the  lung,  to  confer  that  weighty  etw ' 
pliqrment  of  ruliiig  all  upon  myfelf,  as  I  ihall  always  look  upon  my** 
(df  oaly  as  the  king's  and  your  depute,  fo  I  ibaU,  in  all  difficuk  mat- 
ters of  ftate,  look  upon  you  as  my  helpers  and  affiftants,  and  not  dare 
€0  move  one  ftep  without  your  council  and  advice,  that^  fo  J  eiagr 
Imve  your  approbation  in  adi  I  do,  that  it  is  for  the  good  of  the  king 
and  wel£ue  of  all.  In  the  management  of  the  Itation  you  havte 
placed  me  iiv  I  do  find  that  the  queen's  continuance  in  the  Sanctuary 
with  her  cMldren,  is  fucb  an  invincible  impediment  in  the  execution 
of  my  places  that  I  cannot  but  propound  the  manifeft  inconveniences 
of  it ;  and  fo  much  the  rather,  beoaufe  I  expeded,  that  fo  good  a  iiet- 
dement  as  your  lordQups  had  made  in  the  laft  council  would  have 
I'emoved  her  womanifli  fcars,  and  ike  wbuU  have  returned  to  court 
to  the  contentment  of  his  majefty  and  us  all ;  but  fmce  (be  perfiAs 
in4iermifchievottS  purnofcs,  it  is  evident,  that  if  fear,  drove  her  ititp 
the  Skn6hiary,  it  is  nodiing  but  malice  that  keeps  her  there  i  for  0ke, 
who  is  ix>.  impc^ttic  woman,  fees  fcvead  unavoidable  mifchiefe  re^ 
dounding  to  the  pubEc,  and  tojiis  majefty,  by  this  her  action,  which, 
had  Oxc  m>t  ibme  ill  deCgM,  ihe  would  carefidly  avoid.    And  ficft, 

*  Thtt  £fetth  ^Rd  not  battn  sHkli  a  coife^  sceordiag  t»  the  cofy  ia  Holia* 
ftsady  jf^ot  49  it  entireiy  the  tame  a»  in  HolinlheaJ.    F.  717. 
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wtot  jpftater  ai&ont  can  be  offered  to  you  of  his  inajefty*s  council, 
titan  tor  the  queen  and  children  to  remain  in  SanAuary  ?  Wilbnot 
die  people  upon  fo  unexpe^d  a  refoludon  make  thefe  inferences 
from  it,  That  doubtlefs  they  are  in  very  great  danger,  and  that  you 
who  ard'in  power  are  her  implacable  enemies,  itnce  neidier  her  fon's 
authority,  nor  her  own  and  children's  greatnefs,  are  fufficient  to  fe- 
cure  th<»n,  but  they  are  forced  to  feek  prote£tion  from  the  church, 
which  is  the  afylum  of  the  greateft  criminals  ?    And  what  an  intOj* 
lerable  injury  is  this  to  you  i    But  if  you  Ihall  think  fit  to  pafs 
diis  wrong  over,  yet  his  majefty's  dtfcontents  are  not  to  be  tiver^ 
looked,  wrtio,  wanting  the  company  of  his  broA^r,  wiA  M^iom 
chiefly  he  ufes  to  recreate  himfelf,  leads  a  mdancholy  and  dtfcon- 
ttnted  UfCf  which  doubdefs,  if  not  dmdy  prevented,  ifiay  endanger  his 
bieakhi  for  th/e  good  ftate  of  the  body  does  not  longlaft,  tSttally, 
when  die  mind  is  difturbed.     Sorrow  of  mind  drieth  up  the  bones, 
especially  in  youth ;  and  want  of  moderate  recreation  and  fuitable 
cmipany  begets  a  dulnefs  and  penfivenefs,  ^ich  brings  difeaies  and 
4iftempers  on  the  body,  which  proves  fatal.     Wherefore,  fince  even 
kings  themfelves  muft  have  fome  company,  and  they  are  too  great 
fer  their  fubjeds  generally,  it  feems  neceitary  that  his  brother,  who 
eomes  neareft  an  equalit^  with  him,  ihould  be  fent  for  to  him,  that 
Ik  may  refrdh  himfelf  with  him.     And  dius  we  may  hope  that  the 
Jung  will  not  only  be  fadsfied  and  {deafisd,  but  we  ihail  be  freed  from 
the  ill  opinion  which  certainly  all  foreign  princes  have  of  us ;  for  as 
long  as  he  condnue^  in  SanSuary,  they  will  either  cenfure  us  as  cruel 
cr  tyrannical,  or  deride  us  as  impotent  or  weak.    But  hefides,  th€ 
coronation  of  the  king  being  the  main  diing  now  in  agitation,  how 
can  we  proceed  in  it  with  any  heart  or  earneftnefs,  while  the  queen 
and  Duke  of  York  are  in  San£hiary  i  What  fort  of  men  fhallwe  be 
tbo^ht^  who  at  die  fiune  time  we  crown  one  brother,  fe  terrify  the 
other,  that  he  is  forced  to  abide  at  the  altar  of  the  fame  ciiutch  for 
his  fafety.     Who  can  with  fatisfet^ion  officiate  at  this  ^reat'Cere* 
mony,  while  the  Dxike  of  York,  whofe  place  is  next  to  the  id^,  is 
abfent  from  it.    It  is  therefore  my  opinion,  thefe  reafons  and  confi* 
derations  being  well  weighed,  Idiat  fiune  honOMnd>le  and  trufty  per-» 
fon,  who  cannot  be  doubted  to  tender  the  king's  weald),  and  reputa.- 
tion  of  the  council,  and  is  in  credit  with  the  queen,  be  fent  to  her 
to  demand  die  releafe  of  the  Duke  <^  York :  and  for  this  office,  I 
think  no  peffon  better  qualified  than  the  moft  reverend  fadier  my 
lord  cardinal*,  the  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  who  may  be  die  nit»fl 
prevailing  mediator  in  this  mattor,  if  he  pleafes  to  take  the  trouble 
upon  him ;  which,  of  his  great  goodnefs,  1  do  believe  he  will  not  re- 
6ife,  for  the  king's  fake  and  ours,  and  the  wealth  of  the  young  dake 
lumfel^  the  kihg's  moft  honourable  brother,  and  for  the  coo&it  of 

•    *  Cardinal  Thomas  Boarchier|  defccnded  pf  the  noble  ftmiTy  pf  the  Bour- 
ehiers,  carls  of  £ircz»    ' 
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my  fiyvereign  lord  himU^  my  moft  dcareft  nephew,  confiderisig  dttft 
it  will  be  a  certain  means  to  ftop  the  mouths  of  our  enemies  a&oa«I» 
and  prevent  the  iU  conftni£Mons  of  cenibrious  perfons  at  home,  and 
•avoid  ihe  ill  confequeoces  which  ariie  from  it,  both  to  his  majefty^ 
and  the  whole  realm.  And  though  the  cardixud  may  go  no  further 
in  treating  with  the  queen,  than  to  perfuadeher  by  the  beft  arguments 
of  reafon  and  neceffity  to  yield  to  our  defires,  which  his  wifclom 
knows  beft  how  to  ule  and  appl;^  ^  yet  if  (he  prove  Co  obftinate  and 
wilful,  and  will  yield  to  no  advice  and  counfel  which  he  can  give  s 
then  it  is  my  opinion  that- we  fetch  the  Duke  of  York  out  of  that 
.prifbn  by  force^  and  bring  him  into  the  king's  company  and  prefence; 
•in  which  we  ^nll  take  fiich  care  of  him,  axui  give  him  fuch  honour- 
able treatment,  that  all  the  world  ihall  perceive,  to  our  honour  ai^ 
her  reproach,  that  it  was  nothing  but  her  frowardneis  and  ground* 
le&  (ufpicion,  Aat  firft  carried,  and  then  kept  him  there.  This  Ml 
my  judgment  in  this  aiBur ;  but  if  any  of  you,  my  lords,  are  of  con- 
trary fentiments,  and  find  me  miftaken,  I  never  was,  nor  by  God'k 
grace  ever  ihall  be,  fo  wedded  to  my  own  opinion,  but  I  ihall  be  ready 
so  change  it  upon  better  reafons  and  grounds.** 

When  the  prote£lor  had  thus  delivered  his  mind  to  the  council, 
they  all  approved  of  his  motion,  as  a  thing  good  and  reafonable  in 
itf<^  and  honourable  both  to  the  king,  and  the  duke  his  brother; 
agreeing  with  him,  that  the  archbiihop  of  Canterbury  was  thm 
iitteft  perfon,  in  all  xefpe£b,  to  be  a  mediator  between  the  queea 
and  them  ;  not  doubtipg,  but  by  bis  candour  and  wifilom  this  bufl- 
aeis  might  eaiily  be  effeflcd,  ana  die  queen  without  more  a-do  per* 
fuaded  to  deliver  him.  Nor  did  the  aroibiihop  at  all  refufe  the  omce, 
which  much  became  his  ilation,  being  to  compofe  a  growing  dif- 
ference among  perfons  of  the  greateil  quality :  but  he  with  the  lords 
fpiritual  prefent  told  the  council  with  fubmiffion,  <^  That  as  he  con- 
fented  to  the  motion  that  the  Duke  of  York  ihould  be  brought  to 
the  king's  preience  out  of  the  San6hiary  by  perfuafions,  and  wQuId 
himfelf  do  his  beft  to  eSeSt  it,  ilnce  they  had  pleafed  to  impofe  that 
talk  upon  him ;  yet  he  could  not  by  any  means  conient  to  that  pro- 
pofition.  That  if  the  queen  refufed  to  deliver  him,  he  ihould  be  taken 
out  of.Sanduary  by  force  ;  becaufe  it  would  be  a  thing  not  only  un- 
gratfif^  to  the  whole  nation,  but  highly  difpleafing  to  Almighty  God, 
to  hsjffc  the  privilege  of  Sanduary  broken,  in  that  church,  which, 
being  at  firfl  coniiccrated  by  St.  reter,  who  came  down  above  five 
hundx^  years  ago  in  perfon,  accompanied  with  many  angels  by 
night  to  do  it,  has  iinqe  been  adorned  with  the  privilege  of  a ' 
San£hiary  by  many  popes  and  kings ;  and  therefore,  as  no  bifhop  ever 
dare  attempt  the  conxecration  of  that  church,  fo  no  princo  has  ever 
yet  been  fo  fierce  and  iiidevout  as  to  violate  ^e  privilege  of  it :  and 
God  forbid,  that  any  man  whatfoever  ihall  at  this  time,  or  hereafter,  ^^ 
upon  any  worldly  advantages  or  reafons,  attempt  to  infringe  th.^r"""^ 
immunities  of  ttoit  moil  holy  place,  that  hath  been  the  de&nce  and 
'  /   •    •    '<«rf«y 
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"fidfety  of  lb  tnamr  good  men^s  lives.  'However,  he  faid,  be  hoped 
tticy  fhould  not  be  driven  to  iife  ftich  extremities }  and  doubtdd  not, 
"when  -die  queen,  n^iQ  was  apcrfon  of  known  judgment  and  undei^ 
^landing,  once  iieard -their  reasons,  (he  wouM'ior  her  ibn'tf  iake,  the 
king,  r^ily  yielB  totheir  defires ;  and  if  it-otherwife  ihoidd  happen, 
lie  would  fo  perform  his  part,  that  they  fbould  be  convinced,  that 
there  wanted  no  good  will  or  endeavour  in  himfelf,  but  the  queen's 
dread  and  womanifli  fear  was  die  only^aiufe of  it.**  --Th^Djikc  of 
Buckingham,  who  hnpatiently  heard  the  arckSifhop's  dt^i^dion 
lagainft  taking  die  duke  out  of  Sanftuary  by  force,  immediately  re- 
ifiimes  the  difeourfe,  and  in  a  paffion  replies  with  aa  oadi,  -^^  Wo 
wanifli  fear !  fay  you  my  ford  ?  Nay,  womanifli  froMfar^kfe  I  for 
I  dare  take  it  upon  my  foul,  that  fhe  knovrs  flie  has  ne  juft 
#ccafum  to  fear  any  danger  to  her  fon  or4ierfdf.  But  as  taheifelf^ 
liere  Js  ho  man  that  will*  contend  with  women,  and  I  woiM  to^  God 
IbmeoF  her  kindred  were  fo  too,  and  then  ihould  the  conteft.be  foon 
at  an  end  with'  them.  Yet  I  dare  be  bold  to  fay,  -  that  none  of  her 
kindred  are  the  lefs  beloved  for  the  relation  they  have  to  her,  but 
becaufe  of  their  own  demerits^  and  for  joining  with  her  in  her  mali- 
cious defigns^  However  let  it  be  granted,  thatwe  love  neither  her 
nor  her  kindred,  yet  there  can  be  no  'juft  eroundr  ^o  infer  from 
thence  that  we  hate  the  king's  brother,  who^  mough  her  fon,  yet  is 
alfo  a-kin  to  us ;  and  if  flie  deftred  his  honour,  as  we  do,  and  had 
not  more  reeard  to  her  own  will  than  her  fen's  w^Hare,  ifhe  ^#oukl  I 
not  be  fo  obfrinate,  but  would  be  as  unwilling  to  kei!|>(htm  freM-  the  I 
king's  prefence,  as  any  of  us  are ;  fome  of  whotti;  ktliAft,  fhe  muft 
aclmowledge  to  have  as  much  wit  as  hcrfelfy  and%aflhot  doubt  of 
their  fidelity  and  love  to  the  duke,  who  they  would  be  W^foathfliould 
come  to  any  harm  as  flie  hcrfelf  can  be,  an/ yet  diey  #ould  have  him 
from  her  to  condnue  with  the  king,  if  fhe  will  tarry  there ;  but  if 
fhe  pleafes  to  come  out  herfeff  with  hhn,  and*  her  other  children,  and 
take  up  hef  habitation  in  fuch  a  place 'wHere  they  may  be  with  ho- 
nour to  herfelf  and  them,  every  man  of  us  fhall  be  oetter  content  than 
if  fhe  fends  hknr  alone.  Now  if  upon  thcfe  grounds  fhe  refufes  to 
deliver  him,  denying  to  follow  the  wifdom  of  thofe,  of  whofe  ripe 
judgment  and  fidelity  fhe  hath  had  good  experience,  it  is  eafy  to  dif- 
•  cern  that  it  is  her  frowardnefs,  and  not  her  fear,  that  is  the  caufe  of 
k.  But  we  will  fuppofe  that  her  difbufts  are  invincible,  through 
the  greatnefs  of  her  fears,  (as  what  can  hinder  her  from  fearine  her 
own  fhadow,  if  fhe  will  fo  much  fridylge  her  paiEonsJ  we  havl  the 
greater  reafon  to  take  heed  how  we  leave  the  duke  m  her  hands  : 
for  if  fhe  caufelefsly  fear  his  hurt  out  of  Sanftuarjr,  ihc  may  alfo  fear 
that  he  maybe  fetched  from  thence,  (for  it  is  eafy  for  her  to  ima- 
gine, that  if  we  be  refolved  to  have  him  from  her,  we  will  not  value 
the  facrednefs  of  the  place  fhe  is  in ;  as  indeed  I  thiidc  good  men 
without  fin  might  fomewhat  leis  regard  them  than  they  do)  and  fo  for 
greater  fecurity  convey  him  out  of  the  reafan^  which  if  fhe  ^ould 
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be  To  luck^jras  to  cffed,*  (and  without  any  great  difficulty  it  may  be 
done)  ali  the  world  will  fcorn  and  deride  us,  faying,- that  we  are  a 
wife  fort  of  counfellors  about  tbe  king,  to  fufFer  his  brother  to  be  caft 
awav  under  our  nofes.  And  therefore  I  aflure  you,  for  my  part,  I 
am  tor  fetching  Kim  away  againft  her  Will^  rather  than,  byliumouring 
her  fears  and  peeviihnefs,  give  her  an  opportunity  of  conveying  him 
away.  Aivl  yet  I  (hall  be  bold  to  ailert,  that  I  do  not  break  any  pri- 
vilege, of  Sandhiary,  but  rather  reSify  one  of  the  abufes  of  it :  for 
thoueh  indeed  Sanduaries,  as  they  were  aj^inted  and  ufed  under  the 
Jewifli  lawj  were,  and  ftill  may  be^  of  very  good  ufe  in  feveral  cafes^ 
as  to  be  a  refuge  for  fuch  men  as  the  cnance  of  fea,  or  their  evil 
debtors,  have  brought  to  poverty,  to  proted  them,  from  the  cruelty 
of  their  creditors  \  and  becaufe  the  title  to  the  crowir  of  tfaefe  realms 
hath  often  come  in  queftion,  in  which  contefts  each  fide  counts  the 
other  traitors,  and  the  conquering  fide^  though  fometimes  the  worft 
rebels,  treats  the  adverfe  party  as  fuch  \  it  is  neceflkry  there  (hould  be 
a  refuge  in  this  cafe  to  the  unfortunate :  but  as  for  diieves  and  mur- 
derers, whereof  diefe  places  are  full,  and  who  feklom  leave  their  trade 
when  they  have  once  begun,  it  is  an  horrid  ihame  that  any  Sanduary 
fiiould  (ave  them ;  and  e^ecially  wilful  murderers^  whom  God  hin^- 
felf  commands  to  be  taken  from  the  altar,  and  put*to  deadi<  Yet  if 
we  look  into  our  Sanduariesi  as  now  they  are  manased,  how  few  are 
there  tidiom  neceffity  of  their  own  defence^  or,  meir  misfortunes, 
have  driven  to  tal(e  melter  there  ?  But  on  the  other  fide,  what  num- 
bersrare  there  in  diem  of  thieves^  murderers^  and  malicious  and  hei- 
nous tnutors,  and  efpecially  in  the  two  chief  ones  in  this  city,  the  one 
at  Hhe  elb^w^and  the  other  in  the  very  midft  of  it  ?  Infomuch,  that 
if  the  good  tbey  do  were  balanced  with  the  evil,  we  fbsll  find  it  were 
better  for  us  to  be  without  them,  ujde&  fuch  as  are  in  power  would 
efiedually  correA  their  ^bufe^,  and  amend  them4  And,*  indeed,  it 
is  a  grofs  (hame,  not  to  be  eJidured,  to  fee  Sti  Peter  made  a  patron 
ef  diieves,  prodigals,  knaves,  and  whores !  Surely,  neither  God  nor 
that  apoftle  can  approve  of  thefe  abuies  i  and  thecefore  they  may  be 
reformed  with  thanks  of  both.  Let  Sanduaries  then  continue,  ni 
God's  name,  in  their  fiiD  force,  as  far  as  religion  and  reafon  will  per- 
mit ;  and  I  am  fure  no  lawful  privilege  granted  to  them  can  hinder 
us  from  fetching  the  Duke  of  York  from  thence,  where  he  neither 
is  nor  can  be  a  fanduary-perfon.  A  Sanduary  ferveth  to  defend 
the  body  of  .man,  who  is  in  danger  from  not  only  fome  great,  but 
*  unlawfol  hurt.  And  what  datiger  is  that  duke  in?  Is  not  the  king' 
'  his  brother,  and  all  we,  his  ijpecial  friends  ?  As  he  has  never  done 
any  man  an  injury,  fo  no  man  defigns  him  any  wrong ;  and  then 
what  grounds  can  there  be  for  him  to  be  left  in  Sanduary  ?  Befidcs, 
men  come  not  to  a  Sant^uary,  as  to  baptiim  by  godfathers,  but  they 
muft  afk  it  themfelves  if  they  will  have  it ;  for  nojie  but  fuch  as  can 
alledge  their  jufl  fears  and  dangers,  oushtto  be  a^Jmitted  thither. 
And  bow  ean.  the  Duke  of  York  be  juftly  entertained  or  keot  there^ 
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who  csinhot  through  bit  iirfancy.  require  it  ^  and  if  he  wefe  feiffiblf; 
of  the  |dace  he  is  in^  would  rather  defixe  to  be  tdes^kd  from  it  ?  Sp 
that  I  think,  with  the  clergy's  leave,  it  is  no  breach  of  privilege,  li 
he  and  many  others  be  taken  by  force  out  of  it,  Aui  lo  convince 
them  of  it  more  fully,  let  nie  ^  them  a  £»¥  queftions.  If  a  ma^ 
go  into  SaA(Shiary  wi^  another  nian's  goods,  may  not  the  king, 
leaving  his  bodv  at  liberty,  take  diem  out  of  SanAuary,  and  refiore 
them  to  the  right  owner  ?  Can  eid^er  pope  or  kiiig,  privilege  a  man 
from  paying  debts  that  is  able  to  fiwtbmiV*  Sevex^  of  ^e  clergy 
prefent  agreed,  tba£  by  the  laws  of  God  and  ibc  church)  ^  Cm&miv- 
man  may  be  delivered  up  to  pay  his  debts>  or  reftore  ilplen  g^oisy 
his  libei^  being  allowed  luss  to  get  has  liviftg  by  his  laboiu'.  Then 
the  duke  ^d,  ^  There  is  the  Ciaie  reaibn  to  do  it,  if  a  ma^r's  wife 
ran  from  him  to  Sandhiary,  or  a  child  taJceSanfbiary  becaMfe  he  wijl 
xot  go  to  fchooly  and  many  like  caies*  And.  therefore  J  conclude,  that 
iince  he  can  be  no  fiui£ibiary<^man  who  hath  no  difcretton  to  defiir 
it,  (for  I  never  yet  heard  of  £ttiftuafy-^Idi£n)  nor  ^lioe  to  de- 
iorve  it^  who&  life  and  liberty  can  in  no  wife  be  in  dagger*  J^e  that 
taketfa  foch  anone  out.of  Saimuary,  to  do  him  gopd>  hffeabs  no  privi- 
fege  of  that  holy  place.'' 

When  Ae  duke  had  finiflied  this  kmg  diicourfr,  it  was  generally 
agreed  by  adl  the  loi^,  both  fpiritual and  teflifHwdl,that  if  tbeqUeen 
would  not  deliver  up  the  duke  by  {)ec&afions,  he  Should  be  to-ced 
from  her  by  die  kiiv's  audiority.    fiut  it  being  judged  convenient 
that  all  friir  means  &ouki  be  £rft  tried,  the  cardinal,  with  feveral 
lords  to  accomf^y ^limy  was  fent  into  the  Sanfhiary  to  the  qideen  -, 
the  proteAor,  and  the  reft  of  the  council,  going  into  the  Star^-Cham^ 
ber  at  Weftminfter  to  ejmeft  the  event.     When  the  cardinal  wa? 
come  into  t^e  queen's  pretence,  after  all  dutiful  falutations,  :h^  deli- 
vered to  her  the  cauie  of  his  coming,  faying,  ^  That  he  wa3>  with 
thofe  other  lords,  fent  by  theprotedor,  and^e  privy  council,  to  her 
.majeft^,  to  let  her  know  how  much  her  detaining  of  the  Dttke  of 
York  m  that  place  was  fcandalous  to  the  public,  and  diAiked  by  the 
king  his  brother  p  it  beins  an  a^on  that  muft  needs  produce  ill  ef- 
feAs  :  that  the  king  himfeif  was  much  grieved  at  it,  and  the  council 
offended,  becaufc  it  looked  as  if  one  brother  was  in  danger  from  the 
other,  and  couM  not  be  preferved  by  the  other's  life ;  that  it  would 
•be  a  very  great  comfort  to  his  majefty  to  have  his  natural  broiler  ia 
company  with  him;  nor  would  it  be  of  lefs  advantage  to  the  jeoung 
duke  himfel^  becattfe  it  would  confirm  and  ftrengdien  their  loves  to 
be  brought  up  together,  as  well  at  their  books  as  fports :  that  in  the 
king's  court  the  duke  could  only  live  anfweraUe  to  his  flate  and 
condition :  that  it  would  much  pleafe  the  proteiSfcor  and  council  to 
fend  him  to  the  king's  prefence,  and  in  eSk&  might  |Hrove  of  no 
final!  advantage  to  her  friends,  that  were  in  prifon.      Upon  vdiich 
accounts,  as  he  was  fent  by  .his  majefty  and  council  to  demand  tho 
duke  of  her,  to  be  brought  to  his  brother;  fo  be  coaU  not  but  ear- 
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jieftif  eittrett  her  to  com|^  wkh  a  thing  fo  very  reafonahley  and 
every  way  convenient/'  The  queen,  wiK>  was  of  a  (harp  wit  and 
graceful  fpeech,  aniweftd  die  cardinal,  and  ihid,  ^  My  lord,  I  can-- 
not  deny,  but  it  is  very  convenient  diat  my  1cm,  the  duke,  (hould 
be  in  the  conipany  of  his  brodier  the  king,  as  well  for  feclety,  at 
love's  fakes  but  iince  they  are  both  fo  pung,  as  that  it  is  the  moft 
fuitable  for  them  to  be  under  the  eovernment  of  dietr  mother,  it  is 
better  for  the  king  to  be  with  me  heroi  than  that  I  fhouTd  fend  the 
duke  to  him :  diough  was  it  really  otherwife,  that  duty  objiged  the 
duke  to  go  to  him,  yet  neceflity,  m  this  caie,  creates  a  difpenfation, 
becaufe  he  hath  been  of  late  fo  forely  afflided  with  difeafes,  and  being 
not  perfedtiy  recovered,  is  in  fo  great  a  danger  of  a  relapfe,  (which 
^generally  phyficians  fay  is  more  fiital  than  the  firft  ficknefe)  that  I 
^e  truft  no  earthly  perfon  as  yet  with  the  care  of  him.  For  though 
•I  doubt  not  but  that  he  might  have  fuch  about  him  as  would  do  their 
beft  to  preferve  his  health,  vet  fmce  I  have  ordered  him  all  along, 
and  am  his  mother,  it  muft  be  allowed  by  all  meit,  that  as  I  am  the 
moft  able,  fo  I  (hall  be  the  moft  affedionatdy  carefol  and  tender  of 
him.  And,  for  thefe  reafons,  I  hope  both  the  king  and  his  council 
will  difpenfe  with  his  abfence  awhile,  tiU  he  is  perfeAly  recovered^ 
and  in  healdi^  aod  before  that^  I  cannot  endure  to  hear  of  parting 
with  him." 

The  cardinal  hearing  this  reply,  anfwered,  ^No  man,  good  Ma* 
ilam,  doth  deny,  but  that  your  majefty  is  the  (itteft  perlbn  to  take 
<are^  4}f  all  your  children,  and  I  am  lure  the  countji  will  be  veiy  ^lad 
to  heaf^that  it  is  your  pleafure  fo  to  do*,  yea,  they  would  beg  it  of 
you,  provided  you  would  be  contented  to  do  it  in  (uch  a  place  as  is 
coi^ltent  with  their  and  your  own  honour  ;  whereas,  if  you  refolve 
toburnr  in  this  place,  then  they  judge  it  more  convenient  that  the 
duke  (oouM  be  widi  the  king  at  liberty,  to  the  comfort  and  fatis&c* 
tioA  of  them  both,  though  with  fome  fmall  danger  to  his  health,  than 
to  remain  in  San£faiary,  to  the  diihonour  of  the  king^  duke  himfelf^ 
and  the  whole  council :  for  it  is  not  always  fo  neceflary  that  the 
child  (hottM  be  with  the  mother,  but  there  may  be  reafons  fometimes 
of  taking  him  from  her,  ajsd  that  for  the  heft;  as  your  mnjefty  knows 
there  was,  when  your  cldeft  fon,  then  Prince  of  Wales,  and  now 
king^  was  fent  to  keep  his  court  at  Ludlow  for  his  own  honoar  and* 
the  good  order  of  the  country,  of  which  your  majefty  was  fo  well 
convinced,  that  you  feemed  contented  widi  it«" 

The  oueen  gr^w  a  Ktde  warm^  and  (martiv  retorted,  <<  Not  {o 
very  well  contented  neither  at  that  ieparation  I  tnough  the  cafe  is  much 
different  now :  for  the  prince  was  in  good  health,  die  duke  is  now 
fick  s  for  dioogh  the  height  of  the  diftemper  is  paft,  yet  he  is  weak, 
and  not  fo  folly  recovered,  but  that  without  great  care  he  may  fall 
into  a  relapfe  $  in  which  condition,  while  he  remains,  I  wonder  that 
the  prote&or  and  council  (hould  be  fo  earnieft  to  have  him  from  me, 
fince,  if  d>e  child  (hould  grow  ftck  again  and  miicarry,  they  would  incur 
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the  cenfures  of  fome  ill  dealings  with  him.  And  ^ereas  jou  fay  that  it 
is  diihpnourable  to  my  child,  apd  to  them,  that  he  remain  in  tbis  place,  I 
think  the  contnuy  ^  for  certainly  it  is  moft  for  their  honour  to  let  hiin 
abide,  where  no  man  can  doubt  but  he  will  remain  &ieft,  and  that 
is  here,  fo  long  as  I  continue  here ;  and  1  do  not  intend  to  leave  this 
place  and  endumger  q:iy  life  with  my  friends,  who,  I  would  to  God, 
were  rather  in  fafety  here  with  me,  than  I  were  in  hazard  with 
them."     ^  Why, Madam,"  faith  the  Lord  Howard,  "do  you  know 
^y  reafon  that  they  are  in  danger  ?"  **  No  truly,'*  faid  flie  roundly, 
^^•nor  why  tb^y  fhoujd  be  in  prifon  neither,  as  they  now  be :  but  I 
have  great  caufe  to  fear,  left  thofe,  who  have  not  Tcrupled  to  put 
them  in  prifon  without  caufe,  will  as  little  value  to  ddlroy  them 
without  law  or  right."     Upon  thefe  words  the  cardinal  winked  upon 
the  lord  to  put  an  end  to  that  difcourfe ;    and  then  added  himielf^ 
^  That  he  did  not  doubt  but  that  thofe  lords,  who,  being  of  her  kin* 
dred,  remained  under  arreft,  would,  upon  a  due  examination  of  matters, 
difcharge  themselves  well  enough  of  any  accufation  alledged  againft 
them :  and  as  to  her  own  royafperfon,  there  neither  was,  nor  could 
be,  any  kind  of  danger."     "  How  ihall  I  be-certain  of  that  ?"  faid  the 
queen.   "  Is  it  that  I  amjnnocent  ?  It  doth  not  appear  that  they  are 
guj]ty.     Is  it  that  I  am4>etter  beloved  of  their  enemies  ?   No;  but 
rattier  they  arc  hated  for  my  fake.     Is  it  that  I  am  fo  nearly  related 
to  the  king?  They  are  not  much  further  off.  And  therefore  fince  it 
fecms  to  mc,  that  as  I  am  in  the  fame  caufe,  fo  I  am  in  like  danger  ^ 
I  do  not  intend  to  depart  out  of  this  place.     And  as  for  my  fon,  the 
Duke  of  York,  I  purpofe  to  keep  him  with  me  till  I  fee  how  bu- 
fincfles  will  |0 ;  for  the  more  greedy  and  earheft  ibme  men  are  to  have 
him  into  their  hands  without  any  fubftandal  cauie,  the  more  fearful 
and  fcrupulous  am  I  to  deliver  nim."    ^^  And  the  more  fufpicious 
you  are,  Madam,"  auifweredthe  cardinal,  ^^themorejealous  are  others 
pf  you^  leaft,  under  a  caufelefs  pretence  of  danger,  you  ihould  con- 
vey him  out  of  the  nation;  and  fo  if  they  permit  him  to  remain 
with  you  now,  it  fl^l  not  be  in  their,  power  to  have  him  for  the  fu* 
turc.     Wherefore  it  is  the  opinion  of  many  of  the  council,  that 
there  is  a  neceffity  of  taking  the  Duke  of  York  immecfiately  into 
their  care  and  government ;  and  fmce  he  can  enjoy  no  privilege  by 
!San<3uary,  who  has  neither  will  to  require  it,  nor  malice  or  offence 
to  need  it,  they  judge  it  no  breach  of  Sanchiary,  if  you  finally  refufe 
to  deliver  him  by  fair  means,  to  fetch  him  out  of  it :  and  I  aiTure  you. 
Madam,  that  the  prote£^or,  who  bears  a  moft  tender  love  to  his  ne- 
phews ;  and  the  council,  who  have  an  equal  care  and  refped  for  your 
children ;  will  certainly  fet  him  at  liberty,  unleis  you  refign  him  to  us, 
left  you  Ihpuld  fend  liim  away."    "  Ay,"  fays  the  queen,  "hath  the 
prote&or,  his  uncle,  fuch  a  love  for  him,  that  he  fears  nothing  more 
than  that  hie  (hopld  efcape'his  hands  ?    I  unfeignedly*  declare,  that 
it  never  fo  much  as  entered  into  my  thoughts  to  (end  him  out  of 
this  place  into  any  foreign  parts ;  partly  becaufe  hi^  health  will  not 
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bear  any  journies,  and  partly  becaufe)  though  I  ihould  not  fcniple  to 
fend  him  into  any  part  of  the  world,  where  I  knew  him  out  of  all 
danger ;  yet  1  do  not  think  any  place  more  fecure  than  this  Sanit- 
ary, which  there  never  was  any  tyrant  &>  devili(h,  who  dare  violate  i 
and  I  truft  that  the  Almighty  ^od  will  ib  awe  the  minds  of  his  and 
my  enemies,  as  to  reftnin  them  from  ofiering  violence  to  this  holy 
place.     But  you  tell  me,  that  the  lord  protestor  and  the  council 
are  of  opinion  that  my  ion  cannot  deferve  a  Sandhiary,  and  therefore 
may  not  be  allowed  tne  privileges  of  it. .  He  hath  found  out  a  good* 
ly  glofs,  as  if  that  place  which  can  prote£l  a  thief  or  wicked  perfon, 
is  not  of  greater  force  to  defend  the  innocent,  becaufe  he  is  in  no 
danger,  and  therefore  can  have  no  need  of  it;  which  is  an  opinion 
as  erroneous  as  hdliih.    But  the  child,  you  fay,  cannot  require  the 
.  privilege  of  a  San£hiary,  and  therefore  fmce  he  has  no  will  to  chufe 
it,  he  ouffht  not  to  have  it.     Who  told  the  proto^or  fo  ^  Afk  him, 
and  you  uall  bear  him  require  it.     But  fuppofe  it  were  really  fo  that 
he  could  not  afk  it,  or  if  he  could,  would  not,  but  would  rather 
chufe  to  go  out;  I  think  it  is  fuf&cient  that  I  do  require  it,  and  am 
regiftered  a  (anduary-perfon,  to  make  any  man  guilty  of  breaking 
San&uary  to  take  my  (on  out  d*  it  by  force  and  againft  my  will*  For 
is  not  the  San6hiary  a  protection  in  that  cafe  as  well  for  my  goods  as 
myfelf  ?  No  man  can  lawfully  take  my  horfe  from  me,  if  I  (tole  him 
not,  or  owe  nothing ;  and  furely  much  lefs  my  child.     Befides,  by^ 
law,  as  my  learned  council  iheweth  me,  hens  my  ward,  becaufe  he' 
hath  no  lands  by  defeent  bolden  by  knights  fervice,   but  only  by 
foccage  (  and  then  I  being  the  guardian  of'  my  fon  by  law,  no  mai. 
can  take  him  by  force  from  me,  without  injuftice,  in  any  place,  and 
without  (acrilege  from  hence.     And,  upon  this  right,  I  do  infift  and 
require  the  privilege  of  Sandhiary  for  him,  as  my  pupil  and  infant,  to 
whom  alone  by  law  the  care  of  him  belongs :  and  if  this  triple  cord 
may  be  broken ;  I  mean,  the  right  which  I  have  to  keep  him  with 
me  by  the  law  of  man,  as  his  guardian  ;  by  the  law  of  nature,  as  his 
mother ;  and  by  the  law  of  God,  as  being  in  San6luary  with  him — ^If 
all  this  be  not  enough  td  fecure  him  from  any  human  force,  1  think 
nothing  under  heaven  can.  But  I  do  notdefpairof  fafety,  where^I  have  _ 
always  founA  fo  much.  Here  was  I  brought  to  .bed  of  my  fon,  who  is 
now  king ;  and  though  his  enemy  reigned,  and  might  have  ufed  the 
&me  or  Tike  pretences  to  have  taken  us  both  from  San£tuary,  yet  he 
did  not :  and  I  hope  no  man  will  have  the  boldnefs  to  a£l  contrary  to 
all  former  precedents,   but  the  place  that  proteScd  one  fon,  will 
be  as  great  a  fecurity  to  the  other ;    for  to  be  plain  with  you,  my 
lord,  I  fear  to  put  him  into  the  proteftor's.  hands,  becaufe  he  hath 
his  brodaer  ahready ;  and  fince  he  pretends  to  be  the  next  heir  to  the 
crown  after  them,  notwithftanding  his  iifters,  if  th^  any  ways  mif-. 
•carry,  his  way  to  the  throne  lies  plain  and  eafy  to  him.     Now;  this 
is  fo  juft  a  caufe  of  fear,  that  even  the  laws  of  the  land  teach  me  it, 
ivhich,  as  learned  men  tell  me>  forbids  eveiy  man  th^  guardxanihip 
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of  diem,  1)y  WhoTe  death  they  become  heirs  tn^  their  infaeritan€C  : 
^nd  if  the  law  is  {o  careful  of  iuch  as  harre  die  leaft  inheritance,  how 
OHich  more  ought  I  to  be  fearful  that  my  children  coftie  not  into  his 
power,  who,  b^  their  death,  will  have  the  kingdom  for  his  inherit 
tance.  By  thele  reafons  I  am  cohfirihed  in  niy  refUntions  of  kdep- 
ii)g  mv  (on  in  SancStuary  with  me,  and  my  right  fo  to  do;  and  think 
themfo  far  to  outbalance  the  pit)tedar's  frivolous  reafons,  of  keeping 
his'brodier  company,. and  being  diihonourable  to  hiqi,  that  I  cannot 
alter  mymiiid:  fbi*  I  haVe  re^on  to  think,  thdt  whoever  he  proves 
^  prote6lor  to^  he  will  prove  a  deftroyer  to  them,  if  they  be  once  in 
his  hands  4nd  power.  I. know  the  protedor  and  council  have  power 
endMS^  if  they  have  will,  to  take  him  and  me  from  diis  place  i  but 
whoiioever  he  be  that  fbali  dare  to  do  it,  i  pi^y  God  fend  him 
Ihortly  need  of  ^  fan£^uary,  but  no  poffibility  to  Catnt  to  it !" 
.  The  Cardinal  feeing  the  queen  groW  more  and  more  paffionatt  by 
difcourfiiig,  and  to  reflect  inarply  upon  the  prote£kor,  which  he  was 
unwilling  to  hear,  becaufe  he  believed  them  inconfiderate  efle^b  of 
paffion,  mbught  i^tixhe  to  break  off  arguing  with  her ;  and  therefore, 
to  bring  all  things  (x>  a  concluflou,  ikid  uiito  her}  ^  Madam,  I  wiU 
not  difpute  the  matter  longer  with  you :  it  is  equal  to  me  whether 
YOU  deliver  him  or  not.  I  am,  with  thefe  lords,  but  the  meflenger  to 
know  ^bur  refolution ;  and  beg  you  will  but  tdl  us  plainly,  v^iether 
~'ou  Will,  or  will  not,  deliver  him  to  usi  Fortfaough,  if  ypureiign 

lim  to  us^  I  durft  pawn  my  own  body  and  Ibul  to  you  for  his  fafety  ^ 
Y^t,  if  you  deny  it^  I  will  immediately  depart^  and  nnifh  my  truft,  re- 
folving  never  to  engage  in  the  matter  again,  fince  I  fee  you  fo  refo«- 
lute  in  your  own  judgment,  as  if  you  thought  both  me,  and  all 
others,  ikcked  either  wit  or  honefty;  wit,  in  trac  we,  not  perceiving 
the  prote^or's  ill  defigns,,  were  made  the  tools  of  his  wicked  craft; 
lK)nefty,  in  that,  knowing  his  intentions,  we  have  laboured  to  bring 
your  ion  into  the  proteSoi''s  hands  to  doftroy  him;  an  execrable 
treafon»  which,  as  ourfclve^  abhor,  fo,  we  dare  boldly  (ay,  was  far 
A-om  the  protestor's,  thoughts,  and  cannot  be  imputed  to  any  in  this 
cafe ;  but  you  muil  brand  the  whole  council  with  fhort^ftgnted  advice 
and  difloyalty  to  their  prince." 

Thefe  words  of  the  cardinal'^  being  peremptory  and  fliort^  much 
amufcd  the  queen  i  b^ing  put  to  it  on  a  hidden  to  refolve  whether  (he 
would  fend  him  or  no«  The  cardinal  (he  faw  ready  to  depart^  and 
the  protc6t:or  and  council  were  near,  (he  knew  \  what  to  do  (he  could 
not  tell :  (he  feared  that  by  delivering  him,  (he  caft  him  into  die 
mouth  of  ruin  9  and  by  keeping  him,  fiie  did  but  provoke  the  pro- 
te£lor  and  council  to  be  more  rough  arid  fevere  with  them  both. 

She  faw  there  was  no  way  to  fave  him  (rom  the  protoSor's  hands, 
but  by  conve}'ing  him  out  of  his  knowledge  or  power ;  which,  though 
ihe  wi(hed,  yet  (he  had  no  way  to  tSeSt  it :  wherefore  (he  refolved 
ico  make  tbe  bcA  ufe  of  necefiity,  and  fmce  the  proteftor  muft  have 
him,  tjdce  the  heft  way  to  fecure  him  in  his  iumds.    She  ooofxdertd 

that 
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-that  her  Ibu^  were  but  grpiui^ed  <hi /vaheioent  prefumpt'toos,  and 
.therefore  hoped thiaga mightoot prove fp  bad  ^  (beimagin^fl-  Si)^ 
•could  not  doubt  of  the  £ardu)sd'«  ijncerkj  and  .lovaky  to  ber  Soai 
and  though  (he  indeed  feared  he  might  be  deceived,  yet  (be  did  not 
believe  either  he,  or  the  lord^  pr^nt,.  would  be  »ny  )V^  agqe^Iary 
to  bis  deftni^Uon :  and  for  tbefe  reafons.fbe  tbongbt  it.))e(t$r  to  d^ 
liver  hiih  to  them,  who  were  ready  (o  pawn  their  honour  fu^  livf^ 
ibr  Us  fiscurity,  ^i^d  would  therefore  look  upon  tbemfelves  eng^g^ 
for  his  iaietv,  than  ru6Fer  him  to  be  Ulcen  from  h^r  i  ^nd  thercupco 
,takij)g  her  ion,  the  Duke  of  York,  in  her  ha^d,  jQ)e  kd  him  to  cte 
cardinal  and  lords,  and  with  gre^t  eam^ftnej^  iaid  to$thei|i,  ^  My 
.lord  cardbial,  -and  you. my  lords,  I  am  not  fo  opinion^ti^d  of  m^]f^ 
pr  ill-advifed  concemi^jg  you»  as  p  miftri#  eitfayer  your  wifdc^  qr 
iidelity,  s^  I  iball  proye  to  you,  by  repofi^e  fuch  truft  in  yoy,  ,as,  if 
either  of  them  be  waiHiDg  io  yOMi  wUl  re^xmd  to  my  ij^expreftUe 

S:ic^  the  damage  of  t  the  whole  realm,  and.your  eternal  (bame  aiyi 
brace:  ibr,  lol  bere  is  my  fon,  die  pmn  whom  ypu  ^ix^i 
jand  though  IdoHbt not, b^it  that  I  cotiU keepbim &le  in.tbis  Sapo- 
tyary  from  all  vjoknc^,  yet  here  I  refim  bun  into  yo^r  hand$.  I 
aqi  ieafible  that  J  fwmpx  hasi»rds  in  lo  doing;  no  what  leTs  than 
<ny  fears  fuggeft :  for  I  hav^  foqie  fo  |creat  eufemies  to  my  bloody 
that  if  they  knew  where  any  of  it  lay  in  meir  own  veins,  they  would 
prefently  let  it  out ;  and  much  more  in  odiers,  and  the  nearer  tp  me 
the  more  zealoufly.  £i4>erience  alfo  convinces  us  all,  ihsit  thfi  de-» 
fure  of  a  kingdom  knows  no  kindred.  The  bxsother  in  that  cafe 
hath  been  the  deftr^£tion  of  the  brother,  and  the  fon  of  his  father: 
and  have  we  any  cauie  to  think  the  uncle  will  be  more  tender  of  his 
nephews^  Each  of  tbefe  children  are  the  other's  defence,  while  they 
are  afunder;  if  ooebe  iad^  Acj  are  both  fecure;  but  being  bo^ 
together  they  are  in  grj^at  danger  :  and,  therefere,  as  a  wife  mer- 
chant will  never  advenpire  all  his  goods  in  one  fliip)  fo  it  looks  not 
fo  politically  in  me  to  put  them  both  under  the  lame  hazards.  But 
notwitbftanding  all  this,  (.whether  rightly  fbrqfeen  or  no,  I  leave 
to  you, to  think  on,  and  prevent)  I  do  here  deliver  bin?,  and  his 
brother  in  him,  to  your  keeping,  ^  whom  I  fhai\  aik  him  agab  at 
all  time3  before  God  and  ^e  world.  I  am  confident  of  ycur  fide- 
lity, and  have.no  reaibn  to  diftruft  your  wifdom,  power,  or  ability 
to  keep  him,  if  you  will  make  ufe  of  your  refolution  when  it  is 
required ;  and  if  ygu  azts  unwilling  to  do  that,  then  I  pray  you  leave 
him  ftiU  here  with  me :  and  that  you^inay  not  meet  with  more  than 
you  did  expert,  let  me  beg  of  you,  for  the  truft  which  his  fiither 
ever  repAiwl  in  you,  and  for  the  confidence  I  now  put  in  you,  that 
as  you  think  I  fw  too  much,  fo  you  would  be  cautious  that  in  thLs 
weighty  cafe  you  fear  not  too  little ;  bccaufe  your  credulity  here  mav 
make  an  irrecoverable  miftake/'  Having  thus  fpoken,  ihe  turned 
•  to  die  child,  and  faid  to  .him,  ^  Farewel,  mine  own  fweet  fon !  the 
Almighty  be  thy  .protedor :  lin  me  kifs  thee. once  more  before  we 
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psrt,  for  God  knows  when  we  (hall  kift  again/'  And  then  fiavin^ 
kifled  him,  flie  bleiled  him,  and  turned  from  him  and  wept !  and  lb 
went  her  way,  leaving  the  child  with^  the  lords  weeping  aHb  for  her 
departure. 

The  cardinal  and  lords  having  obtained  their  defire  thus,  and 
gotten  the  Duke  of  York  from  his  mother,  immediately  led  him  to 
the  Star-Chamber,  where  the  protedor  and  lords  of  the  council  ftaid 
in  expe£btion  of  him*  The  protedor  received  htm  with  all  the 
feeming  kindnefs  and  refped  that  was  due  to  him,  as  the  king's  bro* 
ther  and  his  nephew ;  and,  taking  him  in  his  arms,  kifled  him,  and 
faid,  "  Now  welcome,  my  lord,  with  all  my  very  heart  !**  and  the 
£ime  day  carried  him  to  the  king  his  brother,  who  was  at  die  bifliop 
oC  LfOndon's  palace  near  St.  Paul's  church.  Here  he  left  them  a 
few  days  together ;  and  becaufe  all  things  were  in  a  great  forward- 
.  nefs  for  the  coronation,  which  he  was  zealous  to  promote,  he 
caufed  the  king  ai^  the  duke  his  brother  to  be  removed  to  the 
Tower,  the  ufual  place  from  whence  that  (cdenmity  beran,  with 
much  pomp  and  ftate.  But  now  the  ptcftador  was  at  a  ftand  how 
to  proceed :  he  looked  upon  himfelf  as  the  lawful  king  of  thefe 
realms,  by  the  judgment  of  fuch  as  were  beft  able  to  determine  fuch 
doubts  i  but  yet,  fince  his  brother's  children  were  generaltv  preiiimed 
the  true  heirs,  and  tlieir  illegitimacy  not  underftood,  or  aifregarded, 
he  was  afiraid  to  claim  his  right  againft  the  common  opinion,  and 
yet  as  loth  to  throw  it  up  himfelf  as  he  muft  do  by  crowning  his 
orother's  fon.  There  was  almoft  a  neceffity  the  coronation  ihould 
go  forward ;  it  had  proceeded  (b  far,  that  the  nation  would  grumble 
extremely  at  the  expence,'  if  it  were  now  laid  afide ;  and  on  the  other 
fide,  if  has  nephew  were  crowned,  he  muft  give  up  his  rights  and 
hot  only  deprive  himfelf  but  his  children :  \^erefore  he  refolved 
with  himfelf  to  feem  as  eameft  as  ever  in  carrying  it  on ;  and  to 
that  end,  appointed  a  council  of  fuch  lords  as  he  knew  to  be  moft 
faithful  to  the  king  his  nepfiew,  of  whom  the  Lord  Haftings  the 
chamberlain,  and  Lord  Sfardcy,  were  the  chief,  to  aflemble  De  die 
in  d'um  at  Baynard's  Caftle,  to  confult  and  contrive  the  ways  and 
ceremonies  for  th6  coronation  of  his  nephew :  but  in  the  mean  fea- 
Ipn  he  contrived  fecretly  to  make  known  his  own  title  to^  certain 
perfons  that  he  could  confide  in,  and,  by  delapng  the  coronation, 
try  how  Far  his  own  interefh  might  be  advanced,  that  he  might  ob- 
tain his  right  peaceably  and  quietly ;  but  beinr  fenfibk  how  great 
prejudices  he  was  to  encounter  with  on  all  han£,  he  knew  he  mufl 
proceed  very  warily  in  it.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham,  in  all  his 
motions,  hitherto  had  been  his  chief  friend  and  affiftant.*  He  in  a 
manner  had  made  him  protedor,  and  it  would  be  fuch  a  difobliga- 
tion  if  he  fhould  not  make  ufe  of  him  in  his  councils,  diat  be  cer- 
tainly would  turn  his  enemy,  and,  being  of  fuch  mighty  irrtereft:, 
would  pull  him  down,  as  he  had  fet  him  up.  And  yet  he  coukl 
hardly  hope  for  any  encouragement  from  him  \  becaufe,  thongh  tKe 
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duke  vm  a  msd-content  in  the  days  of  the  late  king,  yet  he  Teemed 
very  loyal  to  his  fon,  as  if  he  had  buried  the  enmity  to  his  father 
in  his  grave.  But  the  protestor  knew  oM  enmity  is  eafily  revived  } 
and  to  prepare  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  for  his  defigns,  he  fuborned 
certain  perfons  about  the  duke,  to  reprefent  to  him  the  king's  dif- 
pleafure  for  imprifoning  his  mother's  kindred,  and  into  what  a  mifer^ 
able  dilemma  he  had  run  himfelf  by  that  a£Hon;  for  if  they  were 
reledfed  they  would  bear  him  an  immortal  grudge,  and  if  they  were 
put  to  death,  he  was  fure  to  incur  the  king  s  anger  fcymuch,  that  he 
could  hope  for  nothing  but  misfortunes  on  all  hands ;  for  the  king 
did  not  refrain  from  fuch  expreffions  as  (hewed,  that  whenever  he  had 
power  he  would  revenge  it  upon  him  to  the  utmoft.  Thcfe  relations 
Itruck  him  with  a  fear  of  danger,  and  prcdifpofed  hini  to  lay  hold  upon 
any  opportunity  of  fecuring;  himfelf  j  which  the  Duke  of  Gloucefteri 
who  hid  the  train,  foon  offisred  him :  for  a  little  after,  inviting  hint 
to  a  conference,  he  deftred  him  to  affift  him  in  taking  upon  him  the 
crown  of  England  as  bis  right,  fhewing  him  the  judgment  of  the 
civil  lawyers  concerning  the  Illegitimacy  of  his  brother's  children, 
and  proAiifing,  as  the  reward  of  his  faithful  fervices  to  him,'  that  his 
fon  inould  marry  the  duke's  daughter  ;*  that  he  would  give  him  the 
caridom  of  Hereford  with  all 'the  appurtenances,  which  though  his 
inheritance,  vet  had  been  unjuftly  kept  from  him  by  his  brother  j 
and,  laftly^  tnat  he  woi^d  allow  him  a  large  fhare  of  King  Edward's 
tr^afure,  and  fo  much  of  the  wardrobe  as  fhould  furnilh  his  houie« 
and  fettle  upon  him  and  his  poflerity  the  office  of  high  conftable  ot 
England,  which  his  anceftors  by  defcent^  for  many  generations^ 
had  enjoyed. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  not  bard  to  be  won  to  engage  in. 
fuch  an  aftion  as  fecured  him  from  his  prefent  fears,  and  afforded  k 
profped  of  fo  ,much  gain  and  advantage  j  arid  fo  became  a  zealousi 
a£tor  for  the  protoftor  in  making  him  king,  for  he  foon  brought 
many  of  his  friends  into  the  fame  defign ;  and,  with  the  proteftor,  con- 
ftituted  a  council,  which  fat  at  Crofbye's  Place,  (the  proteftor's 
jnanfion-houfe)  to  contrive  the  moft  artificial  and  politic  ways  to 
fettle  the  crown  upon  his  head ;  but  they  were  to  meet  very  fccretly 
and  privately.  ^ 

This  c^ouncil  had  not  fat  long,  but  both  their  perfons  and  theit 
anions  were  difcerned :  for  Cardinal  Bourchier,  archbifhop  of  Can- 
terbury, Thomas  Rotherham,  archbifllop  of  York,  Johrt  Morton, 
bifliop  of  Ely,  the  Lord  Stanley,  Lord  Haftings,  and  other  perfonJ 
of  quality,  who  were  bufy  to  order  the  coronation,  perceived  that, 
notwithltanding  their  endeavours,  matters  moved  flowly,  and  they 
faw  caufe  to  fufpeft  contrary  motions* 

The  common  people  began  to  murmur  at  the  delays  of  the  coro- 
nation, and  talked  as  though  there  were  fome  bad  defign^i  on  foot, 
though  no  man  could  guefs  at  what  was  really  intended  ;  but  it  was 
generallylooked  upon  as  a  bad  omen,  that  the  prote6br  took  upon 
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luma  fUte  and  magnificence  above  his  place,  and  would  endure 
none  but  his  own  fervants  about  the  king ;  who  gave  an  unkind 
welcome  to  all  perfdns,  that  either  defired  to  fee  the  kingy  out  of 
curiofity,  or  wait  on  him  out  of  duty  -,  as  though  they  would  tell 
men,  that  they  muft  feek  the  king  elfewhere,  viz.  at  their  maftcr's 
palace ;  which  was  ibon  fo  well  underftood  by  fuch  as  expeAed  any 
.  honours  and  preferments  at  court,  that  the  protedor  was  flattered 
and  carefled  as  king;  while  his  nephew  was  Uttle  regarded^  and  b^re 
only  an  iniignificant  name. 

Theie  a£Uons  increafed  the  jealoufy  of  the  lords  who  fat  at  Bay- 
pard's  Caftle  to  dircSt  the  coronation  ;  and  the  Lord  Stanley,  who 
was  a  wife  and  fagacious  man,  began  to  declare  openly  to  his  bre- 
thren, *^  That  he  much  diiliked  thefe  doings,  and  could  not  believe 
that  two  different  councils  could  produce  any  good  cffeSts :  we  are 
confcious  of  the  loyalty  and  integrity  of  our  anions,  but  who  knows 
what  the  cabal  at  Crofbye's  Place  talk  of  and  contrive  I  I  fear  what 
we  are  building,  they  are  plucking  down  ;  and  unle(s  we  could  unite^ 
or  know  their  councils,  ours  will  be  in  vain%"    <^  Peace,  my  lord,*^ 
£ud  the  Lord  Haftings ;  ^^  never  fear  or  mifdoubt  any  thin^ :   I 
durft  aifure  you,  upon  my  life,  all  is  well,  or  at  leaft  nothing  ill  is 
intended  s^nft  us :  for  while  one  man  is  there,  who  is  never  abfent^ 
I  am  fure  there  can  be  nothing  propounded  which  (hall  found  ill  to 
Ine,  but  it  will  be  in  my  ears  as  foon  as  it  is  out  of  their  mouths 
'  almoft."    This  the  Lord  Haftings  meant  of  one  Catcfby,  a  lawyer, 
who  was  his  fpecial  confident,  and  being  put  into  a  confiderable 
truft  in  the  counties  of  Leicefter  and  Northampton,  where  this 
lord's  intereft  and  power  lay,  nAerely  by  his  means,  was  reputed  by 
him  fo  faithful  and  grateful,  that  he  would  neither  do,  nor  fufier  to 
be  done,  any  things  injurious  to  his  patron;  which,  indeed,  he  had 
great  reafon  to  have  done,  but  he  much  deceived  him,  as  will  after 
appear,  and  fo  was  the.  chief  inftrument  of  working  the  protestor's 
will  and  aiqis ;  for  the  lords  generally  faw  fo  many  ugns  of  diftrufl-, 
that  had  they  not  relied  entirely  on  the  Lord  Haftings's  word,  whom 
they  ^new  firm  and  loyal,  they  bad  aU  departed  every  man  to  his  own 
country,  and  provided  for  their  own  fafety,  which  had  certainly  bro- 
ken all  the  proteftor's  meafures ;  for  they  were  men  of  great  power- 
and  intereft  with  the  people,  and  could  eafdy  have  kept  matters  in 
the  right  current,  had  they  been  at  liome ;  but  Catefby  carrying  all 
fiiir  to  Haftinj;s,  and  he  perfuading  tliem  that  nothing  could  be  done 
amifs  till  he  mould  know  it  and  advertife  them  of  it,  they  trufted  to 
him,  ai}d  denying  their  own  fenfrs  almoft,  to  conftrue  all  things  for 
the  beft,  laid  themTelves  open  to  ruin,  and  made  way  to  the  protec- 
for's  defigns,  whiph  both  himfelf  and  his  council  were  vigUant  to 
improve. 

The  former  jealoufies  of  the  council  at  Baynard's  Caftle  were 
foon  known  to  the  pro^£tor  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham ;  and 
though  they  would  not  feem  to  be  ieniible  of  i^  yet  they  took 
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up  refolotions  with  themielves,  either  to  win  them  over  to  their 
fide,  or,,  if  not,  to  fecure  them  from  being  their  enemies  $  and  to  this 
end  ther  Ibewed  great  favour  to  the  Lord  Haftinss,  who  much  in- 
fluenced the  anions  of  all  the  reft;  and  kept  him  much  in  theijp 
company,  hoping  by  fiuniliarity  and  friendly  endearments  to  diipofe 
him  to.a  compliance  with  their  dcftgns,  which  they  not  long  after  * 
caufed  Cateiby,  his  fsuniliar  acquaintance,  to  propound  t6  him,  but 
at  fome  diftance,  left  his  refufal  fhould  betray  all ;  for  if  they  could 
gain  him,  they  were  fure  of  the  greater  part  of  the  reft.  Oatefby^ 
who  had  now  forgotten  .all  former  oUigations,  and  was  courting 
greater  favours>  readilv  undertook  the  employment;  and  coming  to 
the  Lord  Haftings,  wno  had  j^t  yet  the  leaft  miftruft  of  him»  after 
much  other  difcourfe  about  the  prefent  circumftances  of  affairs,  aiks. 
his  opinion  about  the  title  and  claim  that  the  prote£lor  had  to  the 
crown ;  infinuating,  that  if  it  might  lawfully  be  done,  it  would  be 
better  that  an  experienced  perfon  anid  a  brave  commander  (hotdd  rule 
than  a  child.  The  Lord  Haftings,  who.was  firmly  loyal  to  King  £d« 
ward's  children,  prefuming  upon  Catefby's  fidelity,  ^edy  open^  his 
mind  to  him  without  any  circumlocutions ;  and  having  fliewed  hini 
what  jealoufies  the  council  had  of  the  proteAor's  anions,  with  indig.^ 
nation  exprefled  his  utter  diflike  of  it  in  words  to  this  efkA :  ^  Tluit 
he  had  rather  fee  the  death  and  deftru£Uon  of  the  prQte£b>r  and  the 
Duke  of  Buckingham,  than  the  young  king  deprived  of  the  crown  ; 
and  that  if  he  difcerned  any  defigns  that  way,  in  any  perfons  whatih* 
ever,  he  Mrould  engage  his  utmoft  power  and  ability  againft  them/* 
Thdfe  words,  which  it  is  believed  the  Lord  Haftings  would  never 
have  fpolb,  had  he  fiifpe<fted  either  the  miffion  or  treachery  of 
Catdby,  were  Carried  to  the  proteAor  immediately,  and  reprefented 
to  him,  not  with  the  m(dlif}dng  terms  of  a  friend,  but  aggravations 
of  an  enemy ;  becaufe  he  hoped,  by  his  death  and  the  prote6^or's  fa- 
vour, which  for  this  ill  ofEce  alone  he  had  reafon  not  to  doubt  of, 
to  obtain  moft  of  the  rule  and  truft  which  that  lord  had  in  his  coun- 
try, and  (o  his  ruin  would  be  his  own  making. 

The  protestor  received  the  account  of  Haftings's  averfiOQ  to  his 
defigns  with  much  trouble  and  regret ;  not  for  the  difappointment 
only,  but  becaufe  he  had  a  great  love  for  him,  who  had  always  been 
his  friend,  and  had*  done  him  many  kindnefTes  in  his  brother's  days  ; 
and  therefore  engaged  Catefby  to  win  him,  if  pofEble :  but  Cate/by^ 
willing  to  fee  his  oownfal,  reprefented  him  fo  irreconcileable  to  his 
proceedings,  that  he  changed  die  protedor's  love  into  hatred  to 
nim,  and  made  him  lay  hold  upon  any  (light^pretences  to  take  away 
his  life,  without  which  he  faw  he  muft  meet  with  a  great  impedi-* 
ment  in  the  road  of  his  ambition ;  and  fo  the  way  was  agreed*  upon 
in  this  manner:  The  protedor  called  a  great  council  at  the- Tower 
on  Friday  the  13th  of  June,  on  pretence  of  concluding  all  things  for 
die  coronation,  which  drew  on  apace,  the  pageants  being  making 
fify  and  night  at  Weftmjnfter,  and  vi^hials  kiUed  ready  fgr  it.  The 
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lords  o£tbis  council  aflembled  early  in  the  morning,  and  Lt  dofe  ta 
iheir  bufuiefs  to  iettle  every  thing  for  that  folemnity. 

•  The  prote<5lor  came  about  nihe  o'clock  to  them,  and  haying  Ck^ 

luted  all  the  lords  very  courteouily,  excufed  himfeLF  for  coming  to 

^em  fo  late,  faying  meirrily,  that  he  had  played  the  fluggard  this 

tnorning.      Then  he  fat  down  and  difcourfed  awhile  with  them 

about  the  bufmefs  in  hand,  and  was  very  plea(ant  and  jocofe  in  all  his 

fpeeches.     Among  other  things  more  Serious,  he»  by  the  bye,  faid 

to  the  biihop  of  Ely,  .*'  Aly  lord,  you  have  very  good  ftrawberries  in 

your  g'^den  at  Holbom  i  i  deiire  you  to  let  us  nave  a  diih  to  dinner. " 

.  f^  Gladly,  my  lord,  will  I  do  that!"  quoth  the  biihop  i  ^l  wifh  I  had 

fome  better  thing  as  iready  for  your  feryice  as  they  :"  and  thereupon 

fent  his  fervant  in  all  hafte  for  a  diih  of  ftrawberries.    A  little  alter 

.  this,  the  protestor  obliging-  them  to  go  on  in  their  councils,  r&r 

quelled  them  to  difpenfe  with  his  abfeo^e  awhile,  and  fi>  departed, 

.    In  t^^  fpace  of  little  more  than  an  hour  he  returned  again^   bat 

,  with  fuch  an  angry  countenance,  knitting  his  b]:ows,  frowning  and 

biting   his  lips,  that  the  whole  council  were  amazed  at  the  fudden 

change^  Bein^  fat  down,  he  faid  nothing  for  a  good  while,  but  at 

length  fpoke  with  great  concern,and  afked  them  tlus  queftion :  ^  W-hat 

punishment  dp  they  deferve  who  had  plotted  his  death,  who  was  fo 

pear  in  bipod  to  the  king,  and  by  office  the  protedor  of  the  king's 

perfpn  ai^id  realm  ?'^  This  queftion  he  had  railed  out  of  Catelby'sac-- 

count  of  the  Lord  Haftings's  words  and  difcourfe^  which  he  {c>  re-i 

prcfented  to  him,  as  if  he  had  wiihed  and  contrived  his  death.     The 

•  lords  of  the  council  >yere  much  ftartled  at  it';  and,  thinking  with 
tKemfelves  of  whom  he  meant  it,  returned  no  anfwer.  The  Lord 
Ha^ngs,  who  was  always  familiar  with  him,  and  thought  this  ^ne« 
rsd  filence  not  refpe&ful,  replied)  That  they  deferved  to  be  punnhed 
as  heinous  traitors;,  whcrfbever  they  were*  Then  faid  the  prote£bbr| 
"  And  that  hath  that  forcerefe  my  brother's  wife,  (meaning  the  queen, 
but  difdaining  to  call  her  fp^  with  others  her  accomplices,  endea- 
voured to  do."  Thefe  words  begat  freihfeairs  and  difturbances  among 
them,  becauie  they*moft  of  them  favoured  the  queen :  but  Haftings 
was  well  enough  content  that  the  crime  was  not  laid  upon  any  that 
he  loved  better,  though  he  liked  not  that  the  prote6)[or  had  not  com- 
municated it  to  him,  as.  he  had<lone  his  defigns  to  put  the  queen's- 
kindred  to  death}  (which  was  by  his  advice  and  approbation  to 
be  .done  that  day  at  Pomfret  Caftle.)  The  protedor  ftill  went  on 
ip  his  complaints,  and  (aid,  ^^  See  in  what  a  miferable  manner  that 
forcerefe,  and  Shore's  wife,  with  others  their  aflaciates,  have  by 
their  forcery  and  witchcraft,  mifcrablydeftroyed  my  body !"  and  therc- 

•  with,  unbuttoning  his  left  ileeve,  (hewed  them  his  ann^  fle(hlefs,  dry 
and  withered  'y,  faving,  <'  Thus  would  they  by  degrees  have  deftroyed 

^my  whole  body,  if  they  bad  not  been  difcovered  and  prevented,  in  a 
Jhort  time."  This  prpof,  which  the  protedlor  Aou^t  to  give  of 
his  accu(atien,  convinced  the  council  that  he  had  oqly  a  mind  to 
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^vturd  widi  diem,  for  tkey  all  knew  that  his  arm  wae  never  other* 
wife  y  and  that  as  the  queen  was  t€x>  nice  to  engage  in  any  fooliili 
cnterprize,  toy  if  ihe  hsd  done  it,  flie  would  hot  have  made  Short's 
wife,  whom  of  all  women  (he  mc^  hated,  becaufe  (he  was  her 
bufband's  beft-^beloved  concubine^  one  of  her  council. 

The  Lord  Haftings,  who,  from  King  Edward's  death,  had  kept 
Shore's  wife,  (for  whom  he  had  a  great  kindnefs  in  the  king's  lite, 
but  in  reverence  to  him  forbore  her)  was  inwardly  troubled  to  hear 
ber,  whom  he  loved,  and  knew  to  be  innocent  of  any  fuch  thing,  (o 
highly  and  unjuftly  accuied,-  and  becaufe  he  had  made  the  firft  anv 
fwer  to  the  duke's  queflion,  he  took  himfelf  obliged  to  return  as 
mo6e&  an  anfwer  as  he  could  to  bis  accufetion ;  and  therefore  feid^ 
^  Certainly,  my  lord,  if  ^y  have  indeed  done  any  fuch  dung,  they 
deferve  to  be  bo^  feverely  puniibed."  But  this  anfwer  difcovered 
the  Lord  Haftings's  opinion  fo  itpch,  that  he  thought  the  accufa^ 
tion  falfe  and  forged,  that  the  prote^or  in  anger  matched  hold  of 
his  words,  and  laid,  "  Do  you  anfwer  me  with  if 's  and  and's,  as  if 
I  charged  them  iaiiely  ?  I  tell  you,  they  have  done  it,  and  tbou  haft 
joined  with  them  in  this  villainy !"  and  there\Vith  clapped  his  fift 
down  bard  upon  the  board,  at  which  fign  feveral  men  in  arms  rufhed 
into  the  room,  crying,  <<  Treafon !  treafon ! "  The  proteftor  feeing  them 
come  in,  (aid  to  theLo^d  Haftings,  ^1  arreft  thee,  traitor !"  "  What 
me,  my  lord  J"  iaid  Ms^ings.  ^  Yea,  thou  traitor  !"  faid  the  pro-  . 
te^r  :  whereupon  h4  was  taken  into  their  cuAody.  In  this  buftle, 
which. was  aU  before  contrived,  a  certain  perfon  ftruck  at  the  Lord 
Stanley  wvth  a  pole-ax,  and  had  certainly  cleft  him  down,  had  not 
he  been  aware  of  the  Uow^  and  funk  under  the  table ;  yet  he  was 
wounded  fo  on  the  head,  that  the  blood  ran  about  his  ears. 

Then  was  Ae  archbifliop  of  York,  bilhop  of  Ely,  and  Lord 
Stanley,  with  divers  other  lords  who  were  thought  averfe  to  his  de- 
%hs,  imprifonad  41I  feveral  places  in  the  Towers  and  the  Lord 
liftings  ordered  forthwith  to  confefs  and  prepare  himfelf  for  his 
death  5  for  the  protestor  had  fworn  by  St.  Paul  that  he  would  not 
dine  till  his  head  ^as  off. 

,  It  was  in  vain  to  complain  of  feverity,  or  demand  jufticej  die 
prote^r's  oath  rauft  not  be  broken :  fo  he  was  forced  to  tjike  the 
next  prieft  that  came,  and  make  a  Ihort  confeffion,  for  the  cc»mmon 
form  was  too  long  for  the  proteftor's  ftomach  to  wait  on ;  am  1  being 
immediately  hurried  to  the  green  by  the  chapel  within  the  Toi  /er,  l^i^ 
head  was  laid  on  a  timber  log  which  was  provided  for  repairing  the 
chapel,  and  there  ftricken  off,  His  body  and  head  were  cr^i  tied  to 
Windfor,  and  there  buried  by  his  mafter  King  Edward  IV.  late  de- 
ceafed,  it  being  very  convenient  that  he  (hould  have  a  pfa  cc  next 
'  him  at  his  death,  who  had  loft  his  life  for  his  unmoveable  lo  yalry  to 
his  children. 

The  death  of  this  grea^Iord,  as  it  was  fudden  and  unfufp^  Sted,  fo 
\\  piiayfeem  tqhave  been  particularly  regarded  by  beavei^,   from 
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whence  he  had  many  omens  of  it  given  him  either  to  avoid  it  or  pre« 
pare  for  it,  if  he  had  had  but  wiidom  to  take  a  due  notice  of  dienn 
which  are  vforth  a  particular  relation,  that  we  may  fee  the  care  Pro* 
vidence  has  of  men  in  imminent  dangers. 

The  night  before  his  death,  the  Lord  Stanley  had  a  fearful  dream, 
in  which  he  thousfat  that  a  wild  boar  with  his  tuflies  had  fo  wounded 
his  own  and  die  lord  chamberlain's  head,  that  the  blood  ran  about 
both  their  ihoulders.  This  dream  had  more  than  an  ufual  impref- 
£on  upon  him ;  and  becaufe  he  interpreted  the  dream  of  the  protec- 
tor, who  gave  the  boar  for  his  arms,  and  the  wounds  and  blood 
from  their  heads  of  fome  imminent  danger  of  their  lives,  he  refolved 
no  longer  to  tarry  within  reach  of  his  power,  but  ordering  hoffes  to 
be  got  ready,  fent  his  chamberlain  to  the  Lord  Haftings  at  midnight 
to  acquaint  him  with  his  dream,  and  encourage  him  to  take  horfe  as 
fait  as  he  could,  and  with  him  fec^e  himfelH  for  widi  fwift  horfes  , 
tkey  could  get  near  their  friends  by  mornuig. 

The  Lord  Haftings,  though  awaked  out  of  his  fleep,  yet  being 
naturally  a  man  neither  melancholy  nor  fuperftitious,  received  the 
mdlage  with  a  fmile ;  and  faid  to  him,  ^  Doth  my  lord,  your  o^after, 
give  fo  much  credit  to  fuch  trifles  as  dreams,  i^ich  are  ufually  the 
cfie£l  of  our  fears  or  cares  ?  Pray  tell  him,  diat  it  is  plain  witch- 
craft to  believe  in  fuch  dreams ;  which,  if  they  may  be  allowed  fore* 
tellers  of  things  to  co«ne,  are  yet  fo  uncertain,  that  we  may  do  our* 
felvei  more  harm  than  good  in  following  them:  for  who  could  afiiire 
faim,  that  if  there  is  any  real  danger  to  be  feared  from  the  boar,  we 
ihall  Aot  fall  into  it  rather  by  flying  than  tarrying  ?  For,  if  we  ihould 
\)e  taViSn  and  brought  back,  (as  might  very  weU  lu^ipen)  we  fhould 
give &e  bear  juft  occafion  to  gore  us;  for  our  flight  would  be  fiicb 
lUi  argument  of  fome  guilt,  that  we  could  hardly  avoid  it ;  and  to  aJ^ 
ledge  A  dream  as  the  eaufe,  would  make  us  ridiculous  to  all  men : 
whereisre,  if  there  were  danger,  as  indeed  there  is  none,  unlefs  in  his 
caufele!s  fears,  it  is  rather  in  flying  than  tarrying ;  and  if  we  muft 
fall  into  it  one  way  or  other,  I  had  rather  that  men  fhould  fee  it  to 
be  from  others  fallehood,  than  my  guilt  or  cowardice :  and  therefore 
go  to  tky  mafter,  and  commend  me  to  him,  ^pd  bid  him  be  merry, 
and  feaf  nothing  ;  for  I  can  aillire  him,  that  there  is  as  little  danger 
from  the  man  he  means  as  from  my  own  right-hand**'  **  God  grant 
it  may  be  fo,"  fays  the  mefienger,  and  fo  departed.  The  gentle«» 
man  brought  the  meflagetp  his  lord,  and  made  him  forget  his  re«- 
iblution^  though  with  what  mifchief  to  himfelf  the  event  proved. 

Othei  ominous  preiages  he  had  of  his  death  that  morning,  wfaicJ) 
bis  fecu&ty  would  not  i^fier  him  to  take  notice  of,  Before  he  was 
up  from  his  bed,  (where  he  had  lain  all  night  with  Shore's  wife) 
there  ca«ie  to  him  Sir  Thomas  Howard^  fon  of  the  Lord  Howard, 
to  callhinn,  as  he  pretended,  and  to  accompany  him  to  the  council  % 
but  he  vas  really  font  by  the  protedor  to  perniode  him  to  come,  if 
ftc  ibouU  not  intend  it^  or^  if  be  itfigpfidii^  tx)  haAci^  hiiai  which, 
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though  he  managed  artificially  enough,  yet  being  of  the  protefbr's 
cabinet-council,  he  was  fufpicious ;  ana  in  the  way  as  they  pafled 
along,  he  gave  the  Lord  Haftings  fuch  an  odd  interruption — in  his 
difcourfe  with  a  prieft  which  he  inet  by  the  way,  by  telling  him, 
though  merrily,  that  he  wondered  he  would  talk  lo  long  with  a 
prieft;'  he  had  no  occafion  for  one  asygp^thzt  he  might  eafily  have 
I'ufpedled  he  knew  that  he  (hould  have  need  of  one  foon :  but  he  was 
a  loofe  and  carelels  man,  and  r^arded  it  not. 

In  the  way  alfo,  as  he  pafied  from  his  houfe  to  the  Tower,  his  hoiie 
that  he  was  accuftomed  to  ride,  ftun^bled  with  him  twice  or  thricft 
to  dangeroufly,  that  he  had  almoft  fidlen ;  which  thing,  though  it 
happens  almoft  daily  to  peifons  who  fall  into  no  miichance,  yet  of  , 
old  it  was  accounts  a  certain  preiage  of  fomc  misfortune.  Alfo^  ' 
when  he  came  to  the  Tower  whar^  within  a  ftone's  caft  of  the 
{>lace  where  his  head  was  cut  olF  a  few  hours  after,  he  met  with  a  . 
purfuivant  of  his  ewn  name  called  Haftings,  who  having  met  him  in 
the  fame  place  when  he  lay  under  king  Edward's  difpleafure, 
through  the  acculation  of  the  Lord  Rivers,  the  queen's  brother,  and 
was  in  great  danger  of  his  lifi:,  put' him  in  mind  of  his  former  dan- 
ger; and  thereupon  he  fell  into  a  difcourfe  with  him  about  it,  and 
iaid,  ^  Ah,  Haftings  1  doft  thou  remember  uriien  I  once  met  thee  tn 
this  place  before  with anheavy  heart?''  ^<  Yea, my  lord,"  faidhe,  ^very 
well ;  and,  thanks  be  to  God,  vour  enemies  got  no  good  and  you  no 
barm  by  it."  ^  You  would  fay  k>  indeed,"  (aid  the  Lord  Haftings,  ^  if 
you  knew  as  much  as  I  do  now,  or  as  you  will  ihortly.  I  was  never 
£o  afraid  of  my  life  as  I  was  then :  but  now  matters  are  well  mended 
with  me;  mine  enemies  are  now  in  as  great  danger  as  I  was  then, 
(this  he  faid,  becauie  he  knew  that  die  prote<£lor,  by  his  and  others 
advice,  h^  eiven  order  for  the  execution  of  the  Lbrd  Rivers,  Lord 
Grey,  and  Sir  Thomas  Vaughan,  at  Pomfret)  and  I  was  never 
merrier  nor  more  fecure  in  all  my  life."  With  thefe  words  he  parted 
and  vrent  into  the  Tower,  Whence  he  never  came  out  again. — Oh 
the  uncertain  confidence  and  fhort-fighted  knowledge  of  man! 
When  this  lord  was  moft  afraid,,  he  was  moft  fecure ;  and  when  he 
was  iecure,  danger  was  over  his  head.  By  him  we/may  fee  the 
truth  of  David's  advice,  **  O  put  not  your'truft  in  princes!"  and 
learn  to^^ave  all  to  God's  providence,  who  delivers  us  in  dangers, 
and  nevfr  leaves  us  but  when  we  grow  felf-confident ;  of  which  this 
great  man  was  a  fad  example,  and  ought  to  be  a  warning  to  us  in 
the  like  cafe. 

The  protedor  having  thus  far  proceeded  ta  open  himfelf  a  plaia 
way  to  the  crown,  by  removing  all  that  appeared  in  oppofition  to  it, 
Haftings  being  dead,  and  the  lords  of  his  party  in  prifon,  was  yet 
at  a  plunge,  how  to  juftify  to  the  nation  the  feverity  of  thefe  pro- 
ceedings a^nft  him :  for  the  Lord  Haftings,  though  in  himfelf  np 
good  man,  as  his  p^Uc  keeping  of.  Shore's  wife  for  his  concubine 
Sed^cd,  yet  was  had  iq  great  efteem  by  the  king's  friends,  as  a 
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perfon  of  appioved  loyalty  and  good  aSedfon  to  King  Edward's 
line»  and  by  the  people  as  a  lover  of  the  common  good ;  and  Ke  was 
ifenfible  that  the  news  of  his  death,  which  would  Ay  into  all  parts 
from  the  city  apace,  would  caufe  great  difcontents  in  all  parts  of 
|he  nation:  whereupon  he  thought  it  his  wifeft  courfetofend  for 
the  lord  mayor  and  chief  citizens  to  him  into  the*  Tower,  and  give 
^em  a  full  account  of  the  juftice  of  the  Lord  Haflings's  fiiflerings ; 
that  fo  the  murmurs  of  the  city  being  appealed,  the  nation  might 
bave  no  caufe  to  repine. 

/  Thii  contrivance  he  put  in  execution  immediately  after  dinner 
the  lame  day  $  and  having  put  on  old  nifty  armour,  which  lay  neg« 
le£ted  in  the  Tower,  and  commanded  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
to  do  the  iame,  as  if  their  fudden  danger  had  caufed  them  to  take 
any  thing  that  lay  next  for  their  defence^  he  and  the  duke  ftood 
leady  to  receive  them. 

When  they  were  come,  the  protef^or  tdd  them,  ^  That  the 
Lord  Haftings,  and  feveral  oti»er  perfons,  had  confpired  and  con- 
trived together  fuddenly  to  kill  him  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
that  day  in  council;  for  what  caufe,  or  for  i^at  defign,  he  could  not 
gue(s,  and  had  not  yet  time  to  fearch  it  out,  becaufe  he  had  no 
certain  knowledge  oip  the  intended  treafon  before  ten  o'clock  of  the 
lame  day,  fo  that  he  had  enough  to  do  to  ftand  upon  his  own  guard, 
and  provide  for  his  own  defence ;  which  though  they  had  both  done 
in  an  indecent  manner,  by  putting  on  fuch  fflthy'armour,  yet  ne- 
ceffity  obliging  them  to  it,  they  were  forced  to  take  what  was  next 
hand :  that  God  bad  wonderfidly  protected  them  from  the  danger 
he  hoped,  now  the  hord  Haftings  was  dead ;  againft  whom,  though 
there  might  feem  to  be  fomething  of  cruelty  u&d  in  fo  fudden  an 
execution,  widiout  any  legal  trial  and  hearing,  yet  there  appearing 
to  the  king  and  the  lords  of  his  council  many  reafons  to  believe, 
that  if  hq  had  been  kept  in  prifon,  his  complices  would  have  made 
a  formidable  infurre£lion  in  the  country  to  refcue  him,  and  his  guilt 
being  very  evident,  tliey  judged  it  beft  to  infli£lthe  deferved  puniih-' 
ment  of  his  crimes  upon  him  immediately,  that  the  peace  of  the 
nation  might  not  be  in  danger.  This  is  the  real  truth  of  the  bufi- 
aefe ;  and  we  have  therefore  called  you  hither  to  inform  you  of  it, 
that  you  may,  as  you  fee  caufe,  fatisfy  the  people  of  the  juftice  of 
the  Lord  Haftings's  fufFerings,  which,  though  we  were  no  ways 
obliged  to  do,  yet  out  of  our  care  to  pleaie  them,  we  have  con-^ 
defcended  to  it,  and  we  require  you  thus  to  report  it."  They  all 
anfwered  fair,  and  declared  their  readinefs  to  obey,  as  if  they  really 
believed  him,  though  in  themfelves  they  looked  upon  his  harangue 
as  a  plaufible  pretence  for  a  foul  fa£l;  and-  fo  taking  their  leaves  of 
him,  departed.  .  But,  upon  more  mature  deliberation,  this  was  not 
thought  fufficient  to  appeafe  the  people^s  minds;  and  therefore,  foort 
after  the  mayor  and  citizens  were  gone,  an  herald  of  arms  was  font 
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Into  the  city  to  publiih  a  proclamation  in  all  parts  of  ir,  to  this 

^  That  the  Lord  Haftings,  widi  divers  other  wicked  confpirators, 
had  traiteroufly  contrived  the  fame  day  to  have  flain  the  protedlor  and 
Duke  of  Buckingham  fitting  in  council,  with  a  purpofe  and  defign  to 
take  upon  him  the  government  of  the  king  and  kingdom,  and  rule  ail 
things  at  his  pleafure  i  hoping  that  when  thofe  were  dead,  they  fhould 
meet  no  oppofition  in  their  dcfigns — And  in  how  miferable  a  con- 
dition this  nation  had  been,  if  God  had  left  them  in  his  hands,  ap- 
peared from  the  former  adions  of  the  (aid  lord,  who  being  fo  ill  a  man^ 
could  not  make  a  good  governor.  For  he  it  was,  that  by  his  ill  advice 
enticed  the  king's  father  to  many  things  much  redounding  to  his  dif-. 
honour,  and  to  the  univerfal  damage  and  detriment  of  the  realm,  lead- 
ing him  into  debauchery  by  his  examplary  wickcdneis,  and  procuring 
lewd  and  ungracious  perlons  to  gratify  his  lufts,  and  particularly 
Shore's  wife,  who  was  one  of  his  fecret  council  in  this  trcafon  i  by 
which  lewd  living,  the  faid  king  not  only  (hortened  his  days,  but  alfci 
was  forced  to  oppre(s  and  tax  his  people,  that  he  might  have  I'ufHcient 
to  gratify  his  expences.  And  fince  the  death  of  the  faid  king,  he  hath 
lived  in  a  continual  incontinency  with  the  faid  Shore's  wire,  and  lay 
nightly  with  her,  and  particularly  the  very  night  before  his  death  ; 
to  that  it  was  no  marvel  if  his  ungracious  life  brought  him  to  as  un- 
happy a  death,  which  he  was  put  to  by  the  fpecial  cominahd  of  the 
king  s  highnefs,  and  of  his  honourabie  and  faithful  council,  both  for 
his  own  demerits,  being  fo  openly  taken  in  his  intended  treafon,  and 
alfo  left  any  delay  of  nis  execution  might  have  encouraged  other 
mi^hievous  perfons,  who  were  engaged  in  the  confpiracy  with  him, 
to  make  an  infurre£tion  for  his  deliverance ;  which  being  wifely  fore- 
fcen,  and  as  effe£lually  prevented,  was  the  only  means,  under  God's 
providence,  to  prcferve  the  whole  realm  in  peace  and  quietnefs." 

This  Droclamation,  which  was  very  well  indited  (as  was  thought 
by  Cateiby,  who  was  a  chief  a&or  in  this  tragedy)  and  as  fairly  writ- 
ten on  parchment,  though  the  expedition  of  the  publifhing  of  it  was 
looked  upon  as  politic  and  wife  to  prevent  the  difcontents  of  the  people, 
yet  it  did  very  little  good :  for  when  men  came  to  compare  thing;?, 
and  confidered  that  the  proclamation  was  very  elegantly  compofcd, 
very  foirly  written,  and  being  very  long  was  yet  publifiied  within  two 
hours  after  the  death  of  the  Lord  Haftlngs,  the.y  began  to  fufpecl 
that  the  lord  had  foul  dealings,  and  that  his  ruin  being  determined,  it 
was  .compofed  and  written  before  his  dea(h ;  for  the  time  after  was 
not  fufficient  either  to  comoofe  or  write  it  in :  and  hence  it  was,  that 
ibme  fpared  not  to  /eflc«  upon  it.  The  fcbool  matter  of'  Paul's 
iharply  ikid, 

**  Hcrc*s  a  very  goodly  calf, 
Foully  caft  away  for  haftc.'* 

And  a  merchant  that  ftood  by  him,  anfwered  hini,  It  was  written 
by  prophecy.     Thus  did   the  prote^or.  endQavouc  to  palliate  his 
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wickedfiefs  in  deftroying  the  Lord  Haftings :  but  all  was  in  vain ; 
(his  adion  was  too  foul  to  receive  any  tolerable  plea,  which  would . 
faSs  with  men  of  any  thought  at  all. 

The  prbteAor  having  done  as  much  as  could  be  done  (o  excuie  bis 
cruelty  to  the  Lord  Haftings,  took  Kimfelf  obliged  to  proceed  againft 
Shore's  wife,  whom  he  had  accufed  of  the  fame  trealbn  v  left  if  he 
fhould  let  her  eicape,  he  fhould  betray  his  plot :  for  if  flie  were  not 
guilty,  no  more  was  the  Lord  Haftings ;  and  if  he  defcrved  death, 
to  did  fhe.  For  this  reafon,  he  fent  Sir  Thomas  Howard  to  her 
houfe,  with  aji  order  of  council  to  apprehend  her  perfon,  and  (ets«  her 
goodsy  as  forfeited  to  the  klnz  by  her  treafon;  which  were  both  ac- 
cordingly done;  and  her  goods,  to  the  value  of  two  or  three  thoufand 
marks,  beinglaken  from  her,  (he  Was  carried  to  prifon  into  the  Tower  : 
within  a  fewvdays  after,  flie  was  brought  to  her  examination  before 
the  king's  council ;  and  the  proteAor  laid  to  her  charge,  «  That  fl|c 
had  endeavoured  his  ruin  and  deftruction  feveral  ways  |  and  par- 
ticularly, by  witchcraft  had  decayed  his  body,  andy  with  the  lAyrd 
Haftings,  h&d  contrived  to  aflaffinate  him."  But  fhe  macftr  fo  good 
i  d^ence  for  herielf,  as  that  there  appeared  not  the  leaft  fikelihood 
of  her  being  guilty :  whereupon  they,  by  the  proteftor's  order,  feli 
vpon  her  for  her  open  and  fcandalous  whoredom,  viMch  every  body 
Juiovnng,  (he  could  not  deny*  And  becaufe  they  would  do  fomething 
to  her  to  fatisfy  him,  Aey  delivered  her  over  to  the  Bifhop  of  Lon* 
don,  to  do  public  penance  for  her  fin  in  St.  Paul's  church,  which  fhe 
accordingly  performed  the  next  Sunday  morninjg,  after  this  manner : 
Mrs., Shore  being  deprived  of  all  her  ornaments,  and  cloathed  with  a 
whTte  fheet,  was  brought  by  way  of  proceffion,  with  the  crofs  carried 
before  her,  and  a  ynac  taper  in  her  hand,  to  the  church  of  St.  Paul's 
from  ihe  biftiop's  palace  adjoining,  through  great  crowds  of  people 
gathered  to^etner  to  behold  her;  and  diere,  ftanding  before  the 
preacher,  acknowledged  in  a  fet  form,  her  open  wickednefs,  and  de- 
clared her  repentance  for  it.  In  all  this  a£Hon,  fhe  behaved  herfelf 
with  fo  much  nxidefty  and  decency,  that  fucb  as  refpeded  her  beauty 
more  than  her'iatilt,  never  were  m  greater  admiration  of  her  than 
now :  for  fhe  bein^  a  beautiful  and  handfome  woman,  wanting  nothing 
in  her  hce  but  a  httle  blufb,  this  fhamefol  adl  fupplied  that  fo  well, 
that  fhe  appeared  more  lovely  for  it ;  and  as  to  fiich  as  were  glad  to 
.  fep  fin  correded,  yet  they  pitied  her,  becaufe  they  knew  that  the  pro- 
testor did  it  more  out  of  hatred  to  her  perfon,  ttian  fin ;  more  out  of 
nulice,  than  a  love  to  virtue.  Tliis  woman  was  born  in  London, 
▼irtuoufly  educated,  and  well  married  to  a  fiibfbintial  and  honef^ 
citizen;  but  being  drawn  to  the  match  rather  by  intereft  than 
aftedlion,  by  her  parent^judgment  rather  than  her  ov^i  indinadon^ 
(be  never  had  that  fondnefs  for  him,  that  joins  a  wife  inviolably  to  her 
hulband's  bed.  This  loofenefs  to  her  hufband,  with  that  natiffal  am-, 
bition,  and  afFeSlation  of  gay  cloathing  and  greatnefs,  which  i» 
nAially  in  women  much  above  their  £^rtuacs»  tbouj^  alflloft  never  fo 
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great,  difpofed  her  to  accept  of  the  king's  kindnefi,  vrhtn  ofFered; 
whoii  befides  diat  he  waa  a  very  handfome  and  lovely  jperfbn,  cotdd 
cafily  gratify  her  defires ;  and  by  fulfilling  his  lufts,  me  knew  flic 
had  maftery  of  his  gifts  and  treafure :  and  for  thefe  reafons  flie 
Jbecame  his  concubine.  Her  hufband*  though  made  unhappy  by 
her  lewdnefi^  yet  caixied  his  refentments  evenly;  and  after  the  king 
had  abufed  her,  never  would  have  any  thing  to  do  with  her^ 
M^hecher  out  of  reverence  t»  the  kinjg's  perfoot  ^^  ^^^  ^^  ^  prin« 
ciple  of  confcience,  it  is  not  eafy  to  (teterniine,  though  both  might 
<:onau;.  She  lived  many  years^  King  Edward's  court ;  and  though 
that  king  had  many  concubine^Kmd  Ibme  of  them  of  nxvch  greater 
«quali^  than  hei;felf^  yet  he  loved  her  befl^  for  ber  m<rrv  and  ingenuous 
behavioui;.  In  this  great,  though  bad  ftatiofi,  Ihe  oemeaned  herfelf 
with  admirable  prudence,  and  was  not  exalted  by  the  king's  favour^ 
^ut  always  ufed  it  with  as  much  benefit  toothers  as  to  herfelf;  for  Ihe 
jiever  abufed  the  king's  kindnefit  to  any  man's  hurt,  but  always  ufed 
it  to  their  comfort  and  advantage :  where  the  king  took  difpleafure 
^gainft  any  man,  ihe  would  mitigate  his  aneer  ,and  appeafe  his  mind ; 
and  fuch  as  were  out  of  ^vour,  (he  woiud  reconcile.  For  many 
heinous  oflfenders  ihe  obtained  pardon,  and  got  a^  relaxation,  and 
ibmetimes  a  total  remiffion,  of  laree  fines :  ahd  though  ihe  was  the 
lonl^  effediul  fuitor  almoft  at  court  for  fuch  as  wanted  places  and  pre- 
ferments, yet  ihe  made  litde  advantage  to  herfelf  bv  it^  expe£bing 
none,  or  very  fmall  reward,  and  that  rather  eay  than  rich  y  either  be^ 
cauie  ihe  was  content  with  doing  of  a  kii^dnefs,  or  delighted  .to  be 
ibusht  tO}  for  wanton  women  anid  wealthy,  be  not  always  coyetoas^. 
In  fine,,  her  lewdneis  was  her  only  fiiult;  and  though  that  was  great 
enough,  yet  to  have  «a  king  for  their  bedfellow  is  iuch  a  mighty 
temptation,  that  if  no  woman  would  condemn  her  before  they  have 
•the  like  trials,  it  is  to  be  feared  ihe  would  haye  few  to  caft  a  Aone  at 
her.  She  was  afiable  and  obliging,  generous  and  charitable ;'  and 
diough,  indeed,  ihe  was  after  reduced  to  a  miferable  poverty  in  her 
old  age,  a  juft  puniihment  for  her  fin,  yet  it  was  a  reproach  to  many 
thoufands,  that  ihe  was  io,  whom  ihe  kept  firom  beggary ;  and  if  they 
had  been  grateful  to  requite  her  for  thofe  kindneffes  in  her  want, 
which  ihe  fcorned  to  fell  ig  her  profperity,  ihe  might  have  lived  to  jicx 
death  in  a  condiitioa  great  enough  Tor  her  birth  and  degree. 

While  the  pro£e(Elor  was  thus  bufied  at  London,  in  making  bis  wa^ 
to  the  qrown,  and  excufing  hin^elf  for  the  death  of  the  Lard  Mailings, 
his  bloody  <3fdet^  given  for  the  execution  of  the  queen's  kindred^  the 
Lord  Rivers  and  Richard  Lord  Grey,  with  Richard  Hawfe  and  Sir 
Thomas  Va^han  at  PomfnuSt,  was  pun£):ually  executed^y  Sir  Richard 
RatclifFe,  a  great  fiivourite  of « die  protestor's,  who  was  a  man  of  a 
Jefperate  courajre,  and  forward  to  promote  all  his  defigns.  It  is" 
thought  they  fufered  death  at  the  fame  time  ihe  Lord  Haftings  was 
i>eh^ed  in  the  tower;  whobeinga pr^^ci^al  advifer  in  their  death% 
may  be  a  warning  to  us  all,  ha\ar  we  c.onc.ur  in  the  undeferved  fuf* 
^j^ngs  of  innoceat  perfons  :  for  God  of^en,  and  that  JuiU}^  )>ri«gs 
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the  evil  we  do  to  others  upon  our  own  heads.  The  Lord  HaftingSy 
by  adviling  the  proteftor  to  deftroy  the  queen's  kindred  caufejefsly, 
ihewed  him  the  way  to  do  the  like  to  himfelf.  The  manner  of  their 
executiow  was  as  barbarous  as  unjuft.  Great  and  heavy  accufations 
were  laid  againft  them,  but  none  proved.  They  had  not  fo  much  as 
the  formality  of  a  trial,  but  were  brought  to  the  fcaffold  on  the  d:iy 
appointed  ;  and  being  branded  in  general  with  the  name  of  traitors, 
were  beheaded,  I'he  Lord  Rivers  would  fain  have  declared  his  in- 
nocency  to  the  people ;  but  Ratclifte  would  not  fuiFer  him,  left  his 
words  ihould  lay  open  the  protedor's  cruelty  too  much,  and  make 
both  him  and  his  party  odious  to  th^eople  ;  and  fo  he  died  in  fdence. 
Sir  Thomas  Vaughan  would  not  endure  his  mouth  to  be  ftopped,  but 
as  he  was  going  to  the  block  he  faid  aloud,  '^  A  mifchief  take  them 
that  expounded  the  prophecy,  which^foretold  that  G  ihould  deftroy 
Kipg  Edvwid's  children,  for  George  Duke  of  Clarence,  who  for 
that  fufpicion  is  now  dea3 ;  for  there  ftill  remained  Richard  G.  i.  c, 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  who  now  I  fee  is  he  that  fliall,  and  will,  accom.- 
plifh  the  prophecy,  aiid  deftroy  King  Edward's  children,  and  all  his 
allies  and  friends,  as  appeareth  by  us  this  day  ;  againft  whom,  I  ap.- 
peal  to  the  high  tribunal  of  God,  for  this  wrongful  murder,  and  our 
real  innocency !"  Sir  Richard  RatclifFe  heard  this  with  regret,  and 
putting  it  oft^  faid  to  him  in  fcorn,  ^^  You  have  made  a  goodly  appeal ; 
lay  down  your  hca^ !"  "  Yea,"  faith  Sir  Thomas,  **  but  I  die  in  the 
right ;  take  heed  that  you  die  not  in  the  wrong :"  and  having  (aid 
this,  he  was  beheaded.  He,  with  the  other  three,  were  buried  naked 
in  the  monaftery  of  St.  John  the  Evangelift  a^  PomfraiSl. 

Then  the  confpirators  held  council  among  themfelves,  how  they 
might  bring  about  their  wicked  purpofes.  1  neir  chief  difficulty  wa« 
to  engage  the  city ;  and  haviAg  gained  the  Lord  Mayor,  Sir  Edmund 
Shaw  his  brother,  Dr,  John  Shaw  a  prieft,  and  Friar  Pinker,  pro- 
vincial of  the  Augtiftine  Friars,  to  their  intereft,  they  determined 
that  Dr.  Shaw  (hould  firft  break  the  matter  in  a  fermon  he  was  to 
preach"  at  Paul's  Crofs ;  and  the  main  argument  he  was  to  ufe  for  the 
depqfmg  of  King  Edward,  and  the  advancement  of  his  uncle  Richard, 
was  refolved  among  them  to  be  the  baftardy  of  the  two  princes,  fons 
to  Edward  the  Fourtb>  which  difabled  them  to  inherit  the  imperial 
crown  of  this  re^lm.  Though  this  charge  would  bring  the  fcandal 
of  adultery  on  the  queen,  yet  Richard  ai>4  the  confpirators  did  not 
conUder  much  that  the  whoje  royal  ftimily  would  be  defamed  by  it 
in  the  higheft  degrjje :  on  the  contrary,  (rather  than  fail  of  the  fove,- 
rcignty  to  which  he  afpired)  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  and  his  emif* 
faries,  intended  to  give  out,  that  King  Edward  the  F/ourth  was  him- 
felf a  baftard,  though  his  mQther  was  the  parent  of  the  prote(^or ,  and 
in  calling  her  an  adultrcfs,  he  profaned  the  honour  of  the  very  perfoii 
that  brought  him  into  the  world.  I'his  accufation  he  would  have  at 
firft  only  hinted,  and  fpokcn  myfterioufly,  that  if  the  people,  in  ab- 
horrence pf  fuch  an  umuti^ral  flajider,  ihould  have  been  fet  againfl 
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tlic  puUiiher  of  it,  there  might  be  room  to  put  feme  other  conftrii6tioft 
oil  the  words.  Shaw  was  ordered  to  declare  to  his  auditory^  thaft 
King  Edward  had  promifed  marriage  to  the  Lady  Elizabeth  Lucy, 
by  whom  he  had  €(tchild  ^  aiid  that  the  DucheTs  of  York  had  told 
him,  he  was  her  hu(bajid  before  God,  to  prevent  his  marrying  the 
Lady  Elizabeth  Grey,  whofe  children  by  King  Edward  were  con* 
iequently  bailards*  He  was  not  to  mention  any  thing  of  that  king's 
illegitimacy,  unlefs  he  found  his  reflexion  on  the  queen*s  children 
would  not  take.  The  do£lor  was  a  famous  preacher,  and  a  vail 
number  of  perfons,  of  all  qualities,  ufed  to  flock  to  hear' him :  fo  thej 
thought  they  had  gone  a  ^ezt  way  in  accomplifhing  their  defigns, 
when  they  had  got  him  to  their  fide.  Shaw  was  not  only  ready  to 
fpeak  wh^t  the  confpirators  would  have  him,  but  turned  Wiis  whole 
jdifcourfe  againft  the  legitimacy  of  the  young  king  and  his  brother: 
he  began  his  fermon  with  this  exprcfnon,  *^  Spuria  v'Mamina  uom 
agent  radices  alias — Baftard  flips  ihall  never  take  deep  root."  He 
iheWed  the  bleflings  that  God  bellowed  on  the  fruits  of  the  marriage- 
bed,  and  the  unhappinefs  of  thofe  children  who  were  born  oiit  of 
wedlock.  Several  examples,  of  both  kinds,  he  ufcd  to  prove  the 
truth  of  his  aflertion.  He  took  occaiion,  from  what  he  baud  faid,  to 
fhew  the  reafon  they  had  to  fear  that  the  reign  of  the  prdent  king 
would  be  unfortunate  \  and  enlarged  very  much  on  the  great  things 
that  they  might  hope  for,  from  the  government  of  a  prince  of  the^ 
puke  oif  York's  illuftrious  qualifies,  the  fother  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth,  or  rather,  of  the  lord  protector,  who  was  the  only  lawful 
begotten  fon  of  the  late  Duke  of  York,  who  was  killed  at  the  battle 
of  Wakefield.  He  then  declared,  that  King  Edward  was  never  legally 
married  to  the  queen,  being  hufband,  before  God,  to  the  Lady  Eliza- 
beth Lucy  :  befides,  neither  he,  nor  the  Duke  of  Clarence,  were 
thought  legitimate  by  thofe  of  the  Duke  of  York's  family,  who  were 
moft  acquainted  with  the  Duchefs  of  York's  intrieues  with  feveral 
perfons  of  her  hufband's  court,  whom  they  refembled  in  the  facer 
but  my  lord  protector,  that  very  noble  prince,  the  pattern  of  all  heroic 
jdeeds,  reprefented  the  very  face  and  mind  of  the  great  duke  his> 
father :  he  ((ays  the  felfe  preacher)  is  the  pcrfe(^  image  of  his  father; 
his  features  are  the  fame,  and  the  very  exprefs  likenefs  of  that  noble 
<]uke.  At  thefe  words,  it  was  defigned  the  protestor  (houid  have 
ientered,  as  if  it  had  been  by  chance ;  and  the  confpirators  hoped 
that  the  multitude,  taking  the  do<5tor's  words  as  coming  from  the 
immediate  infpiration  of  the  Holy  Ghofl,  would  have  been  inducei 
to  have  cried  out,  God  fave  King  Richard :  which  artifice  was  pre- 
vented, either  by  the  do6lor^s  making  too  much  hafte  to  come  to  that 
part  of  his  fermon,  or  the  lord  protetSior's  negligence  to  come  in  at 
the  inftant  when  he  was  faying  it ;  for  it  was  over  before  he  cam^, 
and  the  prieft  was  entered,  on  kime  other  matter  when  die  duke.{i[>- 
peared  \  which  however  he  left,  and  repeated  again,  abruptly,  The 
jk>rd  prQtedor,  that  very  noble  prince,  the  pat(eri>  of  pJl  heroic;  deeds, 
*•  '  .  f  .    j-eprefcnts 
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iqvefoite  the  very  bf:t  and  mind  of  the  great  duke  bis  firther;  his 
features  are  the  (ame^  and  the  plaia  cxpreik  lilcenefr  of  that  noble  duke. 
The  protedor,  accompanied  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham^  paflcd 
through  the  multitude  as  the  prieft  iaid  this :  Iflit  the  people  were  fo 
lar  from  Whiting  him  King,  that  they  were  ftruck  with  indignation  at 
the  preacher's  hafe  flattery  and  treafon ;  who,  when  he  had  clofed  his 
iermont  went  home,  hid  himfelf  for  (haane»  and  never  after  durft  Ihew 
liis  £ice  in  the  world,  fieing  informed  how  odious  he  was  become  for 
what  he  had  done,  he  fell,  out  of  grief  and  remorfe,  into  a  confumption^ 
of  which  he  died  in  a  ihort  time.  He  preached  this  notable  difcourfe 
on  a  Sunday  which  was  to  be  preparatory  to  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
liam's  oration,  on  the  Tueiday  following,  to  the  lord  mayor^  alder- 
men and  council  of  the  city  of  London,  aflembled  for  that  purpofe  in 
the  Guildhall ;  where  that  duke  mounting  the  huftings,  and  filence 
being  commanded  in  the  lord  protedh>r'8  name,  fpoke  to  this  tSkSt  ^ 
levend  lords,  who  were  privy  to  the  fecret,  attending  him. 

^Gentlemen»  out  of  me  zeal  and  flncere  affection  we  have  for  jnour 
peffons  and  intevefts,  we  are  come  to  acquaint  you  with  a  matter  of 
high  importance^  equally  pleafisig  to  God,  and  profitable  to  the  com* 
aionwealth,  and  to^none  more  than  to  you  the  citizens  of  this  famous 
and  honourable  irity.  for  the  very  thing*  which  we  believe  you  have 
a  long  while  wanted  and  wiflied  for,  what  you  would  have  purchaied 
at  any  rate,  and  gone  far  to  fetch,  we  are  come  hitherto  bring,  witfa. 
cut  any  labour,  trouble,  coft,  or  peril  to  you:  and  what  can  this  b^ 
but  your  own  iafety^  the  peace  of  your  wives  and  daughters,  the  fe- 
cunty  of  your  goods  and  eftates,  which  were  all  in  danger  till  now  ? 
Who,  of  you,  could  call  what  he  had  his  own,  there  were  fo  many 
fnar^  laid  to  deceive  you?  fo  many  fines  and  forfeitures,  taxes  and 
impc^itions,  of  which  there  was  no  end,  and  often  no  neceiSty ;  or*  if 
there  was*  it  was  occafioned  by  riots  and  unrealbnable  wafte,  rather 
than  a  juft  and  lawful  charge,  tor  the  defence  or  honour  kA  the  ftate. 
Your  befl  citizens  were  plundered,  and  their  wealth, fquandered  bjr 
prc^e  favourites:  fifteenths,  and  the  ufual  fubfidies,  would  not  do^ 
but  under  the  planfible  name  of  Benevolence,  your  goods-  were  taken 
from  you  by  the  conuniffioners,  much  againft  your  will*  as  if  by  that 
name  was  underftood,  that  every  man  fhould  pay,  not  what  he  pleaied^ 
but  what  the  king  would  have  him ;  who  never  w^s  moderate  in  his 
demands*  alwavs  exorbitant,  turning  forfeitures  into  fines,  fines  into 
ranibms  ;  finali  offences  into  mifprinon  of  treafon*  and  mifprifion  into 
treafon  itfelf.  We  need  not  give  you  examples  of  it  ^  Burdet's  cafe 
will  never  be  forgot ;  who,  for  a  word  fpoken  in  hafte,  was  cruelly  be- 
headed. Did  not  Judge  Markam  refign  his  office,  rather,  than  joii^ 
with  his  brethren  in  paffing  that  illegal  fentence  on  that  hoiieft  man  ? 
Were  you  not  aU  witnefTes  of  the  barbarous  treatment  one  of  your 
^wn  body,  the  worfhipfiil  Alderman  Cook,  met  with  ?  And  your  own., 
ielves  krK>w,  too  well,  how  many  inilances  of  this  kind  I  might  name 
among  you*    King  Edward  gaming  the  crown  by  conquefl|  aQ  that 
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were  any  ways  related  to  tfaoTe  diat  were  hU  enemiee,  by  under  the 
charge  of  treafon :  thua  half  of  the  kingdom  became  at  oDce  traitors  ; 
for  half  of  the  kingdom  wore  either  friends  to  King  Henry,  or  relationa 
«r  friends  to  fome  that  were  fo.  Though  open  war  with  invaders  is 
terriUe  and  deftnidive  to  a  nation,  yet  civil  diflentions  are  much  mofc 
fetal,  and  to  be  dreaded ;  with  which  his  reign  was  more  difturbed  than 
the  reigns  of  all  his  prcdoceflbrs*  But  he  is  dead  and  gona;  and  God 
forgive  Ins  (bul !  It  coft  the  people  more  blood  and  treafiire  to  get  the 
crown  for  d&is,  than  it  had  done  to  conquer  France  twice :  half  of  tho 
jiobility  of  the  reahn  loft  dieir  lives  oreftates  inhis  quarrel  i  and  whca 
the  dilute  was  over,  the  peace  that  followed  Was  not  much  iafer  than 
the  war :  every  rich  and  landed  man  wsls  in  danger ;  for  whom  cduld 
he  truft,  that  diftrufted  his  own  brother?  whom  fpare,  that  killed  his 
own  brother  ?  or  who  could  peife^y  love  him,  whcMn  his  own  bro-r 
ther  could  not  love  I  We  fluul,  in  lumour  to  the  memory  of  one  that 
was  our  fovereign,  forbear  to  mention  who  were  the  perfons  on  which 
ke  was  fo  lavilh  of  his  favours ;  oniv  it  is  well  known,  that  thole  that 
deferved  them  moft,  had  leaft  of  them.  Was  not  Shore's  wife  his 
chief  ndoifter  f  Was  not  there  more  court  made  to  her  than  to  all 
the  lords  in  England ;  except  thofe  that  were  the  ftntmpet's  fiivon* 
rites?  Who,  poor  woman,  was  herlelfchafte  and  of  good  reputation^ 
till  he  deluded  her  to  his  lufl>  and  tempted  her  from  her  hufband,  an 
honeft,  fobfbmtial  young  man,  whom  you  all  know*  Indeed,  I  am 
afliamed  to  by  it^  me  king's  suppetite,  in  that  point,  was  iniatiable  and 
intolerable:  no  woman  could  efcape  himj  young  or  old,  rich  or 
poor,  wife  or  virgin,  all  fell  vidims  to  his  luft  \  by  whidi  means  the 
Bioft  honouraUe  hou&s  were  defiled,  and  the  moft  honefjb  families 
were  corrupted.  You  of  this  renowned  city  fuffered  moft ;  you  who 
deferved  moft  from  him,  for  your  readinefe  to  ferve  the  houfe  of  York 
with  your  lives  and  fortunes ;  which,  though  he  ill  requited,  there  is  of 
that  houfe  who,  by  God's  grace,  fliall  reward  you  better.  I  /halt 
not  enlai^  on  this  fubjed  ;  you  have  heard  it  from  one  whom  you 
will  hearken  to  more,  as  you  ought  to  do )  for  I  am  not  fo  vain  as  to 
think,  vrhat  I  can  fay  will  have  fo  great  authority  with  you  as  the 
words  of  a  preacher ;  a  man  fo  wife  and  fo  pious,  that  he  would  not 
utter  a  thing,  in  the  pulpit  efpecially,  which  he  did  not  firmly  believe 
itvras  his  diuty  to  declare*  You  remember,  I  doubt  not,  how  he  fet 
forth,  the  laft  Sunday,  the  right  of  the  moft  excellent  prince,  Richard 
Duke  of  Glottcefter,  unto  th6  crown  of  this  realm :  for,  as  he  proved 
to  you,  the  children  of  King  Edward  the  Fourth  were  never  lawfulhr. 
begotten;  the  king  leaving  his  lawful  wife,  the  Lady  Lucy,  to  contrail 
an  illegal  marriage  with  the  queen.  My  noble  lord  die  proteci:or's 
feverence  to  the  duchefs  his  mother,  will  not  permit  me  to  fay  any 
thing  further  concerning  vdiat  the  worthy  doctor  alleged  of  her 
fitmiliarity  with  others  befides  her  own  hufbatid,  for  fear  of  offeiiding 
the  Duke  of  Glcucefter  her  fon :  though,  for  thefe  caufes,  the  crown 
$£  £ii^i«l  is  dtvcivtd  to  tho  moft  «MQ^ca(  pxuicf,  th^  ford  pro-* 
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te&ot^  as  the  only  lawfully  begotten  Ton  of  the  right  noble  Duke  oi 
York.  This,  and  the  confideration  of  his  many  high  qualities,  has 
prevailed  with  the  lords  and  commons  of  England,  of  the  northern 
counties  dpecially,  (who  have  declared  they  wilt  not  have  a«baftard' 
feign  over  them)  to  petition  that  high  and  mighty  prince  to  take  on 
him  the  fovereign  power,  for  the  good  of  the  realm,  to  which  he  has 
fb  rightful  and  lawful  a  title.  We  have  reafon  to  fear  he  will  not  grant 
i>\ir  requeft,  being  a  prince  whofe  wifdom  forefees  the  labour  both  of 
mind  and  body  that  attends  the  fupreme  dignity :  which  oiKce  is  not 
n  place  for  a  child ;  as  that  wife  man  obferved,  who  fiud^  ^  Fip  regno 
£wu5  rex  puer  e/i^^Wo  is  that  realm  that  has  a  child  to  their  king !' 
Wherefore  we  have  reafon  to  bleis  God  that  the  prince  whofe  right 
it  is  to  reign  over  us,  is  of  fo  ripe  age,  fo  great  wifdom  and  expe-^ 
rience  ^  who  though  be  is  unwilling  to  take  the  government  upon 
himfelf,  yet  the  petition  of  .the  lords  and  gentlemen  will  meet  with 
the  more  fevourable  acceptance,  if  you  the  woribipful  citizens  of  the 
metropolis  of  the  kingdom  will  ioin  with  us  in  our  requeft  ^  which^ 
.  for  your  own  welfare,  we  doubt  not  but  you  will.  However,  I 
heartily  entreat  you  to  do  it  for  the  common  good  of  the  people  of 
England,  whom  you  will  oblige  by  chufmg  them  fo  good  a  king, 
^d  his  majefty  by  fhewine  early  your  ready  difpofition  to  his  elec- 
tion :  in  which,  my  moft  ^ar  friends,  I  require  you  in  the  name  of 
Biyfelf  and  thefe  lords,  to  ihew  us  plainly  your  minds  and  intentions.** 
The  duke  ftopped  here,  expeding  the  alTembly  would  have  cried  out, 
God  fave  King.  Richard :  but  all  were  hufhed  «nd  filent>  as  if  the 
auditory  was  confounded  with  the  extravagance  of  tlie  propofal ;  at 
which  the  duke  was  extremely  furprifed,  and  taking  afide  the  mayor, 
with  fome  others  of  the  confpirators,  faid  to  them  foftly^  ^^  How  comes 
it  the  people  are  fd  ilill  f"  '^  Sir,"  fays  the  mayor^  "it  may  be,  they 
do  not  underftand  you  well."  l^he  duke,  to  help  the  matter,  repeated 
his  fpeech  with  a  little  variation,  apd  with  fuch  grace  and  eloquence* 
that  never  fo  ill  a  fubjeA  was  handled  with  fo  much  oratory*  However 
the  aflembly  continued  filent.  Then  the  mayor  told  the  duke,.  The 
citizens  had  not  been  accuftomed  to  hear  any  one  but  the  recorder, 
and  perhaps  they  would  take  the  thing  better  from  him  who  is 
the  dioutih  of  xhc  city.  Upon  which  the  recorder,  i'itz- Williams, 
,  much'  againft  his  will,  fpoke  to  the  (ame  purpofe,  at  the  mayor's  com- 
mand ;  Hud  yet  he  managed  his  fpeech  fo  well  as  to  be  underftood  to 
fpeak  ^hc  duke's  lenfe,  and  not  his  own.  The  people  being  ftill  as 
before,  the  duke  muttered  to  the  lord  mayor,  faying)  "  1  hey  arc 
wonderfully  obftinate  in  their  fileiKe!"  and  turning  to  the  ailembly, 
he  fald,  ^^Dear  friends,  we  came  to  acquaint  you  with  a  thing  which 
we  needed  not  have  done,  had  it  not  been  for  the  affection  we  bear 
you.  The  lords  and  commons  could  have  determined  the  matter 
without  you,  but  woul^  gladly  have  you  join  with  us,  wliich  is  foK 
your  honour  and  profk|  though  you  do  not  fee  it,  or  confider  it:  ytk: 
f  cqHu-e  you  tberefosiptt)  give  ygur  miw^s  Me  way  or  aiy>tber|  Whether 
*^  .  "    yoa 
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y<m  arc  willing,  as  the  lords  are,  to  have  die  moft  excellent  prince  th« 
lord  protcaor  to  be  your  king  or  not  ?"  The  aflcmbly  then  began  to^ 
muroiur,  and  at  laft  fome  of  the  protestor's  and  the  duke's  fervants, 
fome  of  the  city  apprentices,  and  the  rabble  that  had  crouded  into  the 
hall,  cried  out,  **  King  Richard,  King  Richard !"  and  threw  up  their 
i»ats  in  tokan  of  joy.  The  duke  perceived  eafily  enough  who  they  were 
that  made  the  noiie  $  yet,  as  if  the  acclamation  had  been  general,  h« 
took  hold  of  it,  faying,  "  It  is  a  goodly  and  a  joyfid  cry  to  hear  every 
man  with  one  voice  agree  to  it,  and  nobody  fay  No.     Since  there- 
fore, dear  friends,  we  fee  you  are  all  as  one  man  inclined  to  have  this 
noble  prince  to  be  your  ting,  we  (hall  report  the  matter  fo  eflec*- 
tually  to  him,  that  we  doubt  not  it  will  be  much  for  your  advantage. 
We  require  you  to  attend  us  to-morrow,  with  our  joint  petition  to 
his  grace;  as  has  been  already  agreed  between  us,"    Then  the 
duke  and  the  lords  came  down  from  the  huftings^  and  the  aflembly 
broke  up,  the  moft  part  of  them  with  weeping  eyes  and  aching 
hearts ;  though  they  were  forced  to  hide  their  tears  and  their  for- 
rows,  as  much  aspoffiblc,  for  fear  of  giving  oflFence,  which  had 
been  dangerous. 

The  next  day  the  lord-mayor,  the  aldermen,  and  the  chief  of 
the  common-council,  reforted  to  Baynard's  Caftle,  where  the  pro- 
tetloi  then^lay ;  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  attended  by  feveral 
lords  and  gentlemen,  came  thither  alfo.  The  duke  fcnt  word  to  the 
proteSor  that  a  great  company  attended,  to  move  a  bufinefs  of  tha 
higheft  inu)ortance  to  him,  and  defired  audience  of  his  grace.  Tha 
Duke  of  Gloucefter  made  fome  difficulty  of  coming  forth,  as  if  h^ 
was  jealous  whether  their  errand  was  good  or  not. 

The  Duke  of  Buckingham  took  this  occafion  to  fliew  thelord-mapr 

and  citizens  how  little  the  proteftor  was  confcious  of  their  defign  ; 

and  then  he  fent  another  mefl'enger,  with  fo  humble  and  fo  earneft  a 

requcft  to  be  heard,  that  his  grace  came  forth ;  yet  with  fo  mucfi 

affected  diffidence,  that  he  feemed  unwilling  to  draw  near  them  till 

he  knew  their  bufinefs.     Then  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  very  fub- 

miffively  begged  pardon  for  himfelf  and  his  company,  and  liberty  to 

propofe  to  him  what  they  had  to  ofFer,  without  which  they  durft  not 

proceed ;  though,  it  was  for  his  grace's  honour  and  the  good  of  the 

realm.    The  proteftor  gave  them  leave  to  propofe  what  they  would^ 

faying,  he  believed  none  of  them  meant  him  any  harm.     The  duke 

then  fet  forth  elegantly  and  patlietlcally  the  grievances  of  the  people, 

and  prayed  him  to  redrefs  them  by  afTuming  the  fovereign  authdrity, 

which  of  right  belonged  to  him,  and  which  the  whole  kingdom  with 

unufual  unanimity  defired  he  would  take  to  himfelf  for  the  benefit  of 

die  commonwealth,  as  much  as  for  Ms  grace's  honour.     The  pro- 

tedor  feemed  mightily  furprized ;  and  anfwered.  That  though  he 

knew  the  things  he  alleged  to  be  true,  yet  he  loved  King  Edward 

and  his  children  above  any  crown  whatibever,  and  therefore  could 

(lOt  grant  their  requeft:    however,    he   pardoned  tlieir   petition, 
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and  thanked  them  for  their  love ;  but  defired  them  to  be  obedient 
€(»  the  prince  under  whom  himfelf  and  they  lived  at  that  time,  and 
ivhom  he  would  advife  to  the  beft  of  his  capacity,  as  he  had  already 
done  to  the  fatisfa£lion  of  all  parties.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham 
murmured  at  this  reply ;  and  after  having  afked  and  obtiuned  pardon 
a  fecond  time  for  what  be  was  about  to  fa^,  declared  aloud  to  the 

Gotefior,  that  they  were  all  agreed  not  to  have  any  of  King  Edward's 
le  to  reign  over  them ;  that  they  were  gone  too  far  to  go  back  i 
for  which  reafon,  if  his  grace  would  be  pleafed  to  take  the  crown 
^pon  him,  they  humbly  befeech  him  to  do  it ;  or,  if  he  would  give 
diem  a  refolute  ^wer  to  the  contrary,  which  they  would  be  loth 
tp  hear,  they  mujl  and  Miould  look  out  for  ibtne  worthy  perfon  that 
would  accept  of  their  propolal.     At  thefc  words  the  prpte^or  began 
to  comply  a  little,  and  at  laft  he  fpoke  thus.to  them  t  ^  Since  we 
perceive  tliat  the  whde  realm.is  bent  upon  it  not  to  have  King  Ed- 
ward's children  to  govern  them,  of  which  we  are  fbrry,  and  know* 
ing  that  the  crown  can  belong  to  no  man  fo  iufUy  as  to  ourfelf,  the 
ri^ht  heir  lawfully  begotten  of  the  body  or  our  moit  dear  &ther 
Richard  late  Duke  of  York  j  to  which  title  is  now  joined  your 
eledUon,  the  noUes  and  comm6ns  of  this  realm,  which  we,  of  all 
titles  poffible,  take  for  the  moft  effic&ial ;  we  are  content,  and  agree 
favourably  to  receive  your  petition  and  requeft,  and  according  to 
die  fame  t^ke  upon  us  the  royal  eftate,  pre-eminence  and  kingdoms 
q{  the  two  noble  realms^  England  sukt  France ;  th^  one  from  this 
day  forward  by  us  and  our  heirs,  to  rule,  govern  and  defend ;  the 
other,  by  God's  grace  and  your  good  help,  to  get  again,  fubdue^  and' 
cflablifh  foe  ever  in  due  obedience  unto  this  realm  of  England :  and 
we  afk  of  God  to  live  no  longer  than  we  intend  to  procure  its  ad- 
vancement,"   At  the  clofe  c^  his  fpeech  there  was  a  great  fhout  of 
**  God  lave  King  Richard  !'*    The  lords  went  up  to  the  kinfo  and 
the  people  departed,  every  man  talking  for  or  agsdnfl  the  revolution, 
as  he  was  inclined  b}r  humour  or  intcreft.    It  was  eafy  to  perceive, 
that  however  the  thing  appeared  ((range  to  King  Richard,  it  was 
t^d  by  concert  with  htm,  and  what  was  done  was  only  to  prefervc 
decency  and  order. 


RICHARD    IIL 

THE  next  day  Gloucefter  went  to  Wefhninfter,  fiit  himfelf 
down  in  the  Court  of  King's  Bench,  made  a  very  gracious 
foccch  to  the  affembly  tliere  prcfcnt,  and  promifedthem  halcyon  days 
from  die  beginning  of  his  reign. 

To  (hew  his  forgiving  temper,  he  ordered  one  Hog,  whom  he 
hated,  and  who  was  fled  to  Sanduary  for  fear,  to  be  brought  before 
him^  took  him  by  the  hand,  and  fpoke  favourably  to  him  i  which  the 
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multitude  thought  was  a  token  of  his  dcmenqr,  and  the  wik  men 
of  his  vanity.  In  his  return  home,  he  faluted  every  one  he  met. 

From  this  mock  cleftion  in  June,  he  commenced  his  reign,  and 
was  crowned  in  July  with  the  fame  provifion  Aat  was  made  for  the 
coronation  of  his  nephew.'  But,  to  be  fure  of  his  enemies,  he  fent 
for  five  thoufand  men  out  of  the  north ;  who  came  up  to  town  ill 
cloathed,  and  worfc  harncITed,  their  horfes  poor,  and  tl)cir  arms  rufty  ; 
who  being  muftered  in  Finftury  fields,  were  the  contempt  of  the 
ipe<flators.  The  appearance  of  thefe  rude  fellows  in  arms,  gave 
caufc  to  the  people  to  fufpe£l  that,  as  he  was  copfcious  of  his  guilt, 
he  was  apprehenfive  of  its  pumihment. 

On  the  4th  of  July  he  came  to  the  Tower  by  water,  with  his  wifir 
Ann,  daughter  to  Richard  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  and  the  next  day  he 
created  Thomas  Lord  Howard,  Duke  of  Norfolk  ;  Sir  Thomas 
Howard  his  fon.  Earl  of  Surrey ;  William  Lord  Berkley,  Earl  of 
Nottingham ;  Francis  Lord  Lovell,  Vifcount  Lovell  and  lord  chatiti- 
berlain  of  the  houfhoM ;  and  the  Lord  Stanley  was  fet  at  liberty,  and 
made  lord  fteward  of  the  l^oufhold,  the  kin?  being  afraid  of  the 
Lord  Strange,  who  was  raifing  men  in  Lincolnmire,  as  was  reported ; 
the  archbiinop  of  York  was  releafcd  from  his  impriibnmcnt ',  and 
biihop  Morton  delivered  to  the  charge  of  die  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
who  engaged  to  keep  him  in  fafe  cuftody  at  his  manor  of  Brpcknock^ 
King  Richard  alfo  created  feventeen  knights  of  the  Bath  s  and  his  foi> 
Edward,  Prince  of  Wales.  The  fame  day  he  ^d  his  queen  rode 
through  the  city  of  London  to  Weftminfter ;  and  the  next  day  they 
were  both  crowned  in  the  Abbey  church  with  extraordinary  pomp^ 
What  is  010ft  obfervable  in  the  proceffion  is,  that  the.  Countefs  of 
Richmonc^  mother  to  King  Henry  the  Seventh,  bore  up  the  queenV 
train.  After  the  ceremony  was  over,  the  king  difmifled  all  the  lords 
who  attended  his  coronation,  except  the  Lord  otanley,  whom  he  re- 
tained till  he  heard  that  the  Lord  Strange,  his  fon,  was  quiet  in  the 
country.  He  gave  the  lords  a  ftrift  charge  to  fee  their  feveral  coun- 
ties were  well  governed,  and  none  of  his  fubje£ts  wrongpd.  He 
liberally  rewarded  his  northern  men,  who  valueci  themfelves  fo  much 
on  the  king's  favour,  that  prefuming  to  commit  many  afts  of  in-j» 
juftice  and  oppreflion  upon  it,  he  was  forced  to  take  a  journey  into 
the  north  to  reclaim  them.  What  is  ill  got  is  never  well  kept ; 
which  King  Richard  foon  (hewed,  by  the  murder  of  his  two  innocent 
ndjjhews,  the  young  king  and  his  tender  brother ;  whofe  death  haSj 
however,  been  much  doubted  of  fince,  whether  it  was  in  his  time 
or  not ;  Perkin  Warbcck,  through  the  malice  of  fome,  and  the  folly 
of  others,  having  a  Jong  time  abufed  the  world,  and  impofed  himfelf 
upon  princes  as  well  as  people,  fix*  the  younger  of  King  Edward  the 
Fourth's  fons.  King  Richard  contrived  the  deftruSion  of  the  two 
young  princes  in  a  progrefs  he  made  to  Gloucefter,  to  honour  the 
town,  which  gave  him  the  title  of  duke,  with  a  vifit ;  he  imagined, 
that  while  his  nephews  lived,  his  right  to  ;he  crown  would  be  called 
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in  qucftion:  wherefore  4\e  refolved  to  rid  himfelf  of  themi  and  to 
tliat  end  fcnt  John  Green,  a  creature  of  his,  to  Sir  Robert  Brack- 
enbury,  conflable  of  the  Tower,  with  a  letter,  defiring  him  one  how 
or  other  to  make  away  with  the  two  children  whom  he  had  in  keep- 
ing. Brackenbury  refufcd  to  do  it ;  and  Green  returned  to  King 
Richard,  who  then  lay  at  Warwick,  with  the  conftable's  anfwer» 
at  which  the  king  was  fo  difpleafed,  that  he  faid  to  a  page  of  his  the 
fame  night,  "  Abs !  who  is  there  that  a  man  can  truft?  Thofe  that 
I  have  brought  up  myfelf,  thofe  that  I  thought -would  be  moil  ready 
to  ferVe  nie,  even  thofe  fail  me,  and  will  not  do  what  I  command 
them."  The  page  replied,  "  Sir,  there  lies  a  man  on  the  pallat  in 
the  outer  chamber,  who  I  am  fure  will  think  nothing  too  hard  that 

i^ou  fhall  require  him  to  do ;"  meaning  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  a  brave 
landfome  man,  who  deferved  a  better  mafter,  and  would  have  me- 
rited the  efteem  of  all  men,  had  his  virtue  been  as  great  as  bis  valour. 
He  was  ambitious,  and  with  regret  faw  Sir  Richard  RatclifF  foar 
above  him  in  his  matter's  favour.  The  king,  knowing  how  afpiring 
he  was^  imagined  the  page  had  hit  upon  the  perfon  who  yy^s  for  his 
purpofe,  believing  Tyrrell  would  do  any  thing  u\  hopes  of  further 
preferment ;  fo  he  went  out  into  the  chamber,  where  he  found  Sir 
James,  and  Sir  Thomas  Tyrrell  his  brother,  on  a  pallat  bed,  to  whom 
he  faid  merrily,  *'  What  are  you  a  bed  fo  foon,  gentlemen  ?"  And 
calling  Sir  Jatpes  to  him,  told  him  his  mind,  and  what  he  wanted  of 
him  \  whom  he  found  ready  to  do  whatever  he  commanded  him. 
The  next  day,  therefore,  he  fent  him  with  a  letter  to  Sir  Robert 
Brackenbury,  requiring  him  to  deliver  Sir  James  the  keys  of  the 
Tower,  to  the  end  that  he  might  accomplifh  the  king's  pleafure  in 
(Certain  things  he  had  given  him  commandment  about.  &ir  Robert 
having  reftored  the  keys  to  this  aflaiEn,  he  refolved  to  murder  the 
two  princes  the  enfuing  night.  When  the  elder,  called  Kin^  Ed- 
ward the  Fifth,  was  told  that  his  uncle  was  crowned  king,  he  fighed, 
and  faid,  ^'  Ah !  would  my  uncle  let  me  have  my  life,  he  might  tak^ 
my  kingdom!"  The  perfon  that  told  him  fo,  comforted  him  as 
well  as  he  could ;  and  for  a  little  while  the  king  and  his  brother  were 
well  ufed  :  but  afterwards  they  were  (hut  up  clofe,  and  one  fervant 
only  allowed  to  attend  them.  Then  the  young  king,  apprehending 
what  would  be  his  fate,  gave  himfelf  over  to  forrow  anddefpair ;  and 
the  prince  his  brother  was  the  cpmpanion  of  his  grief,  as  well  as  of 
his  misfortune.  Sir  James  Tyrrell  contrived  to  have  them  m^irdercd 
in  their  beds,  and  appointed  one  Miles  Forreft,  a  noted  ruffian,  and 
John  Dighton  his  groom,  a  lufty  fellow,  to  fee  execution  done. 
Thofe  that  waited  near  the  princes  Ipdgings  were  removed^  and  way 
made  for  Forreft  and  Dighton  to  enter  their  chamber,  unperccived 
of  any  one,  at  midnight.  The  poor  youths  were  afleep  in  their 
beds,  whom  the  two  aflaffins  wrapped  up  in  (he  blankets  and  coverlid 
of  the  bed,  clapped  the  featherbed  and  pillows  upon  them,  flopped 
their  mouths,  and  finothered  them  to  death,  ^  When  the  ruifians 

perceived^ 
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perceived,  by  their  ftrugding,  tSs^jt  they  were  dying,  and  afterwanb 

by  their  lying  ftill  that  tney  were  dead,  they  laid  their  bodies  but 
risked  upon  the  bed,  and  fetched  Sir  James  Tyrrell  to  fee  them  j  who 
ordered  the  murderers  to  bury  them  at  the  ftair-foot,  deep  in  the 
ground,  under  a  heap  of  ftoncs.  Then  Tyrrell  rode  to  the  kin^, 
and  gave  him  a  full  account  of  the  murder  ;  with  which  he  was  (d 

.  well  pleafed,  that  it  is  faid  he  knighted  him  at  that  time  ^  Jiough  he 
feemed  not  to  approve  of  their  being  buried  in  fo  vile  a  Corner,  they 
being  th^  fons  of  a  king :  .upon  which.  Sir  Robert  firackenbury^s 
chaplain  took  their  bodies  up,  and  buried  them  privately  in  a  place 
that,  by  occafion  of  his  death,  never  came  to  light.  Sir  James 
I'yrrell,  when  he  was  afterwards,  in  the  reigh  of  King  Henry  the 
Seventh,  committed  to  the  Tower  for  treafon,  confeiled  the  murder 
in  the  manner  we  have  related  it ;  fo  did  Dighton :  and  both  the 
mafter  and  the  man,  and  Forreft  die  warder,  came  tomiferable  ends^ 

'  through  the  iuft  judgment  of  Xrod,  the  avenger  of  innocent  blood, 
pighton  and  Forreir,  though  they  were  not  executed  by  the  hans- 
man,  died  in  a  moft  horrible  manner,  rotting  away  by  degrees ;  Sir 
James  Tyrrell  was  beheaded ;  and  Kins;  Richard  himielf  (lain  by  his 
isnemies,  and  his  body  ignominioufly  uied  by  the  rabble.  He  could 
never  after  be  at  reft ;  his  guilt  haunted  him  like  a  fpedre ;  he  was 
gfraid  of  his  own  ihadow  when  he  went  abroad ;  his  eyes  rolled  in 
his  head ;  his  limbs  trembled ;  and  his  hand  was  always  on  his 
^agg^r :  his  ileep  was  ever  difturbed  by  frightful  dreams ;  he  would 
fuddenly  ftart  up,  leap  out  of  his  bed,  and  run  about  the  chamber* 
Nor  did  he  long  enjoy  the  fruits  of  his  bloody  policy;  for  though 
the  princes  were  removed,  new  enemies  arofe  from  time  to  time,  that 
kept  him  in  continual  fear,  through  the  courfe  of  his  ifioi-t  reign. 
The  firft  that  confpired  againft  him,  was  the  very  pcrfon  who  had 
been  moft  inftrumental  in  his  advancement ;  the  Duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  whofe  intimacy  witl\  him  commenced  from  the  death  of  King 
Edward  the  Fourth. 

.  We  muft  look  a  little  backward  into  the  beginning  of  their  con- 
federacy,- the  better  to  clear  the  hiftory  of  this  duke's  misfortunes. 
On  the  death  of  King  Edward,  he  fent  a  trufty  fervant  of  his  to  the 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  to  offer  him  his  fervice,  and  that  he  would  at* 
tend  him  with  a  thoufand  men  whenever  he  pleafed  to  command  him. 
The  Duke  of  Gloucefter  returned  him  thanks,  and  informed  the 
Duke  of  Biickingham  with  his  fecret  deHgns.  At  Northatnpton, 
Buipkingham  met  the  Duke  of  Gloucefter,  at  the  head  of  three  hun- 
dred hprfe,  and  joined  with  him  in  all  his  undertakings :  he  accom- 
panied him  to  London,  and  ftaid  with  him  till  after  the  coronatioix; 
he  went  with  him  tp  Gloucefter,  and  there  he  took  his  leave  of  him 
Xo  return  home  \  wherp  he  was  no  fooner  arrived,  than  he  hr^zn  to 
repent  of  what  he  had  done,  and  to  think  he  had  not  been  fuflicientl^ 
rewarded  for  it  by  the  ufurper.  The  reafon  of  his  firft  difcontent  is 
iaid  to  be  this :  fome  time  before  tlie  ufurper  was  crowned,  it  w^ 
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•greed  b>t#een  bim  and  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  that  the  latter 
ibould  have  all  the  lands  belonging  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford,  to 
which  he  pretended  to  have  a  title  by  his  deicent  from  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter,  his  mother  being  the  daugnter  of  Edmund  Beaufort  Duke 
of  Somerfet,  brother  to  John  Duke  of  Somerfet,  father  to  Margaret 
Counted  of  Richmond,  mother  to  King  Henry  VIL  But  this  tide 
liaving  fonoe  relation  to  that  of  the  crown,  the  ufurper  would  not 
liear  of  rettoring  him  to  the  Duke  of  Hereford's  eftate,  and  rejected 
lus  2>e^tion  with  indignation  and  threats  when  he  was  in  pofieffion 
of  die  Wereigntys  which  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  fo  highly  re^ 
ientedt  that  from  ^at  time  fomraurd  he  contrived  how  he  might  pull 
Um  down  from  the  throne  upon  which  he  had  fet  him*  We  are  told 
lie  feigned  himfelf  fick,  and  excufed  his  attendance  at  the  coronation^ 
and  that  King  Rkhard  flxould  fend  him  word^  if  he  would  not  come 
wA  ride,  he  would  make  him  be  carried* 

This  circumftance  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  difcontent  is 
not  given  credit  to  by  thc^e  who  coofider  the  natures  of  the  ufurper 
and  of  the  duke,  bein^  both  of  them  the  greateft  dtffonblers  in  the 
world:  the  one  would  not  fo  raihty  have  provoked  a  powerful  ene- 
my^  nor  the  other  have  given  a  jealous  tynuit  occafion  to  fulpe£t  his 
fidelity :  the  truth  is,  the  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  a  high-fpirited 
inan»  stnd  envied  the  glory  of  another  fo  much,  that  when  he  faw  the 
crown  fet  upon  King  Richard's  head,  he  could  not  endure  the  fight, 
but  turned  his  head  away.  Others  write,  that  they  continued  good 
friends  till  after  his  return  home,  and  that  Ae  ufurper  difinifled  him  at 
Gloucefter  with  rich  gifts  and  extraordinary  marks  of  his  fiivour  and 
affe£)tion :  when  he  came  to  Brecknock  he  converfed  much  urith  Dr. 
Moreton,  bifhop  of  £ly,  whom  he  had  there  in  keeping.  This  prelate 
was  a  very  wife,  politic  peribn,  a  man  of  learning,  and  of  a  winning 
behaviour.  He  had  been  always  faithful  to  Kin|  Henry^  and  when 
he  fdl  in  vntti  the  party  of  King  Edward,  on  King  Henry^s  death, 
be  ferved  him  as  faithfully,  and  was  one  of  the  lords  v^om  the  ufurpev 
feized  at  the  council  in  the  Tower.  The  bifhop  perceiving  the 
Duke  of  Buckihgham  was  pleafed  with  his  company  and  difcourfe, 
thought  he  might  improve  ^e  favour  he  had  obtained  of  him  to  the 
advantage  of  the  commonwealth,  by  getting  him  to  join  in  a  con(pi- 
racy  againft  King  Richard,  towards  whom  he  found  he  was  not  very 
well  inclined ;  yet  he  managed  the  matter  fo  warily,  that  he  rather 
ieemed  to  follow  than  to  lea^  him,  and  brought  him  by  degrees  to 
open  his  whole  mind  to  him,  and  to  engage  m  profecuune  a  defign 
which  he  had  formed,  to  bring  about  a  match  between  Henry  £^ 
of  Richmond,  and  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  eldefl  daughter  to  King  Ed- 
ward; by  which  marriage,  the  two  houfei  of  Yofk  and  Lancafter 
would  be  united,  and  an  end  put  to  the  long  and  bloody  difputcs  be* 
tween  the  two  &£tions^  He  durfl  not  come  to  the  point  prefently, 
but  advanced  to  it  flep  by  flep^  as  be  law  the  Duke  of  Buckingham 
wepared  to  barken  toiu       ' 
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WhcB  that  lord  cme  to  Brecknock  firft^  bp  praifed  tbe  king,  nkl 
boafted  what  great  things  the  nation  mieht  escpecl  from  fuch  a  prince  ; 
the  biiboprepiied)  ^  My  lord,  it  would  be  felly  in  meto  lye  ;  and  if 
I  {hould  fwear  the  contrary,  your  lordfliip  would  not^  I  fuppofe,  be« 
lieve  mc*   Had  things  gone  as  1  would  have  had  them,  Kin^  Henry's 
fen  had  been  king,  and  not  King  Edward :  but  when,  by  G«dS[ 
providence,  he  was  deprived  of  ue  crown,  and  King  £4waid  ad« 
vanced  to  die  throne,  I  y0u$  not  {o  mad  as  to  bring  a  dead  man  in 
competition  with  a  living  one ;  fo  I  became  King  Edward's  faithful 
chaplain,  and  ib(mld  have  been  glad  that  bis  ion  1^  fiicceeded  him  :' 
however,  iince  God  has  otherwile  ordered  it,  I  iball  not  kick  againft 
^e  prickSf  nor  labour  to  fet  up  whom  the  Almighty  has  pulieJ 
down.   As  for  the  late  protedoi^  the  king  that  now  is  —-*•*'    Hera 
kt  ftopt  Ihor^  as  if  he  bad  fiud  too  much  already,  to  heighten  the 
iluke's  curi^fity  to  know  what  he.  had  to  fay  mdre.    The  duke  ear** 
^ftly  defired  him  to  proceed,  promiiing  htm,  upon  his  honour,  that 
Jtever  any  hurt  ihould  come  of  it,  and  perhaps  it  might  produce  more 
good  than  he  was  aware  of;  iaying,  he  intended  to  confult  him,  and 
to  be  governed  by  his  advice,  for  which  caufe  only  he  had  procured 
of  the  king  to  have  him  in  his  cuftody,  where  he  might  reckonhim* 
felf  at  home,  otherwife  he  had  been  delivei^d  to  thofe  that  would 
HOC  have  been  fo  kind  ta  him*    The  bifliop  humbly  thanked  him, 
and  iaid,  ^^  Indeed,  my  lord,  I  do  not  care  to  talk  much  of  princes, 
as  a  thing  which  is  dangerous,  though  the  words  may  be  innocent ; 
for  if  they  be  not  taken  in  good  part,  they  may  be  fatal  to  him  that 
fpeaks  them,  the  prince  putting  what  conflruaion  he  pleafes  upon 
them:  I  often  think  of  the  fable  in  ^fop,  when  the  lion  proclaimed. 
That  no  horned  beaft  ihould  ftay  in  the  wood,  on  pain  of  death : 
one  that  bad  a  bunch  of  flefh  in  his  forehead  fled  away  in  hafie ;  the 
^x  meeting  him,  aiked  him.  Whither  fo  faft  ?  The  beaft  anfwered. 
Troth  I  do  not  knoW)  nor  do  not  care,  provided  I  was  out  of  the 
wood)  as  the  prochunation  commands  all  horned  beafts  to  be  gone. 
You  fool,  iays  the  fox,  thou  mayeft  ftay,  the  lion  does  not  mean 
thee  >  it  is  not  a  horn  that  grows  in  thy  head :  No,  quoth  the  beafl^ 
1  know  that  well  enough,  but  what  if  he  ihould  call  it  a  horn,  where 
am  I  then?"    The  duke  laughed  at  the  tale,  and  anfwered,  <^I 
warrant  yoti,  mv  lord,  neither  the  liop  nor  the  boar  ihali  refent  any 
thing  that  is  iaid  here ;  it  iball  never  go  any  farther  I  afTure  you/* 
The  biihop  replied*  ^IS  it  did,  were  the  thing  that  I  was  about  to 
fay,  underftood  as  I  meant  it,  I  ihould  deferve  thanks ;  but  taken  as 
I  fuppofe  it  would  be,  it  might  perhaps  turn  to  your  prejudice  and 
mine/'    This  raifed  the  duke^s  curiofity  ftill  higher ;  upon  which 
the  biihop  proceeded  thus :  ^-As  for  the  late  protector,  iince  he  is 
now  king,  I  do  not  intend  to  difpute  his  title ;  however,  for  the 
good  of  the  realm  ht  governs  (of  which  I  am  a  poor  member)  I  was 
about  to  wifh,  that  to  the  good  qualities  he  poiTefle^,  it  h^  pleafed 
Cod  to  have  added  fome  of  thole  excellent  virtues  requiiite  for  the 
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governing  a  kingdom^  which  are  fo  confpicaous  in  tfae.peribn  of 
your  grace*.** 

The  duke  wondering  why  the  bifhop  made  fuch  frequent  pauics, 
was  the  more  eager  to  have  him  fpeak  his  mind  freely ;  and  replied, 
^  I  cannot  but  uke  notice  of  your  flopping  fo  often  in  the  midA  of 
your  difcourfe,  which  hinders  my  making  any  judgment  of  your  opi* 
nion  of  the  king,  or  your  good  will  towards  me*  *  As  for  any  good 
qualities  in  me,  I  pretend  to  none,  and  exped  no  praife  on  account 
of  my  merit.  I  plainly  perceive  you  have  fome  hidden  meaning, 
which  you  referve  from  me,  either  out  of  fear  or  (hame :  you  may 
be  bold  and  free  with  me,  who  am  y<>ur  friend ;  I  aiTure  you,  on  my 
l^onour,  that  I  will  be  as  fecret  in  this  cafe  as  the  deaf  and  dumb 
perfon  is  to  the  finger,  or  the  tree  to  the  hunter."    • 

The  hiOiop  grew  bolder  on  the  duke's  promiiie  of  iecrecy,  in  which 
he  was  encouraged  by  the  difcoveries  he  made  of  Buckingham's  ha- 
Cred  to  the  king,  tie  refolved  therefore  to  come  to  the  point,  and 
to  propofe  to  the  duke,  that  either  out  of  ambition,  or  his  love  XO 
bis  country,  he  ihould  attempt  to  deftroy  the  tjrant. 

To  this  end,  he  refumed  his  former  converiation  in  this  manner : 
**  My  Angular  good  lord,  fmce  I  have  been  your  grace's  priibner,  I 
have  not  known  what  it  Is  to  be  deprived  of  liberty;  and  to  avcud 
idlenefs,  the  mother  and  nurfe  of  vice,  I  have  fpent  my  time  in 
reading.  I  have  read  in  fome  of  my  books,  that  no  man  was  born 
for  himfelf  only  j  he  owes  a  duty  to  his  parents,  that  begat  hirti ;  to 
his  relations  and  friends,  for  proximity  of  blood  and  good  offices }  but 
above  all  to  the  country,  whofe  air  he  iirft  breathed^  and  this  duty 
IS  never  to  be  forgotten:  for  which  reafbn,  I  confidef  the  prefent 
ftate  of  this  realm,  wherein  I  was  born;  and  in  thefe  confideradons, 
I  cannot  help  making  reflections  on  what  a  governor  we  now  have, 
and  what  a  ruler  we  might  have.  In  the  prefent  circumftances  of 
affairs,  the  kingdom  muft  foon  decay:  confufion  and  deftrudion 
will  certainly  be  the  fudden  end  of  diforder  and  mif-rule.  AU  my 
hope  is  in  your  grace :  when  I  reflect  on  your  valour,  your  jjiftice, 
impartiality,  your  zeal  for  the  public  welfare,  your  learning,  your 
fenfe  and  eloque:ice,  I  rejoice  in  the  happinefs  of  England,  that  pof- 
feffes  fo  good  and  fo  great  a  prince,  worthy  the  higheft  dignities : 
but  when  I,  on  the  other  fide,  confider  the  good  qualities  of  the  late 
proteftor,  now  called  king,  how  they  are  violated  and  fubverted  by 
tyranny,  eclipfed  by  blind  and  in(atiate  ambition,  and  changed  from 
mild  and  human,  to  cruel  and  bloody ;  I  cannot  forbear  declaring 
openly  to  you,  that  he  is  neither  fit  to  be  king  of  fo  noble  a  realm, 
nor  fo  noble  a  realm  fit  to  be  governed  by  fuch  a  tyrant,  whofe  king- 
dom, were  it  larger  than  it  is,  could  not  long  continue :  God  will 

♦  Sir  Thomas  Moor  here  difcontinuing  his  Hiftory  of  Richard  the  Third, 
the  remainder  of  this  lei^n  it  takeji  from  the  Chronicles  of  Hall  and 
iloUinateA 
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tverthrow  thofe  that  are  thirft;  of  blood ;  he  will  brii^  horrible 
{laughter  upon  them :  how  many  brave  and  virtuous  perfons  wert 
tnutdered  to  make  way  fot  him  to  the  throne  ?  Did  he  not  accuie 
Ills  own  mother^  an  honourable  and  religious  princeis^  of  adultery  { 
which,  if  it  had  been  true^  a  dutiful  cbilJ  would  have  paffed  it  over 
in  filencei  Did  be  not  declare  his  two  brothers  and  his  two  nephews 
hafiards  ?  And^  what  is  ftill  more  barbarous^  did  he  not  caufe  thofii 
two  poor  innocent  princes^  whofe  blood  cries  aloud  for  vengeance, 
to  be  cnieQy  murdered  ?  My  heart  melts  whbn  I  think  of  their  un- 
tlmelv  fate ;  and  my  Toul|  with  horror^  remembers  this  bloody 
butcher,  this  inhilman  monfter!  What  man  can  be  fure  of  his 
oim  lifei  uiider  die  dominion  of  a  prince^  who  fpared  not  his  owa 
blood  ?  efpeciafly  if,  at  any  time,  he  is  fuipicious  of  his  fidelity  t^ 
bim,  add  that  he  is  carrying  on  ill  defl^ns  againfl  him,  as  everything 
will  be  termed,  that  tends  to  the  good  of  the  public.'  All  will  be 
reckoned  guilty  by  him,  that  are  great  and  rich^  It  is  enough  for 
perfons  to  have  lax^e  pofleffions  to  provoke  his  wrath4 .  Now^  mjf 
lord,  to  c^onclude  this  oifcourfej  with  what  I  have  to  fay  to  3rour  grace  ^ 
I  conjure  you,  by  your  love  to  God^  your  illuftrious  line,  and  yottf 
native  country,  to  take  the  imperial  crovvn  of  this  realm  upon  you» 
to  reflore  this  kingdom  to  its  ancient  fplendour^  and  deliver  it  froni 
the  violence  a{  the  oppreflbr;  I  dare  affirm,  k  the  Turk  flood  ill 
competition  with  this  bloody  tyrantj  this  killer  of  infants^  the  peo- 
ple of  England  would  prefer  him  to  Richard^  who  now  fits  in  the 
throne^  How  much  more,  then,  would  they  rejoice  to  live  under 
^  government  of  fo  excellent  a  prince  as  your  gra(^e  ?  Deipife  no% 
neither  lofef  fo  fiur  an  occafion  of  faving  yourfelf^  and  your  dear 
tountrv  I  but  if  you  will  fic^  yourfeif  accept  of  the  fovereignty  of 
this  kmgdom ;  if  the  toils  and  hazards  of  a  crown,  prevail  over 
jrou  more  than  the  charms  of  power  j  I  intreat  you^  by  die  feith  you 
owe  to  Cod^  and  your  oath  to  St.  George,  patron  of  die  honourable 
garter,  (of  which  order  you  are  a  companion)  by  yoixr  affection  to 
the  {dace  that  gave  vou  buth^  and  to  the  Engliih  nation,  diat  you 
will,  in  your  hi^  ana  princely  wifdom,  think  of  fome  means  of  ad- 
vancing fiich  a  good  goVemori  as  you  (hall  appoint  to  rule  and 
govern  them..  All  the  hopes  of  the  people  of  England  ^re  in  you, 
and  to  you  only  can  they  fly  for  fuccour.  If  you  could  fet  up  thei 
houfe  Of  Lancafler  once  more^  or  marry  the  eldefl  daughter  of  King 
Edward  to  fome  great  and  potent  prince^  the  new  kino;  would  not 
long  enjoy  his  tifurped  empire  ;  all  civij  war  ivouW  ceafc^'  domefJric 
difcord  would  fleep,'  and  Imiverfal  peace  and  profit  wq^ld^be  the 
bleffing*  of  this  noWe  realm."  ^ 

When  the  bifhop  had  done  fpeakin^,  tKe  duke  continued  filc^ 
for  fome  time :  the  bifhop  changed  colour,  and  was  very  much 
concerned  at  it^  expelling  his  propofal  Would  have  been  received 
^th  joy  and  gr^ineft. 
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The  duke,  perceiving  the  fright  he  .was  in,  faid,  <*  Fear  nothing, 
my  lor3,  I  will  keep  my  word  with*  ydu ;  to-morrow  we  will  talk 
more  of  the  matter,  let  us  now  go  to  fupper."  * 

The  duke  the  next  day  fent  for  the  bifhop,  whohad  not  all  that  while 
been  very  eafy,  for  fear  how  his  laft  converfation  would  be  taken. 
Buckingham  repeated  almoft  all  the  Bifhop  pf  Ely  had  faid  to  him, 
and  when  he  had  done,  he  pulled  off  his  hat>  and  made  this  fort  of  a 
•prayer ;  **  O  Lord  God,  creator  erf  all  things  !  how  much  is  thy 
'kingdom  of  Engiland,  and  the  Englifh  nation,  indebted  to  thy  good- 
ncfs  ?  ThiJugh  we  are  now  oppreffed  by  an  evil  governor,  yet  I 
hope,  ere  long,  by  thy  help  to  provide  mch  a  ruler  as  Ihdl  be  to 
thy  pleafure,  and  tne  fecurity  of  the  c6mmonwealth."  He  then  put 
x>n  his  hat,  and  applied  himfelf  thus  to  the  bilhop :  *«  My  Lord  of 
Ely,  I  have  always  found  ydu  faithful  and  affectionate  to  me,  and 
cfpecially  in  your  laft  free  confidence  in  me :  I  acknowledge  you  to 
be  a  fare  friend,  a  trufty  counfellor,  a  vigilant  ftatefmah,  and  a  true 
lover  of  your  country ;  for  which  I  return  you  hearty  thanks 
liow,  and  ftrall  recompenfe  you  more  efFeftually,  if  life  and  power 
■ftprve.  Since,  when  we  were  lafl  together,  you  opened  your  mind 
freely,  touching  the  Duke  of  Gloucefler,  who  hasufurped  the  crown ; 
'and  hinted  a  little,  the  advancement  of  the  two  noble  families  of 
*York  and  Lancafter ;  I  fhall  alfo,  with  as  much  freedom,  commu- 
nicate to  you  what  I  have  done,  arid  what  I  intend  to  do.  I  declare 
therefore,  that  v/htn  King  Edward  died,  to  whom  I  thought  I  was 
Tcry  little  obliged,  (though  he  and  I  had  married  two  fitters)  becaufe 
lie  neither  promoted,  nor  preferred  me  a5  I  thought  I  deferved,  by 
my  birth,  and  the  relation  I  had  to  him,  I  did  not  much  value  his 
'children's  interelt,  having  their  father's  hard  ufage  ftill  in  my  mind ; 
I  called  an  old  proverb  to  remembrance,  which  fays.  Woe  be  to  that 
kingdom  where  children  rule,  and  women  govern  ?  I  thought  it  of 
very  iU  confequencc  to  the  people  of  England,  to  fuiFer  the  young 
king  to  govern,  or  the  queen  his  niother  to  be  regent ;  confidering 
that  her  brothers  and  her  children,  by  her  firft  hufband,  though  of  no 
high  defcent,  would  be  at  the  head  of  all  affairs,  by  their  favour 
with  the  queen,  and  have  more  fhare  in  the  government  than  the 
king's  relations,  or  any  perfon  of  the  higheft  quality  in  the 
kingdom.  For  this  reafon,  1  thought  it  to  be  for  the  .public  welfare, 
and  my  private  advantage,  to  fide  with  the  Duke  of  Glouceflcr, 
*  whom  I  took  to  be  as  fincere  zpd  merciful,  as  I  now  find  him  to  be 
'folfeand  cruel.  By  my  meanSy  as  you,  my  lord,  know  well,  he  was 
made  proteSor  of  the  king  aAd  kmgdom.  After  which,  partly  by 
•fa!r^¥ords,  and  partly  by  threats,  he  perfuaded  me  and  other  lords, 
as  well  fpiritual  as  temporal^  to  confent  that  he  might  alTume  the 
crown,  till  the  young  king  was  four  and  twenty  years  of  age.  I 
-ftock  at  it  atfirlr,  and  lie  produced  inftruments  witneffed  by  dodlors, 
^froHor^  and  wtari«8,  whole  depbiitions  I  then  thought  to  be  true, 
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teftifying  that  King  Edward's  children  were  baftards.  When  thefe 
tefti menials  Were  read  before  us,  he  ftood  up  bare-headed,  and  faick 
*  Well,  my  lords,  even  as  I  and  you  (Cage  and  difcrect  counfellors^ 
would  that  my  nephew  fhould  have  no  wrong,  fo  I  pray  you  to  do 
me  nothing  but  right,  Thcfc  depofitions  being  true,  1  am  the  un- 
tloabted  heir  to  Lord  Richard  Plantagcnet  Duke  of  York,  who  b^ 
aft  of  parliament  was  adjudged  the  true  heir  to  the  crown,  of  this 
realm/ 

"  Upon  which,  mVfelf  and  others  took  hJm  really  for  our  rightful 
prince  and  fovereign  lord-  The  Duke  of  Clarence's  fon,  by  reaibn  of 
his  father's  attainder,  could  not  inherit.   The  duke  was  alfo  fufpe<ftdd 
to  be  a  baftard.  Thu<5,  by  my  affiftance  and  friendfliip,  he  was  mad« 
king ;    at  which  lime  he  promifed  me,  at  Bavnard's  Caftle,  laying 
his  hand  on  mine,  that  the  two  young  princes  rfiould  live,  and  (hould 
te  provided  for,  to  mine  and  every  one's  fatisftwSion.    How  he  per- 
formed his  promifes,  we  all  know,  to  our  forrow-    When  he  was  in 
"pofkffion  of  the  throne,  he  forgot  his  friends,  and  the  afTurances  he 
had  given  them :    he  denied  to  grant  my  petition  for  part  of  the 
Karl  of  Hereford's  lands,  which  his  brother  wrongfully  detained  from 
me  ;  he  refufed  me  in  fuch  manner,  as  made  the  affront  much  more 
intolerable.     I  have  borne  his  ingratitude  hitherto  with  patience  j  I 
have  concealed  my  rrfentmehts  I  had  with  him  afterwards,  carried  it 
outwardly  fair,  though  I  inwardly  repented  that  I  had  beenacceflary 
to  his  aavancemei^t.     But  when  I  was  certainly  informed  of  the 
death  of  the  two  innocent  princes ;  to  which  (God  Be  my  judge  !)  I 
never  confented;  myblcod  curdled  at  his  treafon  and  barbarity:  I 
abhorred  the  fight  of  him,  and  his  company  much  more ;  and,  pre- 
tending an  excufe  to  leave  the  court,  retired  to  Brecknock*     In  my 
Vay  home,  I  meditated  how  I  might  dethrone  this  unnatural  uncle. 
I  thought^  if  I  would  take  the  fovereignty  on  myfclf,  now  was  the 
time.     The  temporal  lords,  I  faXv,  hated  the  tjTant  j  he  was  odious 
alike  to  the  gentlemen  and  people  of  England;  and  had  I  aflumed 
the  fupreme  power,  I  thought  there  was  nobody  fo  likely  to  carry  it 
as  myfelf.     Flattering  my  ambition  with  thofe  vain  imaginations,  I 
(laid  two  days  at  Tewkefbury.    As  1  travelled  further  homewards, 
I  confidered,  that  to  pretend  to  feat  myfelf  on  the  throne  as  a.,con- 
queror,  would  not  do ;  which  would  be  to  fubject  the  whole  confli- 
tutlon  of  the  government,  and  entitle  the  conqueror  to  all  the  noble- 
men's pofTeffionp,  which  would  ruin  my  defign :  at  laft  I  remem- 
bered that  Edmund  Duke  of  Somerfet  my  grandfather,  was,  with 
King  Henry  the  Sixth,  in  two  or  three  degrees  from  John  Duke  of 
Lancafter  lawfully  begotten ;  my   mother  being  Duke  Edmund's 
cldeft  daughter,  I  looked  on  myfclf  as  the  next  heir  to  Henry  th<? 
Sixth,  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter :  but  as  1  travelled  homewards,  between     , 
Worcefter  and  Bridgenorth,  I  met  the  Lady  Margaret  Counttefs  of 
Richmond,    at  prefent  wife  to  the  Lord  Stanley,  who  is  the  right^ 
jful  and  fole  heir  of'  John  Duke  of  Somerfc^  my  grandfather's  elder 
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lyrocher,  irfiafe  title  I  bad  forgot,  tiU  I  (aw  her  in  piy  way,  and  thet 
I  remembered  that  both  her  claim,  and  her  fon  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
fdond's,  were  bars  to  mine,  aifd  forbade  my  pretending  to  the  inipet 
rial  crown  of  England.       ^  • 

^^  I  had  feme  difcouHe  with  her  about  I^er  fon,  and  (hen  yrc  part-: 
cd,  (he  for  Worcefter,  and  I  fof  Shfeiv(bury. '  As  I  proceeded  iz^ 
^ny  jpurney,  1  confidered  widi  myfelf,  whether  fince  I  could  not 
pretend  to  the  crown  by  deicent,  I  might  not  have  recourfe  to  th^ 
eledion  of  the  lofds  fuid  gentry  of  die  i^a}m»  the  vfurper  being 
generally  hated  by  them :  but  than  1  besan  (o  refleft  pn  the  d^bigen 
tnd  dif&culpes  pr  the  enterprise  j  th^t  £e  }ate  king's  daughters  and 
friends,  an4  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  relations,  wh<He  intereft  is  very 
confiderablei  would  certainly  op^x>(e  me  to  the  utmoft  ;  and  if  the 
noufes  of  Lanpafbr  ai^d  York  (hould  loin  againft  me,  I  (hould  fbon 
lofe  the  vain  power  I  might  obt^n  :  wherefore  I  jrefolved  to  flatter 
myfelf  ho  more  ynth  chimeras  of  my  imaginary  right. to  the  royal 
diadem^  bpt  only  to  revenge  mine  ai;d  the  people's  wrongs,  on  the 
poinmoh  enemy** 

^  The  Countefs  of  Richmond  prppofed)  in  the  conyerlation  we 
had  on  the  road^  ti^at  her  fon  might  marry  one  o^  King  ltdw»rd% 
daughters ;  and  (he  conjured  me,  by  the  memory  of  puke  Humphrcry 
^y  grandfather,  that  I  would  procure  the  kmg's  bvour  for  het 
fon,  and  get  him  to  content  to  die  match.  I  took  no  notice  of  her 
propofal  then  ^  which,  when  t  weighed  iii  my  mind,  I  found  of  fo 
^reat  advantage  to  the  commonwealth,  that  I  thought  it  was  an  in- 
spiration of  the  Holy  Spirit  fqr  the  benefit  of  the  kingdom ;  and  I 
came  to  a  refolutionin  myfelf  to  fpend  mj^  life  and  fortune  in  endea- 
rearing  to  accomplilh  fo  dofious  a  defign,  to  marry  the  Princrfs 
Elizabeth  to  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  the  heir  of  the  houie  of 
Xancaiter,  in  wbofe  quarrel  my  father  and  grandfather  loft  tlieir 
lives  in  battle.  If  the  mothers  of  the  princefe  and  the  earl  can  comf 
to  an  agreement  concerning  the  mariplage,  Idoubt  not  but  tlxe  proud 
boar,  whole  tufks  have  gored  fo  many  innocent  perfons,  (hall  foon 
ie  brought  to  confufion  ;  the  rightftil  and  indubiate  heir  (hall  en- 
joy the  crown }  and  peace  be  reftored  to  this  diftr|i<Sted  kingdom. " 

The  bifhop  rejoiced  extremely  iit  this  free  declaration  of  the 
duke :  and,  that  he  might  not  fiacken  his  ze^  in  fo  righteous  acaufe, 
)ie  endeavoured  to  fire  him  the  more,  and  haften  him  to  the  execu- 
tion of  his  defigns :  f<  My  lord,''  (ays  thebi(hop,  ^  fuice  by  the  provi- 
dence of  God,  and  your  grace's  incQmparable  wifdom,  this  happy 
alliance  is  fet  on  foot,  it  is  com'enient,  or  rather  nece&ry,that  we 
(hould  confult  whom  to  truft  in  fo  important  aiid  perilous  an  undertak- 
ing* Towhom(hallwefirftapplytowardselRdlingit?"  ^Towhom,'* 
replied  the  duke,  ^^but  to  the  Countefs  oi  Richmond,  who  knows 
where  her  fon  is,  and  how  tp  fend  to  him."  The  bifliop  anfwercd,  ^  If 
vou  begin  there,  I  have  an  old  friend  in  her  fervice,  one  Reginald 
^^i  av,  a  man  of  probity  and  judgment^  for  whom  I  will  (end,  to  at- 
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ffind  par  grace,  and  receive  ^r  coremands,  if  yov  think  proper  b 
po  do."  The  duke  confcnting  to  it,  the  bifbop  wrote  to  Mr-  Bntjr 
to  come  to  him  to  Bi:ecknock  >  which  hedi4  immedis^tely^  believ^ 
^hcre  was  (omet^ing  to  be  done  for  his  l^y^s  and  her  fon's  fervice^ 
1  he  duke  told  him  what  he  intended  ):o  attempt  ip  fayp^r  of  the 
Earl  of  ^Richmond,  no  lefs  than  to  feat  him  ii^  the  royal  throne  gf 
£ngbnd,  if  he  fwore  to  many  the  Lady  Elizabeth  i  ana  by  that  alli- 
ance put  an  end  (o  the  long  .and  blooly  diijpute  betiypen  the  white 
;'ofe  and  diei'ed.. 

In  order  to  this,  hs  faid|  the  coui^tefs  muft  manage  the  bufincfii 
with  the  queen-dowager  and  the  princefs  t>qr  daughter^  4nd  when 
they  were  engaged,  fe[>d  to  her  ion  m  Brptagne,  and  get  l>im  to  fwcaf 
he  would  perform  the  articles  ag^epd  on  between  his  mother  and  the 
Princefs  Elizabeth  ii>  both  their  n^ime^.  Bray  gladly  undertook  ta 
carry  this  meHage  to  his  miljtrefe.  And  now  they  werp  embarked , 
in  fo  great  an  affair,  the  bifliop^  who  longed  to  be  at  liberty^  defireii 
jthe  duke  to  let  him  go  to  Ely,  wjicre  the  number  of  his  friends  woul4 
fttarc  him  againft  aQ  the  force  King  Richard  could  fend  to  deftrojf 
him.  The  duke  b^ing  loth  to  lofe  fo  ^ble  and  experienced  a  coun- 
fellor,  exc^^cd  his  detaining  him  alit|tle  longer  i  iaying^  he  fliould  go 
\n  a  few  days,  and  fo  well  accompanied,  that  he  need  tear  no  enemy* 
The  bifhop,  imp;tt:ient  of  confinement,  ftole  away  from  Brecknock 
^  Ely  in  difguife,  f-aifed  monev  therc»  and  palled  over  into  Flanders. 
The  good  prelate  thought  he  had  done  enough,  in  fetting  the  duke  at 
xvork  on  fo  hazardous  a  bi^nncfs,  in  which  it  feerns  he  did  not  care  to 
ycntiwe  further.  Whether  he  thought  he  could  be  more  Serviceable 
to  the  Earl  of  Richmond  abroad^  or  was  afraid  of  his  perfonathomey 
or  whatever  reafon  I)c  had  to  leave  the  Dnke  of  Biickinghani,  he 
does  npt  appear  ;o  be  exciife^ble  ifi  hiftor^:  knowing  the  duke 
Mras  too  apt  to  opef)  his  mind  freely,  he  mjght  have  imagined  that 
his  indifcretion  would  ruin  him,  ajtd  it  was  to  facriiice  a  perfon  ef 
his  high  qiiality  to  put  him  upon  an  cnterprize  he  was  not  fit  to 
manage,  and  Aen  for  fake  him*  in  liie  execution  qf  it  ^  at  ^vhich  tl^ 
duke  wa?  very  much  concerned. 

In  the  mean  time,  Reginald  Bray  returned  to  his  miftreft,  in&rm04 
her  of  what  bac}  been  concerted  between  the  duke  and  the  biihop,  for 
f  he  advancement  pf  herfon » and  the  countefs,  with  mreat  joy,  intended 
to  play  heir  part  as  foon  as  poiSble;  Thefirft  thing  u)e  was  to  do,  wa$ 
ito  engage  the  queen-dewager  ^nd  the  princefs  ^  to  which  purpofe  ifae 
difpAtcbed  one  X/ewis*a  >^e]j(bjna2i.  who  was  her  phyfician,  with  in* 
ftru£^ions  to  attend  the  (jueeiy  at  Weilininjller,  and  break  the  matter 
to  hen  Lpwis's  meifeg?  w^is  not  U}  the  leaft  ftiibefted,  becaufe  he 
pame  ^s  a  dpdor,  to  adyife  l]|er  about  her  health*  When  he  w^i 
admitted  into  her  prefence^  and  every  body  withdrawn,  he  gave  hep 
^  to  underftand  what  errand  he  was  (ent  upon:  he  fet  forth  the  wrong^i 
Ihe,  her  children,  and  the  whole  nation,  had  fuffered  by  the  tyr^i^ 
g|^  ^c|)fird|  whaf  mfer^ps  ba^  b^^en  $^e  kin|dpxii  by  |he  civil 
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war  between  the  houfes  of  York  and  Lancafter,  and  what  advan- 
tages would  accrue  to  her,  her  children,  and  the  commonwealth, 
ly  the  uniting  the  two  houfes,  in  marrying  her  daughter  Elizabeth, 
the  only  true  heir  of  the  houfe  of  York,  to  his  miftrefs's  fon,  the 
cnly  true  heir  of  the  houfe  of  Lancafter.  The  queen  heard  him. 
"^ith  attention,  agreed  to  the  propofals,  and  bade  him  tell  his  lady, 
that  all  Kin^  Edward's  friends  and  dependants  ihould  join  with  her 
for  the  Ean  of  Richmond,  oil  condition  he  took  his  corporal 
'  ezth  to  marrv  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  her  eldeft  daughter,  or,  in  cafe  fhe 
.  were  not  livmg,  the  iJady  Cecilia,  her  fecond  daughter.  Dr.  Lewis 
carried  this  ples^fing  anfwer  to  his  miftrefs  ;  from  whom  he  went 
frequently  to  the  queen  as  a  phyfician,  and  from  her  to  the  countcfs, 
till  matters  were  fiilly  concluded  between  them.  While  thefe  things 
were  tranfailing  by  the  two  princefles,  Reginald  Bray  was  employed 
to  engage  as  many  perfons  of  quality  as  he  could  in  the  carl's  inte- 
left  J  accordingly,  he  procured  Sir  oiles  Daubeney,  Sir  John  Chey- 
ney,  Richard  Guilford  and  Thomas  Rame,  EOquires,  and  others^  to 
promife  their  utmoft  affiftancc^  taking  an  oath  of  fecrefy  and  fidelity 
ef  all  of  them.  The  queen-dowager,  on  her  part,  made  the  earl 
many  friends,  and  the  bufinefs  in  a  mort  time  was  fo  ripe,  that  it  was 
thought  proper  to  fend  an  account  of  it  to  the  carl,  and  give  him  no- 
tice to  prepare  for  his  return  to  England^  Chriftopher  Urfewidc^ 
ber  chaplain,  was  firft  fent^  ;a^d  foon  after  followed  by  Hugh  Con- 
way, I-fq.  with  mc^ejr  to  provide  men  aiid  other  jtieceflaries  for  his 
voyage  and  a  full  account  of  the  difpofition  the  nobility  and  com- 
monalty were  in  to  receive  him  favourably^  She  advifed  him  to  land 
in  Wales,,  that  principality  being  moft  inclined  to  him,  as  well  for 
his  dfefcent  being  WdHh,  as  for  'Ae  great  cftate  ihe  bad  there*  For 
fear  Mr.  Conway  ihould  mifcarry  in  his  voyage,  Mr.  Rame  was 
dlifpatched  away  with  the  fame  inftruftions :  the  former  failed  from 
Plymouth,  the  latter  from  Kent ;  and  though  they  took  different 
routes,  they  arrived  at  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  court  both  within  an 
hour  of  each  other.  They  communicatedthe  fubjeft  of  their  com- 
miilion  to  Richmond,  for  which  he  rendered  thanks  to  the  Almighty^ 
being  fuch  joyful  news  as  he  would  not  have  given  light  credit  to.; 
!jut  it  came  lo  circumftantiated,  a»d  by  fuch  trufty  mcflengers,  that 
he  did  not  doubt  of  the  truth  of  it.  He  imparted  the  fecret  to  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  informing;  him  what  a  fair  profpeA  he  had  of 
obtaining  the  crown  of  England,  defiring  him  to  affift  him,  and 
promiling  to  return  all  his  a£b  of  generofity  and  friendfbip  as  foon  as 
it  was  in  his^  power.  The  duke  gave  him  hopes  of  affiltance,  and 
accordingly  he  lent  him  money  and  trt}ops  foe  his  intended  expe- 
dition ;  though  Thomas  Hutton,  King  Richard's  ambafTador,  offered 
large  fums,  and  earneftly  folicited  the  duke  and  his  minifters  to  put 
the  carl's  perfon  in  fafe  cuftody.  The  earl,  having  received  fo  good 
encouragement  in  Bretagne,  fent  Mr.  Conway  and  Mr.  Rame  back 
a^ain,  to  gire  hi«  friends  an  account  of  his  intcntipDis  and  prepam- 
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tions,  and  to  dcfire  them  to  provide  every  thing  ncceflayfor  hit 
reception. 

The  meffengers  returning,  fatisfied  tlic  queen-dowager  by  Dr* 
Lewis,  of  the  earl's  readinefs  to  comply  with  the  terms  ihe  propofed^ 
and  informed  the  confpirators  of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  promising 
to  lend  him  men  and  money  :  upon  wiilch  they  all  repaired  to  their 
feveral  pods  to  make  provifion  for  joining  him  with  fufficienl 
ftrength  to  accompliih  their- deiigns  when  he  arrived.  With  thefe^ 
all  fuch  as  had  any  grudge  againft  or  quarrel  with  King  Richard^ 
fell  in^  by  which  means  the  party  increased  daily  \  and  fo  many  per-* 
fons  could  not  acl  zealoufly  in  fuch  an  a£ur>  without  giving  umbrage 
of  their  intentions  to  the  ufurper. 

King  Richard  endeavoured  by  his  fpies  to  find  out  the  bottom  <^ 
their  confplracies,  but  he  had  to  deal  with  men  of  equal  cunning. 
and  fecrefy,  and  he  could  not  fix  the  matter  on  any  one,  though  he 
did  not  doubt  but  there  was  a  plot  carrying  on  to  ciethrone  him,  an4 
advance  the  Earl  of  Richmond.  The  Duke  of  Buckingham's  avoid- 
ing  the  court,  made  him  jealous  that  be  was  in  it  3  and  to  get  him  into 
his  power,  he  made  ufe  of  his  difllmulatlon,  a  quality  that  had  been 
very  ferviceable  to  him  in  his  ufurpation,  and  wrote  him  very  kind 
obliging  letters  to  come  to  London :  but  the  duke,  pretending  indif«« 
poiition,  excufed  himfclf.  The  king,  enraged  to  find  his  artifices  un* 
fuccefsiul,  fent  him  a  letter  in  a  rougher  ftile,  commanding  him  on 
his  allegiance  to  attend  him.  The  duke  anfwered  as  roughly,  that 
he  would  not  expofe  himfelf  to  his  mortal  enemy,  whom  he  neither 
loved  nor  would  ferve:  he  knew  this  anfwer  was  a  declaration  of 
Tvar,  and  to  lofe  no  time  took  arms.     The  fame  did  Thomas  Mar- 

uis  of  Dorfet,  who  had  efcaped  out  of  fancluary  in  Yorkihire  j 

ir  Edward  Courtney,  and  Peter  Biihop  of  Exeter  his  brother,  in 
Dcvpnfliirc  and  Cornwall ;  and  others  in  other  places.  Tlic  kin^ 
hearing  of  thefe  infurreftions,  was  not  at  all  difheartened,  but  muiler- 
ing  all  his  forces,  marched  againft  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the 
h^  and  heart  of  the  confpirators ;  whom,  if  he  fupprefled,  he  fup-r 
pofed  the  others  would  fall  of  courfe,  or  if  not,  he  might  eafily 
reduce  them.  The  duke,  rather  by  the  influence  he  had  over  the 
Welflmien  who  were  his  tenants,  than  out  of  an  inclination  they 
had  to  follow  him,  got  a  great  multitude  of  them  together,  with 
whom  he  mscrched  through 'theforeft  of  Dean  towards  Gloucefter, 
intending  to  pafs  the  Severn  there,  and  thence  to  proceed  into  the  weft 
to  join  the  Courtneys  >  which,  if  he  could  have  efFecled,  Kinff 
Richard's  reign  had  not  been  fo  long  as  it  was  by  a  year .  B  ut  i t  happenea 
thattheMvcr  Severn  was  fo  fwoln  by  a  continual  rain  for  ten  days 
together,  that  it  overflowed  all  the  neighbouring  country,  did  abund- 
ance of  damage,  and  it  was  fo  remarkable,  that  for  a  hundred  years 
after,  that  inundation  was  called,  the  Great  Waler,  or  Bucking- 
ham's Water,  by  the  inhabitants  of  thofe  parts.  Thefe  floods,  as 
it  hindered  the  duke*s  padfing  the  Severn  to  join  bis  friends  in  pQvon- 
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ihire,  iU  it  prevented  hk  friends  on  the  other  fide  of  the  ri^^f  palEng 
over  to  him ;  in  which  extremity  the  Welfhmen  defcrted  by  degrees, 
till  vat  laft  the  duke  bad  none  left  about  him  but  his  doineftic  fer- 
wnts*    Npr  prayers  nor  threats  could  keep  them  together,  fo  he 
%as  forced  to  fly  with  thjs  reft ;  and  in  defpair  Aed  to  the  hoafc  of  one 
Humphrey  Banifter  near  Shrewlbury,   defigning  to  hide  himfelf 
there  tiU  he  could  raife  more  forces,  or  efcape  thence  to  the.  Earl  of 
Richmond  in  Bretagne.    He  tfufted  this  Bahifter,'  as  a  man  who  had 
fo  many  obiigtttions  to  him^  that  he  did  not  think  it  could  be  almoft 
poffible  for  human  nature  to  be  fo  tingrat'efulj  as  to  betray  a  mafler 
who  had  been  fo  kind  to  a  ferVknt  as  the  duke  had  heen  to  Banifter  i 
having  bred  him  up^  provided  for  him  honourably,  and  put  entire 
confii&nce  in  him  on  many  occafions.'    Yet  upon  King  Richard^ 
|)roclamation  to  ttpprehend  the  duke,  Ivith  a  protnife  of  a  thouland 
pounds  newurd  to  the  man  that  jQiouId  difcover  him^  this  faitblefs 
Wretch   betrayed   his  mafter   to  John   Milton,    £fq.    fheriff  of 
Shroplhire,  who  furrounded  his  hoiife  with  a  party  cdf  the  county 
militia,  feised  the  duke,  and  carried  him  to  the  king,  who  theii 
kept  his  court  at  Salifbury.     Banifter  and  his  whole  family  were 
deftroyed  by  the  furprifingjudgments  of  the  Alifnighty.  The  ufurper 
irefufed  to  pay  him  the  thouland  p6unds  promifed  in  the  proclamation  ^ 
faying,  he  that  would  betray  fo  good  a  mafler^  would  be  falfe  to 
any  other.     The  duke  earileftly  defired  to  be  admitted  to  the  king's 
prefence ;  but  whether  he  was  or  not,  we  cannot  determine.    Some 
writers  affirm  he  was,  and  that  he  attempted  to  ftab  him  witl^  a 
^'aggcr-     1^  is  certain  he  confefled  the  whole  confpiracy,  and  with- 
out any  further  trial  was  beheaded  in  the  market *place  at  SalifburVf 
on  the  fecond  of  November.     Such  was  the  fete  of  Henry  StaffbrS, 
whom  moil  authors  call  Edward  Duke  of  Buckingham.  He  married 
Catharine  the  daughter  of  Richard  Woodville,  fitter  to  Qjieen  Eli- 
srabeth,  wife  to  Edwatd  IV«   by  whom  he  had  Edwai'd  Duke  of 
Buckingham,  Wcnry  Earl  of  Wiltfhire,  and  tw<f  daughters ;  the 
one  married  George  Lord  Haftings,  and  the  other  Richard  RaitclifFa 
Lord  Fitzwaters.     The  Duke  of  Buckingham  was  hereditary  con* 
ftable  of  England ;  and  his  eftate  and  revenues  were  Co  great,  that 
Kins  Richard  bad  reafon  to  be  jealous  of  him ;  for  no  fubjedt  in 
England  was  fo  powerful,  either  in  the  number  of  his  tenants  and 
dependants^  or  in  his  vaft  richeis^ 

By  the  A'lperfing  of  the  Welfhmen^  the  weftern  army  was  fo  dit 
couraged,  that  every  man  Ihifted  for  himfelf  j  fome  fled  £o  fanftuary^ 
others  took  (hipping  and  failed  to  Bretagne  to  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond. Among  thefe  were  Peter  Courtney,  bifhop  of  Exeter  ;  Sir 
Edward  Courtney,  his  brother,  afterwards  created  Earl  of  Devon- 
Aire  by  Henry  the  Seventh  \  Thomas  Marquis  Dorfct ;  John  Lord' 
Welles  i  Sir  JohnBourchicfi  Sir  Edward  Woodville,  the  <)ueen-dow« 
ager's  brother  J  Sir  Robert  WHIoughby;  Sir  Giles  Daubeneyi  Sit 
bbnCheney,  and  his  two  brothmh^'  SirThttnas  ArujidcU;   Sif 
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William  Berkley ;  Sir  WOIiam  Branden  j  Thomas  Branden,  £iq. 
his  brother ;  Sir  Richard  Edgecottfb ;  John  Hallowell,  Efq.  and 
Captain  Edward  Poynings,  a  famous  (oidier,  whom  Henry  VIT« 
higK)^  preferred.  King  Kichard  did  all  that  a  wife  prince  could 
tiiink  of,  to  prevent  their  getting  off.  Knowing  wl^t  an  addition 
to  the  earl's  power,  the  pretence  of  fo  many  perfons  of  quality  would 
make,  he  fet  guards  on  moft  of  the  ports  of  England ;  but  thofe  in 
the  weft  being*  in  the  hands  of  the  malecontents,  they  cfcaped  the 
cruel  vengeance  which  was  prepared  for  them.  The  ufurper  fitted  out 
a  fleet,  to  cruize  off  the  coafts  of  Bretagne,  and  prevent  the  Earl  of 
Richmond's  landing  any  forces  in  EngWid  ;  but  the  earl  not  hearing 
of  the  duke's  misfortune,  fet  fail  the  12th  of  October,  with  a  fieet 
of  forty  ihips,  having  five  thoufand  Bretons  on  board.  They  had 
not  been  long  at  fea  before  they  met  with  a  ftorm  that  fcattered  their 
fleet:  the  (hip  in  which  was* the  earl  in  perfon,  was  driven  on  the 
coaft  of  £ngland>  to  the  mouth  of  the  haven  of  Pool,  in  Dorfetihire  » 
where  finding  the  fbore  was  crouded  with  troops  to  oppofe  his  de- 
(cent,  he  forbade  any  of  his  men  to  land  till  the  whole  navy  came  up. 
However^  he  fent  out  his  boat  with  ibme  officers  to  demand  of  the 
men,  who  ftood  on  the  Ihore,  whether  they  were  friends  or  enemies  i 
ThdTc  traitors,  inftrufted  by  King  Richard,  anfwered  they  were 
friends,  pofted  there  by  the  Duke  of  Buckingham,  to  receive  the  Earl 
of  Richmond.  The  earl  fufpeding  the  deceit,  and  perceiving  he  was 
alono,  the  reft  of  his  fleet  not  appearing,  weighed  anchor  and  returned 
to  France.  He  landed  in  Normandy,  where  he  refreihed  himfelf  and 
his  men  two  or  three  days,  and  then  &nt  a  gentleman  to  Charles  the 
Eighth,  t^eFreiKh  king,  defiring  pafli)orts  through  his  territories  into 
Bretagne,  which  was  readily  granted  by  Charles.  However,  the  carl 
did  not  ftay  for  the  return  of  his  courier,  but,  trufting  to  the  French 
king's  generofity,  continued  his  journey  through  Normandy  to 
Vannes,  where  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  refided.  When  he  arrived 
there,  he  heard  of  the  Duke  of  Buckingham's  death,  and  found  the 
Marquis  Dorfet,  and  the  other  Englifh  gentlemen  who  had  made 
their  efcape.  They  all  fwore  allegiance  to  him ;  and  he  took  his  cor- 
poral oath,  on  the  lame  day,  the  25th  of  December,  that  he  would 
marry  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  when  he  had  fupprefl^d  the  ufurper 
Richard,  and  was  in  poflefSon  of  the  crown. 

The  zeal  which  thefe  gentlemen  (hewed  in  his  caufe,  -end  the  con- 
federation of  the  great  intereft  they  had  in  England,  leflencd  the 
carl's  fiarow  for  the  misfortune  of  his  friends,  in  dieir  firfl  attempts 
againft  the  tyrant,  and  encouraged  him  to  refit  iiis  fleet,  and  prepare 
for  a  tievt  voyage  to  England,  where  ipany  of  his  friends  were  feized 
and  executed;  as.  Sir  George  Brown,  and  Sir  Rosrer  Clifford,  who 
were  beheaded  at  London ;  and  Sir  Thomas  St.  Legcr,  who  had 
married  the  king's  own  fifter,  the  Duchcfs  of  Exeter,  Thomas  Rame, 
Efq.  and  fevcral  of  his  own  fervants!  the  two  former  were  executed 
U  £xoD5  the  latter,  whom  he  condctmned  on  bate  fufplcign,  at  Lon- 
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don,  and  odicr  places*  The  ufurper  made  a  progrefs  to  Devonfhire 
and  Cornwall,,  to  fettle  the  peace  of  thofe  counties,  where  the  earl's 
party  was  very  numerous.  The  mgyor,  aldermen,  and  citizens  of  Exe- 
ter, prcfented  him  with  a  purfe  of  gold,  to  obtain  his  favour :  he. re* 
ceived  it  gracioufly,  lay  in  the  city  one  night,  and  the  next  day  went 
about  it,  to  Wkc  a  view  of  it':  when  he  came  to  the  cafUe,  and  was 
informed  it  was  called  Rugemont,  he  feemed  very  melancholy,  and 
faxd,  "  I  find  I  fhall  not  live  long  !'*  He  thought  that  name  was  fore- 
told by  an  old  prophecy  which  he  had  heard  relating  to  him,  that, 
•*  his  end  would  be  nigh  when  he  came  to  Richmond  :*'  idiich  pre- 
diAion  was  fulfilled  at  the  battle  of  Bofworth.  In  his  weftem  jour- 
ney, he  found  the  gentlemen  of  thofe  parts  were  almoft  all  concerned 
in  the  confpiracy  to  depofe  him,  and  raife  the  Earl  of  Richmond 
to  the  du-one.  All  that  had  made  their  cfcape  Were  outlawed,  and 
diofe  that  fell  into  his  hands  were  put  to  death  i  for  he  knew  not 
what  mercy  and  humanity  meant. 

In  the  beginning  of  the  following  year,  [  1484]  he  fumihoned  a  parlia- 
ment, in  which  the  Earl  of  RicbmoiKi  aod  his  fbflowei^  were  attainted*, 

and 

*  The  fbtlowing  is  an  cxa£l  copy  of  a  letter  (rnt  by  Kins  Richtrd,  perfiudii^  his 
fubje^  to  refift  the  £vl  of  Richmoodi  and  al(b  to  iiiforin  tbem  of  hij  dcficenL— £• 

<*  RlCHAKS  R. 

^*  Richard,  &c.  wilheth  health,  wc  command  you*  &c« 

**  Forafmuch  at  the  king,  our  fovereign  lord,  hath  certain  knowlcdj^e  that  Piers,  hi- 
fhop  of  Exeter,  Tafpcr  TVdder  [Tudor]  fon  of  0«^en  Tyddcr,  calling  himfelf  Earl 
of  rembroke,  JcSin  late  Sari  of  Oxford,  and  Sir  Edward  Wodevile,  with  others  di* 
verfe,  his  rebels  and  traitors,  diiablcd  and  attainted  by  the  authority  of  the  high  court 
of  parliament,  of  whom  many  may  be  known  for  open  murderers,  advowteivrs  £adnl« 
terers]  and  extortioners,  contrary  to  the  pleafme  of  God,  and  againft  all  truth,  ho« 
nour  and  nature,  have  forfaken  their  natural  coontry,^  taking  them  firft  to  be  under  the 
obeyfance  of  the  0uke  of  Brctagjne  and  to  him  promifed  certain  things,  which  by  him 
nnd  his  council  were  thoyght  things  too  greatly  unnatural  and  abominable  for  them 
to  grant,  oblert^e^  keep,  and  perform,  and  therefore  the  fame  otterly  refnfed. 

•*  The  (md  traitors,  feeing  the  faid  duke  and  hit  council  would  not  aid  nor  fuccour 
them,  nor  follow  th^ir  ways,  privily  departed  out  of  his  country  into  France,  and  there 
taking  them  to  be  under  the  obeyfance  of  the  king's  ancient  enemy,  Charles,  calling 
himfelf  king  of  France,  and  to  abufe  and  blind  the  commons  of  tnis  faid  realm,  the 
faid  rebels  and  traitors  have  choTcn  to  be  their  captain  one  Henry  Tydder  [TVidor]  fon 
of  Edmund  Tydder,  fon  of  Owen  Tydder,  which  of  his  ambitious  and  infatiabic  co- 
vetife  [covctou(nefs}  encroached  and  ufurpeth  upon  him  the  name  and  title  of  Ropl 
Eftate  of  this  realm  of  England  ;  whcreunto  he  hath  no  manner  of  tntereil,  right,  title, 
or  colour,  as  every  man  well  knoweth;  for  he  is  defcende<i(  of  baftard  blood,  both  of 
father's  fide,  and  of  mother's  fide;  for  the  faid  Owen  the  grandfather  was  baftard 
born;  and  his  mother  was  .daughter  unto  John,  Duke  of  Somcrfet,  fon  nnto  John, 
Carl  of  Somcrfetj^  fen  unto  dame  Katharine  Swynford,  and  of  their  indouble  avoutry 
gotten  i  whereby  it  eyidemly  appcareth,  that  no  title  can  nor  may  ior  him,  which  fully 
intendeth  to  enter  this  realm,  propofmg  a  conqueft ;  and  if  he  flin«ld  atchievc  his  falie 
intent  and  purpofe,  every  man's  life,  livelihood,  and  goods,  (hall  be  in  his  hands, 
fibcrty,  and  difpofition ;  whereby  Ihould  enfue  the  diflieritrng  and  d^ftnidion  of  all 
tKe  noble  and  worfliipful  blood  df  this  realm  for  ever,  and  to  the  refiftance  and  wich- 
ilandin^  whereof  every  true  and  natural  Englifhman  born,  muft  lay  to  hit  hao4a  for  his 
own  fixTc'y  and  weal. 

*■*  And  to  the  intent  that  the  faid  Henry  Tydder  rai^t  the  rather  atchieve  his  falfe  in- 
tent aiid  pu(pofc  by  the  aid,  fupport,  and  aiTiftanccof  the  king's  ancient  enemy  of 
Fi-aiic:.  'hr)  hath  covtnantcil  and  bargained  with  him,  and  all  the  council  of  Franre,  to 
^•.c  Up  «nU  H.UAIQ  in  perpetuity  all  the  right,  thle,  and  clainii  that  the  king  of  Eng> 
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and  tlie  people  burdened  with  fevere  Uxeft  and  impofitions*  The 
money  fo  coUeacd  was  wafted  on  his  creatures,  or  lauandered  away 
prodigally  on  fucb  as  knew  any  thin^  of  his  guilt  in  the  death  of  his 
ne|Aews,  to  flop  their  mouths.  He  obliged  the  Lord  Stanley  to  confine 
bis  wife,  the  Countcfs  of  Richmond,  fo  that  (he  (hould  have  no  means 
of  holding  correfpondcnce  with  any  one  to  his  prejudice.  He  or- 
dered WiUiam  Collingburne,  of  Lydiard  in  Wiltfliire,  to  be  hanged, 
drawi^  and  quartered,  for  aiding  and  affiftiiqtthe  Earl  of  Richmond 
and  his  followers,  and  writing  a  (atirical  dmich  upon  him  and  his 
favourites,  the  Lord  Vifcount  Lovel,  Sir  Richard  Ratcliffe,  and  Sir 
William  Catefby; 

"  The  cat,  the  rat,  aftd  Lovel  the  dog. 
Rule  all  £ngland  under  a  hog  ;*' 

Alluding  by  the  hog  to  the  idiirper's  arms,  one  of  his  fupporters  be<t 
ing  a  Wild  BearV  Yet  theie  executions  did  not  eafe  him  of  his  fears : 
he  heard,  by  his  emiflaries  abroad,  that  Dr.  Moreton,  biihop  of  Ely^ 
and  Uriewich,  die  Countefs  of  Richmond's  chaplain,  who  lived  in 

hid  have  had,  and  ought  to  have,  to  the  Crown  and  realm  of  France,  together  with  the 
Auhtes  of  Xormandy,  Anjon,  and  Mayne,  Gafcoirn  and  Guyfnes,  CalTell,  and  the 
towos  of  Calais,  Gnrfnes,  Hammes,  with  the  rnmhea  apperuining  to  the  fame,  a&4 
^cvcrand  exclude  the  arms  of  Frajice  out  of  the  trim  of  £ngland  tor  tvcr. 

"  And  in  more  proof  and  fliewing,  of  his  faid  purpofe  of  conqueft,  the  faid  Henry 
Tyddrr  hath  goven  {gives]  as  well  to  divers  of  the  faid  king's  enemies,  as  to  his  fai^ 
lebcU  and  tiaitort,  archbifllopricks,  biihopricks,  and  other  dignities  fpt ritual ;  and  alfo 
^  duduet,  earldoms,  baronies,  and  otner  pnfleflions  and  inheritances  of  knights, 
rfqnirts,  gentlemen,  and  other  the  king's  true  fubjefls  within  the  realm ;  and  intendrtb 
ilfo  to  duBge  tnd  fubvert  the  laws  of  the  fame,  and  to  enduce  [introduce]  and  eila- 
hlifli  new  laws  and  ordinances  amongft  the  king's  (aid  fubjefis. 

"  And  over  this,  and  bcTidcs  the  alienations  of  all  the  prenKcs  into  the  poiTeflion  of 
the  king's  faid  ancient  enemies,  to  the  ^rcareft  anyntifliment  [annihilation]  (hame, 
ind  rchake,  that  ever  might  fall  to  this  faid  land,  the  faid  Henry  Tydder  ana  others,  . 
Ike  king's  rebeh  and  traitors  aforefaid,  have  extended  f intended]  at  their  coming,  if 
tWy  m9f  be  of  power,  to  do  the  mod  cruel  murders,  daughters,  and  robberies,  and 
werifoQS,  that  ever  were  feen  in  any  cfariftian  rcjilm. 

*  **  For  the  which,  and  other  ineftimable  dangers  to  be  efchewed,  and  to  the  intent 
^  the  kinff*s  bid  rebels,  traitors  and  enemies,  may  be  utterly  put  from  their  faid 
"afifiQui  ana  faife  porpofe,  and  foon  difcomforted,  if  they  enforce  [endeavour]  to 
Isad, 

**'nie  king  oar  fovereign  lord  willethi  chargeth,  and  commandeth,  all  and  every  of 
tkeMliiral  and  true  fubjeSs  of  this  his  realm,  to  call  the  premifes  to  their  minds,  and 
Kkc  good  and  true  Engliflimen  to  endower  [furnifh]  thcmfelvts  with  all  their  powers 
for  the  defence  of  them,  their  wives,  children,  and  goods,  and  herediuments,  againll 
^  bad  malicious  purpofes  and  confpirations,  which  the  faid  ancient  enemies  have 
wAe  with  the  kingli  uid  rebels  and  traitors,  for  the  final  deftrudion  of  this  land,  as 
iisibre&id. 

"  And  our  faid  fovereifn  lord,  as  a  we)i  willed,  diligent,  and  courageous  prince, 
v^ill  put  his  moft  royal  perfon  to  all  labour  and  pain  neceflary  ti>  this  br half,  for  the 
nfiftance  and  fttbduing  of  his  faid  enemies,  rebels  and  traitors,  to  the  moft  comfort, 
'^kI,  and  furety  of  all  bis  true  and  faithful  Uege  men  and  (ubje^U. 

**  And  over  thia,  our  faid  fovereign  lord  wllleth  and  commandeth  all  his  faid  fubjc£ls 
to  be  ready  in  their  moft  defenfible  array,  to  do  his  highnefs  fervice  of  war,  when  they 
t^  open  proclamation,  or  otherwife,  (hall  be  commanded  fo  to  do,  for  refiftauc^  of  the 
Vog's  (aid  rebels,  traitors,  and  enemies.     And  this  under  peril,  &c. 

«  Witqcfs  myfelf  9t  Wcftminlicr,  the  aad  day  of  Juue,  in  the  fccdhd  year  of  our 

I  2  ^Flanders, 
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f  laad^s,  had  carried  on  a  cloTe  correfpoodenc^  lyith  many  of  cho 
chief  perfons  in  his  kingdom ;  and  that  the  Duke  of  Brctagne  ftilj 
continued  to  proteft  and  fupport  the  Earl  Henry.  He  faw  the  ftornj 
that  had  lately  been  gathering  over  him  was  not  difpcrfcd  by  the  Duk^ 
of  Buckingham's  death,  and  the  flight  of  the  Courtneys ',  the  clouds 
grew  darker  ftill,  and  the  tempcft  that  threatened  hjm  was  fych  as 
-  required  all  his  arts,  and  all  his  power,  to  provide  againft.  He  fc^ 
cured  his  dominions  on  the  fide  of  Scodand,  by  entering  into  an  alli<t 
jince  with  the  Scot  king,  to  whofe  eldeft  fon,  the  Duke  of  Rothfay, 
he  married  the  Lady  Anne  de  ]a  Pool,  daughter  to  John  Duke  of 
Suffolk,  by  Anne,  the  ufurper's  beft  beloved  fiftef ,  Her  fon  Joha 
he  proclaimed  heir  apparent  to  the  crown,  without  having  regard  to 
K^ng  Edward  the  Fourth's  daughters  :  yet  all  his  negociations  and 
fuccdies  abroad  and  at  home  were  inefFe6hia1,  and  be  perceived  that 
nothing  would  entirely  fecure  bim  againft  the  earl  and  hts  friends  con-? 
trivances,  unlefs  he  could  get  his  perfon  into  bis  power.  To  this 
purpofe  he  fent  over  other  ambadladors  to  the  Duke  of  Bretaene, 
with  inftru£lion$  to  apply  tbemfelves  to  Peter  Landeife,  th/e  duke's 
chief  minifter  and  favourite,  and  by  immenfe  fums  of  money  to  en* 
d^eavour  to  tempt  him  to  betray  the  earl.  They  were  to  offer  him, 
for  the  duke  his  mafter,  the  clear  profits  of  all  the  earrs  efhite  ii\ 
England,  and  for  himfelf  whatev^er  he  could  aflc  of  them.  The 
treacherous  Breton  hearkened  to  the  propofals  made  by  Richard's 
ambafladors,  andpromifed  to  deliver  the  Earl  of  Richmond  to  them. 
But  the  bifhop  of  Ely,  who  had  intelligence  in  King  Richard  and 
and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne's  courts,  underftood  what  defigns  were 
forming  againfl  Earl  Henry,  of  which  he  fent  him  notice  by  Urfe« 
wich ;  and  the  earl  giving  credit  to  his  information,  efcaped  in  dif^ 

fuife  with  his  principal  officers  into  the  French  king's  dominions, 
randei^e  intended  a  day  or  two  after  to  have  feized him;  and  when 
he  mifled  him,  fent  couriers  into  all  parts  of  the  dutchy  in  fearch  of 
him.  He  was  fcarce  got  into  the  French  territpries,  when  one  of 
fhe  parties  that  were  fent  out  after  him,  came  within  an  hour's  riding 
pf  him  J  but  he  had  preventedLandeife  his  treachery,  who  a£led  withr 
out  his  mailer's  privity,  th6  Duke  of  3retagne  being  at  that  lime 
dangeroufly  ill,  and  leavine  all  things  to  his  management.  The  £ng-» 
Ii(h  refugees  that  remained  in  Bretagne,  expefted  all  to  be  delivered 
up  to  the  fury  of  King  Richard,  when  they  heard  of  the  earl's 
efcape,  and  the  reaibns  of  it :  and  had  not  the  Duke  of  Brptagne 
recovered,  and  tookon  him  the  adminiflration  of  affairs,  the  traitor 
Landeife  would  have  feized  them,  and  yielded  them  up  to  the  ufurper's 
ambafTadors.  The  duke  inquiring  into  the  caufes  of  the  earl's  flight 
into  France,  lyas  very  much  difpleafed  with  Landeife,  and  fent  for 
^ir  Edward  Wopdyill  and  Captain  Poynings,  to  whom  he  excufed. 
^he  treachery  of  his  miniiler,  difowning  the  knowledge  of  it,  and 
gave  them  a  confiderable  fum  pf  mpney,  to  condud  them  to  all  the 
Epgli^men  who  )yere  ^t  Vannes,  thrpugh  Bretagne  into  France, 
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CD  their  mafter  the  Earl  of  Richmoxid :  (or  which  generous  zSt  the 
car]  fent  him  thanks,  by  a  mefienffer  on  purpofe.  Himfelf  went  to 
Loinges  on  the  Loire,  where  Charles  the  £i|;hth,  the  French  king^ 
Jcept  his  court,  and  from  thence  accompanied  him  to  Montargis^ 
Charles  entertained  him  and  his  followers  very  magnificently>  but 
was  not  very  forward  to  lend  him  any  affiftance. 

W  hile  the  earl  was  in  the  French  courts  John  Earl  of  Oxford  s^* 
paired  to  him,  with  John  Bhmt^  Qiptain  of  the  caftle  of  Haumes^ 
in  which  the  Lord  Oxford  had  been  confined  feveral  years,  and  ha  j 
engaged  the  governor  in  the  intereft  of  the  Earl  of  Richmond; 
with  them  came  Sir  John  Fortefcue,  porter  of  the  town  of  Calais* 
James  Blunt  had  reinforced  his  garrifon^  fupplied  it  with  all  forts  of 
proyifions,  for  a  vigorous  defence,  and  left  a  trufty  oiEcer  to  com* 
mand  there  in  his  abfence*  The  arrival  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  wl 
the  revolt  of  the  g^rrifon  of  Haumes^  animated  afrtib  Ear)  Heojy 
and  hi$  friends,  vtmofe  fpirits  bqnm  to  fmky  feeing  the  little  hopes 
thev  had  of  help  in  France.  Their  company  increafed  after  tht« 
daily:  moft  of  the  Engliih  gentlemen  who  were  ftudents  |ji  the 
univeriity  of  Paris,  did  homage  to  the  earl ;  among  whom  waft  Mr* 
Richard  Fox,  afterwards  bifhop  of  Winchefter }  and  as  theil'  num^ 
hers  grew  greater  abroad,  their  intereft  at  home  was  confequendj 
enlarged. 

The  ufurper,  who  by  fpies  had  a  full  account  of  all  dieir  proceed- 
iiigs,  knew  that  the  hopes  of  the  party  were  founded  on  the  earl's 
promiie  to  marry  the  Princefs  Elizabeth,  which  he  r^ved  by  fomo 
means  or  other  to  prevent ;  and  to  that  end  he  did  his  utmoft  to  in* 
gratiate  himfelf  wjth  her  mother.  Queen  Elizabeth.  He  (ent  feveral 
nattering  meilages  to  her  infan^tuary,  promifedto  advance  the  Mar- 
quis Dorlet,  and  all  her  relations,  and  won  upon  her  fo  much  by  his 
&ir  fpeeches>  that,  forgetting  the  many  affronts  he  had  c^ft  on  the 
memory  of  1^  huft>and,  on  her  owh  honour,  and  the  legitimacy  of 
her  children,  and  even  the  murder  of  her  dear  fons,  (he  complied 
with  him,  and  promifed  to  bring  ovef  her  fon,  and  all  the  late  king's 
tiends,  from  the  party  of  the  h^r\  of  Richmond.  She  went  fo  m^ 
9s  to  deliver  up  her  five  daughters  into  his  hands  ;  whom)  as  foon  as 
&Dg  Richard  bad  got  in  his  cuftody,  he  refolved  to  order  the  mat* 
ter  to,  that  he  might  be  in  a  condit^ion  to  take  the  eldeft  of  them  t^ 
be  his  wife  $  whid^  was  a  fure  v^y  of  defeating  the  Earl  of  Richr 
mond's  purpofes*  Queen  Elizabetli  was  fo  charmed  by  his  falie 
mmifes,  that  die  wrote  to  her  fon  the  Marquis  Dorfet,  to  leaye 
tarl  Henry,  apd  l^sAe^  to  England,  where  ihe  had  procured  him  a 
pardon,  ara  provided  all  forts  of  honours  for  him.  Wh^t  fuccefs. 
her  leuershad,  we  fliall  fee  in  the  courfe  of  this  hiftorv^ 

We  have  already  observed,  that  King  Richard  had  caft  his  eyes 
upon  his  brother  Edward  the  Fourth's  daughter,  the  Princeis  £Uza<* 
beth :  he  had  been  guilty  of  treafon  and  murder,  and  alqfioft  all  tho 
(rizaes  $hat  are  (o  be  foipid  iA  thQ.iofer^  roU$>  'VK9&  ^med  only 
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wanting  to  make  him  a  complete  monfter  of  mankind,  the  horror  of 
fiis  people,  and  the  fhame  df  the  ^ole  world.  As  he  was  mafter  of 
die  art  of  diffimulatioHi  and  had  lately  put  on  the  mafk  of  piety,  fi> 
he  was  a  little  at  a  lofs  how  to  remove  his  wife  out  of  the  way,  to 
make  root^  for  his  niece  in  hii  bed.  He  began  his  lewd  defign,  by 
ihewing  an  averfion  to  his  wife's  company  and  embraces.  He  coAi- 
fitained  to  feverai  lords  of  the  council  of  her  barrennefs ;  efpecially 
to  Thomas- Rotherham,  archbiihop  of  York,  whom  he  had  lately 
releaiedoatof  prifon.  He  t<dd  him  of  fome  private  defe6U  in  the 
queen,  which  had  rendered  her  perfen  difagreeable  to  him,  and  hoped 
thebifliop  would  tell  her  of  it,  who,  bf  ing  a  vroman  of  a  meek  tem- 
per, he  thought  would  take  it  fo  much  to  heart,  that  fhe  would  not 
live  long  after  it»  Dr*  Rotherham  fud  to  fome  of  his  moft  intimate 
friends,  "  The  queen's  days  are  but  few  !'*  for  he  perceived,  by  the 
ufurper's  difcourfe,  that  he  was  weary  <tf  her,  and  wanted  another 
wife}  and  he  knew  him  fo  well,  that  he  could  not  fuppofe  he  would 
feruide  to  add  one  murder  more  to  the  many  bloody  cruelties  he  had 
been  guilty  ofy  to  fadsfy  his  luft  and  ambition.  To  prepare  the  way 
'<br  her  death,  he  ordered  a  report  to  be  fpread  among  the  people, 
that  (he  was  dead ;  which  he  did  with  an  intention,  that  die  rumour, 
coming  to  her  ears,  it  might  alarm  her  with  fear  of  her  fudden  &te, 
and  thofe  fears  throw  her  into  a  difeaie  which  might  carry  her  ofF* 
The  queen  no  fooner  heard  of  what  was  reported  a^ainft  her,  but  fhe 
believed  it  came  originally  from  her  hufband  $  and  mence  concluding 
tfiat  her  hour  was  drawing  nigh,  (he  ran  to  him  in  a  moft  forrowful 
vid  deplorable  condition,  and  demanded  of  him.  What  fhe  had  done 
to  detove  death  i  The  ^ant  anfwered  her  with  hxt  words  and  falfe 
fmiles,  biddiing  her.  Be  of  good  cheer,  for  to  his  knowledge  fhe  had 
no  olhcr  cauie*  But  whether  her  grief,  as  he  defigned  it  fhould, 
ftniek  fo  to  her  hearty  that  it  broke  with  the  mortal  wound,  or  he 
haftened  her  end,  as  was  generally  fufpeAed,  by  poifon,  fhe  died  in 
a  few  days  afterwards*  She  was  daughter  of  the  fiunous  £arl  of 
Warwick,  and,  when  Richard  married  her,  vndow  to  Prince  Ed- 
ward, heir  to  Henry  the  Sixdi.  The  ufurper  afleded  to  fhew  an 
extraordinary  forrow  at  her  death,  and  was  at  the  expence  of  a 
pompous  funeral  for  her,  Notwithftanding  all  his  pretended  mourn- 
ing, before  fhe  was  fcarce  cold  in  her  grave,  he  made  his  addrefles 
to  the  Prinoefs  Elizabeth,  who  had  his  love  in  abhorrence,  and  the 
whole  kingdom  appeared  averfe  to  fo  unnatural  a  marriage.  His  af- 
'  fitrs  were  m  fuch  an  ill  pofture,  that  he  durft  not  provoke  the  queen 
and  the  people  further,  by  putting  a  violence  on  die  princefs's  incli- 
nations; fo  he  deferred  his  courtfhip,  dll  he  was  betteri  fetded  in 
die  throne.  The  nobility  daily  pafled  over  into  France ;  the  gentry 
and  commonalnr  every  where  fhewed  an  aiFeddon  to  the  Earl  of 
Ridimond,  as  far  as  diey  durft  do  it,  without  bringing  themfelves 
wider  the  Ia£h  of  the  tyrant's  laws.  He  was  moft  jealous  of  Thomas 
1^  Stanley  i  ))is  brother,  Sir  William  Stanley  i  and  Gilbert  TaU 
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tot.   He  oblig^  the  Lord  Stanley  to  leave  his  fon  Qeosg^  Stan« 
fey,  Lord  Strange,  at  court,  as  an  hoftage  of  his  own  fidelity*    He 
conunanded  the  govejrnor  of  Calais  to  attack  the  caftle  of  Haumes*^. 
Tbt  Earl  of  Oxford  and  Captain  Blunt  immediately  hafiened  to  tb^ 
relief  of  it;  but  before  they  could  arrive  near  it^  the  garrifon  was 
reduced  to  the  laft  extremity,  and  the  befiegers,  on  the  report  of  th« 
Earl  of  Oxford's  approach,   oiFering  them  to  march  out  with  bae 
and  baggage,  they  lurrendered  the  fort,  and  joined  the  earl,  who  led 
tbem  to  Paris,  where  they  were  entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond.    The  redu(5tion  of  Haumes,  and  the  finaU  hopes  of  ai&ftance 
which  Earl  Henry  had  in  the  French  court,  made  the  ufurper  fo  fe-* 
cure,  that  he  recalled  the  fquadron  of  men  of  war,  which  he  had  or- 
dered to  cruize  in  the  channel  and  prevent  the  earl's  making;  adelcent 
in  England,  and  contented  himielf  with  commanding  the  lords  and  gen-; 
tlemen,  who  lived  near  the  coafts,  to  be  on  their  guard  to  defend  them.  * 
In  the  mean  time,  the  Earl  of  Richmond  continued  his  negoci^tions 
in  the  court  of  France  for  fuccours  j  but  Charles  the  Ei^th  being 
in  hb  minority,  he  was  forced  to  ^ply  to  the  regents,  or  minifters  of 
fbte,  who  being  divided  among  themfel  ves,  had  no  inclination  to  unite 
in  his  fiivour.     The  chiefeft  of  them  was  Lewis  Duke  of  Orleans^ 
who  afterwards  was  king :  but  by  their  civil  difTentions,  the  affair 
of  his  fupplies  was  fpun  on  to  fo  great  a  length,  that  the  ufurper 
flattered  himfelf  it  would  never  take  eSe£k ;  for  this  xeafon  he  grew 
more  jrfea&nt  dian  before,  his  joy  increafed  as  his  care  leflened^  and 
killed  him  at  laft  into  a  fatal  fecurity. 

The  queen-dowager,  to  oblige  the  king,  who  lately  appeared  very 
readv  to  ferve  her  and  her  daughters,  continued  to  write  to  her  fon  . 
the  Marquis  of  Dorfet,  to  leave  Earl  Henry,  The  marquis,  fearing 
the  earl  would  not  fucceed  in  his  enterprize,  gave  way  to  his  mo- 
ther's periuaiions  and  King  Richard's  flattering  promifesj  left  the 
eari,  and  ftolc  away  from  Paris  by  night,  intending  to  efcape  to 
Flanders :  but  as  loon  as  the  earl  had  notice  of  his  flight,  he  appliied 
to  the  French  court  for  leave  to  apprehend  him  in  any  part  of  his 
dominions ;  for  both  himfelf  and  his  followers  were  afraid  of  his 
4fcovering  all  their  defigns,  to  their  utter  deftruftion,  if  he  got  to 
England.  Having  obtamed  licence  to  feize  him,  the  earl  fcnt  mef- 
fengcTS  every  way  in  fearch  of  him ;  and  among  the  reft^  Humphrey 
Cbeyney,  Eiq.  who  overtook  him  near  Champaigne,  and  by  argu- 
ments aind  bir  promises  prevailed  with  him  to  return.  By  the  mar- 
quis's difpofition  to  leave  him^  the  earl  began  to  doubt^  that  if  he 
flayed  his  expedition  to  En^and  longer,  many  more  of  his  friends 
might  grow  cold  in  their  4eal  for  him  >  fo  he  earneilly  folicited  the 
French  court  for  aid,  defuii^  to  IxBall  a  fupply  of  men  and  money, 
,  that  Charles  could  not  in  honour  refufe  bin> ;  yet  for  what  he  lent 
'  him,  he  would  have  hoftages,  ^at  iathtfadion  mould  b^  made.  The 
<sui  made  no  icmp}c  of  that ;  fo  leaving  the.  Lord  Marquis  Dorfe^ 

*  In  the  year  148^ 
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(^om  he  ftill  mif-trufted)  and  Sir  John  Bourchicr,  as  his  pledges 
at  Paris^  he  departed  for  Roan,  where  the  few  men  that  the  French 
king  had  lent  him,  and  all  the  Englifh  that  followed  his  fortunes, 
tcndezvoufcd. 

When  he  arrived  there,  he  was  informed  of  the  ufurper's  inten- 
tions to  marry  die  Princefs  Elixabeth  himfelfi  and  her  fider,  the 
Princefs  Cecilia,  to  a  man  of  mean  condition.    This  was  mortifying 
jicws  to  Irim ;  for  he  imagined  if  his  alliance  with  the  houfe  of  York 
was  by  Aat  means  broken,  their  friends  would  all  fail  off  from  him. ; 
however,  he  refolved  to  pufli  for  the  crown,  as  heir  to  the  houfe  of 
Lancafter :  but  then  it  was  neceffary  for  him  to  incredfe  his  ftrength 
and  intereft  j  'vrfierefore  he  difpatched  away  a  meflenger  to  Sir  Walter 
Herbert^  a  man  of  great  powfer  in  Wales,  to  get  him  to  efpoufe  his 
quarrel,  by  an  offer  of  marrying  his  ftfter,  a  beautiful  youne  lady. 
The  Earl  of  Northumberland  had  married  another  of  Sir  Walter's 
.fifter^;  and  the  Earl  of  Richmond's  agent  had  inftru^lions  to  addreis 
himfeUFalfo  to  him,  and  perfuade  him  to  forward  the  marriage.   The- 
meilenger  found  the  ways  fo  narrowl  v  watched,  that  he  could  not  pro- 
ceed on  his  journey ;  and  it  was  well  for  the  earl  that  he  did  no  more 
]R  it,  for  had  any  fuch  treaty  been  propofed  and  known;  his  friends^ 
who  were  fo  on  the  Princefs  Elizabeth's  account,  had  all  forfakeu 
him.     The  meflenger  being  thus  difappointed,  the  earl  received  one 
out  of  England,  Mo^an  Kidwellie,  Efq.  a  lawyer,  who  brought 
him  advice  that  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  a  gentleman  who  was  as 
powerful  in  Wales  as  Sir  Walter  Herbert,  and  Captain  John  Savage, 
a  famous  fddier,  had  made  ^reat  preparations  to  aflift  him ;  that 
Reginald  'Bray  had  coIleAed  l^ge  Aims  of  money  to  pay  his  troops^ 
ana  eameftly  entreated  him  to  hauen  his  voyage,  and  diredl  his  courfe 
to  Wales.     The  earl,  rejoicing  at  this  good  news,  ordered  all  his 
forces  to  embark;  and  failed  from  Harfleet  in  Normandy,  in  Auguft, 
with  about  two  thouiand  men,  in  a  few  fliips,  juft  enough  to  tran^rt 
diem*     After  feven  days  fail,  he  arrived  in  the  haven  of  Milford, 
and  landed  at  a  place  called  Dalle;  from  whence  he  marched  the 
next  day  to  Haverfordweft,  where  he  was  received  with  joy  by  the 
townfmen*     Having  refrefhcd  his  men,  and  fent  notice,  by  trufty 
mefiengers,  to  his  mother,  the  Lord  Stanley,  and  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot, 
that  he  intended  to  direct  his  march  towards  London,  defiring  them 
to  meet  him  on  the  way  with  their  powers,  he  advanced  to  Shrewf- 
bury,  where  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  joined  him  with  the  Earl  of  Shrewf* 
bury's  tenants,  as  Sir  Rice  ap  I'homas  and  Richard  Griffith,  Kf(]. 
had  done  before  with  a  body  of  Welfhmen  i  by  which  liis  army  be- 
came fo  ftrong,  that  he  eafily  reduced  all  the  towns  to  which  he 
came  in  his  march.     Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas  would  not  come  untov 
him,  till  he  had  promifed  to  make  him  Governor  of  Wales,  in  cafe 
he  got  the  crown ;  which  the  earl  agreed  to,  and  performed,  as  foon 
as  it  was  in  hi$  power,  3ir  Rice  having  been  very  faithful  iixi  ier^- 
viceable  to  him. 
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In  the  mean  whiles  the  Lord  Staiiley  and  his  brother  Sir  Williani 
Stanly  raifed  men,  but  did  not  declare  whom  thcv  would  fide  with : 
Sir  WiUiam  advanced  with  liis  army  into  Staffbrdfhir^  and  waited 
on  the  Earl  of  Richmond  at  StaflFord,  attended  only  by  twenty  or 
thirty  perfons.  The  Lord  Stanley  lay  at  Litchfield  with  five  thou« 
ianu  men ;  yet  neither  he  nor  his  brother  joined  the  earL  Sir  Wil** 
liam  having  had  a  (hort  conference  with  him^  returned  to  hU  forces } 
and  when  die  earl  approached  near  Litchfield,  the  Lord  Stanley  re* 
turned  to  Atherftone,  to  prevent  King  Richard's  having  any  fufpi- 
fcion  of  him  $  being  afraid  that  the  tyrant  would  murder  his  fon  the 
Xrord  Stranee,  whom  he  had  in  his  cuftody^  if  he  fided  openly  with 
^e  Sari  of  Richmond* 

•  The  ufurper  at  firft  defpifed  the  earl^s  attempt  $  hearing  he  had 
brought  fo  few  men  with  him,  he  did  not  doubt  but  Sir  Walter 
Herbe^  would  eafilyfuppreis  him  with  the  militia  of  Wales,  which 
^e  ordered  htm  to  raife  $  but  when  he  heard  that  Sir  Walter  had 
itifiered  liim  to  pafs,  and  fo  many  gentlemen  had  iotne'd  him  with 
their  friends  and  dependants,  that  his  army  would  be  as  numatou* 
as  his  own,  if  the  Lanca(hire  men,  under  the  Stanleys,  declared  for 
him,  he  refolved  to  oppofe  him  in  perfon.  He  commanded  Henry 
lEarl  of  Northumberland,  Sir  Thomas  3ourchier,  Sir  Walter  Hun-* 
£erford,  and  other  gentlemen,  whofe  loyalty  he  fufpe^led,  to  attend 
him  in  arms  ^^  fcnt  for  the  Duke  of  I^orfolk,  the  £arl  pf  Surreyf 
Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  others,  to 
bring  their  whole  ftreng^  with  them,  to  enable  him  to  give  the  ead 
.battle  before  he  received  further  aiRftance.  When  all  bis  troc|^ 
were  arrived  at  Nottingham),  where  he  k^pt  his  court,  he  put  him- 
felf  at  their  head,  and  led  them  to  Leicefter  •  Sir  Thomas  Bourchier, 
Sir  Walter  Hungerford,  and  feveral  others,  found  means  to  defert 
to  the  earl}  which,  though  it  was  a.  great  diicouragement  to 
Richard,  yet  it  did  eafe  £an  Henry  of  his  difcontent  for  that  the 
Lord  Stanley  had  not  joined  him.  His  army  proceeded  from  Litch- 
field to  Tamworth,  himfelf  bringing  up  the  rear  with  about  twenty 
horfe. 

As  he  was  mufing  on  the  difficulties  of  his  enterprixe,  he  lagged 
behind  his  company  i  and  it  gpowing  dark,  they  marched  on,  and 
entered  Tamworth  before  they  mifl*^  him.  His  care  was  increafed 
by  a  report  that  King  Richard  was  at  band ;  whofe  coming  up  be- 
fore the  Lord  Stanley  had  joined  him^  threatened  hi^  whole  army 
widi  deftru<£tion :  yet  his  men  were  not  difcoumged ;  they  trufted  in 
their  own  valour,  and  the  goodnefs  of  thei^  cauie,  and  proceeded  with 
great  refolution. 

The  earl  having  inlenfibly  loft  his  companlads^  stnd  the  highways 
to  Tamworth,  turned  afide  to  a  little  Wllage  xhtcs  miles  from  Tarn* 
worth,  wlierehe.ft^di^l'^ght,  not  daring  t^dilcpver  himlclf,  c# 
aflc  a  gutcfo  e(^4he.i0Mu  HQa  foUowers  were  fliiuch  furprized  at  his 
4^bieace^  and  afraji  what  iras  become  of  lum«  He  Uras  aUb  appre*? 
-^  K  henfivt 
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benfive  of  Ae  ill  eft£k  of  their*iniiEi^  him,  and  not  z  litde  fearful 
of 'falling  into  the  hands  of  ibmetif  the  ufuxfer's  parties.)  Early  in 
the  morning  he  left  the  village,  and  happily  arriv^  at  the  town,.ti» 
the  unlpeakable  joy  of  his  army :  he  excofed  his  abfence  hv  pretending 
he  had  been  to  confult  with  foine  private  friends  of  hiswiio  durft  not 
vet  appear  for  him.  He  was  unwilling  his  companions  i^oald  think 
hhn  guilty  of  fuch  a,  blunder  as  to  lofe  his  way,  when  he  had  fe 
many  guides^  about  him,  and  made  that  a  piece  of  policy,  which 
fvas  indeed  downright  ignorance :  fo  eafy  it  is  for  princes  to  knpofe 
tipon  their  people,  who  are  ready  to  judge  iavoursd)ly  of  sdl  (heir 
anions* 

He  juft  fhewed  himfelf  to  his  foldiers,  and  then  left  them  again 
to  go  to  Atherftone,  where  he  ftrft  faw  and  (aluted  die  Lord  Stanley, 
his  father-tn-law ;  be  held  a  conference  with  him  and  Sir  William 
Stanley  in  a  litde  field,  where  they  confulied  how  they  (hould  give 
tile  t3nrant  battle  to  the  beft  advants^e.    In  the  evening  Sir  John 
Savsqg;e,  Sir  Brjran  Sanford,  and  Sir  Simon  i^igbj^  canse  unto  him^ 
•with  all  their  friends  and  followers,  from  Kine  Richard,  who  was  ad- 
iranced  to  Leicefter,  and  his  army  encamped  not  far  off,  on  a  hill 
railed  Arme  Beame,  in  Bofworth  pftrifli.    The  next  day  after  King 
Richard  arrived  at  Leicefter,  he  went  to  the  cam^i  and  drew  up  his 
men  in  order  of  batde  on  the  [dain.    He  placed  his  lorhers  in  fron^ 
under  the  command  of  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  and  the  Earl  of  Surrey 
his  fon ',  himfelf  led  the  main  body,  with  two  wings  of  cavalry  on 
each  flank*    The  earl,  leaving  the  Lord  Stanley,  returned,  to  his 
army,  and  marched  them  out  of  Tamworth,  towards  theenemy^ 
Tefolving  to  fight  King  Richard.    The  Lrord  Stanley  alfo  marched 
from  Atherftone,  and  halted  in  a  place  between  the  two  armies. 
The  earl  fent  to  him  to  come  and  help  to  fet  his  men  in  order  of 
•   4>at€le ;  but  the  Lord  Stanley,  even  now,  was  fo  cautious,  that  he  ex- 
cufed  his  appearing  among  the  earl's  followers :  he  bade  him.  Draw 
up  his  foldiers ;  He  would  do  the  fame  by  his,  and  join  him  at  fufm^ 
time.     Though  this  anfiver  vexed  the  Earl  of  Richmond  inwardly, 
he  feemed  as  well  latisfied  as  if  he  had  come  and  cheerfully  put  ms 
men  in  order :  his  front  was  thin,  and  confifted  of  archers,  com-> 
manded  by  John  Earl  of  Oxford ;  Sir  Gilbert  Talbot  led  the  right 
wing,  and  Sir  John  Savage  the  left,  attended  by  a  troop  of  young 
fellows  well  armed,  clad  in  white;  coats  and  hoods,  who  made  a 
gallant  figure,  terrible  to  die-enemy.    The  Earl  of  Richmond,  ac- 
companied by  the  Earl  of  Pembroke,  led  the  main  body ;  hia  whole 
ftrength  did  not  amount  to  fix  thoufand  men,  Stanley's  forces, 
which  were  feven  or  eight  thoufand  ftcong,  excepted ;  and  King 
Richard  had  twice  ^t  number.    In  the  order  we  have  mendonec^ 
the  two  armies  advanced  towards  eacl^  other  i  the  Lord  Stanley 
Moving  afide  <^  as  the  Earl  of  Richmond  moved;  and  when  the 
ufurpet  was  come  farther  into  the  plain,  where  he  expeded  the  earrs 
-^approikch,  be  made  a  ^leech  to  his  army  to  this  piopofe. 
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"  BY  your  valour  and  coniduftl  got  and  have  enjoyed  the  crown^ 
in  fpite  of  all  the  wicked  deftgns  of  your  and  my  enemies.     I  have 
governetk  this  nation  as  a  good  prince  ought  to  do,  for  the  benefit  of 
my  fubjeds,  and  done  nothing  without  the  advice  and  confent  of  my 
counfdlors,  whof^  fidelity  and  wifJom  I  have  often  proved ;  and 
your  loyalty  to  me  makes  me  believe,  that  you  have  an  opinion  of 
me  su  I  have  of  niyfdf,  that  I  am  your  rightful  and  lai^l  king. 
Though  at  •  my  adceflion  to  the  throne  I  wai  guiky  of  a  wicket^ 
dctefted  crime,  yet  my  repentance  of  it  has  been  fo  fpverc,  and  fb 
fmcere,  fhat  I  hope  you  will  forget  it,  as  I  fhaH  never  ceafe  to  dcplojcc, 
and  lament  it.    Confidering  the  danger  we  are  in  at  this  time,  what 
agraciotts  prince  I  have  been  to  you,  and  what  good  fubjcfts  you 
have  been  to  mc,  we  are  bound,  by  the  fhri£left  bonds  of  obligation 
and  duty,  mutually  to  defend  one  another  in  (b  great  peril-  To  keep  - 
what  we  have  got,  is  as  glorious  as  to  get  it ;  and  as  by  your  affift- 
mnce  I  was  advanced  to  the  throne,  fo  I  hope,  by  die  lame  help,  to 
continue  in  it.    I  doubt  not  you  have  heard  of  the  traitcrous  device^' 
of  an  obfchire  Welfhman  (whofe  father  I  never  knew,  and  whom  1 
never  faw)  againfl  our  crown  and  dignity.    You  hear  who  they  are 
that  he  depends  upon ;  z  company  of  traitors,  thieves,  outlaws,  and 
fugitives  J  mean  begg  rly  Bretons,  and  cowardly  Frenchmen ;  whofe 
aim  is  the  deftruifHon  or  you,  your  wives,  and  children,  as  it  is  dieir 
leader's  to  di^ofTefs  me  of  the  imperial  crown' of  this  realm..    Let 
us  therefore  join  heartily  in  our  common  defence,  fight  like  lions, 
and  fear  not  to  die  like  men !  Indeed,  there  is  nothing  for  you  to  be 
afraid  of:  the  hare  never  fled  fatter  from  before  the  hound,  nor  the 
lark  from  the  kite,  nor  flie  Iheep  from  the  wolf,  than  ^lefe  boafting 
adverfaries  of  our's  Ihall  quit  the  field  ait  the  fight  of  fuch  brive 
ibldiers.    Nor  do  I  promife  you  vJfiory  without  reafon :  for  let  ui 
think  a  little  who  it  is  that  we  have  to  deal  with.     And  -firft,  for  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  captain  of  the  rebels,  a  Welfh  boy,  of  littlfe 
courage,  and  lefs  experience  in  war ;  bred  up  in  the  Dulce  of  Bre- 
tagne's  court  like  a  bird  in  a  cage,  who  never  faw  an  army,  anfl 
confequently  is  not  capable  to  lead  one.     The  foldier's  fuccefs  is 
owing,  in  a  great  meafure,  to  the  captain's  conduft  and  valour. 
What  can  his  men  hope  from  him?  what  from  themfelves ?  a  crew 
of  vagabonds  and  rebels,  '^eho  will  tremble  when  they-  fee  us  ad- 
vancing with  banners  difphyed  to  chaftife  them.     They  will  either 
fly  before  us,  or,  confcious  of  Divine  vengeance  for  the  breach  of 
many  oadis  of  allegiance  they  have  fworn  to  us,  throw  down  their 
arms,  and  at  our  feet  implore  our  royal  mercy.    As  for  the  French- 
men and  Bretons,  our  noble  anceftors  have  often  triumphed  over 
Aem.     What  are  they?  Boaflers,  drunkards,  ravifhers,  cowards'; 
the  mofl  effeminate  and  lewd  wretches  that  ever  offered  themfelvc^ 
in  front  of  battle.     Since  fucH  are  the  enemies  we  are  to  fight  withf 
frome  on^  m^  firiends  an4  fellow  fohHers^  and  daunUcfs  try  if  they 
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dare  difpute  this  matter  with  us  bv  dii>t  of  fword  l^-^-Come  on^  my 
captains  apd  chatQinioijs,  in  whoie  wirdom  and  courage  1  trull  for 
mc  and  my  people  1— What  is  a  hand^l  to  a  whole  nation  ?  l^et  mi? 
conjure  you  al%  by  your  love  to  your  country,  your  duty  to  your 
king,  ana  your  ^ffccHon  to  your  families,  tp  behave  yourfclvcs  like 
good  fubjeCls  and  good  foldiers  this  day,  when  I  refolve  to  be  vic«« 
torious,  oy  crown  my  death  with  immoital  fame.  Remember,  that  as 
I  promife  thofe  who  do  well,  riches  and  honours  ;  fo  I  ihall  fevcreljr 
puniib  fuch  ^  dcfcrye  it  by  their  cowardice  or  treachery-  And  noWf 
in  the  name  of  Si;*  George,  let  us  meet  our  enemies !" 
^  Whether  this  fpccch  was  made  by  him  or  for  him,  we  cannot 
decide  i  ^e  author  from  whom  we  took  it,  (ays  it  was  his  own,  and 
that  it  had  not  fo  good  an  efFe£l  on  the  minds  of  his  foldiers  as  he 
intended  it  {hould  have.  He  bad  many  gentlemen,  ahd  others  in  hi9 
army,  who  followed  him  more  out  of  (ear  than  affection,  and  winie4 
well  to  his  adverfary.  The  £arl  of  Richmond  receiving  news  by  his 
fcouts,  t^at  the  umrper*s  army  was  drawn  up  in  battalia  a.  little 
diftance  pfi'on  the  plain,  rode  from  rank  to  rank,  and  wing  to  wing) 
to  e^po>ir|^e  bis  men.  He  was  .armed  at  all  point?,  (his  helmet  ex- 
cepted) and  got  up  on  an  eminence  to  be  the  better  feen  by  his 
ibldiers  ^  for  though  he  was  handfome  and  well  proportioned,  yet  he 
was  ihort«  Having  kept  filence  fome  time,  to  confider  of  what  h^ 
was  about  to  fay  to  tbemt  he  began  his  fpeech  thus, 

^  iF  ever  God  q>peared  in  a  juft  caulb,  and  gave  a  bleflinfi;  to  dieir 
arms  ^yho  warred  for  thQ  good  of  their  country ;  if  ever  he  aide4 
fuch  z»  ventured  their  lives  for  the  relief  of  the  innocent,  and  to  fup^ 
prefs  malefzu^ors  and  public  criminals  |  we  may  now,  my  friends 
and  felloyf  foldiers^  be  fure  of  victory  over  our  proud  and  infolent 
enemies  I  juft  and  righteous  is  oul^cauie,  and  we  cannot  be  fo 
wicked  as  to  imagine  God  will  le^ve  us,  to  af&ft  thofe  that  fear 
neither  bjm  nor  his  laws,  nor  have  any  regard  to  honefty  or  Juftice^ 
IVe  have  the  laws  divine  and  civil  on  our  fi£ ;  we  fight  againit  a  par*- 
ricide  ftained  with  his  own  blood,  a  deftroyer  of  the  nobuity,  and  an 
cppreflTor  of  the  poor  commons  of  this  realm ;  and  againil  a  horrid 
band  pf  murderers,  aflai&ns,  rebels,  and  ufurpers :  for  he  that  ftile^ 
himfelf  King,  wears  the  crown  which  of  right  only  belongs  to  me* 
His  favourites  and  follo^m  feize  your  eftates,  cut  down  your  woods^ 
ruin  and  liay  wa{le  your  manors  and  manAons,  and  turn  your  wives 
and  children  to  wander  in  the  wide  world,  without  fuccour  and  relief: 
the  caufe  of  all  thefe  mifchieft,  the  cruel  tyrant  Richard,  reft  afliired 
that  0od  will  this  dav  give  into  our  hands,  to  be  punifhed  according 
to  his  demerits*  His  Ibllbwers.  wounded  by  the  ftings  of  their  guilty 
confciences^  will  not  dare  to  look  juftipe  in  the  face:  and  believe 
not  that  yon  numerous  army  are  j^our  adyerfaries;  many  of  theni> 
if  not  the  mofl  part  of  that  multitude,  are  forced  into  the  tyrant's 
iervice,  have  his  crimes  in  abhorrence,  and  wait  only  for  an  oppor^ 
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timicj  to  join  us.  You  have  often  heard  from  die  pulpit,  tha^it  is 
the  greateft  of  virtues  to  bring  liown  the  opprefibr,  and  to  help  ihok 
who  are  in  diftrefs.  Is  not  the  ufiirper,  Richard  Duke  of  Gbucefter, 
a  vic^ater  of  God's  laws  and  man's  ?  Who  can  have  the  leaft  good, 
thought  of  one  that  fo  injured  his  own  brother's  memory,  and  mur« 
dered  his  nephews  ?  Who.  can  hope  for  mercy  from  him  who  delights 
in  blood  ?  W  bo  truft  in  hinn  who  mis^^trufts  all  men  ?  Tarquin  the 
proud,  fo  in&mous  in  hiftory,  whom  the  Romans  baniihed  their  city 
for  ever,  was  lefs  guilty  than  this  ufurper.  Nero,  who  flew  his  own 
mother,  and  open«i  the  womb  that  bare  him,  to  fee  the  place  of  hit 
conception,  was  not  more  a  monfler  of  mankind  than  Richard.  lit 
him  you  have  at  once  a  Tarquin  and  a  Nero.  Behold  there,  a  tyrant^ 
worie  than  even  him  that  murdered  his  mother,  and  fet  his  imperial 
city  in  a  flame ;  one  who  has  not  only  flain  his  own  nephew,  hib. 
king  and  fovereign  lord,  baftardized  his  noble  brothers,  aftronted  hm 
mother's  honour,  bu;  tried  all  the  arts  bis  and  his  creatures  cunning; 
could  invent  to  defile  bis  own  nie^e,  iu>der  the  fpecious  pretence  of  a 
marriage  >  a  princeis  I  have  fworn  to  marrv,  as  you  sJl  know  and 
believe.  If  this  caufe  is  not  juft,  let  God,  the  giver  of  all  vjdory^ 
judge  and  determine.  We  have  (thanks  be  to  Jefus  our  Saviour), 
efcaped  the  treafons  formed  in  Bretagne,  and  the  fnares  laid  by  our 
fubtle  adveifaries  to  deftroy  us  ;^  we  have  pafled  the  ibas,  traveried  a 
foacio^s  country  in  &fety,  to  fearch  for  the  boar,  whom  we  have  at  lafl: 
found,  hct  us  not  therdbre  fear  to  begin  the  bloody  chace.  Let  ua 
pucottfconfid^nce^in  the  Almighty,  amd  verily  believe  that  this  is  the 
hoiNT  wc  have  Jonged  and  prayed  for,  which  will  put  an  end  Co  the 
inany  miferies  we  have  hitherto  endured.     Think  what  a  ^lorioua 

i>rize  i$  before  us :  the  wealth  and  fpoil  o(  the  tyrant  and  ^is  fol* 
owers  is  yimn  if  we  conquer ;  and  conquer  we  muft,  or  die,  for  wo 
are  now  com^  fo  &r,  that  there  is  no  retreat  left  us.  Let  uS|  one  and 
all,  refolye  to  end  our  labours  now  by  death  or  vi£iory.  Let  couragit 
lupply  want  of  number ;  and  as  for  me,  'I  purpofe  to  live  with  glorr 
hereafter,  or  perifh  with  glory  here.  Come  on  then !  let  us  meet  theie 
tC^tors,  murderers,  ufurpers  1  Let  us  be  bold,  and  we  (hall  triumph : 
we  are  utterl]^  deftroyed  if  we  fly  ^  if  we  are  victorious,  there  is  an  end 
of  all  our  perils  and  dangers.  In  the  name  of  God,  and  St.  George^ 
come  on  and  prolper !" 

Thefe  wjfds  fo  cijcouragcd  his  mirn,  that  thpy  demanded  to  be  led 
hnmediatelv  ag^inft  the  enemy.  There  was  a  morafs  between  the 
two  arm}e/j'  the  earl  left  it' on  his  right  hand,  by  which  he  not  only 
hindered  K}ng  Richard's  attacking  him  on  that  fide,  but  had  the  fun 
on  his  tijick,  and  it  flionc  full  in  the  faces  of  his  enemies.  The  ufurpcf 
feeing  his  airmv  was  approaching^  ordered  his  trumpets  to  found^  andi 
the  archers  to  let  fly  tndr  arrows :  the  eirVs  bowmen  returned  their 
fliot ;  and  when  that  dreadfij  ftorm  was  pvcr,  the  foot  joined,  and  came 
to  dofe  fight.  It  was  then  that  tlie  Lord  Stanley  came  in  to  the  cari*s 
afifliance.    The  Earl  of  Oxford^  fearing  his  men  might  be  furrounded 
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hj  fine  inukitudQ  of  tlic  fm&my<,  commftnded  none  (hould  ftir  d>ove 
ten  feet  from  the  ftandani :  tbt  firfdkrs  prefendy  dofed  therr  ranks^ 
aiidcettfed  the  combati  expe(^ing  fcrther  ofders.  King  Richard's 
troopfi  heing  jealous  of  fonie  (Iraugem,  ftood  ftill  to  obll-rve  them  ^ 
and  indeed  thevdid  not  fight  with  a  very  good  will  at  alt.  The  Earl 
of  Oxford  fed  kis  men  again  to  the  charge.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk, 
the  ufurper'6  faft  friend,  changed  the  order  of  his  battle,  widened  hi» 
lirft  line,  but  clofed  and  enb^ged  his  fecond ;  and  then  renewed  the 
combat.  King  Richard,  hearing  the  Earl  of  Richmond  was  not  far 
oA^  attended  with  a  few  of  his  guards  on\jy  fought  him  amidft  hi» 
•nemieS)  and  having  fpied  himy  fet  fpurs  to  his  horfe^  and  ran  towards 
him;  tiie  earl  perceived  hun,  and  prepared  to  receive  him  as  a  man 
fluKiid  hts  mortal  foe.  The  king  meeting  with  Str  William  Branden, 
the  earl't  ftandard  bearer,  in  hie  way,  overthrew  and  flew  htm.  This 
knight  was  father  of  Charles  BHiilden,  Duke  of  Suffolk,  famous  in  iho 
ceign  of  Henry  VIIL  Richard  ^en  fought  Sir  John  Cheyney,  dif- 
mounted  him,  and  forced  his  imy  up  to  the  earl,  who  kept  him  off  at 
ftrord^s  point  till  affiflance  came  in,  and  he  was  relieved  by  bis  fbU 
lowers.  At  the  inilant,  Sir  WiHiam  Stanky,  who  had  been  as  Mrary 
a»  the  Loiti  Stanley  bis  brother.  Joined  the  earl  with  three  thou&nd 
chofen  men  $  upon  which  King  Richard's  Mdiors  turned  their  backs 
and  ted}  himfelf,  fighting  minfally  in  the  midit  of  his  enemies,  was 
flain.  The  Earl  of  Oxford  made  a  terrible  (laughter  in  the  van  of  the 
iifurper's  armv !  the  Duke  <of  Norfolk,  the  Lord  Ferrars  of  Ch^rtky, 
Sir  Mchard  Ratdifi^  and  Sir  Robert  Brackenbury,  died  on  th«^  fpot^ 
togedler  with  about  a  thou£uid  of  their  men.  The  greateft  pait  of 
ihok  in  the  main  body  of  Richard's  army,  waGchins  their  opportunity, 
while  the  van  was  body  engaged  with  the  earl's,  left  the  field,  and  de<* 
parted  every  man  to  his  home,  having  been  by  force  taken  from  their 
habitatione)  to  fight  for  a  prince  whofe  government  was  odious  t6 
Aem.  The  Duke  of  Norfolk  was  warned,  by  a  diflich  in  tfie  metre 
#f  Aott  times,  which  was  fixed  on  the  gatse  of  the  hoiife  where  he 
todgtd>  not  to  venture  6rther  in  the  tvrant's  quarrel,  for  he  was  be* 
trayed^  and  all  thofe  that  engaged  witn  him  would  be  ruined.  The 
ihymes  wore  thefe : 

Jack  of  Norfolk,  be  not  too  bold  ; 

For  Dicken,  thy  matter,  is  bought  and  fold. 

But  as  John  Howard  Duke  of  Norfolk  owed  his  advancement  to  the 
tifurper,  who  made  him  a  duke,  he  thought  his  own  title  to  the  honours 
be  held  woidd  be  precarious,  if  Richard  could  not  defend  his  crown } 
fo  he  followed  his  fortune,  and  fell  a  vifilm  to  his  ambition.  Sif 
SVilliam  Catelby,  a  judge,  who  had  been  a  main  inflrument  of  the 
ufurper's  tyranny,  and  (everal  other  offenders  were  taken,  and  two  days 
after  beheaded  at  Leiicefter.  TTie  Lord  Vifcounf  Lovdl,  Humphry 
Stafford,  Eff|.  and  Thomas  Stafford  his  brother,  made  their  efcapes, 
J^Iany  gendemen  and  private  foldie^s^  threw  down  their  arms,  fubmitted 
tQ  the  earl,  and  were  gracioufly^received.    Among  thofe  was  Qenry 
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Earl  of  Nortiiufribeirhnad,  Who  did  nbt  engage  ih  the  Idte  Mfcde,  te 
and  his  men  ftandkig  Aeuttr)  for  whkh  he  was  imtnediaCeiy  tdcen 
into  the  Eari  of  Richmond's  favour^  atid'iWorAof  his-priv^rcotmciU 
Thomas  Etfrl  of  Surmy  tras  fcnt  to  the  Tower,  aft  having  been  more  , 
^alous  than  the  reft  iii  the  tyrant's  caufe :  however,  he  was  releafed 
foon  after,  and  preferred  to  places  of  the  greateft  truft  and  honour. 
Earl  flenry  had  fcarce  a  hundred  men  killed  on  his  ^rt,  and  no  peribn 
ct  qttaiity  beiides  Sir  WiUiam  Branden*    The  engagement  hfted  ih 
ail  About  two  hovrS)  and  liappened  on  the  22d  <iay  of  Auguft.    The 
vfuiper  diene  liniflied  his  evil  courft,  after  he  had  reigned  two  years^ 
two  months^  and  tme  day,  reckoning  from  the  time  o(  his  coronation^ 
wfaieh  waB  the  day  after  his  eleftion.     Had  he  iived  with  -as  much 
Iglory  as  he  died,  his  chara£l:^  woidd  hare  &one  bright  in  the  Englilh 
aitfials. '  But  though  he  wanted  not  peribnal  bravery,  y^  that  quality/^  * 
«s  fliining  as  it  is,  was  fullied  and  obfcured  by  his  cruelty,  and  thirft '  * 
Tof  blood.     Me  might  have  fiived  his  life,  had  not  defpair  hurried  hini 
«m  to  deiith«     In  the  beginning  of  ^e  batde,  he  perceived,  fay  hi^ 
Oktxk'9  tfighting  with  an  iH-will,  aa^4  others  leaving  him,  that  the  day 
Wis  left.    'Some  ^of  his  creatmres  adv^led  him  to  fly^  and  brought  him 
a  fwtft  horfe  to  carry  Jwm  off;  but  knowing  how  generally  he  was 
•hattfd  by  the  whole  kirt^om-,  and  that  his  "trimes  were  fuch  as  denied    ' 
Mm  lii  hopes  of  "pardon,  he  thought  the  longer  he  lived  his  mifery  , 
vmM  be  the  longer,  and  that  at  laAt  he'  fhould  £e  with  iirf^my ; 
wheirdbfe  he  rufhed  defpentely  into  the  tkickeft  of  the  eAemy,  and 
met  fttfiore  glorious  hts  than  he  deferved. 

.  Alter  Ae  battle  was  over,  and  the  vi<ftory  entirely  gained,  tiic  EaA 
of  Richmond  ^-liown -on  his  knees  in  the  open  field,  thanked  the 
Almighty  for  tho  bleiSng  he  had  given  to  his  arms,  prayed  for  the 
Catholic  church,  and  his  fubje£te  which  now  he  had  the  charge  of. 
He  then  rode  up  to  an  eminence,  and  from  thence  gave  his  fmdiers 
thanks  for  behaving  themfelves  fo  well  in  the  late  fight,  promifine  them 
all  rewards  anfwerable  to  their  deferts.  The  army  ibouting,  clapped 
their  hand^  and  iahited  him  Kii^,  crying  out  with  one  vof  ce,  ^  King 
Henry,  King  Henry  1*^  And  the  Lord  Stanley  taking  King  Richard's 
crown,  which  was  found  among  the  fpoils  of  the  field,  put  it  on  the 
earPs  head,  who  from  that  time  aiTumed  the  title  and  power  of  King. 
We  muft  not  omit  to  inform  the  reader  of  the  Lord  Strange's  efcape : 
King  Richard,  hearing  his  father  had  raifed  five  thoufand  men,  and 
was  advancing  towards  the  Earl  of  Richmond,  fent  to  him  to  join 
him,  and  fwore  by  God's  death,  if  he  refufed  it,  he  would  order  his 
fon's  head  to  be  cut  off  before  he  died.  The  Lord  Stanley  anfwered, 
he  had  mor«  fons,  and  could  notpromife  to  come  to  him  at  that  time. 
The  tyrant^  as  he  fwore  to  do,  ordered  the  Lord  Strange  to  be  be« 
headed  at  the  inftant  when  the  two  armies  were  to  engage ;  but  fome 
of  his  council,  abhorring  that  the  innocent  young  gentleman  ihould 
fuffer  for  his  Other's  oifence,  told  the  ufurper.  Now  was  a  time  tp 
fight)  and  not  to  execute  i  advifmg  him  to  keep  him  prifoner  till  the 
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latde  was  overt  the  tyrant  barkened  to  their  advice,  broke  his 
oath,  and  commanded  the  keepers  of  his  tents  to  take  him  into 
cuftody,  till  he  returned  from  the  combat.  By  this  means  the  Lord 
Strange  efcapedthe  king's  revenge,- eqiudly  bloody  and  unjuft.  The 
keepers  of  his  tents  delivered  him  to  his  father,  the  Lord  Stanley,  after 
the  figbt ;  and  for  laving  him,  were  taken  into  the  new  kind's  fiivour, 
and  preferred.  In  the  evening,  Kinc;  Henry  marched  to  Leicefter ; 
where  King  Richard's  body,  ftrippea  ftarknaked,  was  brought  in  a 
fliameful  manner  to  be  buried,  filanch  Sanglier,  a  purfuivant  at 
arms,  threw  it  upon  a  horfe,  like  a  calf;  his  head  and  arms  hanging 
OR  one  fide,  and  his  legs  on  the  other,  his  whole  carcafs  befmeared 
with  dirt  and  blood*  I'hepurfuivant  rode  with  it  to  the  Grey  Fryers 
church  at  Leicefter,  where  it  was  expofed,  a  filthv#fpe£bcle,  to  the 
^|wiew  of  the  people,  who  ufed  it  ignominioufly,  ana  afterwards  it  was 
%^l)uried  in  that  abbey-church  >  where  King  nenry,  ia  refpedl  to  his 
£unily,  ordered  a  tomb  to  be  ere£led  over  his  grave.  We  fiiall  not 
trouble  the  reader  with  a  long  account  of  his  perfpn  and  manners : 
he  has  doubtleis,  by  this  time,  feen  enough  of  him  i  and  the  pidure, 
ihewn  at  a  nearer  view,  woul4  rather  frighten  than  divert  him*  He 
Was  Ihort  and  little,  crooked  or  hump-backed,  one  ihoulder  higher 
than  the  other:  his  face  was  little ;  he  had  a  cruel  look;  and,  what 
confelled  the  malice  and  deceit  of  his  heart,  he  often  mufedy  aod^ 
mufin^  bit  his  nether  lip:  he  wore  a  dagger  always  about  him,  and 
frequently  would  draw  it  up  and  down  the  fcabbard :  he  was  cun* 
ning  and  ialfe,  proud  and  valiant ;  and,  in  a  word,  by  the  hiftory  Sir 
Thomas  Moor  has  left  us  of  him,  the  greateft  tyrant  that  ever  £it  oa 
the  Britiih  throne;  where  no  tyrant  did  ever  fit  bng. 
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HENRY     VIL 

BY     FRANCIS     LORD     VERULAM. 

AFTER  that  Richard  the  Third  of  that  name,  Ving  in  faft 
only,  but  tyrant  boii  in  tide  and  regiment,  «nd  fo  commonly 
termed  and  reputed  in  all  times  finc^,  was,  by  the  Div»ne  revenge 
favouring  the  4cfign  of  au  exiled  man,  overthrown  and  flain  at 
Bofworth  Field  ;  there  fucceeded  in  the  kingdom  the  Earl  of  Rich- 
mond, thenceforth  filled  Henrv  the  Seventh.  .  The  king^  immediately 
after  ^e  vidory,  as  one  that  nad  been  bred  under  a  devout  mother^ 
and  was  in  his  jaatufe  a  great  obferver  of  religious  forms,  caufed  Te 
Deum  Laudumusto  be  folemnlv  fiing  in  the  presence  oif  the  whble 
aurmy  upon  the  place,  and  was  hmifetf,  with  general  applaufe  and  great 
cricsof  jov,  in  a  kind  of  malitar  eld£lion  or  recognition,  iaiuted  Kingi 
Meanwhile  die  body'  qf  Richard,  after  many  indignities  and  re^ 
proaches,  (the  dirigies  and  obfequies  of  the  common  people  towards 
tyrants)  was  oUcurely  buried,  j  For  though  the  king,  of  his  noble- 
ne&,  gave  charge  unto  the  friars  of  Leicefter  to  fde  an  honourable 
interment  to  be  given  to  it,  yet  the  religious  people  themfelves^ 
being  not  free  from  die  humoujrs  of  the  vulgar,  negleded  it ;  wherein^ 
nevertheleis,  they  did  not  dien  incur  any  man's  blame  or  cenfure^ 
no  man  thinking  any  ignpminy  or  contumely  unworthy  of  him  that 
had  been  the  executioner  of  King  Henry  VI.  diat  innocent  prince^ 
with  his  ^wa  bands  9  the  contriver  of  the  death  of  the  Duke  of 
Clai^enoe,  his  .brother ;  the  murderer  of  his  two  nephews,  one  of  them 
his  btwful  king  in  the  prefent,  and  the  other  in  the  future,  foiling  df 
him ;  and  vebemendy  fufpe£ted  to  have  been  the  impoifoner  of  his 
wife,  thereby  to  make  vacant  his  bed,  for  a  marriage  within  the 
degrees  forbidden.     And  although  he  were  a  prince  in  militar  virtue 
approved,  jealons  of  the  honour  of  the  Englilh  nation,  and  iikewife  a 
§ood  law-^aker,  for  the  eafe  and  folace  of  the  common  people ;  yet 
His  cruekies  and  parricides,  in  the  opinion  of  all  men,  weighed  down 
his  viftoes  and  merits ;  and  in  the  opinion  of  wife  men,  even  thofe 
virtuea  themfelves  were  cpnceived  to  be  rather  feigned,  and  aifef^ed 
things  to  ferve  his  ambidon,  than  true  qualities  ingenerate  in  his 
jodement  or  nature.  ,  And  therefore  it  was  noted,  by  men  of  great 
un&rfianding,  (who  feemg  his  after  aSs,  looked  back  upon  his 
former  prooeedings)  that  even  in  the  time  of  King  Edward  his 
brother,  he  was  not  without  fecret  trains  and  mines  to  turn  envy  and 
hatred  upon  his  brother's  government;  as  having  an  expe<^adon  and 
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a  kirktof  divination,  that  the  king,  by  reafon  of  his  many  dKord&fsT^ 
could  not  be  of  long  life,  but  was  like  to  leave  his  fons  of  tender 
years ;  and  then  he  knew  well  how  eafy  a  ftep  it  was  from  the  placo 
of  a  prote<Slor,  and  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  to  the  crown.     And  that 
out  of  this  deep  rocft  df  ambitfoh  it  iprang,  that  as" well  at  the  treaty 
of  peace  that  palFed  between  £dward  IV.  and  Lewis  XL  of  Francc> 
concluded  by  interview  of  both  kings  at  Piqucny,  as  upon  all  other 
occa  ons,  Richard  theri  Duke  of  Gloilcefter,  ftodd  rver  upon  the 
fide  of  honour,  raifing  his  own  reputation  to  the  difadvantagc  of  the 
king  his  brother,  and  drawing  the  eyes  of  all,  efpecially  of  the  nobles 
and  foldiers,  upon  himfclf ;  as  if  the  king,  by  his  voluptuous  life  sfnd 
mean  marriage^  .were  become  effeminate,  and  lefs  fcnliblc  of  honour 
and  reafon  of  ftate  than  was  fit  for  a  kin^.     And  as  for  the  politic 
and  wholefome  laws  which  were  enafted  m  his  time,  they  were  in- 
terpreted to  be  but  the  brocage  of  an  ufurper,  thereby  to  woo  and 
win  the  hearts  of  the  people ;  as  being  confcious  to  himfelf,  that  the 
true  obligations  of  fovercignty  in  him  failed,  and  were  wanting.    But 
King  Henry,  in  the  very  entrance  Of  his  reign,  and  the  inftant  of 
time  when  the  kingdom  was  caft  into  his  arms,  met  with  a  point  of 
great  difficulty,  and  knotty  to  folve,  able  to  trouble  and  confound  the 
wifeft  king  in  the  newnefs  of  his  eftate;  and.  fo  much  the  more,r 
becaufe  it  could  not  endure  a  deliberation,  but  muft  be  at  once 
deliberated  and  determined. 

There  were  fallen  to  his  lot,  and  concurrent  to  his  perfoq,  three 
feveral  titles  to  the  imperial  crown.  The  firft,  the  title  of  the  Lady 
Elizabeth,  with  whom,  by  precedent  paft  with  the  partv  tiiat  brought 
him  in,  he  was  to  marry.  The  fecond,  the  ancient  and  long  difputed 
title,  both  by  pka  and  arms,  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  to  which  he 
was  inheritor  in  his  own  perfon.  The  third,  the  title  of  the  fword^ 
or  conqueft ;  for  that  he  came  in  by  viftory  of  battle,  and  that  the  king 
in  pofleflion  was  flain  in  the  fielcf.  -  The  firil  of  thefc  was  faireft, 
and  moft  like  to  give  contentment  to  the  people,  who  by  two  and 
twenty  years  reign  of  King  Edward  IV.  had  been  fully  made  capable 
of  the  clearnefs  of  the  title  of  the  White  Rofc,  or  Houfe  of  York ; 
and  by  the  mild  and  plaufible  reign  of  the  fame  king,  towards  his  later 
time,  were  become  affeftionate  to  that  line.  But  then  it  lay  plaia 
before  his  eyes,  that  if  he  relied  upon  that  title,  he  could  be  but  a  king 
at  courtefy,  and  have  rather  a  matrimonial  thaji  a  regal  power,  the 
right  remaining  in  his  queen ;  upon  whofc  deceafe,  either  with  ilFue^ 
or  without  iiTue,  he  was  to  give  place  and  be  removed.  And  though 
he  ihould  obtain  by  parliament  to  be  continued,  yet  he  knew  there 
was  a  very  great  difference  between  a  king  that  holdcth  his  crown  by 
a  civil  aft  of  eftates,  and  one  that  holdeth  it  originally  by  the  law 
of  nature  and  defcent  of  blood.  Neither  wanted  there,  even  at  that 
time,  fecret  rumours  and  whifperings  (which  afterwards  gathered 
ftrcngth,  and  turned  to  great  troubles)  that  the  two  young  fons  of 
King  Edward  IV.  or  o^ie  of  them^  (which  were  faid  to  be  deftroyod 
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in  the  Tower)  were  not  indeed  murdered,  but  conveyed  fecrctly  away, 
axid  were  yet  living :  which,  if  it  had  been  true,  had  prevented  the 
title  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth.  On  the  other  fide,  if  he  flood  upon  his 
own  title  of  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  inherent  in  his  perfon,  he  knew 
Jt  was  a  tide  condemned  by  parliament,  and  generally  prejudged  in 
^the  common  opinion  of  the  realm,  and  that  it  tended  direftly  to  the 
difii;iherifon  of  the  line  of  York,  held  then  the  indubiate  teirs  of  the 
crown.  So  that  If  he  ihould  have  no  ifl'ue  by  the  Lady  Elizabeth, 
which  Ihould  be  defcendants  of  the  double  line,  then  the  ancient  flames 
of  difcord  and  inteftine  wars,  upon  the  competition  of  both  houfes, 
would  again  return  and  revive. 

As  for  conqucft,  notwithftanding  Sir  William  Stanley,  after  fome 
acclamations  of  the  foldiers  in  the  field,  had  put  a  crown  of  ornament, 
which  Richard  wore  in  the  battle,  and  war  found  among  the  fpoils, 
upon  King  Henry's  head,  as  if  there  were  his  chief  title ;  yet  he 
remembered  well  upon  what  conditions  and  agreements  he  was 
brought  in ;  and  that  to  claim  as  conqueror,  was  to  put  as  well  his 
own  party,  as  the  reft,  iilto  terror  and  fear ;  as  that  which  gave  him 
power  of  difannulling  of  laws,  and  dlfpofing  of  men's  fortunes  and 
cftates,  and  the  like  points  of  abfolute  power,  being  in  themfelves  fo 
harih  and  odious,  as  that  William  himfelf,  commonly  called  the  Con- 
queror, howfoever  he  ufed  and  exercifed  the  power  of  a  conqueror 
to  reward  his  Normans,  yet  he  forbore  to  ufe  that  claim  in  the  be- 
ginning, but  mixed  it  with  a  titulary^  pretence,  grounded  upon  thei 
will  and  defignation  of  Edward  the  ConfefTor.  But  the  king,  out  of 
the  greatnefs  of  his  own  mind,  prefently  caft  the  die  j  and  the  incon- 
veniences appearing  unto  him  on  aJl  parts;  and  knowing  there 
could  not  be  any  inter-roign,  or  fufpenfion  of  title ;  and  preferring  his 
zffcikion  to  his  own  line  and  blood ;  and  liking  that  title  beft  that 
made  him  independent ;  and  being  in  his  nature  and  conftitution  of 
mind  not  very  apprehcnfive,  or  forecafting  of  future  events  afar  off, 
but  an  entertainer  of  fortune  by  the  day ;  refolved  to  reft  upon  the 
title  of  Lancafter  as  the  main,  and  to  ufe  the  other  two,  that  of  mar- 
riage and  that  of  battle,  but  as  fupporters ;  the  one  to  appeafe  fecret 
difcontents,  and  the  other  to  beat  down  open  murmur  and  difpute  ; 
not  forgetting  tliat  the  fame  title  of  Lancafter  had  formerly  maintained 
z  pofleffion  of  three  defcents  in  the  crown,  and  might  have  proved  a 
perpetuity,  had  it  not  ended  in  the  weaknefs  and  inability  of  the  laft 
prince:  whereupon  the  king  prefently,  that  very  day,  being  the 
twcnty-fecond  of  Auguft,  aflumed  the  ftile  of  King  in  his  own  name, 
Without  mention  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth  at  all,  or  any  relation  there- 
unto ;  in  which  courfe  he  ever  after  perfified,  which  did  fpin  him  a 
thread  of  many  feditions  and  troubles.  The  king,  full  of  thefe 
thoughts,  before  his  departure  from  Leicefter,  difpatched  Sir  Robert 
Willoughby  to  the  oaftle  of  Sheriff  Hutton  in  Yorkfliire,  where  were 
kept  in  lafe  cuftody,  by  King  Richard's  commandment,  both  the  Lady 
Elizabeth)  daughter  of  King  Edward,  and  Edward  Plantagenet,  fon 
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^d  heir  to  George  Duke  of  Clarence.  This  Edward  was,  by  th© 
king's  warrant,  delivered  from  the  conftable  of  the  caftle  to  the  hand 
of  oir  Robert  WjUoughby,  and  by  him,  with  all  fafety  and  diligence, 
conveyed  to  the  Tower  of  London,  where  he  was  fhut  up  clofe 
prifoner :  which  aft  of  the  king's,  being  an  aft  merely  of  policy  an4 
power,  proceeded  not  fo  much  fcoiix  any  apprehenfion  he  had  of 
Doftpr  Shaw's  tale  at  Paul's-Crofs,  for  the  baftarding  of  Edward 
the  Fourth's  iiGies,  in  which  cafe  this  young  gentleman  was  tQ 
lucceedy  (for  that  fable  was  ever  exploded)  but  upon  a  fettled  dif-* 
pofition  fo  deprefs  all  eminent  perfons  of  the  line  of  York ;  wherein 
ftill  the  king,  out  of  ftrength  of  will  or  weaknefs  of  judgment  did 
ufe  to  fhew  a  Ijttle  more  of  the  party  than  of  the  king. 

Fpr  the  Ladv  Elizabeth,  (he  received  sdfo  a  direftion  to  repair  with 
r^ll  cpnvenient  fpeed  to  London,  and  there  to  remain  with  the  Queen- 
Dowager  her  mother ;  lyhich  accordingly  (he  foon  after  did,  ac- 
companied with  many  noblemen  and  ladies  of  honour.  In  the  mean 
feafon  the  king  fet  forwards,  by  eafy  journies,  to  the  city  of  London^ 
receiving  the  acclamations  and  applaufes  of  the  people  as  he  went, 
which  indeed  were  true  and  unfeigned,  as  might  well  appear  in  the 
very  demonftrations  anji  fidnefs  of  the  cry:  for  they  thought 
generally,  that  he  was  a  prince  as  ordained  and  fent  down  from 
heaven^  to  unite  and  put  to  an  end  the  long  diilention  of  the  twQ 
houfes^  which,  although  they  had  in  ^e  times  of  Henry  IV, 
Henry  V.  and  part  of  Henry  VI.  on  the  one  fide,  and  the  times  of 
Edward  IV .  on  the  other,  lucid  intervals  and  happy  paufes ; .  yet  they 
did  ever  hang  over  the  kingdom,  ready  to  break  forth  into  new 
perturbations  and  calamities.  And  as  his  viffcory  gave  him  the 
knee^  fo  his  purpofe  of  marriage  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth  gave  him 
the  heart;  fo  that  both  knee  and  heart  did  truly  bow  before  him. 

He,  on  the  other  fide,  with  great  wifdom  (not  ignorant  of  the 
afFe£lions  and  fears  of  the  people)  to  dlfperfe  the  conceit  aqd  terrof 
of  a  conqueft,  had  given  order  that  there  fliould  be  nothing  in  his 
journey  like  unto  a  warlike  march  or  manner,  ^but  rather  like  unto 
fhe  progfefs  of  a  king  in  full  peace  and  aflurance. 

He  entered  into  the  city  upon  a  Saturday,  as  he  had  alfo  obtained 
the  viSory  upon  a  Saturday  j  which  day  of  the  week,  firft  upon  an 
obferyatipn^  knd  after  upon  memory  and  fancy^  he  accounted  and 
chofe  as  a  uay  profperous  untp  him, 

The  mayor  and  companies  of  the  city  received  him  at  Shoreditxrh  j 
whence,  with  great  and  honourable  attendance,  and  troops  of  noble- 
men and  perfons  of  quality,  he  entered  the  city ;  himfelf  _not  being 
on  hprfebkck,  or  in  afiy  open  chair,  or  throne,  but  in  a  clofe  chariot, 
as  one  that,  having  been  fometimes  an  enemy  to  the  whole  ftate,  and 
a  profcribcd  perfon,  chofe  rather  to  keep  flate,  and  ftrike  a  reverence 
into  the  people  thaji  to  fawn  upon  them. 

He  went  firft  into  St.  Pa^^s  church,  where  not  meaning  that  die 
people  ihouI4  fprget  too  foon  that  he  canie  in  by  battle,  he  made 
^     •       •  ..         .  .     v ,  ..  offertory 
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offertory  of  kis  ftandards,  and  had  orisons  and  Te  Deum  again 
fung,  and  went  to  his  lodging  prepared  in  the  Biflu^  of  jLondon*a 
Palace,  where  he  ftayed  for  a  time. 

During  his  abode  there,  he  aflbmbled  his  council  and  other  prin« 
cipal  perions,  in  prefenceof  whom  he  did  renew  again  his  promife  to 
marry  with  the  Lady  Elizabeth.    This  he  did  the  rather^  becauie^ 
having  at  his  coming  out  of  Bretagne  given  artificially,  for  ferving 
of  his  own  turn,  fome  hopes,  in  cafe  he  obtained  the  kingdom,  to 
marry  Anne,,  inheritrefs  to  the  dutchy  of  Bretagne,  whom  Charles 
the  Eighth  of  France  foon  after  married  j  it  bred  fome  doubt  and 
fufpicion  amoi^ft  divers  that  he  was  not  fmcere,  or  at  leaft  not  fixed 
in  going  on  with  the  match  of  England,  fo  much  defired :  which 
conceit  alfo,  though  it  were  but  talk  and  difcourfe,  did  much  affliA 
the  poor  Lady  Elizabeth  herfelf.    But,  howfoever,  he  both  truly  in- 
tended it,  and  defired  alfo  it  ihould  be  fo  believed,  the  better  to  ex- 
tinguiih  envy  and  contradi<E^ion  to  his  other  purpofes :  yet  was  he 
refolved  in  himfelf  not  to  proceed  to  the  confummadon  thereof  till  his 
coronation  and  a  parliament  were  pail;  the  one,  left  a  joint  co- 
ronation of  himfelf  and  his  queen  might  give  any  countenance  of 
participation  of  title  -,  the  other,  left  in  the  intailing  of  the  crown  to 
himfelf,  which  he  hoped  to  obtain  by  parliament,  the  votes  of  the 
parliament  might  any  ways  reflect  upon  her. 

About  this  time,  in  autumn,  towards  the  end  of  September,  ihctc 
began  and  reigned  in-  the  city  and  other  parts  of  the  kingdom,  a 
difeafe  then  new ;  which,  of  the  accidents  and  manner  thereof,  they 
called  the  Sweating  Sicknefs.  This  difeafe  had  a  fwift  courfe,  both 
in  the  fick  body  and  in  the  time  and  period  of  the  lafting  thereof; 
for  they  that  were  taken  widi  it,  upon  four  and  twenty  hours  efcaping, 
were  thought  almoft  aiTured :  and  as  to  the  time  of  the  malice  and 
reign  of  the  difeafe  ere  it  ceafed ;  it  began  about  the  21ft  of  Sep- 
tember, and  cleared  up  before  the  end  ci"  October ;  infomuch  as  it 
was  no  hindrance  to  the  king's  coronation,  which  was  the  laft  of 
Odober ;  nor,  which  was  more,  to  the  holding  of  the  parliament, 
which  began  but  feven  days  after.  It  was  a  peftilent  fever,  but  as 
it  feemed  not  feated  in  the  veins  or  humours,  for  that  there  followed 
no  carbuncle,  no  purple  or  livid  fpots,  or  the  like,  the  mafs  of  the 
body  being  not  tainted ;  only  a  malign  vapour  flew  to  the  heart, 
and  feized  the  vital  fpirits ;  which  ftirred  Nature  to  ftrive  to  fend  it 
forth  by  an  extreme  fweat..  And  it  appeared,  by  experience,  that 
this  difeafe  was  rather  a  furprife  of  nature,  than  obftinate  to  remedies, 
if  it  were  in  time  looked  unto :  for  if  the  patient  were  kept  in.  an 
equal  temper,  both  fpr  cloaths,  fire,  and  drink  moderately  warm, 
with  temperate  cordials,  whereby  nature's  work  was  neither  irri- 
tated by  heat^  nor  turned  back  oy  coW,  he  commonly  recovered. 
But  innnite  perfons  died  ftiddenly  of  it,  before  the  manner  of  the 
cure  and  attendance  was  known.  It  was  conceived  not  to  be  an 
epidemic  dtfcafei  but  to  pr9Geed  from  a  malignity  in  the  conftitution 
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of  die  air,  gathcred.by  the  predifpofitions  of  fcaibns ;  and  the  fpeedy 
Ctflation  declared. as  much. 

On  Simon  and  Jude's  even,  the  king  dined  with  Thomas  Bourchier, 
archbiihop  of  Canterbury  and  cardinal ;  and  from  Lambeth  went 
by  land  over  the  bridge  to  the  Tower,  where  the  morrow  after  he 
ipade  twelve  knights-bannerets.  But,  for  creations,  he  difpenfed 
them  with  a  fparing  hand:  for  notwithftanding  a  field  fo  lately 
fought,  and  a  coronatim  fo.  nsar  at  hand,  he  only  created  three  : 
Jafper  Earl  of  Pembroke,  the  king's  uncle,  was  created  Duke  of 
Bedford ;  Thomas  the  Lord  Stanley,  the  king's  father-in-law,  Earl 
of  Derby;  and  Edward  Courtney,  Earl  of  Devon;  though  the 
king  had  then  neverthelefs  a  purpofe  in  himfelf  to  make  mot-e  in 
time  of  parliament,  bearing  a  wife  and  decent  refpeft  to  diftribute 
his  creations,  fome  to  honour  his  coronation,  and  fome  his  parliament. 

The  coronation  followed  two  days  after,  upon  the .  30th  day  of 
Oftober,  in  the  year  of  our  Lord  1485 ;  at  which  time  Innocent  the 
Eighth  was  Pope  of  Rome;  Frederick  the  Third,  Emperor  of 
Alinaine ;  and  Maximilian  his  fon,  newly  chofen  King  of  the 
Romans ;  Charles  the  Eighth,  King  of  France ;  Ferdinando  and 
IfabcUa,  Kings  of  Spain;  and  James  the  Third,  King  of  Scotland  ; 
with  all  which  kings  and  ftates,  the  king  was  at  that  time  at  good 
peace  and  amity.  At  which  day  alfo,  as  if  the  crown  upon  his 
head  had  put  perils  into  his  thoughts,  he  did  inftitute,  for  the  better 
fecurity  of  his  perfon,  a  band  of  fifty  archers,  under  a  captain,  to  attend 
him,  by  the  name  of  Yeomen  of  his  Guard :  and  yet,  that  it  might 
be  thought  to  be  rather  a  matter  of  dignity,  after  the  imitation  of 
that  he  had  known  abroad,  than  any  matter  of  diffidence  appropriate 
to  his  own  cafe,  he  made  it  to  be  underftood  for  an  ordinance  not 
temporary,  but  to  hold  in  fucceffion  for  ever  after. 

The  7th  of  November  the  king  held  his  parliament  at  Weft- 
minfter,  which  he  had  fummoned  immediately  after  his  coming  to 
London.  His  ends  in  calling  a  parliament,  and  that  fo  fpeedily, 
were  chiefly  three :  firft,  to  procure  the  crown  to  be  intailed  upon 
himfelf;  next,  to  have  the*  attainders  of  all  of  his  party,  wWch  were 
in  no  fmall  number,  reverfed,  and  all  a6b  of  hoftility  by  them  done 
in  his  quarrel,  remitted  and  difcharged ;  and  on  the  other  fide,  to 
attaint  by  parliament,  the  heads  and  principals  of  his  enemies. 
*  The  third,  to  calm  and  quiet  the  fear^  of  the  reft  of  that  party,  by  a 
general  pardon :  not  being  ignorant  in  how  great  danger  a  kmg 
ftands  from  his  fubjefls,  when  moft  of  his  fubjeds  are  confcious  in 
themfelves  that  they  ftand  in  his  .danger.  Unto  thefe  three  fpecial 
motives  of  a  parliament,  was  added,  that  he,  as  a  prudent  and 
moderate  prince,  made  this  judgment — That  it  was  fit  for  him  to 
haften  to  let  his  people  fee  that  he  meant  to  govern  by  law,  how- 
foe  ver  he  came  in  by  the  fword ;  and  fit  alfo  to  reclaim  them  to 
know  him  for  their  king,  whom  they  had  fo  lately  talked  of  ^s  an 
enetny,  or  baniihed  man.    For  that  which  concerned  the  entailing 
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of  the  croFwn,  (mofethan  that  he  was  true  to  his  ofwn  wtU,  that  he 
would  not  endure  any  mention  of  the  Lady  Elizabeth,  no  not  in  the 
nature  of  l{)ecial  entail)  he  camried  it  otherwife  with  ^reat  wifdom 
and  naeafure :  for  he  did  not'prefs  to  have  the  ad  penned  by  way  iit 
declaration  or  recognition  of  right ',  as  on  the  other  fide  he  avoided 
to  have  it  by  hew  laU^  or  ordinance ;  but  chofe  rather  a  kind  of 
middle  way,  by  way  of  eftablifiiment,  and  that  under  covert  end> 
indifferent  words^— That  the  inheritance  of  the  crown  fliould  reft, 
remain,  and  abide  in  the  kingy  &c«  •  which  words  might  equally  be* 
applied— *-That  thecpo^H  ihoold  continue  to  him;  but  whether  as 
having  former  right  to- it,  which  was  doubtful,  or  having  it  then  in* 
fa£k  md  pofleiBon>  which  no  man  denied,  was  left  fair  to  interpret 
ration  either  way.     And  again,  for^  the  limitation  of  the  entail,  he- 
did  not  prefs  it  to  go  further  than  to  himfelf  and  to  the  heirs  of  his 
body,  noC'fpesdcrng  of  his  right  heirs  j  but  leaving  that  to  the  law  to- 
decide :    fo  as  the  entail  might  feem  rather  a  perfonal  favour  ta. 
him  and  his  children,  than  a  total. difmherifon  to  the  Houfe  of  York. 
And  in  this  form  was  the  law  drawn  and  paiTed ;  which  flattfte  W 
procured  tob6  confirmed  by  the  Pope's  Bull  the.  year  following,  . 
with  mention;" heverthelefs,  by  way  of  recital,  of  his  otheic  titles^ 
both  of  dcfcent  afid .  conqueft :  fo  as  now  the  wreath  of  three  was 
made  a  wreath  of  .five ;  for  to  the  three  firfl  tides  of  the  two  houfes,* 
or  lines,  and  conqaefl,  were  added  two  more^  the  authorities  par-* 
liamentary  and  papolk^  .     .  -. 

The  king  lik^wife,  in  the  reverfal  of  the  attainders  of  his  par- 
takers, and  difcharging^  them  of  all  offences  incident  to  his  fervice 
and  fiiccour,  had  his  will,  and  zAs  did  pafs  accordingly:  in  the 
pafTage  whereof  .e&ception  \^as  taken  to  divers  perfons  in  the  houfe 
of  commons,  for  that  they  were  attainted,  and  thereby  not  legal,  nor 
habilitate  to  (erve  in  parliament,  being  difabled  in  the  highefl  degree  ; 
and  that  it  (houid  be  a  great  incongruity  to  have  them  to  make  laws, 
who  themfelves  were  not  inlawed.  The  truth  was,  that  divers  of 
thofe  which  had  in  the  time  of  King  Richard  been  flrongefl  and  niofi 
declared  for  the  king's  party,  were  returnbd  knights  and  burgefTes 
for  the  parliament;  whether  by  care  or  recommendation  from  the 
ftate,  or  tho  voluntary  inclination  of  the  people :  many  of  which 
had  been  by  Richard  III.  attainted  by  outlawries,  or  otherwifc. 
The  king  was  fomewhat  troubled  v/ith  this :  for  though  it  had  a 
grave  and  fpecious  Ihew,  yet  it  reflected  upon  his  party.  But 
wifely  not  fhewing  himfelf  at  all  moved  therewith,  he  would  not 
underftand  it  but  as  a  cafe  in  law,  and  wiihed  the  judges  to  be 
advifed  thereupon ;  who,  for  that  purpofe,  were  forthwith  affembled 
in  the  Exchequer  Chamber,  which  is  the  counciUchamber  of  the 
judges  y  and  upon  deliberation,  they  gave  a  grave  and  fafe  opinion 
and  advice,  mixed  with  law  and  convenience ;  which  was.  That 
the  knights  and  bargefTcs  attainted  by  the  courfe  of  law,  (hould 
forbear  to  come  into  the  houfe,  till  a  law  were  made  tor  the  reverfal 
of  their  attainders. 
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V  It  was  at  thftt  time  incidevdy  moveil  among  the  judget  in  their 
oonfiikationy  What  £hould  be  done  for  the  king  himkiU  who  likewife 
was  attainted  i  But  it  was  with  unanimous  confent  reiblved,  'That 
the  crown  takes  away  all  defeds  aiid  ftops  in  bloods  -anil  chat  irom 
die  time  the  king  did  aflume  the  crown^  the  fountain  was  cleared, 
and  all  attainders  and  corruption  of  blood  dticjiarged.  But  nevcr^ 
theiefS)  for  honour's  fake>  it  was.  ordaijued  .by  p^iame;nt,  that  all 
records  wherein  there  was  any  memory  or  mendoo  ;of  the  king's 
attainder,  (hould  be  de&ccdj  cancelled,  and  tatea  off  the  fie« 

But  on  the  part  of  the  king's*  enemies,  there  .were  by  parliament 
attainted  the  late  I^ke  of  Gloucefter,  calling  hhufdif  Richard  tlie 
Third;  the  Duke  of  Norfolk,  the  £arl>of  Stirrey,  Vifcount  Lovely 
the  Lord  Ferrers,. the  Lord  Zowch,  Richard  Ratcliffc,  William 
Cate(by,  and  many  others  of  degree  and  quality.  In  which  bills  of 
s^ttainderS)  neverthelefs,  there  were  contained  many  juft  .and  tem- 
perate claufes,  (avings,  and  provifos,  well  (hewing  and  foretokebing 
the  wifdcon,  ftay,  and  moderation  of  the  king's  fpiric  of  government. 
And  for  the  pardon  of  the  reft,  that  iai  ftood  againft  dxe  king  ^ 
the  king,  upon  a  fecond  advice,  thought  it  not  jBt  it  fliouid  pais  by 
parliament,  the  better  (being  matter  of  grace)  to;tmpix)(iD»(e  the 
thanks  to  himfelf,  uiing  only  the  opportuni^  of '^ariiament  time^ 
the  better  to  di^erfe  it  into  the  veins  of  l»e  kingdom :  therefore 
during  the  parliament^  he  publifhed  his  royal  ^rocfauoatton,  offering 
pardon  and  grace  of  reftitution  to  all  fuch  as  haditaken  arms,  or  been 
participant  of  any  attempts  againft  him  s.ib  as  they  fubmitted  them- 
ielves  to  his  mercy  by  a  day,  and  took  the  oath*  :of  allegiance  and 
fidelity  to  him :  whereupon  many  came  out  of  San&uary,  and  many 
irore  came  out  of  fear,  no  Idts  guilty  than  thofe  that  had  taken 
Sanduary. 

As  for  money  or  treafure,  the  king  thought  it  not  feafonaUe,  or  fit^ 
to  demand  any  of  hisfubje£b  at  this  parliament ;.  both  becaui'e  he  had 
received  fatisfa^on  from  them  in  matters  of  (b  great  importance, 
and  becaufe  he  could  not  remunerate  them  with  any  general  pardon, 
being  prevented  therein  by  the  coronation  pardon,  pa&linmiediately 
before :  but  chiefly,  for  that  it  was  in  every  n«an's  eye,  what  gr^t 
forfeitures  and  confifcations  he  had  at  that  pfe&nt  to  help  himlelf ; 
whereby  thofe  cafualti^s  of  the  crown,  might  in  reafon  fpare  the 
purfes  of  the  fubjedl,  efpecially  in  a  time  when  he  was  in  peace  with 
all  his  neighbours.  Some  few  laws  pafled  at  thatiorliament,  almoft 
for  form  fake :  amongft  which,  there  was  one  to  reduce  aliens,  being 
made  denizens,  to  pay  ftrangers  cuftoms ;  and  -another,  to  draw  to 
hintfelf  the  feizures  acul  compofitions  of  Italians  goods,  for  not  em-- 
ployment ;  being  points  of  profk  to  his  coffers,  whereof  from  the 
very  beginning  he  was  not  forgetful,  and  had  been  more  happy  at 
the  latter  end,  if  his  early  providence,  which  kept  him  from  all  ne- 
cef&ty  of  exacting  upon  his  people,  could  likewife  have  attempered 
his  nature  therein.  He  added,  during  parliaments  to  his  former 
creations^  the  innoblement  or  advancement  in'W)ili^  of  a  few 
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others :  the  Chandos  of  Brittain  was  made  Earl  of  Bath  ;  and  Sir 
Giles  Daubeny  was  made  Lord  Daubeny ;  and  Sir  Robert 
Wilfoughby>  Lord  Brooke. 

The  king  did  alfo,  with  great  nobl^nefs  and  bounty,  (which  virtues 
at  that  time  had  their  turns  in  his  nature)  rcftore  Edward  Stafford 
(eldcfl  fon  to  Henry  Duke  of  Buckingham,  attainted  in  the  time  of 
King  Richard)  not  only  to  his  dignities^  but  to  his  fortunes  and 
poileSonSy  which  were  great ;  to  which  he  was  moved  ahb  by  a  kind 
of  gratitude,  for  that  the  duke  was  the  man  that  moved  the  firfl:  ftone 
againjR:  the  tyranny  of  King  Richard,  and  indeed  made  the  king,  a 
bridge  to  the  ctoWn  upoii  his  own  ruins*  Thus  the  parliament 
brake  up.  . 

The  parliament  being  diiTolved,  the  king  fent  forthwith  money  to 
redeem  the  Marquis  D^et,  and  Sir  John  Bourchier,  whom  he  had 
left  as  his  pledges  at  Paris,  for  money  which  he  had  borrowed  when 
he  made  his  expedition  for  England ;  and  thereupon  he  took  a  fit 
QccaAon  to  fend  the  lotd  treafurer  and  Mr 4  Bray  (whom  he  ufed  as 
cQunfellor)  to  the  lord  mayor  of  London,  requiring  of  the  city  a 
preft  of  fix  thoufand  marks :  but  after  many  parlies,  he  could  obtain 
but  two  thoufand  pounds;  which,  neverthelefs>  the  king  took  in  good 
part,  as  men  ufe  to  do  that  pra£tife  to  borrow  money  when  they 
have  no  need*  About  this  time,  the  king  called  unto  his  privy- 
council,  John  Morton  and  Richard  Fox,  the  one  biihop  of  Ely,  the 
other  \Hmop  of  Exeter,  vigilant  men  and  fecret,  and  fuch  as  kept 
livaiich.with  him  almoft  upon  all  men  elfe.  They  had  been  both 
verfed  in  his  afBiirs,  before  he  came  to  the  crown,  and  were  partakers 
of  his  adverfe  fortune.  This  Morton,  foon  after,  upon  the  death  of 
Bourchier,  he  made  archbiQiop  of  Canterbury.  And  for  Fox,  he 
made  him  lord  keeper  of  his  privy-feal,  and  afterwards  advanced  bim 
by  degrees,  from  Exeter  to  Bath  and  Wells,  thence  to  Durham, 
and  laft  to  Winchefteir.  For  although  the  king' loved  to  employ 
and  advance  bifhops,  becaufe  having  rich  bifhopricks,  jthey  carried 
their  reward  upon  themfelves ;  yet  he  did  ufe  to  raife;  them  by  fteps, 
that  he  might  not  lofc  the  profit  of  the  firft-fruits,  which  by  that 
courfe  of  gradation  was  multiplied.         / 

At  laft,  upon  the  1 8th  of  January  [  1 486]  was  folemnized  the  fb  long 
cxpe£led  and  fo  much  defired  marriage,  between  the  king  and  the 
Lady  Elizabeth* :  which  day  of  marriage  was  celebrated  with  greater 
triumph  and  demonftrations  (efpccialJy  on  the  people's  part)  of  joy 
and  gladneis,  than  the  days  cither  of  his  entry  or  coronation ;  which 
the  king  rather  noted  than  liked.  And  it  is  true,  that  all  his  life- 
time, while  the  Lady  Elizabeth  lived  with  him,  (for  flie  died  before 
him)  he  fliewed  himiclf  no  very  indulgent  bufband  towards  her, 
though  fhe  was  beautiful,  gentle,  and  fruitful.  But  his  averfion 
towards  the  Houfe  of  York  was  fo  predominant  in  him,  as  it  found 
place  not  only  in  his  wars  and  counfels,  but  in  his  chamber  and  bed. 

*  In  the  niactcfnth.ycar  vf  her  age. 

C  Towards 
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Towards  the  middle  of  the  fpring,  the  king,  full  of  confidence  and 
afliirance,  as  a  prince  that  had  been  victorious  in  battle,  and  had 
prevailed  with  his  parliament  in  all  that  he  defircd,  and  bad  the  ring 
of  acclamations  frefh  in  his  ears,  thought  the  reft  of  his  reign  fiiould 
be  but  play,  and  th^  enjoying  of  a  kingdom.    Yet  as  a  wife  and 
watchful   kingi   he  would  not   neglect  any  thing  for  his   fafety; 
thinking  neverthelefs  to  perform  all  things  now,  rather  as  an  exercife, 
than  as  a  labour.    So  he  being  truly  informed  that  the  northern  parts 
>vere  not  only  affectionate  to  (he  Houfe  of  York,  but  particularly  had 
been  devoted  to  King  Richard  the  Third,  thought  it  \vould  be  a 
fummer  well  fpent  to  vifits  thofe  parts,  and  by  his  prefence  and  ap^ 
plication  of  himfelf,  to  reclaim  and  reSify  tliofe  humours.     But  the- 
king  in  his  account  of  peace  and  calms,  did  much  over-caft  his 
fortunes ;  which  proved  for  many  years  together  full  of  broken  fca?^ 
tides,  and  tempefts.    For  he  was  no  fooner  come  to  Lincoln,  where 
he  kept  his  Eafter,  but  he  received  news,  that  the  Lord  Lovel, 
Humphrey  Stafford,  and  Thomas  Stafford,  who  had  formerly  taken 
Sanctuary  at  Cojcheftcr,  were  departed  out  of  Sanctuary ;  but  tq 
what  plaqe,  no  man  could  tell.     Which  advertifement  thejcing 
defpifed,  and  continued  his  journey  to  York.     At  York  there  came 
frefli  and  more  certain  advertifement,  that  the  Lord  Lovel  was  at 
hand  with  a  great  power  of  men,  and  that  the  Staffbrds  were  in  arms 
in  VVorcefterihire,  and  had  madq  their  approaches  to  the  city  of 
Worcefter  to  aflail  it.     The  king,  as  a  prince  of  great  and  pr6foun4 
judgment,  was  not  much  moved  with  it ;  for  that  he  thought  it  was 
i>ut  a  rag  or  remnant  of  Bofworth  Field,  and  had  nothing  in  it  of 
the  main  party  of  the  Houfe  of  York,     But  he  was  more  doubtful 
of  the  raifmg  of  forces  to  refill  the  rebels,  than  of  the  refiffancie 
itfelf ;    for  that  he  was  in  a  core  of  people  whofe  affections  he 
fufpe£ted.     But  the  action  enduring  no  delay,  he  did  Speedily  levy 
and  fend  againft  the  Lord  Loyel  to  the  number  of  three  thoufand 
jnen,  ill  armed,  but  well  aflured  (being  taken  fome  few  out  of  his  owi> 
train,  and  the  reft  out  of  the  tenants  and  followers  of  fuch  as  were  fafe 
to  be  trufl:ed)  under  the.conduft  of  the  Duke  of  Bedford.     And  as 
his  manner  was  to  fend  his  pardons  rather  before  the  fword  than 
after,  he  gave  comqtiifHon  tp  the  duke  to  proclaim  pardon  to  all  that 
would  come  in :  which  the  duke,  upon  his  approach  to  the  Lord 
Lovel's  camp,  did  perform.     And  it  fell  out  as  the  king  expeftcd ; 
the  heralds  were  the  great  ordnance.     For  the  Lord  Lovel,  upon 
proclamation  of  pardon,  mif-trufting  his  men,  fled  into  Lancafbire, 
and  lurking  for  a  time  ^yith  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  after  failed  ovet: 
into  Flanders  to  the  Lady  Margaret :  and  his  men,  forfaken  of  their 
captain,  did  prcfently  f^bmit  themfelves  to  the  duke.     The  Staffbrds 
likewife,  and'tbcir  forces,  hearing  what  had  happened  to  the  Lord 
Lovel,  in  whofe  fticcefs  their  chief  truft  was,  defpaired  and  difperfed. 
The  two  brothers  taking  Sandtuary  at  Colnhana,  a  village  near 
Abingdon ;  which  place,  upon  view  of  their  privilege  in  the  King*s 
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3enchy  being  judged  no  fufficient  fan&uary  for  traitors,  Humphrey 
was  executed  at  1*  yburn ;  and  Thomas,  as  being  led  bv  his  elder 
•  brother,  was  pardoned.  So  this  rebellion  proved  but  a  Uaft  -,  and 
the  king,  haying  by  this  journey  purged  a  little  the  dregs  and  leavet). 
of  the  northern  people,  that  werie  before  ii>  no  good  afFe&ion  towards 
him,  returned  to  London*  v 

In  September  following,  the  queen  yras  delivered  of  ^fcr  firft  (on, 
whom  the  king  (in  honour  of  the  Bqti(b  race,  of  which  himfelf  was) 
f>amed  ^rthur,  according  to  the  j^iame  qf  tliat  ancient^  worthy  king 
of  the  Britains  -,  in  whofe  a£^s  therp  is  truth  enough  to  mal^e  him 
famous,  befides  that  whjcb  is  fabulous.  The  child  was  ftroii^  and 
able,  though  he  was  bom  in  (he  pigi^th  month,  >vhich  the  phyiKians 
do  prejudge. 

There  fojbiyed  this  year,  being,  the  fecoi>d  of  the  king's  reign,  a 
ftrange  accident  of  ftate,  whereof  the  relations  which  we  have  are  fo 
naked,  as  they  leave  it  fcarce  creidible ;  not  for  the  nature  of  it,  for  it 
hath  ^len  out  oft,  but  for  the  manner  and  circumftance  of  it,  eipcv 
cially  in  the  beginnings.  Therefore  we  fh^l  make  our  judgment 
uponihe  things  themfelves,  as  they  give  light  one  to  another  j  and, 
as  we  can,  dig  truth  out  of  the  mine.  The  king  w^  green  in  hi^ 
eftate;  and,  contrarv  to  his  own  opinion  and  delert  both,  w^s  not 
without  much  hatred  throughout  the  realm.  The  root  of  all  was, 
the  difcountenancing  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  which  the  general  body 
of  the  realm  ftill  aflFedled.  This  did  alienate  the  hearts  of  the  fubjefts 
from  him  daily  more  and  more ;  efpecially  when  they  few,  that  after 
his  marriage,  and  after  a  fon  born,  the  king  did  neverthelefs  not  fo 
much  as  proceed  to  the  coronation  of  the  queen,  not  vouchfafing  heir 
)Ae  honour  of  a  matrimonial  crown ;  for  the  coronation  of  her  was 
i}ot  till  almoft  two  years  after,  when  danger  ^ad  taught  him  what  to 
do.  But  n^uch  more  when  it  was  fpread  abroad  (whether  bv  error, 
or  the  cunning  of  male-contefits)  that  the  king  had  a  purpoie  to  put 
to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  clofely  in  the  Tower ;  ,whofe  cafe  was 
fo  nearly  paralleled  with  that  of  Edward  the  Fourth's  children,  in 
refped  of  the  blood,  like  age,  and  the  very  place  of  the  Tower,  as  it 
did  refre(h  and  reflefl  upon  the  king  a  moft  odious  refemblance,  as  if 
be  would  be  another  King  Richard.  And  all  this  time  it  was  ilil] 
Whifpered  every  where,  that  at  leaft  one  of  the  children  of  Edward  IV. 
was  living;  which  bruit  was  cunningly  fomented  by  fuch  as  defired 
innovation.  Neither  was  the  king's  nature  and  cuftoms  greatly  fit 
to  difperie  thefe  mifts ;  but,  contrariwife,  he  had  a  fafhion  rather  to 
create  doubts  than  aflurance.  Thus  was  fuel  prepared  for  the  fpark  ^ 
the  foark,  that  afterward?  kindled  fuch  a  fire  and  combuftion,  was  at 
the  nrft  contemptible. 

There  was  a  fubti^  prieft  called  Richard  Simon,  that  lived  in 
Oxford,  and  had  to  his  pupil  a  baker's  fon  named  Lambert  Simnell^ 
pf  the  age  of  fome  fifteen  years ;  a  comely  youth,  and  well  fevoured, 
fiot  Jiyithout  fome  extraordinary  dignity  and  grace  of  afpe A.    It  came 
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into  tkis  pfieft's  fancy  (hearing  what  men  talked,  and!  lir  hope  ta 
raUfe  hinnfelf  to  fome  great  biihoprick)  to  caufe  this  kd  to  counterfeit 
and  perfbnate  the  fecond  Ton  of  Edward  IV.  fuppofed  to  be  murdesed  ; 
and  afterward  (for  hechanfged  his  intention  in  the  manage)  the  Lord 
Edward  Plantagenet,  then  priibner  in  the  Taw«r,  s^nS  accordingly 
to  fjcaipe  him  and  inftruA  him  in  the  part  he  was  to  play*  This  ii^ 
that  which,  as  was  touched  before^  feemeth  fcarcely  credible ;  noC 
that  a  hlk  peribn  fliould  be  afiiimed  to  gain  a  kingcbm,  for  it  hatb 
bsen  feen  in  ancient  and  late  times  j  nor  that  it  flioukl  come  into  the 
iKiind  of  fuch  an  abjeA  fellow,  to  enterprise  fe  great  a  matter,  Ibr 
high  conceits  do  fometimes  come  ft  reaming  into  the  imaginadons 
of  bafe  pedbns,  efpecially  when  they  are  drunk  with  news  and  talk. 
of  the  people :  but  here  is  that  which  hath  no  appearance  \  that 
this  prieft  being  utterly  un^quainted  with  the  true  peribn,  according 
to  whofe  pattern  he  fhould  (kape  his  counterfeit^  ftould  think  it 
poffible  for  him  to  inftru<£t  his  player,  either  in  gefture  and  fafhions, 
or  in  recounting  paft  matters  of  his  life  and  education,  or  in  fit 
anfwers  to  queftions,  or  the  like,  any  ways  to  come  near  the  re- 
fcmMance  of  him  whom  he  was  to  reprefent.  For  this  lad  was  not 
to  perfonate  one  that  had  been  long  before  taken  out  of  his  cradle, 
or  conveyed  away  in  his  iniancjiE,  known  to  few  *,  but  a  youth  that 
till  the  age  almofr  of  ten  years  had  been  brought  up  in  a  court  where 
infinite  eyes  had  been  upon  him.  For  King  Edward,  touched  with 
remorfe  of  his  brother  the  Duke  of  Clarence's  death,  would  not  indeed 
reftore  his  fon,  of  whom  we  fpeak,  to  be  Duke  of  Clarence ;  but 
et  created  him  Earl  of  Warwick,  reviving  his  honour  on  the  mother's 
ide,  and.ufed  him  honourably  during  his  time,  though  Richard  III. 
afterwards  confined  him.  So  that  it  cannot  be,  but  that  fome  great 
perfon  that  knew  particularly  and  familiarly  Edward  Phntagenet, 
had  a  hand  in  the  bultnefs,  Vrom  whom  the  prieft  might  take  his^ 
aim.  Thatywhich  is  moft  probable,  out  of  the  precedent  and 
fubfcqnent  aAs,  is,  that  it  was  the  Queen-Dowager,  from  whom  this 
adion  had  the  principal  fourceand  motion :  fbr  certain  it  is,  fhe  Vas 
9  bufy  negociattng  woman,  and  in  her  withdrawing^chamber  had  the 
fortunate  confpiracy  for  the  king  againft  King  Kichard  the  Third 
been  hatched ;  which  the  king  knew,  and  remembered  perhaps  but 
too  well ;  and  was  at  this  time  extremely  difcontent  with  thciting^ 
thinking  her  daughter,  as  the  king  handled  the  matter,  notadyanc^ 
but  dcprefTed :  and  none  could  hdd  the  book  fo  well  to  prompt  and 
inftruft  this  fhge-play,  as  flie  could.  Neverthclefe,  it  was  not  her 
meaning,  nor  no  more  was  it  the  meaning;  of  any  c^  the  better  and 
fager  fort  that  favoured  this  enterprise  and  knew  the  fecret,  that  this 
diiguifed  idol  (hould  poilefs  the  crown ;  but,  at  his  peril,  to  make  >ictay 
to  the  overdirow  of  the  king :  a|id  that  done,  they  had  their  fevcral 
liopes  and  ways.  That  which  doth  chiefty  fortify  this  copjcdure 
is,  that  as  foon  as  the  matter  brake  forth  in  any  (mngth^  it  was  ono 
of  the  king's  firft  a£ls  to  clotfter  the  Q^ecn-Dowager  in  the  nunnery 
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of  Bermoniifey,  and  to  take  away  all  her  lands  and  eftate }  and  this 
by  clofe  council  without  any  legal  proceedings  iipori  far  fetched  pre- 
tences i  That  flie  had  delivered  her  two  daughters  out  of  Sandluary 
to  King  Richard,  contrary  to  promife.  Which  proceeding,  being 
even  at  that  time  taxed  for  rigorous  and  undue,  both  in  matter  and 
manner,  makes  it  very  probable  there  was  fome  greater  matter  agaihft 
her,  which  the  king,  upon  reafon  of  policy,  and  to  avoid  envy^  would 
not  publifb.  It  is  likewife  no  fmall  argument  that  there  was  fome 
fecret  in  it«  and  fome  fuppreifing  of  examinations  j  for  that  the  pricft . 
Simon  hinilelf,  after  he  was  taken,  was  never  brought  to  execution  ; 
no^  not  fo  much  as  to  public  trial,  as  many  clergymen  were  upon 
lefs  treafons,  but  was  oiJy  fhut  up  clofe  in  a  dungeon.  Add  to  this, 
that  after  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  a  principal  perfoh  of  the  Houfe  of 
Vork,  was  flain  in  Stoke  Field,  the  king  opened  hlmfelf  to  fome  of 
his  council,  that  he  was  forry  for  the  earl's  death  J  becaufe  by  him, 
he  {^Id|  he  might  have  known  the  bottom  of  his  danger.  ^ 

But  to  return  to  the  narration  itfelf.  Simon  did  hrft  inftru£l  his 
fcholar  for  the  part  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  fecond  fon  to  King 
Edward  IV.  and  this  was  at  fuch  time  as  it  was  voiced  that  the  king 
purpofed  to  put  to  death  Edward  Plantagenet  prifener,  in  the  Tower, 
"whereat  there  was  great  murmur.  But  hearing  foon  after  a  general 
bruit  that  Plantagenet  had  efcaped  out  of  the  Tower,  and  Jhereby 
Hnding  him  fo  much  beloved  amongft  the  people,  and  fuch  rejoicing 
at  his  efcape,  the  cunning  prieft  changed  his  copy,  and  chofe  now 
Plantagenet  to  be  the  fubjc(9:  his  pupil  fhould  perfonate,  becaufe  he 
was  more  in  the  prefent  fpeeeh  and  votes  of  the  people  -,  and  it  pieced 
better,  and  followed  more  clofe  and  handfomely  upon  the  bruit  of 
Plantagenet^s  efcape.  But  yet  doubting  that  there  would  be  too 
near  looking  and  too  much  perfpeAive  into  his  difguife,  if  he  fhould 
(hew  it  here  in  Ehgland ;  he  thought  good,  after  the  riianher  of 
fcenes  in  ftiage  plays  and  maflcs,  \o  mew  it  afar  off;  and  therefore 
failed  with  his  fcholar  into  Ireland,  where  the  affeftion  to  the  Houfe 
of  York  was  moft  in  height.  The  king  had  been  i  little  improvident 
in  the  matters  of  Ireland,  and  had  not  removed  officers  and  coun- 
fellors,  and  put  in  their  pliaces,  or  at  leaft  intermingled,  pcrfons  of 
whom  he  flood  affured,  as  he  fhould  have  done,  fince  he  knew  the 
ftrong  bent  of  that  coUntry  towards  the  IJoufe  of  York ;  and  that  it 
was  a  ticklifh  and  unlettled  Hate,  more  eafy  to  receive  diftempers  and 
mutations  than  Engrland  was.  But  trufting  to  the  reputation  of  his 
viftories  and  fucceftes  in  England,  he  thought  he  fhould  have  time 
enough  to  extend  his  cares  afterwards  to  that  fecond  kingdom. 

Wherefore  through  this  negleft,  upon  the  coming  of  Cimon  with 
his  pretended  Plantagenet  into  Ireland,  all  thihgS  were  prepared  for 
revolt  and  fedition,  almofl  as  if  they  had  been  fet  and  plotted  before- 
hand, Simon's  firfl  addrefs  was  to  the  Lord  Thomas  Fitzgerard, 
Earl  of  Kildare,  and  Deputy  of  Ireland;  before  whofe  eyes  he  did 
cail  fuch  a  mifl  (by  his  own  infinuation,  and  by  the  Carriage  of  his 
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youdi,  that  exprefied  a  natural  princely  behaviour)  as  joined  perhaps  * 
with  fome  inward  vapours  of  ambition  andaffeftion  in  tlie  earl's  own 
mind,  left  him  fully  poflefled  that  it  was  the  true  Plantagenet.  The 
carl  prefently  communicated  the  matter  with  fome  of  the  nobles  and 
odiers  there,  at  the  firft  fecretly  j  but  finding  them  of  like  affedion 
to  himfelf,  he  fufFered  it  of  purpofe  to  vent  and  pafs  abroad ;  becaufe 
tiicy  thought  it  not  fafe  to  rcfolve,  till  they  had  a  tafte  of  the  people's 
inclination.  But  if  the  great  ones  were  in  forwardnefs^  the  people 
were  in  fiiry,  entertaining  this  airy  body  or  phantafm  with  incredible 
afFedion ;  partly,  out  of  their  great  devotion  to  the  Houfe  of  York  i 
partly  out  of  a  proud  humour  in  the  nation,  to  give  a  king  to  the 
l*ealm  of  England.  Neither  did  die  party  in  this  heat  of  afFe£tion 
much  trouble  themfelves  with  the  attainder  of  George  Duke  of 
Clarence }  having  newly  learned  by  the  king's  example,  that  attainders 
do  not  interrupt  me  conveying  of  title  to  the  crown.  And  as  for  the 
daughters  of  King  Edward  iV •  they  thought  Kin^  Richard  had  faid 
enough  for  them  i  and  took  them  to  be  but  as  of  the  king's  party^ 
hcczuk  they  were  in  his  power  and  at  his  difpofing :  fo  that  with 
loarvellous  confent,  and  applaufe,  this  counterfeit  rlaiitagenet  was 
brought  with  great  folemnity  to  the  Caftle  of  Dublin,  and  there 
laluted,  ferved  and  honoured  as  king ;  the  boy  becoming  it  well,  and 
doing  nothing  that  did  bewray  the  bafenefs  of  his  condition.  And 
Withm  a  few  days  after  he  was  proclaimed  King  In  Dublin,  by  the 
name  of  King  Edward  the  Sixth ;  there  being  not  a  fword  drawn  iji 
King  Henry's  quarrel. 

The  king  was  much  moved  with  this  uncxpe£led  accident  when 
it  came  to  his  ears ;  both  becaufe  it  ftruck  upon  that  firing  which 
ever  he  moft  fearec^  as  alfo  becaufe  it  was  ftirred  in  fuch  a  place, 
where  he  could  not  with  fefety  transfer  his  own  perfon  to  fupprefs  it. 
For  partly  through  natural  vdour,  and  partly  through  an  univerfal 
fufpicion,  not  knov^ng  whom  to  truft,  he  was  ever  ready  to  wait 
upon  all  his  atchievements  in  perfon.  The  king  therefore  firft 
called  his  council  together  at  the  Charter  Houfe  at  Shine;  which 
•council  was  held  with  great  fecrefy :  but  the  open  decrees  thereof, 
which  prefently  came  abroad,  were  three. 

The  firft  was-— That  the  Queen-Dowager  j  for  that  ftic,  contrary 
to  her  pa£t  and  agreement  with  thofe  that  had  concluded  with  her 
concerning  the  marriage  of  her  daughter  Elizabeth  with  King  Henry, 
had  neverSielefs  delivered  her  daughters  out  of  Sanftuary  into  King 
Richard'sTiands ;  ihould  be  cloiftered  in  the  nunnery  of  Bermondfey, 
and  forfeit^l  her  lands  and  goods. 

The  next  was— That  Edward  Plantagenet,  then  clofe  prifoner  in 
the  Tower,  fhould  be  in  the  moft  public  and  notorious  manner  that 
could  be  devifed,  (hewed  unto  the  people :  in  part  to  difcharge  the 
icing  of  the  envy  of  that  opinion  and  bruit,  how  he  had  been  put  to 
death  privily  in  the  Tower  s  but  chiefly  to  make  the  people  fee  the 
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Jevity  ^nd  impofture  of  the  proceedings  of  Ireland,  and  that  their 
Plantagenet  was  indeed  but  a  puppet,  or  a  counterfeit. 

The  third  w^s- — That  there  ihould  be  again  proclaimed  a  general 
pardon  to  all  that  would  reveal  their  offences,  and  fi^bnut  themfelves 
by  a  day ;  and  that  this  pardon  ifaould  be  conceived  in  fo  ample  and 
liberal  a  manner,  as  no  high  trerJbn  (no  not  againft  the  king's  own 
perfon)  fliould  be  excepted;  which,  though  it  might  fe^m  ftrange, 
yet  was  it  not  fo  %o  a  wife  king,'  tiiat  knew  his  greateft  dangers  were 
not  from  the  Jeaft  trcafons,  but  from  the  greateft,  Thefe  refolvitions 
of  the  king  and  his  council  were  immediately  put  in  execution.  And 
firft,  the  Queen-Dowager  was  put  into  the  monaftery  of  Bcrn[u>nd(ey9 
and  all  h^r'  eftate  feized  into  the  king's  hands,  whereat  there  wa$ 
much  wondering ;  that  a  weak  womap,  for  the  yielding  to  the  menaces 
and  promifes  of  a  tyrant,  after  fucb  a  diftance  of  time,  whtrein  tha 
king  had  (hewed  no  difpleafure  nor  alteration,  but  much  more  after 
fo  happy  a  marriage,  between  the  king  and  her  daughter,  bleffisd  with 
ifliie  nude,  fhould  upon  fo  fudden  muts^bility,  or  difclofure  of  th« 
king's  mind,  be  fo  feverely  handled, 

1*his  lady  was  ambrigft  the  examples  of  great  variety  pf  fortune. 
She  had  firft,  from  a  dilTreffed  fuitor  and  defolate  widow,  (>ecn  taken 
to  the  marriage-bed  of  a  bacheloNking,  the  goodlieft  p^rfonage  of 
his  time ;  and  eveii  in  hi^  reign  flie  had  endured  a  ftrange  eclipfeby 
the  king's  flighty  and  temporary  depriving  frpm  the  crowi^.  She 
wais  alfo  very  happy,  in  that  fhe  had  by  him  fair  iflue,  and  continued 
his  nuptial  love,  helping  herfelf  by  fome  obfequious  bearing  and  dif** 
fembling  of  his  pleafures,  to  the  very  end.  She  was  much  affe£Honat^ 
to  her  own  kindred,  ev^n  unto  faction ;  which  did  ftir  great  envy  in 
the  lords  of  the  king's  fide,  who  counted  her  blood  a  difparagement 
to  be  mingled  with  the  king's.  With  which  lords  of  the* king's 
blood,  joined  alfo  the  king's  favourite  the  Lord  Haftings ;  who, 
notwithftanding  the  king's  great  affection  to  him,  was  thought  at 
times,  through  her  msdice  and  fpleen,  not  to  be  out  of  danger  of 
falling.  After  her  hufband's  death,  (he  was  matte;*  of  tragedy, 
having  lived  to  fee  her  brother  beheaded,  and  her  two  fons  depofed 
from  5ie  crown,^^baftarded  in  their  blood,  and  cruelly  murdered.  All 
this  while,  neverthelefs,  (he  enjoyed  her  liberty,  ftate,  and  fortunes* 
But  afterwards  again,  upon  the  rife  of  the  wheel,  when  (he  had  a 
king  to  her  fon-in-law,  and  was  made  grandmother  to  a  grandchild 
of  the  beft  fex;  yet  was  (he,  upon  dark  and  unknown  r^ons,  and 
no  lefs  ftrange  pretences,  precipitated  and  bani(hed  th«. world  into  a 
nunnery,  where  it  was  almoft  thought  dangerous  to  vifit  her  or  fee 
her ;  and  where,  not  long  after,  (he  ended  her  life :  but  was,  by  the 
king's  commandment,  buried  with  the  kin?  her  huKband  ^t  Windfor* 
She  was  foundrefs  of  Queen's  College  in  Cambridge.  For  this  aA 
&e  king  fuftaincd  great  obloquy,  which  neverthele(s,  befides  the 
reafon  of  ftate,  w^is  fomewhat  fweetened  to  him  by  a  great  con* 
£fcation. 
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About  this  time  alfo  Edward  Plantagenet  was,  upon  9  Sunday, 
brought  throughout  all  the  principal  ftrects  of  London,  to  be  fcen  of 
the  people  5  and  having  paffcd  the  view  of  the  ftreets,  was  oonduftcd 
to  Paul's  church  in  folemn  proceffion^  where  great  ftore  of  people; 
were  aflcmbled.  And  it  was  provided  alio  rn  good  fafhion,  that 
divers  of  the  nobility,  and  others  of  quality,  (.efpecially  of  thofe  that 
the  king  moff  (ufpecied,  and  knew  the  perfon  of  Plantagenet  beft]| 
had  communication  with  the  young  gentleman  by  the  way,  and  en* 
tertained  him  widi  fpeech  and  dilcourfe;  which  did  in  eflfeA  mac 
the  pageant  in  Ireland  with  the  fubjeSs  here,  at  leaft  with  fo  many 
as  out  of  error,  and  not  out  of  m^ice,  might  be  mifled .  Ne yertheleis, 
in  Ireland,  where  it  was  too  late  to  eo  back,  it  wrought  little  or  n0 
cfkSt ;  but  contrari  wife,  they  turned  me  impofture  upon  the  king,  and 
gave  out,  That  the  king,  to  defeat  the  true  inheritor,  and  to  mock 
the  world  and  blind  the  eyes  of  fimple  men,  had  tricked  up  a  boy  iii 
the  likenefs  of  £4ward  Piatitagenet,  and  (hewed  him  to  the  people, 
not  fparing  to  proph^ne  the  ceremony  of  a  prpcei&on,  the  more  tq 
countenance  the  £ible. 

The  general  pardon  likewife  ijcar  the  fame  time  came  forth ;  and 
tlie4un^  therewithal  omitted  no  diligence  in  giving  (Iraight  order 
for  the  keeping  of  the  ports,  that  fugitives,  malecontents,  orliifpeAed 
perfons,  might  not  pals  over  into  Ireland  and  Flanders. 

Meanwhile  the  rebels  in  Ireland  had  fent  privy  mefiengers  both 
into  England  and  into  Flanders,  who  in  both  places  had  .wrought 
efFe£b  of  no  fmall  importance.     For  in  England  they  won  to  their 
party  John  Earl  ofXincoln,  fon  of  John  de  la  Pole,  Duke  of  Sufiblk^ 
and  of  Elizabeth,  King  Edvirard  the  Fourth's  eldeft  filler.    This  earl 
was  a  man  of  great  wit  and  courage,  and  had  his  thoughts  highly 
raifed  by  hopes  and  expedations  for  a  time.     For  Richard  III.  had 
a  refolution,  out  of  his  hatred  to  both  his  brethren,  King  Edward 
and  the  Duke  of  Clarence^  and  dieir  lines,  (having  had  his  hand  io 
both  their  bloods}  to  difable  their  iflues  upon  ialfe  and  incompetent 
pretexts ;  the  one  of  attainder,  the  other  of  illegitimation  i  and  to 
defign  this*gentleman,  in  cafe  himfelf  fhould  die  without  children, 
for  inheritor  of  the  crown.    Neither  was  this  unknown  to  the  king, 
who  had  fecretly  an  eye  upon  him.     But  the  king  having  tafted  of 
the  envy  of  the  people,  for  his  imprifonment  of  Edward  Plantagenet, 
iiA&  doubtful  to  heap  up  any  more  diftaftes  of  that  kind,  by  the  im- 
'  prifonment  of  De  la  Pole  alfo  ;  the  rather  thinking  it  policy  to  con- 
fcrve  him  as  a  corrival  unto  the  other.     The  Earl  of  Lincoln  was 
induced  to  participate  with  the  aAion  of  Ireland,  not  lightly  upon  die 
ftrength  of  the  proceedings  there,  which  was  but  a  bubble,  but  upon 
letters  fi'om  the  Lady  Margaret  of  Burgundy,  in  whofe  fuccours  and 
declaration  for  the  enterprize,  there  feemed  to  be  a  more  folid  found- 
ation, both  for  reputation  and  forces.     Neither  did  the  earl  refrain 
the  bufmefs,  for  that  he  knew  the  pretended  Pbnfagenet  to  be  but 
an  idol :  but  contrariwife,  he  was  more  glad  i(  ihould  be  the  tsdk 
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antagenet  than  th^  true :  becaufe  the  faik  being  ftire  to  M  away 
himlelf,  and  the  true  to  be  made  fure  of  by  the  king,  it  might  open 
d  pave  a  fair  and  prepared  wa]^  to  his  own  title.     With  this  re* 
[ution  he  &iled  fecredy  into  Flanders,  where  was  a  little  before 
rived  the  Lord  Lovel*,  leaving  a  correfpondence  here  in  England 
ith  Sir  Thomas  Broughton,  a  man  of  great  power  and  dependencies 
,  Lancaihire.  For  betore  this  time,  when  the  pretended  Plantagenet 
as  firft  received  in  Ireland,  fecret  meflengers  had  been  alfo  fent  to 
ic  Lady  Margaret,  advertifmg  her  what  was  pafled  in  Ireland, 
nploring  fuccours  in  ap  enterprize,  as  they  faid,  fo  pious  and  juft, 
id  that  God  had  fo  miraculoufly  prpTpered  the.  beginning  thereof^ 
id  making  oflFer,  that  all  things  (bould  be  guided  by  her  will  and 
irc6tion,  as  the  fovereign  patronefs  and  protedrefs  of  the  enterprize. 
largaret  was  fecond  lifter  to  King  Edward  IV.  and  had  been 
:cond  wife  to  Charles,  fumamed  the  Hardy,  Duke  of  Burgundy ; 
y  whom,  iuvrng  no  children  of  her  own,  (lie  did  with  fingular  care 
nd  tenderneis  intend  the  education  of  Philip  and  Market,  grand- 
hildren  to  her  former  hufband;  which  won  her  great  love  and 
uthority  among  the  Dutch.     This  princefs  (having  the  fpirit  of 
man,  and  malice  of  a  woman)  abounding  in  treafure,  by  the  great- 
lefs  of  her  dower,  and  her  provident  goveriunent,  and  being  childlcfs, 
nd  without  any  nearer  care,  made  it  her  defign  and  enterprize  to 
se  the  Majefty  Royal  of  England  once  "again  replaced  in  her  houfe, 
nd  had  fet  up  King  Henry  as  a  mark,  at  '^yhofe  overthrow  all  her 
ilions  fliould  aim  and  (hoot ;  infomuch  as  all  the  councils  of  his 
iicceeding  troubles  came  chiefly  out  of  that  quiver ;  and  (he  bare 
iich  a  mortal  hatred  to  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  and  perfonally  to  the 
cing,  as  (he  was  no  ways  mollified  by  the  conjun^on  of  the  houfes 
n  her  niece-'s  marriage,  but  rather  hated  her  niece,  as  the  means  of 
ht  king's  afcent  to  the  crown,  and  aiTurance  therein.     Wherefore 
^ith  great  violence  of  affedion  (he  em)»raced  this  overture.     And 
ipon  couniel  taken  with  the  ^arl  of  Lincoln  and  the  Lord  Lovel,  * 
ind  fome  other  of  the  party,  it  was  refolved  with  all  fpeed  the  two 
ords,  affifled  with  a  regiment  of  two  thouiand  Almains,  being  choice 
uid  veteran  bands,  under  the  command  of  Martin  Swart,  a  valiant 
md  experiment  captain,  (hould  pa&  over  into  Ireland  to  the  new 
icings    hoping,  that  when  the  adion  (hould  have  the  face  of  a 
received  and  fettled  regality,  with  fuch  a  fecond  perfon  as  the  Earl 
of  Lincoln,  and  the  conjunction  and  reputation  of  foreign  fuccours, 
the  Came  of  it  would  embolden  and  prepare  all-the  party  of  the  con- 
federates and  malecontents  within  the  realm  of  England,  to  give 
them  affifbnce,  when  they  (hould  come  over  there.  .  And  for  the 
perfon  of  the  counterfeit,  it  was  agreed.  That  if  all  things  fucceeded 
well,  he  (hould  be  put  down,  and  the  true  Plantagenet  received : 
wherein  neverthelefs  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  had  his  particular  hopes. 
After  they  were  come  into  Ireland,  and  that  the  party  took  courage, 
■  *  Francis  Vifcoant  Lovd,  lord  chamberlain  to  Richard  III. 
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bjr  fiscin^  themfelvcs  together  in  a  body,  they  grew  very  confident 
of  fuccels,  conceiving  and  difcourfmg  amoneft  themfelve%  that  they 
Vrent  in  upon  far  better  cards  to  overthrow  King  Henry,  than  King 
Henry  had  to  overthrow  King  Richard*  And  mat  if  there  were  not 
a  fword  drawn  againft  them  in  Ireland,  it  was  a  fign  the  fwords  in 
£ngiand  wotdd  be  fooa  iheathed,  or  beaten  down.  And  firft,  for  a 
bravery  upon  this  accefiion  of  power,  they  crowned  their  new  king 
in  the  cathedral  church  of  Dublin}  who  formerly  had  been  but  pro- 
claimed only ;  and  then  iat  in  council  wkit  fhould  further  be  done. 
At  which  council,  though  it  were  propounded  by  fome,  that  it  were 
the  beft  way  to  eflabliih  themfdves  firfl  in  Ireland,  and  to  make  that 
the  feat  of  the  war,  and  to  draw  King  Henry  thither  in  perfon^  by 
wfaofe  abfence  they  thought  there  would  be  great  ^Iterations  and  com ^ 
motions  in  England ;  yet  becauie  the  kingdom  there  was  poor,  and 
they  (hould  not  be  able  to  keep  their  army  together,  nor  pay  their 
German  foldiers,  and  for  that  alfo  the  fway  S(  the  Irifiimen,  and 
generally  cf  the  men  of  war,  which  (as  in  fuch  cafes  of  popular 
tumults  is  ufual)  did  in  efFe£t  govern  their  leaders,  was  oager,  and  ii| 
aiFe£lion  to  make  their  fortunes  upon  England ;  it  was  concluded 
with  all  pof&ble  fpeed  to  tranfport  their  forces  into  England,  Tho 
king  in  the  mean  time,  who  at  the  firft  when  he  heard  what  was 
done  ii\  Ireland,  though  it^  troubled  him,  yet  thoug;ht  he  ihould  be 
well  enough  able  to  fcatter  the  Irifh  as  a  flight  of  birds,  and  rattle^ 
away  this  warm  of  bees,  with  their  king ;  when  he  heard  afterwards* 
that  the  Earl  of  Lincoln  was  embarked  in  the  a6Uon,  and  that  the 
Lady  Margaret  was  declared  for  it,  he  apprehended  the  danger  in  a 
true  degree  as  it  was,  and  faw  plainlv  that  his  kingdom  muft  again 
be  put  to  the  ftake,  and  that  he  muft  fight  for  it.  And  firft  he  did 
conceive,  before  he  underftood  of  the  Earl  of  Lincoln's  failing  into 
Ireland  out  of  Flanders,  that  he  fhould  be  aflalled  both  upon  the  eail* 
ptr^  of  the  kingdom  of  England  by  fome  impreffion  from  Flanders, 
and  upon  the  north- weft  out  of  Ireland ;  and  therefore  having  ordered 
mufters  to  be  made  in  both  parts,  and  having  provifionally  defigned 
two  generals,  Jafper  Earl  of  Bedford,  and  John  Earl  of  Oxford, 
(meaning  himfelf  aifo  to  go  in  perfon  where  the  affairs  fhould  mofi 
require  it)  and  neverthelefs  not  expecting  any  ai^al  invafion  at  that 
time,  the  winter  being  far  on,  he  took  his  journey  himfelf  towirds 
Suffolk  and  N  oi  folk,  for  the  confirming  of  thofe  parts ;  and  being  come 
to  St,  Edmond's  l^ury,  he  underft(K>d  that  Thomas  Marquis  of 
Dorfet,  who  had  be^n  one  of  the  pledges  in  France,  was  hafting 
towards  him,  to  purge  himfelf  of  fome  accufations  which  had  been 
made  againft  him  :  but  the  king,  though  he  kept  an  ear  for  him,  yet 
was  the  time  fo  doubtful,  that  he  fent  the  Earl  of  Oxford  to  meet 
him,  and  fordiwith  to  carrv  him  to  the  Tower ;  with  a  fair  meflage 
fteverthelefs,  that  he  fhould  bear  that  difgrace  with  patTence,  for  that 
the  king  meant  not  his  hurt,  but  only  to  preferve  him  from  doing 
hurt  either  to  the  king's  feivice  or  to  biinfelf  §  and  that  the  king 

fhould 
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ihould  always  be  able^  when  he  had  cleared  himfelf,  to  make  him 
reparation. 

From  St»  Edmond*s  Bury  he  went  to  Norwich,  where  he  kept 
his  Chriftmas.  And  from  thence  he  went,  in  a  manner  of  pHgrim-r 
age,  to  Wallrngham,  where  he  vifrted  our  Lady's  Church,  famous 
for  miracles,  and  made  his  prayers  and  vows  for  help  and  deliverance. 
And  from  thence  he  returned  by  Cambridge  to  London.  Not  long 
after,  the  rebels,  with  their  kiug,  (under  the  leading  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  the  Earl  of  Kiidare,  the  Lord  Lovel,  and  Colonel  Swart) 
landed  at  Fouldrey  in  Lancaftiire,  whither  there  repaired  to  them  Sir 
Thomas  Broughton  with  fome  final!  company  of  Englifh.  The 
king,  by  that  time,  knowing  now  the  ftorm  would  not  divide,  but 
fell  in  one  place,  had  leyied  forces  in  good  number ;  and  in  pcrfon, 
taking  with  him  his  two  dedgned  generals,  the  Duke  of  Beclford 
and  the  Earl  of  Oxford,  was  come  on  his  way  towards  diem  as  far 
as  Coventry,  whence  he  fent  forth  a  troop  of  light  horfemen  for  dif- 
covery,  and  to  intercept  fome  ftragglers  of  the  enemies,  by  whom  he 
might  the  better  underftand  the  particulars  of  .their  progrefs  and  pur- 
pofes,  which  was  accordingly  done ;  though  the  king  otherwife  was 
not  without  intelligence  from  elpials  in  the  camp,  r 

The  rebels  took  their  way  towards  York,  without  fporling  thecoun- 
try  or  any  a£l  of  hdftility,  the  better  to  put  thcmfel  ves  into  favour  of  the 
people,  and  to  perfonate  their  king ;  who,  no  doubt  out  of  a  princely 
feeling,  Was  fparing  and  compaffionate  towards  his  fubjefts.    But 
their  mow-ball  did  not  gather  as  it  went ;  for  the  people  came  not 
in  to  them,  neither  did  any  rife  or  declare  themfelves  in  other  parts 
of  the  kingdom  for  them ;  which  was  caufed  partly  by  the  good  tafte 
that  the  king  had  given  his  people  of  his  government,  joined  with 
the  reputation  of  his  felicity i  and  partly  for  that  it  was  an  odious 
jhing  to  the  people  of  England  to  have,  a  king  brought  in  to  them 
upon  the  fhoulders  of  Irifli  andJDutch,  of  wluch  their  army  was  la 
fubftance  conipounded.    Neither  was  ha  thing  done  with  any  great 
judgment  on  the  party  of  the  rebels,  for  them  to  take  their  way  to* 
wards  York ;  coniidering  that  howfoever  thofe  parts  had  formerly 
been  a  nurfery  of  their  friends,  yet  it  was  there  where  the  Lord 
Lovel  had  fo  lately  difbanded,  and  where  the  king's  prefence  had  a 
little  before  qualified  difcontents.    The  Earl  of  Lincoln,  deceived  of 
his  hopes  of  the  country's  concourfe  unto  Jiim,  (in  which  cafe  .he 
would  have  temporized)  and  feeing  the  bufinefs  paft  retraft,  refolvcd 
to  make  on  Where  the  king  was,  and  to  ^ive  him  battle ;  and  there- 
upon marched  towards  Newark,  thinking  to  have  furpri'zed  the  town. 
But  the  king  was  fomewhat  before  this  time  come  to  Nottingham, 
where  he  called  a  council  of  war,  at  which  "was  confulted,  whether 
it  were  beft  to  prgtraft  time,  or  fpeedily  to  fet  upon  the  rebels.     In 
which  council  the  king  himfelf  (whofe  continual  vigilancy  did  fuck 
in  fometimes  caufelefs  fufpicions  which  few  elfe  knew)  inclined  to 
the  accelerating  a  battle*    But  this  was  prefently  put  out  of  doubt 
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by  die  great  aids  that  ctme  in  to  him  in  the  inftant  of  this  confulta-- 
tion ;  partly  upon  miffives,  and  partly  voluntaries  from  many  parts 
€f  the  kingdom.  ' 

The  principal  perfons  that  eame  then  to  the  king's  aid,  were  tho 
Earl  of  Shrewibury  and  the  Lord  Strange,  of  the  nobility;  and  of 
knights  and  gentlemen  to  the  number  of  at  leaft  threefcore  and  ten 
perlons,  with  their  companies,  making  in  the  whole  at  the  leaft  fix 
thou&nd  fighting  men,  befides  the  forces  that  were  with  the  king 
before.  Whereupon  the  king,  finding  his  army  fo  bravely  reinforced, 
and  a  great  alacrity  in  all  his  men  to  fight,  was  confirmed  in  his  for- 
mer refolution,  and  marched  fpeedily,  fo  as  he  put  himfelf  between 
the  enemy's  camp  and  Newark ;  being  loth  their  army  fhould  get 
the  commodity  of  that  town.  The  earl,  nothing  difinayed,  came 
forwards  that  day  unto  a  little  village  called  Stoke,  and  there  encamp- 
ed that  night  upon  the  brow  or  hanging  of  a  hill.  The  king  the 
next  day  prefented  him  battle  upon  the  plain,  the  fields  there  being 
open  and  champion.  The  earl  courageoufly  came  down  and  joined 
battle  with  him.  Concerning  which  battle,  the  relations  that  are  left 
unto  us  are  fo  naked  and  ne^igent  (though  it  be  an  a£tion  of  fo  re- 
cent memory)  as  they  rather  declare  the  mcccfs  of  the  day,  than,  the 
manner  of  tne  fight.  They  &y,  that  the  king  divided  his  army  into 
thrc^  battles,  whereof  the  van-guard  only  well  ftrengthened  with 
wings  came  to  fight :  that  the  hght  was  fierce  and  obftinate,  and 
lafted  three  hours,  before  the  victory  inclined  either  way ;  {ave  that 
judgment  might  be  made  (by  that  the  king's  van-guard  of  itfelf 
maintained  fight  againft  the  whole  power  of  die  enemy's,  the  other 
two  battles  remaining  out  of  a£Uon)  what  the  fuccefs  Mras  like  to  be 
in  the  end :  that  Martin  Swart,  with  his  Germans,  performed  brave- 
ly, and  fo  did  thofe  few  Englifli  that  were  on  that  fide ;  neither  did 
rae  Iriih  fiiil  in  courage  or  fiercenefs,  but  being  almoft  naked  men, 
only  armed  vnth  darts  and  fkeins,  it  was  rather  an  execution  than  a 
fight  upon  them  i  infomuch  as  the  furious  flaughter  of  them  was  a 
great  difcouragement  and  appalment  to  the  reft :  that  there  died  upod 
the  place  all  the  chieftains ;  that  is,  the  Earl  of  Lincoln,  the  Earl  of 
Kildare,  Francis  Lord  Lovel,  Martin  Swart,  and  Sir  Thomas 
Broughton  -,  all  making  good  the  fight  without  any  ground  given. 
Only  of  the  Lord  Lovel  there  went  a  report,  that  he  fled  and  fwam 
over  Trent  on  horfeback,  but  could  not  recover  the  further  fide,  by 
reafon  of  the  fteepnefs  of  the  bank,  and  fo  was  droWned  in  the  river. 
But  another  report  kavcs  him  not  there,  but  that  he  lived  long  after 
in  a  cave  or  vault.  The  number  that  was  flain  in  the  field,  was  of 
the.  enemy's  part,  four  thoufand  at  the  leaft ;  and  of  the  king's  part, 
one  half  of  his  van-guard,  befides  many  hurt,  but  none  of  name. 
There  were  taken  firifoners,  amongft  others,  the  counterfeit  Planta- 

fenet  (now  Lambert  Simncll  again)  ind  the  crafty  prieft  his  tutor, 
or  Lambert^  the  king  would  not  take  his  life,  both  out  of  magna- 
nimity, taking  him  but  as  an  image  of  wax  that  others  had  tempered 

f  '        I         and 
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;uid  moulded ;  and  likewife  out  of  wifdom,  thinking  that  if  he  fafiered 
death,  be  would  be  forgotten  too  foon ;  but  being  kept  alive,  he 
would  be  a  continual  fpedacle,  and  a  kind  of  remedy  againft  the  like 
enchantments  of  people  in  time  to  come*  For  which  caufe  he  was 
taken  into  fervice  in  his  court  to  a  bafe  office  in  his  kitchen ;  fo  that, 
in  a  kind  of  Mattacina  of  human  fortune,  he  turned  a  broach  that  had 
worn  a  crown :  whereas  fortune  commonly  doth  not  .bring  in  a 
comedy  or  farce  after  a  tragedy :  and  afterwards  he  was  preferred  to 
be  one  of  the  king's  falconers.  As  to  the  prieft,  he  wa5^ committed 
dofe  prifoner,  and  heard  of  no  more;  the  king  loving  to  feal  up  his 
own  gangers*. 

After  the  battle  the  king  went  to  Lincoln,  where  he  caufed  fup- 
plications  and  thankfgivings  to  be  made  for  his  deliverance  and 
vl&ory  'y  and  that  his  ckvotions  might  go  round  in  circle,  he  fent  his 
banner  to  be  offered  to  our  Lady  of  Walfingham,  where  before  he 
made  his  vows :  and  thus  delivered  of  this  fo  ftrange  an  engine  and 
new  invention  of  fortune,  he  returned  to  bis  former  confidence  of 
mind  i  thinking  now,  that  all  his  misfortunes  had  come  at  once : 
but  it  fell  unto  him  according  to  the  fpeech  of  the  common  people 
.  in  the  beginning  of  his  reign,  that  faid.  It  was  a  token  he  fhould  reign 
in  labour,  becaufc  his  reign  began  with  a  ficknefs  of  fweat.  But 
howfoever  the  king  thought  himfelf  jn  a  haven,  yet  fuch  was  his 
wifdom,  as  his  confidence  did  feldom  darken  his  forefight,  efpeclally 
in  things  near  hand;  and  therefore . awakened  by  fo  frefh  and  un- 
expected dangers,  he  entered  into  due  confideration,  as  well  how  to 
weed  out  the  partakers  of  the  former  rebellion,  as  to  kill  the  feeds  of  the 
like  in  time  to  come ;  and  withal  to  take  away  all  fhelters  and  har- 
bours for  difcontented  perfons,  where  they  might  hatch  and  fofler  re* 
bellions,  which  aftervrards  might  gather  flrcngth  and  motion.  And  firfl, 
he  did  yet  again  make  a  progrefs  from  Lincoln  to  the  northern  parts, 
though  indeed  it  were  rat)jer  an  itinerary  circuit  of  juftlce,  than  a 
progrefs :  for  all  along  as  he  went,  with  much  feverity  and  flrici 
inquifition,  partly  by  martial  law,  and  partly  by  qommiifion,  were 
punifhed,  the  adherents  and  aiders  of  the  late  rebels :  not  all  by  death, 

J  Tor  die  field  had  drawn  much  blood)  but  by  fines  and  ranfoms,  which 
pared  life  and  raiili?d  treafure.  Amongfl  odier  crimes  of  this  nature^ 
there  was  diligent  enquiry  made  of  fuch  as  had  raifcd  and  difperfed 
a  bruit  and  rumour,  a  little  before  the  field  fought,  That  the  rebels 
had  the  day,  and  that  the  king's  army  was  overthrown,  and  the  king 
fled :  whereby  it  was  fuppofed,  that  many  fuccours,  which  othcrwife 

•  The  king  wrote  to  the  mayor  aad  citizens  of  Waterford  in  Ireland,  to  commend  "^ 
their  fidelity,  which  he  next  year, rewarded  with  new  privileges  and  immunitiea.    The 
larl  of  Kildare  and  the  lord*  who  had  fidcd  with  Lambeit,  fent  over  letters  to  the 
king,  and  begged  par4pn  ;  which  he  not  only  granted  them,  but  continued  the  £ail 
of  Kildare  lord  deputy.    2&rJ   Ware,  Cap.  tii. 

In  the  year  following,  Sir  Richard  £dgcomb  was  fent  over  to  Ireland,  with  five  hun* 
dred  men,  to  take  new  oaths  of  allegiance  of  the  nobility;  and  King  Heniy  ordered  them 
to  come  to  Englaad,  where  hefeailed  them  all,  and  gave  the  Lord  Heath  three  hundred 
^ndi  ia  gpld. 

£  would 
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would  have  come  unto  the  king,  wer<  cunningly  put  off  and  kept 
back.  Which  charge  and  accufation,  though  it  had  fome  ground, 
yet  it  was  induftrioufly  embraced  and  put  on  by  divers,  who  having 
been  in  themfelves  not  the  beft  afFefted  to  the  king's  part,  nor  forward 
to  come  to  his  aid,  were  glad  to  apprehend  this  Colour  to  cover  their 
jiegledt  and  ^oldnefs,  under  the  pretence  of  fucli  difcouragements* 
"Which  cunning  neverthelefs  the  king  would  not  underfta^d,  thougii 
he  lodged  it,  and  noted  it  in  fome  particuHrSy  as  his  manner  was. 

But  for  the  extirpating  of  the  roots  and  caufes  of  the  like  com- 
motions in  time  to  come,  the  king  began  to  find  where  his  flioe  did 
wring  him,,  and  that  it  was  his  depreffing  of  the  Houfe  of  York,  that 
did  rancle  and  fefler  the  affections  of  his  people.  And  therefore  being 
now  too  wife  to  difdain  perils  any  longer,  and  wilKng  to  give  fome 
contentment  in  that  kind^  (at  leaft  in  ceremony)  he  relblved  at  laft  to 
proceed  to  the  coronation  of  his  queen.  And  therefore  at  his  comi ng 
to  London,  where  he  entered  in  ftatCy  and  in  a  kind  of  triumph,  and 
celebrated  his  victory  with  two  days  of  devotion,  (for  the  firft  day  he 
repaired  to  Paul's,  and  had  the  hymn  of  Te  Deum  fung,  and  the 
morrow  after  he  went  in  proceiEon,  and  heard  the  fermon  at  the  Croft): 
the  queen  was  with  great  folemnity  crowned  at  Weftminfter,  the  five- 
and-twcntieth  of  November,  in  the  third  year  of  his  reign,  which  was 
afbout  two  years  after  tlie  marriage ;  like  an  old  chriftening,  that  had 
ftayed  long  for  godfathers.  Which  ftrange  and  unufual  diftance  o£ 
time,  made  it  fubje<St  to  every  man's  note,  that  it  was  an  z£t  againff* 
his  ftomach,  and  put  upon  him  by  neceffitv  and  reafon  of  ftate.  Soon 
after,  to  fhew  that  it  was  now  fair  weatner  again,  and  that  the  im- 
prifonment  of  Thomas  Marquis  Dorfet,  was  rather  upon  fufpicion  of 
the  time  than  of  the  man,  he  the  faid  marquis  was  fet  at  liberty  with- 
out examination,  or  other  circumftance.  At  that  time  alfo  the  king 
fent  an  ambaffador  unto  Pope  Innocent,  fignifying  unto  him  this  his- 
marriage,,  and  that  now,  like  another  iEneas,  he  had  paffed  through 
the  floods  of  his  fortner  troubles  and  travels,  and  was  arrived  unto  a 
iafe  haven ;  and  thanking  his  hoHne&  that  he  had  honoured  the  cele- 
bration of  his  marriage  with  the  prefehce  of  his  ambaflador ;  and 
offering  both  his  perfon  and  the  forces  of  his  kingdom  uppn  all 
cccafions  to  do  him  fervFce. 

The  ambaffador  making  his  oration  to  the  pope,  in  the  prefcnce  of 
the  cardinals,  did  fo  magnify  the  king  and  queen,  as  was  enough  to* 
glut  the  hearers ;  but  then  he  did  again  fo  extol  and  deify  the  pope,  as 
made  all  that  he  had  faid  in  praife  of  his  matter  and  miftrefs  feeirf 
temperate  and  paffable.  But  he  was  very  honourably  entertained,  and 
extremely  much  made  on  by  the  pope ;  who  knowing  himfelf  to  be' 
lazy  and  unprofitable  to  the  chriftian  world,  was  wonderfully  glad  ta 
hear  that  there  were  fuch  echoes  of  him  founding  in  remote  parts* 
He  obtained  alfo  of  the  pope  a  very  jufl:  and  honourable  bull,  qualifying 
the  privileges  of  SanSuary  (\yherewith  the  king  had  been  extremely 
gauled)  in  three  points. 

The 
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The  firft.  That  if  any  fan£hiary*xnan  did  by  night,  or  otberwiiei 
get  out  of  Sanduary  privily,  and  commit  miichiof  and  trefpafe,  and 
then  come  in  again,  he  fbould  lofe  the  benefit  of  Sanctuary  fox  ever 
after.  The  fecond.  That  howfoeyer  the  perfon  of  the  (an<^uary-maa 
was  protefted  from  his  creditors,  yet  his  goods  out  of  Sanduary  fliould 
not.  '  I'he  third.  That  if  any  took  San<^hiary  for  cafe  of  treafon,  the 
king  might  t^point  him  keepers  to  look  to  him  in  SaAi^uary. 

1  he  king  alfo,  for  the  better  fecuring  of  his  eftate,  agaioft  mutinous 
and  malecontented  fubjeds,  (whereof  be  faw  the  realm  was  full)  who 
might  have  their  refuge  into  Scotland,  which  was  not  under  key,  as 
the  ports  were  j  for  thuat  caufe,  rather  than  for  any  doubt  of  hoftility 
from  thofe  parts,  before  his  coming  to  London  (when  he  was  at 
Newcaftle)  had*  fent  a  folemn  emhailage  unto  James  lU.  king  of 
Scotland,  to  treat  and  conclude  a  peace  with  him.  The  ambafladors 
were  Richard  Fox,  biihop  of  Exeter,  and  S^r  Richard  Edgcomb^ 
comptroller  of  the  king's  houfe,  who  were  honourably  received  zni 
entertained  there.  But  the  king  of  Scotland  labouring  of  the  iame 
difeafe  that  King  Henry  did,  {though  more  mortal,  as  afterwards  ap- 
|)eared)  that  is,  difcontented  fubjedls,  apt  to  rife  and  raife  tumult^ 
although  in  his  own  afFcc^ion  he  did  much  defire  to  make  a  peace 
with  the  king ;  yet  finding  his  nobles  averfe,  and  not  daring  to  dif* 
pleafe  them,  concluded  only  a  truce  for  fevcn  years ;  giving  never- 
thelefs  promife  in  private,  that  it  (hould  be  xeaewed  from  time  to  time, 
during  the  two  kings  lives. 

Hitherto  the  king  had  been  exercifi^  In  fettling  his  af&irs  at  home ; 
but  about  this  time  brake  forth  an  occafion  that  drew  him  to  look 
abroad,  and  to  hearken  to  foreign  bufuiefs.  Charles  VIII.  the  French 
king,  by  the  virtue  and  good  fortune  of  his  two  immediate  predeceiTors, 
Charles  VII.  his  grandfather,  and  Lewis  XI.  his  father,  received  the 
kingdom  of  France  in  more  flourtfliing  and  fprcading  cftate  than  ithad 
been  of  many  years  before;  being  redintegrate  m  thofe  principal 
members  which  anciently  had  been  portions  of  the  crown  of  France, 
and  were  after  diflevered ;  fo  as  they  remained  only  in  homage,  and 
not  in  fovercignty,  (being  governed  by  abfolute  princes  of  their  own) 
Anjou,  Normandy,  Provence,  and  Burgundy.  There  remained  only 
Bretagne  to  be  reunited,  and  fo  the  monarchy  of  France  to  be  reduced 
to  the  ancient  terms  and  bounds. 

King  Charles  was  not  a  little  inflamed  with  an  ambition  to  re«. 
purchafe  and  re-annex  that  dutchy :  which  his  ambition  was  a  wife 
and  well-weighed  ambitions  not  like  unto  the  ambitions  of  his  fiiO~ 
ceeding  enterprizes  of  Italy.  For  at  that  time  being  newly  come  to 
the  crown,  he  was  fomewhat  guided  by  his  Other's  counfels,  (counfels, 
not  counfellors)  for  his  father  was  his  own  counfel,  and  had  a  few 
able  men  about  him.  And  that  king,  he  knew  well,  had  ever  dit- 
tafted  the  defigns  of  Italy,  and  in  particular  had  an  eye  upon  Bretagne, 
Th^re  were  many  circumftances  that  did  feed  the  ambition  of  Charles, 

*In  Augvrfli^S;. 
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with  pregnant  and  apparent  hopes  of  fuccels.    The  Duke  of  Bretagno 
old,  and  entered  into  a  lethargy,  and  ferved  with  mercenary  coun- 
fellors,  father  of  two  only  daughters,  the  one  fickly  and  not  like  to 
continue.     King  Charles  himfelf  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  and  the 
fuhjeds  of  France  at  that  time  well  trained  for  war,  both  for  leaders 
and  foldiers  5  men  of  fervice,  being  not  yet  worn  out  fince  the  wars 
of  Lewis  againft  Burgundy.     He  found  himfelf  alfo  in  peace  with  all 
his  neighbour  princes.     As  for  thofe  that  might  oppofc  to.  his  enter- 
prife  I  Maximilian,  king  of  the  Romans,  his  rival  in  the  fame  defires^ 
(as  well  for  the  dutchy  as  the  daughter)  feeble  in  means  y  and  King 
Henry  of  England,  as  well  fomewhat  obnoxious  to  him  for  his  favours 
and  benefits,  as  bufied  in  his  particular  troubles  at  home.     There 
was  alfo  a  fair  and  fpecious  occsiiion  offered  him  to  hide  his  ambition, 
and  to  juftify  his  warring  upon  Bretagne ;  for  that  the  duke  had  re- 
ceived and  fuccoured  Eewis  Duke  of  (Orleans,  and  other  of  the 
French  nobility,  which  had  taken  arms  againft  their  king :  wherefore 
King  Charles  bciilg  refolved  upon  that  war,  knew  well  he  could  not 
receive  any  oppofition  fo  potent,  as  if  King  Henry  fhould,  either  upon 
policy  of  ftate,  in  preventing  the  growing  greatnefs  of  France,  or 
upon  gratitude  unto  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  his  former  favours  in 
the  time  of  his  diftrefs,  efpoufe  that  quarrel,  and  declare  himfelf  in  aid 
of  the  duke.    Therefore  he  no  fooner  heard  that  King  Henry  was 
fettled  by  his  vifiory,  but  forthwith  he  fent  ambaflkdors.  unto  him  to 
prav  his  affiftance,  or  at  the  leaft  that  he  would  ftand  neutral ;  which 
ambafladors  found  the  king  at  Leicefter,  and  delivered  their  embaflage 
to  this  efFeft.     They  firft  imparted  unto  the  king  the  fuccefe  that 
their  mafter  had  had  a  little  before  againft  Maximilian,  in  recovery 
of  certain  towns  from  him;  which  was  done  in  a  kind  of  privacy, 
and  inwardnefs  towards  the  king ;  as  if  the  French  king  did  not 
cftcem  him  for  an  outward  or  formal  confederate,  but  as  one  that  had 
part  in  his  affections  and  fortunes,  and  with  whom  he  took  pleafure 
to  communicate  his  bufmefs.     After  this  compliment,  and  fome 
gratulation  for  the  king's  viftory,  they  fell  to  their  errand ;  declaring 
^o  the  king,  that  their  mafter  was  enforced  to  enter  into  a  juft  and 
neceflary  war  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  for  that  be  had  received  and 
fuccoured  thofe  that  were  traitors,  and  declared  enemies  unto  his 
perfon  and  ftate — ^That  they  were  nomean,  diftreffed,  and  calamitous 
perfons,  that  fled  to  him  for  refuge,  but  of  fo  great  quality,  as  it  was 
apparent  that  they  came  not  thiAcr  to  proteft  their  own  fortune,  but 
to  infeft  and  invade  his ;  the  head  of  them  being  the  Duke  of  Orleans, 
the  firft  prince  of  the  blood,  and  the  fecond  perfon  of  France— That 
therefore,  rightly  to  underftand  it,  it  was  rather  on  their  mailer's  part 
a  defenfive  war  than  an  ofi^enfive ;  as  that,  that  could  not  be  omitted 
or  forborn,  if  he  tendered  the  confervation  of  his  own  eftate  i  and  that 
it  was  not  the  firft  blow  that  madfe  the  war  invafive,  (for  that  no  wife 
prince  would  ftay  for)  but  the  firft  provocation,  or  at  leaft  the  firft 
preparation-^Nay,  tliat  th^s  war  was  rather  a  fupprefiion  of  rebels, 
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riian  a  war  ^th  a  juft  enemy ;  where  the  cafe  is,  That  his  fubjeSs, 

traitors,  are  received  by  the  Duke  cf  Bretagne,  his  homager — That 

King  Henry  knew  well  what  went  upon  it  in  example,  if  neidibour* 

princes  fhould  patronise  and  comfort  rebels,  againft  the  law  ofnations 

and  of  leagues — ^Neverthelefe,  that  their  mafter  was  not  ignorant, 

that  the  king  had  been  beholding  to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  in  his  ad- 

verfity ;  as  on  the  other  fide,  they  knew  he  would  not  forget  atfo  the 

readinefs  of  their  king,  in  aiding  him  when  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  or 

his  mercenary  counfellors,  failed  him,  and  would  have  betrayed  him  ; 

and  that  there  was  a  great  difference  between  the  courtefies  received 

from  their  mafler  and  the  Duke  of  Bretagne ;  for  that  the  duke's  might 

have  ends  of  utility  and  bargain,  whereas  their  maffer*s  could  not 

have  proceeded  but  out  of  entire  aflRs£lion :  for  that,  if  it  had  been 

meafured  by  a  politic  line,  it  had  been  better  for  his  affairs,  that  a 

tyrant  fhould  have  reigned  in  England,  troubled  and  hated,  than  fuch 

a  prince,  whofe  virtues  could  not  fail  to  make  him  great  and  potent^ 

whenfoever  he  was  come  to  be  mafter  of  his  affairs — But  how- 

foever  it  ftpod  for  the  point  of  obligation  which  the  king  might  owe 

to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne,  yet  their  mafter  was  well  afTured,  it  would 

not  divert  Kir^  Henry  of  England  from  doing  that  that  was  juft, 

nor  ever  embark  him  in  fo  ill-grounded  a  quarrel — Therefore,  iince 

this  war  which  their  mafter  was  now  to  make,  was  but  to  deliver 

himfelf  fr6m  imminent  dangers,  their   king  hoped  the  king  would 

(hew  the  like  afFeAion  to  the  confervation  of  their  mafter's  eftate,  as 

their  mafter  had  (when  time  was)  fhewed  to  the  king's  acquifition  of 

his  kingdom — At  the  leaft,  that  according  to  the  inclination  which 

the  king  had  ever  profefied  of  peace,  he  would  look  on,  and  fland 

neutral ;  for  that  their  mafter  could  not  with  reafon  prefs  him  to 

undertake  part  in  the  war,  being  fo  newly  fettled  and  recovered  from 

iiiteftine  feditions. 

But  touching  the  myftcry  of  re-annexing  of  the  dutchy  of  Brttagne 
to  the  crown  of  France,  either  by  war,  or  by  marriage  with  the 
daughter  of  Bretagne,  the  ambaiTadors  bare  aloof  from  it,  as  from  a 
rock,  knowing  that  it  made  moft  againft  them  5  and  therefore  by  al! 
m'ean^  declined  any  mention  thereof,  but  contrariwife  interlaced,  in 
their  conference  with  the  king,  the  affurcd  purpofc  of  thcir.mafter,  to 
match  with  the  daughter  of  Maximilian  ;  and  entertained  the  king 
alfo  with  fome  wandering  difcourfes  of  their  king's  purpbfe  to  recover 
by  arms  his  right  to  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  by  an  expedition  in 
peribn :  all  to  remove  the  king  from  all  jealoufy  of  any  defign  in  thefe 
hither  parts  upon  Bretagne,  otherwife  than  for  quenching  of  the  fire, 
which  he  feared  might  be  icindled  in  his  own  eftate. 

The  king  alter -advice  taken  with  his  council,  made  anfwer  to  the 
ambafiadors,  and  firft  returned  their  compliment,  fhewing  he  was 
right  glad  of  the  French  king's  reception  of  thofe  towns  from 
Maximilian.  Thef^  he  familiarly  related  fome  particular  paflages  of 
)us byirn  adventure^  and  vi&ory  paued.  As  to  the  bufuiefs  of  Bretagne, 
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the  king  anfwered  in  few  wQcds ;  That  the  French  king  and  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne  were  the  two  peribns  to  whom  he  was  moll  obliged  of  all 
men ;  and  that  he  ihould  think  himfelf  very  .unliappy  if  things  Ihould 
go  fo  between  them,  as  he  ihould  not  be  able  to  acquit  himfelf  in  gra- 
titude towards  them  both ;  and  that  there  was  no  means  for  him,  as  a 
chriftian  king  and  a  common  friend  to  them,  to  iatisfy  all  obligations 
both  fb  God  and  man,  but  to  offer  himfelf  for  a  mediator  of  an  accord 
and  peace  between  them  -,  by  which  courfe  he  doubted  not  but  their 
king^s  eftate  and  honour,  both,  would  be  preferved  with  more  fafety 
and  leis  envy  than  by  a  war,  and  that  he  would  fpare  no  coft  or  pains  ; 
no,  if  it  were  to  go  on  pilgrimage  for  fo  good  an  eScSi :  and  concluded, 
that  in  this  gr^t  affair,  which  he  took  fo  much  to  heart,  he  would 
cxprefs  himtelf  more  fidly  by  an  embaflage,  which  he  would  fpeedily 
difpatch  unto  the  French  king  for  that  purpofe«  And  in  this  fort  the 
French  an^bafladors  were  difmifled ;  the  king  avoiding  to  underftand 
any  thing  touching  the  re-annexing  of  Bretagne,  as  the  ambafladors 
had  avoided  to  mention  it ;  (ave  that  he  gave  a  little  touch  of  it  in  the 
word  Envy.  And  fo  it  was,  that  the  king  was  neither  fo  (hallow, 
nor  fi>  ill  advertifed,  as  not  to  perceive  the  intention  ef  die  French 
king,  for  the  invefting  himfelf  of  Bretagne.  But  fir&  he  was  utterly 
unwilling  (howfoever  he  gave  o^t)  to  enter  into  war  with  France. 
A  faihe  of  a  war  he  liked  well,  but  not  an  atdiievement ;  for  the  one 
be  thought  would  make  him  richer,  and  the  other  poorer :  and  he 
W0S  poflei&d  with  many  fecret  fears  touching  his  own  people,  which 
he  was  therefore  loth  to  arm,  and  put  weapons  into  their  bands.  Ye,t 
notwithftandin^  as  a  prudent  and  courageous  prince,  he  was  not  fo 
averfe  from  a  war,  but  that  he  v^s  refolved  to  choofe  it,  rather  than 
(o  have  Bretagne  carried  by  France,  bring  fo  great  and  opulent  a 
dutchy,  and  fituate  (b  opportunely  to  annoy  England,  either  for  coaft 
or  trade.  But  the  king's  hopes  were,  that  partly  by  negligence,  comr 
monly  imputed  to  the  French,  (efpecially  in  die  couit  of  a  young 
king)  and  partly  by  the  native  power  of  Bretagne  itfclf,  which  was  not 
fmall ;  but  chiefly  in  refpedl  of  the  great  party  that  the  Duke  of 
Orleans  had  in  the  kingdom  of  France,  and  thereby  means  to  ftir 
up  civil  troubles  to  divert  the  French  king  from  the  enterprise  of 
Bretagne ;  and  lafUy,  in  regard  of  the  power  of  Maximiliaii,  who  wag 
corrival  to  the  French  king  in  that  purfuit — ^the  enterprise  would 
either  bow  to  a  peace,  or  break  in  itfelf.  In  all  which,  the  king 
meafured  and  valued  things  anni&,  as  afterwards  appeared.  He  fent 
therefiM-e  forthwith  to  the  French  king,  Chriftopher  Urfwick  his 
chaplain,  a  perfon  by  him  much  trufted  and  employed :  chuiing  him 
the  rather,  becaufe  he  was  a  churchman,  as  beft  forting  with  an 
^mbafiy  of  pacification ;  and  giving  him  alfo  a  commiffion,  that  if 
^e  French  king  confented  to  treat,  he  fttould  thence  repair  to  the 
Duke  of  Bretagne,  and  ripen  the  treaty  on  both  parts*  Urfwick  made 
declaration  to  the  French  king,  much  to  the  purpofe  of  the  king's 
anfwer  tg  the  French  anxbafladors  here  ^  ixiitiUing  aUb  tonde^rly  foam 
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overture  of  receiving  to'  grace  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  and  fome  tafte 
of  conditions  of  accord :  but  the  French  king,  on  the  other  fide,  pro- 
ceeded not  fincere}y,  but  with  a  great  deal  of  art  and  diffimulation,  in 
this'  treaty ;  having  for  his  end  to  gain  time,  and  fo  put  off  the  Englifh 
fuccours,  under  hope  of  peace,  till  he  had  got  good  footing  inBretagne 
by  force  of  arms.     Wherefore  he  anfwered  the  ambaffador.  That  he 
would  put  himfelf  into  the  king's  hands,  and  make  him  arbiter  of  the 
peace ;  and  willingly  confented  that  the  ambaffador  fhould  ftraight- 
ways  pafs  into  Bretagnc,  to  fignify  this  his  confent,  and  to  know  the 
duke's  mind  likewife ;  well  forefecing,  that  the  Duke  of  Orleans,  by 
whom  the  Duke  of  Bretagne  Was  wholly  led,  taking  himfelf  to  be  upon 
terms  irreconcileable  with  him,  would  admit  of  no  treaty  of  peace  : 
whereby  he  fhould  in  one,  both  generally  abroad  veil  over  his  am- 
bition, and  win  the  reputation  of  juft  and  moderate  proceedings ; 
and  fhould  withal  endear  himfelf  in  the  affections  of  the  king  of 
England,  as  one  that  had  committed  all  to  his  will :  nay,  and  (which 
was  yet  more  fine)  make  faith  in  him,  That  although  he  went  on 
with  the  war,  yet  it  fhould  be  but  with  his  fword  in  his  hand,  to  liend 
rfie  ftiffnefs  of  thfe;  other  party  to  accept  of  peace :  and  fo  the  king 
fliould  take  no  umbrage  of  his  arming  and  profecution ;  but  the 
treaty  to  be  kept  on  fbot,  to  the  very  laft  inftant,  till  he  were  mafter 
of  the  field.     Which  grounds  being  by  the  French  king  wifely  laid, 
all  things  fell  out  as  he  expefted  :  for  when  the  Englifh  ambaflfadof 
came  to  the  court  of  Bretagne,  the  duke  was  then  fcarccly  perfeft  in 
his  mctnory,  and  all  things  were  directed  by  the  Duke  of  Orleans  ; 
who  gave  audience  to  the  chaplain  Urfwick,  and  upon  his  embafla|3^ 
delivered,  made  anfwer  in  fome  what  high  terms,  That  the  Duke  d^  * 
Bretagnc  having  been  an  hofV,  and  a  kind  of  parent  or  fofter-father  to 
the  king,  in  his  tendeVhefs  of  age  and  weaknefs  of  fortune,  did  look 
for  at  this  time  from  King  Henry,  (the  renowned  king  of  England) 
rather  brave  troops  for  his  fuccours  than  a  vain  treaty  of  peace ;  and 
if  tlie  king  could  forget  the  good  offices  of  the  duke,  done  unto  him 
aforetime,  yet  he  knew  Well,  he  would  in  his  wifdom  confider  of  the 
future,  how  much  it  imported  his  own  fafety  and  reputation,  both  in 
foreign  parts  and  with  his  own  people,  not  to  fufFer  Bretagne  (the  old 
confederates  of  England)  to  be  fwallowed  up  by  France,  and  fo  many 
good  ports  and  ftrong  towns  upon  the  coaft  be  in  the  command  of  fo 
potent  a  nei^bour-king,  and  fb  ancient  an  enemy :  and  therefore 
humbljr  defired  the  king  to  think  of  this  bufinefs  as  his  own ;  and 
therewith  brake  off,  and  denied  any  futther  conference  for  treaty. 

Urfwick  returned  firft  to  the  Frencli  king,  and  related  to  him  what 
had  paffed ;  Who  finding  things  to  fort  to  his  defire,  took  hold  of  them^ 
and  iaid.  That  the  amb^dor  might  perceive  now,  that  which  he  for 
his  part  partly  imagined  before.  That  confidering  in  v^at  hands  the 
Duke  of^Bretagne  viras,  there  would  be  no  peace,  but  by  a  mixt  treaty 
of  force  and  perfuafion ;  and  therefore  he  would  go  on  with  the  one» 
Ind  defired  die  kfng  not  to  dcfifl  from  the  other:  but.for  his.own 
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part^  he  did  faithfully  promife  to  be  ftill  in  d)e  king's  power  to  rule 
him  in  the  matter  of  peace.  This  was  accordingly  reprefented  unto 
the  king  by  Urfwick  at  his  return,  and.  in  fuch  a  fafhion  as  if  the 
treaty  were  in  no  fort  dcfperatc,  but  rather  ftayed  for  a  better  hour, 
till  the  hammer  had  wrought,  and  beat  the  party  of  Bretagne'more 
pliant :  whereupon  there  pafled  continually  packets  and  difpatches 
between  the  two  kings,  from  the  one  out  of  deftre,  and  from  the  other 
out  of  diffimulation^  about  the  negociation  of  peace.  The  French 
king^  meanwhile,  invaded  Bretagne  with  great  forces,  and  diftreiTed  the 
city  of  Nants  with  a  ftraight  fiege,  and  (as  one,  who  though  he  had 
no  great  judgment,  yet  had  that,  that  he  could  difiemble  home)  the 
more  he  did  urge  the  profccution  of  the  war,  the  more  he  did  at  the 
lame  time  urge  die  iplicitation  of  the  peace.  Infomuch  as,  diu-ing  the 
iiege  of  Nants,  after  many  letters  and  particular  meflages,  the  better 
to  maintain  his  diffimulation,  and  to  refrefh  the  treaty,  he  fent  Bernard 
Daubigney  (a  perfon  of  good  quality)  to  the  king,  earneftly  to  defire 
him  to  make  an  end  of  the  buunefs  howfoevcr* 

The  kin^  was  no  lefs  ready  to  revive  and  quicken  the  treaty ;  and 
tiiereupqn  ient  three  commiilioners,  the  Abbot  of  Abington,  Sir 
Richard  Tunfbl,  and  chaplain  Urfwick,  (formerly  employed)  to  do 
tlieir  utmoft  endeavours  to  manage  the  treaty  roundly  and  urongly. 

About  this  time  [1488]  the  I^d  Woodvile,  uncle  to  the  queen, 
a  valiant  gentleman,  and  defirous  of  honour,  fued  to  the  king,  that  he 
might  raife  fome  power  of  voluntaries  underhand,  and  without  licence 
or  pailport  (wherein  the  king  might  anyways  appear)  go  to  the  aid 
of  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  The  king  denied  his  rcquelt,  or  at  leaft 
feemed  fo  to  do,  and  laid  flrait  commandment  upon  him  that  he 
ihould  not  ftir ;  for  that  the  king  thought  his  honour  would  fufFer 
therein  during  a  treaty,  to  better  a  party.  Neverthelefe  this  lord, 
cither  being  unruly,  or  out  of  conceit  that  the  king  would  not  in- 
wardly diflike  that,  which  he  would  not  openly  avow,  (ailed  fecretly 
over  into  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  whereof  he  was  governor,  and  levied  a 
fair  troop  of  four  hundred  men,  and  with  them  pafled  over  into 
Bretagne,  and  joined  himfelf  with  the  duke's  forces  ^  (he  news  whereof, 
ivhen  it  came  to  the  French  court,  put  divers  young  bloods  into  fuch 
a  fury,  as  the  En^liib  ambafladors  were  not  without  peril  to  be  out- 
raged. But  the  trench  king,  both  to  preferve  the  privilege  of  am- 
baffadors,  and  being  confcious  to  himfelf  that,  in  the  bufinefs  of  peace, 
he  himfelf  was  the  greater  difTembler  of  the  two,  forbade  aE  injuries, 
of  fa£t  or  word,  againft  their  perfons  or  followers :  and  prefently 
came  an  agent  from  the  king,  to  purge  himfelf  touching  the  Lord 
Woodvilc's  going  over,  ufmg  for  a  principal  argument,  to  demonftrate 
that  it  was  without  his  privity,  for  that  the  troops  wejre  fo  fmaU,  as 
neither  had  the  face  of  a  fuccou^  by  authority,  nor  could  much  advance 
the  Britilh  affairs.  To  which  meflage,  although  the  French,  king 
gave  no  full  credit,  yet  he  made  feir  weather  with  Ae  king,  and  feemed 
(atisfied.    Soon  after,  the  Engliib  ambailadors  returned}  having  twa 
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bf  them  been  likewife  with  the  Duke  of  Bretagne^  and  found  things  in 
no  other  terms  than  dicy  were  before.  Upon  their  return,  they  in- 
formed the  king  of  the  ftate  of  the  affairs,  and  how  far  the  French 
king  was  from  any  true  meaning  of  peace ;  and  therefore  he  was  no^^ 
to  advife  of  fome  other  courfe.  Neither  Was  the  king  himfelf  led  all 
this  while  with  credulity  merely,  as  was  generally  fuppofcd  :  but  his 
error  was  not  fo  much  facility  of  belief^  as  an  ill  meafuf ihg  of  th6 
forces  of  the  other  pArtyk 

'For,  as  was  partly  toudhed  before  the  king  had  caft  the  bufinefS 
thus  with  himfelf.  He  took  it  for  granted  in  his  own  judgment,  that 
the  war  of  Bretagne^  inreipedlof  the  ftrength  of  the  towns^  and  of  the 
party,  could  not  fpcedily  come  to  a  period*  For  he  conceived  that 
the  CDunfels  cf'  a  war,  that  was  undertaken  by  the  French  king^  theii 
childlefe,  againftan  heir-apparent  of  France,  would  be  very  faint  and 
flow :  andbefides,  that  it  was  itotpoffible,  but  tharthe  ftate  of  France 
Ihould  be  embroiled  with  fome  troubles  and  alterations  in  favour  of 
the  Dnke  of  Orleans.  He  conceived  likewife,  that  Maximilian^ 
king  of  the  Romans,  ^as  a  prince  warlike  and  potent ;  who,  he'mad^ 
account^  would  give  foccours  to  the  Bretons  roundly:  fo  ihtA 
iotfeing  it  would  be  a  work  of  time,  he  laid  his  plot  how  he  hiigixt 
belt  make  ufe  of  that  time  for  his  own  affairs :  v^hereln,  flrft,  he 
thought  to  malke  his  vantage  upon  his  parliament ;  knowing  that  thejr 
being  affedlohktfe  unto  the  quirf el'  oi  Bretagne,  would  give  treafurdf 
largely :  which  treafute^  as  a  noife  of  war  might  draw  forth,  fo  a 
peace  fucceeding  might  coffer  up.  And  becaufii  he  knew  hi^ 
people*  were?  hot  upon  thfe  bufmefe,  he  ehofe  rather  to  feeili  to  be  de-  ' 
reived,  and  Itrfled  afleep  by  the  French,  than  to  be  backward  in  him- 
felf; confidering  his.fubjefts  were  not  fo  fully  capable  of  the  reafons 
of  ftate,  which  made  him  hold  back*  Wherefore  to  all  thefe  pur- 
pofes  he  faw  no  other  expedient,  than  to  fet  and  keep  on  foot  a  con- 
tinual ti*eaty  of  peace;  laying  it  dov^m^  and  taking  it  up  again,  as  the 
occurrence  required.  Befi(fes,  he  had  in  confideratiori  the  point  of 
honour,  in  bearing  the  bleffed  perfon  of  a  pacificator.  He  thought 
likewife  to  make  ufe  of  the  envy,  that  the  trench  king  mdt  with,  by 
occaflon  of  this  war  of  Bretagne,  in  ftrengtliening  himfelf  with  new  al- 
liances 5  as,  namely^  that  of  Ferdinando  of  Spain,  with  whom  he 
had  ever  a  confeht  even  in  nature  and  cuftoms  ;  and  likewife  with 
MaxrmHian,  who  was  particularly  interefted.  So  that  in  fubftances 
Ire  prortilfed  himfelf  money,  honour,  friends,  and  peace  in  the  end. 
But  thofe  things  wer6  t6o  fine  to  be  fortunate,  and  fucceed  in  all 
parts ;  for  that  great  iaifkirs  are  commonly  too  rough  and  ftubborn  to  ' 
be  wrought  upon  by  th6 'finer  edges  or  pomts  of  wit.  The  king 
wasJ  Hkewife  deceived  in  his  two  main  grounds :  for  although  he  had 
reafon  td  conceive^  that  the  council  of  France  would  be  weary  t6 
^ut  the  king  int6  a  war  agaihft  the  heir-apparent  of  France ;  yet  hfe 
did  not  connder,  that  Charles  was  not  guided  by  any  of  the  princip4 
of  the  blood  or^  n()bility,  b«t  by  mean  mexij  wbe  would  make  it  thefr 
•  '  F  mjkfter4 
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mafter-piece  of  credit  and  iavour,  to  give  venturous  couafdS)  whicb 
no  great  or  wife  man  durft,  or  would*  And  for  Maximilian,  he  wa* 
thought  then  a  greater  matter  than  he  was  i  his  unftable  and  ne«* 
ceffitous  courfes  being  not  then  known. 

After  confultation  with  the  ambafladors,  who  brought  him  no 
other  news  than  he  expefted  before,  thou|;h  he  would  not  feem  to 
know  it  till  then,  he  prefently  fummoned  his  parliament,  and  in  open 
fkurliamcnt  propounded  the  caufe  of  Bretagne  to  both  houfes,  by  his 
Chancellor  Morton>  archbiihop  of  Canterbury,  who  fpake  to  this 
effea. 

<(  My  lords  and  mafters, 

*^  The  king's  grace,  our  fovereign  lord,  hath  commanded  me  to 
declare  unto  you  the  caufes  that  have  moved  him  at  this  time  to 
fummon  this  his  parliament ;  which  I  (hall  do  in  a  few  words,  craving 
pardon  of  his  grace,  and  you  all,  if  I  perform  it  not  as  I  would. 

*'  His  grace  doth  firft  of  all  let  you  know,  that  he  retaineth  in 
thankful  memory  the  love  and  loyalty  fhewed  to  him  by  you,  at  your 
laft  meeting,  in  eftablifhment  of  his  royalty,  freeing  and  difcharging 
of  his  partakers,  and  confifcation  of  nis  traitors  and  rebels ;  more 
than  which  could  not  come  from  fubje£h  to  their  fovereign,  in  one 
a£Uon«  This  he  taketh  fo  well  at  your  hands,  as  he  hath  made  it  a 
refolution  to  himfelf,  to  communicate  with  fo  loving  and  well  approv** 
ed  fubjeds,  in  all  aflFairs  that  are  of  public  nature,  at  home  or 
abroad. 

*'  Two  therefore  are  the  caufes  of  your  prefent  affembling ;  the  one^ 
a  foreign  buQnefs ;  the  other,  matter  of  government  at  home. 

^<  The  French  king,  as  no  doubt  ye  have  heard,  msdceth,  at  this 
preient,  hot  war  upon  the  Duke  of  Bretagne.  His  army  is  now  be* 
fore  Nants,  and  holdeth  it  ftraitly  befieged,  being  die  principal  city 
(if  not  in  ceremony  and  preheminence,  yet  in  ftrength  and  wealth) 
of  that  dutchy*  Ye  may  guefe  at  his  hopes,  bjr  his  attempting  of 
the  hardeft  part  of  the  war  hrft.  The  cauie  of  this  war  he  knowetli 
beft.  He  alledgeth  the  entertaining  and  fuccouring  of  the  Puke 
of  Orleans,  and  fome  other  French  lords,  whom  the  king  taketh  for 
his  enemies :  others  divine  of  other  matters.  Both  parties  have,  by 
their  ambafladors,  divers  times  prayed  the  king's  aids :  the  French 
kyig  aids,  or  neutrality;  the  Bretons  aids  fimply,' for  fo  their  cafe 
requireth.  The  king,  as  a  chriftian  prince,  and  blefled  fon  of  the 
holy  church,  hath  offered  himfelf  as  a  mediator,  to  treat  a  peace  be« 
tween  them.  The  French  king  yieldeth  to  treat,  but  will  not  ftar 
the  profecution  ^f  the  war.  The  Bretons,  that  defire  peace  mo^ 
hearken  to  it  leaft ;  not  upon  confidence  or  ftiffneis,  but  upon  dif« 
truft  of  true  meaning,  feeing  the  war  goes  on.  .  So  as  the  king,  after 
as  much  pains  and  care  to  elFeda  peace,  as  ever  be  took  in  any  buii-* 
nefs,  /iot  being  able  to  remove  the  profecution  on  the  one  fide,  nor  the 
4liftruft  on  the  other,  caufed  by  that  profecution,  hath  let  fall  the 
treaty  i  not  repenting  of  it,  but  defpairing  of  it  now,  as  not  likdy  to 
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-  fuccecd.  Therefore  by  this  narrative  you  now  undcrftand  the  fiate 
of  the  queftion,  whereupon  the  king  prayeth  your  advice ;  which  is 
2^0  other,  but  whether  he  (hall  enter  into  an  auxiliary  and  defeniive 
war  for  the  Bretons  againft  France. 

"  And  the  better  to  open  your  underftandings  in  this  af&ir,  die 
kine  hath  commanded  me  to  fay  fomewhat  to  you  from  him,  of  the 
perlons  that  do  intervene  in  this  bufinefs ;  and  fomewhat  of  the  cotip 
fequence  thereof,  as  it  hath  relation  to  this  kingdom ;  and  fomewhat 
of  the  example  of  it  in  general '.  jnaking,  neverthelefs,  no  conclufion 
or  judgment  of  any  point,  until  his  grace  hath  received  your  (aithfiil 
and  politic  advices, 

^*  Firft,  for  the  king  our  fovereign  himfelf,  who  ia  the  principal 
perfon  you  are  to  eye  iii  this  bufmefe.  His  grace  doth  profefs,  that  he 
truly  and  conftantly  defireth  to  reign  in  peace :  but  his  grace  faith, 
he  will  neither  b^y  peace  -with  difhonour,  no]r  take  it  up'  at  intereft 
of  danger  to  enfue ;  but  ihaU  think  it  a  good  change,  if  it  pleafe  God 
to  change  thpinv^rd  troubles  and.feditions,  wherewith  he  hath  been 
hitherto  exefcifejd,  into  an  honourable  foreign  war:  and  for  the 
other  two  peWons  in  this  adlion,  the  French  king,  *  and  the  Duke 
of  Bretagne,  bis  grace  doth  declare  unto  you,  that  they  be  the  men 
unto  whom  he  is,  of  all  other  friends  and  allies,  moft  bounden :  the 
one  having  held  over  him  his  hand  of  prote£Hon  from  the  tvrant ;  die 
other  having  reached  forth  unto  him  his  hand  of  help,  tor  the  re- 
covery of  his  kingdom:  fo  that  his  aflfeftion  toward  them,  in  his 
Aatur^  perfon,  is  upon  equal  terms.  And  whereas  you  mav  have 
heard,  that  his  grace  was  enforced  to  fly  out  of  Bretagne  into  France, 
for  doubts  of  beine  betrayed  s  his  grace  would  not  in  any  fort  have 
that  reflect  upon  the  Duke- of  Bjeragne,  in  defacement  or  his  former 
benefits :  for  that  he  is  thoroughly  informed,  that  it  was  but  the  prac- 
tice of  fome  corrupt  perfons  about  him,  during  die  time  i^  his  fick;iefs, 
altogether  without  his  confent  or  privity. 

**^But  howfoever  thefe  things  do  intereft  his  grace  in  his  parti- 
cular, yet  he  knoweth  well,  that  the  higher  bond  that  tielh  him  to 
procure  by  all  means  the  fafety  and  welfare  of  his  loving  fubjeds, 
doth  dilintereft  him  of  thefe  obligations  of  gratitude^  othetwife  than 
thus :  that  if  his  grace  be  forced  to  make  a  war,  be  do  it  without 
paffion,  or  ambition. 

^  For  the  confequence  of  this  a3:ion  towards  this  kingdom,  it  is 
lAuch  as  the  French  king's  intention  is.  For  if  it  be  no  more,  but 
to  range  his  fi^e^ls  to  reafon,  who  bear  themfelves  ftout  upon  the 
ftrength  of  thu  Duke  of  Bretagne,  it  is  nothing  to  us.  But  if  it  be  in 
the  Fre^ich  king's  purpofe,  or  if  it  ihould  not  be  in  his  purpofe,  yet  if 
k  fhall  follow  all  one  as  if  it  were  fought,  that  the  French  king  fhall 
make  a  province  of  Bretagne,  and  join  it  to  the  crown  of  France  ^  then' 
it  is  worthy  the  confideration,  how  this  may  import  England,  as  well 
in  the  ilicreafement  of  the  greatnefs  of  France,  by  the  addition  of  fuch 
9  country,  that  ftretcbcth  his  boughs  unto  our  feas,  as  in  depriving 
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^is  natbn,  and  leaving  it  nake4  of  fo  firm  and  afTured  confederates^ 
^  die  Bretons  have  always  been,  f^or  then  it  will  come  to  pafs, 
that  wheceas  not  Ipog  fince,  this  realm  was  mighty  upon  the  con-^ 
tinent,  firft  in  territory,  and  after  in  alliance,  in  refped  of  Burgundy 
aAd  Bretagne,  which  were  confederates  indeed,  but  dependant  con- 
federates}  now  the  one  being  already  caft,  partly  into  the  greatnefs 
^  France,  and  partly  into  that  of  Auftria,  the  other  is  like  wholly  ta 
1^  caft  into  the  greatneis  of  Francei  and  this  ifla^d  fball  remain  con* 
fined  in  efied  within  the  &lt  wa^ers^  ^nd  girt  about  with  the  coail- 
countries  of  t\iro  mighty  aioi^archs. 

"  For  the  example,  it  refteth  likewife  upon  the  &ms  queftion, 
ilpon  the  French  king's  intent.  For  if  Bretagne  be  carried  and  fwaU 
lowed  up  by  Frai^ice,  as  the  world  abroad  (apt  to  impute  and  conftrue 
the  a£lions  of  princes  to  ambition)  conceive  it  will  i  then  it  is  an 
example  very  dangerous  and  univerial,  that  the  lefler  neighbour 
eAate  ihould  be  devoured  of  the  greater.  For  this  may  be  the  caiq. 
of  Scotland  towards  £ng}and)  of  Foftugal,  towards  Spaing  of  th^ 
fmall  eftates  of  Italy,  towards  the  greater ;  and  fo  of  Germany ;  oc 
as  if  fome  ef  you  of  the  commons,  might  not  live  and  dwell  fafely, 
beiides  tome  of  thefe  great  lords^  And  the  bringing  in  of  this 
^mple,  will  be  chiefly  laid  to  the  kinj^s  charge,  as  to  him  that  was 
XaoBt  intefefted,  and  moft  able  to  forbid  it.  But  then  onthe  othec 
fvicy  there  is  fo  fair  a  pretext  on  the  French  king's  part,  (and  yet 
pretext  is  never  warning  to  power)  in  regard  the  danger  imminent  to 
his  own  eftate  is  fuch,  as  may  make  this  enterprife  feem  rather  s^ 
work  of  i^ce|Sty,  than  of  ambition,  as  doth  in  reafon  correal  th^ 
flanger  of  the  example.  For  that  the  example  c^  that  which  is  dooQ 
HI  a  tt^*s  own  defence,  cannot  be  dangerous  ^  becaufe  it  is  in  anoth«r*» 
power  to  avoid  it.  But  in  all  this  buiineds,  the  king  remits  himfelf 
to  your  grave,  and  mati^re  adyice,  whereupon  he  purpofeth  to  rdy." 

This 'was  the  efFeft  of  the  lord  chancellor's  fpeech  touching  th^ 

^aufe  pf  Bretagne  :  for  the  king  had  commanded  him  to  carry  it  lO)  a$ 

if>  aSe£k  the  parliament  towards  the  bufmeis,  but  without  eng^iiig 

,  the  king  in  any  exprefs  declaration. 

The  chancelJiDr  went  on : 

*«  For  that  which  may  conciern  the  government  at  home^  Ae  king 

bath  commanded' me  tp  fay  unto  you;  that  he  thinketh  there  wal 

^ver  any  kjng  (for  the  fmall  time  that  he  hath  reigned)  had  greater 

and  jufter  caufe  of  the  two  contrary  pfiions  of  joy  and  forsow,  duut 

bis  grace  hath — ^Joy,  in  refpeft  of  the  rare  and  yifibje  favours  q( 

[Almighty  God,  in  girting  the  Imperial  fword  upoVi  his  fide,  and 

aflifting  the  iame  his  fword  againft  all  his  enemies ;  ^d  likewife  in 

bleffing  him  vi^ith  fo  msLny  gpod  and  loving  feryaiHs  apd  ftibjeds^ 

Vrhiqh  have  n^yer  &iled  to  give  him  faithful  counfe]^^  ready  obedience^ 

and  courageous  defence— Sorro^,  for  that  it  hath  not  pleitfed  Go4 

^  Uo  fuSer  him  to  ibeath  his  fword,  (as  be  greatly  defired^  oii^rwifiE^ 

fh^.foriM)Auiuftr9i^<^naf  jufticc)  lAit  (jis«  i^  hath  b^^n  fprieed  t<^ 
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dfaw  it  (o  dft,  to  cut  off  traiterous  wi  diilojol  {u)ojeSts^  wkom^  it 
feems,  God  bath  left  a  few  amongft  many  good,  ^  the  Canaanitcs 
among  the  people  of  Ifrael>  to'  be  thorns  in  their  £des,  to  tempt  and 
try  them ;  though  tbe  ood  hath  been  always  (God's  name  be  blcfiel 
tlierefore)  that  uie  deftriuSlion  hath  fallen  upon  their  own  beads* 

(<  Wherefore  his  grace  {aith.  That  he  feeth  that  it  is  not  the  bloo4 
fpilt  in  the  field,  that  will  fave  the  blood  in  the  city  ^  nor  the  marshal's 
fword,  that  will  fee  this  kii^dom  in  perfied  peace :  but  that  die  true 
way  is,  tp  ftop  the  feeds  of  icdkion  and  rebellion  in  their  beginMngsi 
ana  for  that  purpofe  to  devife,  confins^  and  quickm  good  ud  wbol* 
fome  law^  againft  riots,  and  unlawful  afienciblies  of  peo^  and  aA 
combinations  and  confederacies  of  diem,  by  liveries,  tokens,  and  ottier 
Wges  of  f2(6iioa{  ilependazxx:^  that  the  peace  of  the  land  m^  by 
theS  ordinances,  as  by  bars  of  iron,  be  foundly  bound  in  and  ftrengtb^ 
ened,  and  all  force  both  in  courts  country,  and  prinrte  boufes^  be 
lupprefied.  The  care  hereof,  which  {6  much  conometh  youi^slves^ 
and  which  the  nature  ^of  the  times  doth  inftaatiy  caP  for,  his  g;r809 
commeiKis  to  your  wifdoms. 

^  And  becai^e  it  is  the  king's  deflre,  that  thia  peace,  wherdn  hm 
bopeth  to  govern  and  maintain  you,  do  not  bear  oo^  unto  you  leaivce 
for  you  to  Gt  iinder  the  ihade  of  them  in  iafety ;  but  alfo  mould  bear 
you  fruit  of  riches  wealth  and  plenty :  therefore  his  grace  prays  you, 
u>  take  into  confideratton  matter  of  trade,  as  alio  the  m^nufamres  of 
the  kingdom^  af)d  to  reprefs  the.ba{brd  and  barren  e»i|;loyineAi;  of 
monies,  to  ufury  and  uodawful  exchanges,  that  they  may  be  (as  theif 
patural  ule  is)  turned  upon  commezee,  and  JawM  aad'roval  trading : 
and  Itkewiie,  that  our  people  be  iet  on  work  in  arts  and  handicrafts  | 
that  the  realm  may  fubfift  more  of  itfelf ;  that  i<Heneft  be  avoided,  an4 
the  draining  out' of  our  treafure^  for  foreign  manu&dures^  Hopped* 
IJut  you  are  not  to  reft  hereody^  but  to  provide  funlitr,  that  what-' 
(oever  merchandise  (hall  be  brought  in  from  beyond  the  finis,  may  be 
employed  upon  the  commodities  of  this  land ',  whereby  die  kingdom^ii 
iftock  qf  treafure  may  be  iure  to  be  kept  from  being  diounifhed^  by 
any  over-trading  of  the  foreigner, 

<<  And  laftly,  becaufc  the  king  is  wdl  aiEured^  that  you  would  not 
have  him  poor,  d)at  wishes  you  rich  i  he  doubteth  not,  but  that  yon 
will  haye  cafe>  as  well  to  maintain  his  revenues^  ofcuftoms,.  ana  alt 
pther  natures,  as  alfo  to  fii^ly  him  with  your  loving  aids,  if  the  caie 
ftaU  fo  require.  The  rather^  for  that  you  know  the  kifiz  is  a  ^ood 
hu(baud^  and  but  a  fteward  in  effoft  for  the  pahhc^  and  that' what 
comes  fcom  you  is  but  as  noifbure  drawn  from  the  earth,  which 
gathefs  intoa  cLoud|  and  falls  back,  upon  the  eanh  again.  And  yov 
j^now  w4Ut  how  thie  kingdoms  afaouc  you  grow  more  and  more  ii% 
greatbeft,  and  the  tinea  are  ftirring ;  and  therefore  not  fit  tofind  the 
king  with  an  empty  pui*&^  Morei  ha»enarta&ytoyou;.  andwift, 
that  what  hath  beeor  fiud>  had  beea  better  expremd :  bur  that  your 
ll^iiiioaiiB  andgoofi  aSbfiiods will fup^*.    God  Uds  your  doiiigs^*' 
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It  was  no  hard  matter  to  difpofe  and  affbfl  the  parliament  in  this 
buftnefs;  as  well  in  refpeft  of  the  emulation  between  the  nations, 
and  the  envy  at  the  late  growth  of  the  French  monarchy,  as  in 
fegard  of  the  danger,  to  fiSfer  the  French  to  make  their  approaches 
upon  England,  by  obtaining  fo  goodly  a  maritime  province,  full  of 
fea-towns,  and  havens,  that  might  do  mifchief  to  the  Englifli,  either 
by  invafion  or  by  interruption  of  traffic-  The  parliament  was  alfo 
tnoved  with  the  point  of  oppreffion ;  for  although  the  French  feemcd 
to  fpeak  reafon,  yet  arguments  are  ever  with  multitudes  too  weak 
ibr  fufpicions :  wherefore  they  did  advife  the  king,  roundly  to  embrace 
the  Bretons  quarrel,  and  to  fend  them  fpeedy  aids ;  and  with  n}uch 
alacrity  and  forwardneis  granted  to  the  king  a  great  rate  of  fubfidy, 
in  contemplation  of  thefe  aids.  But  the  king,  both  to  keep  a  decency 
towards  the  French  king,  to  whom  he  profefled  himfelf  to  be  oblige<i^ 
^and  indeed  defirous  rather  to  ihew  war,  than  to  make  it ;  fent  new 
folemn  ambai&dors  to  intimate  unto  him,  the  decree  of  his  eftates, 
and  to  iterate  his  motion,  that  the  French  would  deiift  from  hoftility  ; 
Dr,  if  war  muft  follow,  to  defu-e  him  to  take  it  in  good  part,  if  at  the 
jnotion  of  his  people,  who  were  (enfible  of  the  caufe  of  the  Bretons  as 
their  ancient  friends,  and  confederates,  he  did  fend  th^m  fuccours  ; 
with  proteftation  neverthelefs,  that  to  (ave  all  treaties  and  laws  of 
iriendfhip,  he  had  limited  his  force,  to  proceed  in  aid  6f  the  Bretons, 
Wt  in  no  wife  to  war  upon  the  French,  otherwife  than  as  they  main- 
tained the  pofTeiEon  of  Bretagne.  But  before  this  formal  ambaffiige 
arrived,  the  party  of  the  duke  had  received  a  great  blow,  and  grew 
to  manifeft  declination.  For  near  the  town  of  St.  Alban  in  Bretagiie, 
•battle  had  been  given,  where  the  Bretons  were  overthrown,  and  the 
Duke  of  Orleans,  and  the  Prince  of  Orange,  taken  prifoners ;  there 
beii^  flain  on  the  Bretons  part,  fix  thoufand  men,  and  amongft  them 
the  Lord  Woodvile,  and  almoft  all  his  fddiers,  valiantly  fighting  ^  and 
0f  the  French  part,  one  thou&nd  two  hundred,  with  .their leader, 
James  Galeot,  a  great  commander. 

When  the  news  of  this  battle  came  over  into  England,  it  was 
time  for  the  king  (who  now  had  no  fubterfiige  to  continue  further 
treaty,  and  &w  before  his  eyes,  that  Bretagne  w^  fb  fpeadily  for 
loft,  contrary  to  his  hopes,  knowing  alfo  that'widi  his  people  and 
foreigners  both,  be  fuftained  no  fmall  envy  and  difraputadon  for  his 
former  delays)  to  difpatch  with  all  poffible  ipeed  his  fuccours  into 
Bretagne ;  which  he  did,  under  the  conduS  of  Robert  Lord  Brook,  to 
the  number  of  eight  ^oufand  choice  men,  and  well  armed ;  who 
having  a  fair  wind,  in  a  fbwhoiurs  landed  in  Bretagjie,  and  joined  them* 
lelves  forthwith  to  thofe  Britifh  forces, that  remained  after  the  defeat, 
and  marched  ftraight  on  to  find  the  enemy,  and  encamped  h&  by  them. 
Tihe  French,  wifely  hufbanding  the  poueffion  of  a  vidory,  and  well 
acauainted  with  the  courage  of  theEnglifh,  efpecfadly  when  they  are 
frem,  kept  themfelves  within  their  trenches,  being  ftrondy  loaged, 
and  refoived  not  to  give  batde.    But  mean  while,  to  narafs  and 

wear^ 
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weary  the  Efiglilh^they  did  upon  all  advantages  fet  upon  them  liritli. 
their  liffht  horfe ;  wherein  neverthelefs  they  received  commonly  lo&y  ^ 
ffpeciaUy  by  means  of  the  £ngli(h  archers. 

But  upon  thefe  atchievements,  Francis,  Duke  of  Bretagne,  deceafed^ 
an  accident  that  the  king  might  eafily  have  forefeen,  and  ought  ta 
have  reckoned  upon,  and  provided  for  -,  but  that  the  point  of  repu--- 
tation,  when  news  firft  came  of  the  battle  loft,  (that  fomewhat  mud 
be  done)  did  overbear  the  reafon  of  war. 

After  the  duke's  deceafe,  the  principal  perfons  of  Bretagne,  partly 
bought,  partly  through  fadion,  put  all  things  into  confuiion  -,  fo  as 
the  £ngli(h,  not  findms  head  or  body  with  whom  to  join  their  forces^ 
and  being  in  jealoufy  of  friends,  as  well  as  in  danger  of  enemies,  and 
the  winter  begun,  returned  home  Ave  months  after  their  landing.  So 
the  battle  of  St.  Alban,  the  death  of  the  duke,  and  the  retire  of  the 
Englifh  fuccours,  were,  after  fome  time,  the  caufes  of  the  lofs  of  that 
dutchy  i  v^ich  a£^ion  fome  accounted  as  a  blemifii  of  the  king's 
judgment;  but  moft  but  as  the  misfortune  of  his  times. 

But  howfoeyer  the  temporary  fruit  of  the  parliament,  in  their  aid 
and  advice  given  for  Bretagne,  took  not,  nor  profpered  not ;  yet  the 
lafting  fruit  of  parliament,  which  is  good  and  wholefome  laws,  did 

i)rofper,  and  doth  yet  continue  to  this  day.  For  according  to  the 
ord  chancellor's  admonition,  there  were  that  parliament  fiiv.ers  ex>. 
cellent  laws  ordained,  concerning  the  points  which,  the  king  recpui- 
mended. 

Firft,  The  authority  of  the  Star  Chamber,  which  before  fubfifted 
by;the  ancient  common  laws  of  the  realm,  was  confirmed  in  certain 
cafes  by  a£l  of  parliament.  Thisf  court  is  one  of  the  fageft  s^d 
nobleft  inftitutions  of  this  kingdom.  For  Jn  the  diftributioaof  courts 
of  ordinary  jufticcy  (befides  the  High  Court  of  Parliament)  in  which 
diftribution  the  King's  B^nch  holdeth  the  pleas  of  the  crown ;  the 
Common  Place,  pleaS  civil  i^^  the  Exchequer,  pleas  concerning  the 
king's  revenue ;  and  the  Chancery,  the  praetorian  power  for  mitigating 
the  rigour  of  law,  in  cafe  of  extremity,  by  the  confcience  of  a  good 
man;  there  was  neverthelefs,  always  referved  a  high  ^^d  preheminen( 
power  to  the  king's  council,  in  caufes  diat  might  in  example,  or  con* 
fequence,  concern  the  ftate  of  the  commonwealth ;  which  if  they 
were  criminal,  the  council  ufed  to  fit  in  the  chamber  called  the  St;ar 
Chamber ;  if  civil,  in  the  White  Chamber,  or  White  Hall.  And  as 
the  Chancer^  had '  the  praetorian  power  -for  equity ;  fo  the  Star 
Chamber  Jiaa  the  cenforian  power  for  offences,  under  the  degree  of 
capital.  This  court  of  Star  Chamber  is  compounded  of  good  ele- 
ments ^  for  it  confifleth  of  four  kinds  of  perfons :  counfellors,  peers, 
prelates,  and  chief  judges.  It  difcerneth  alfo  principally  of  io\xx  kinds 
of  caufes  ;  forces,  frauids,  crimes  various  of  ftellionate,  and  the  in- 
choatfons  or  middle  a6b  towards  crimes  capital,  or  heinous,  not 
aSually  committed  or  perpetrated.  But  that  which  was  principally 
aimed  at  by  this  a£t,  was  force  3  and  the  two  chief  fupports  of  force, 

combination 
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combiiiatioii  of  multitudes,  and  maintenftfiee  or  he«&ip  of  great 
yeripas* 

From  the  general  peace  of  the  countiyj  die  king's  care  went  oit 
ao  die  peace  of  the  kingS  houfe^  and  the  fecurity  of  his  great  officers 
and  counfellors*  But  this  law  ivas  fomeWhat  of  a  ftrange  compofition 
and  temper  j  That  if  any  of  the  king's  fervants,  under  the  degree  df 
a  lord,  d(k  confpire  the  death  of  any  of  the  king's  council,  or  lord  of 
the  realm,  it  is  made  capital.-  This  law  was  thought  to  be  procured 
by  the  lord  chancellor ;  who  being  a  ftem  and  haughty  man,  and 
linding  he  hckd  fome  mortal  enemies  ^in  court,  proirided  for  his  own 
fiifety  i  drowning  the  envy  of  it  in  a  general  law,  by  communicating 
the  privilege  with  all  other  counfellors  and*  peers^  and  yet  not  daring 
to  extend  it  further,  than  to  the  king's  fervants  in  chcck-roQ,  left  ic 
fliould  have  been  too  harfh  to  the  gendemen,  and  other  commons  of 
die  kingdom ;  who  might  have  thought  their  ancient  liberty^  and  die 
clemency  of  the  laws  of  England  invaded,  if  the  Will  in  any  cafe  of 
felony  ibould  be  made  the  Deed.  And  yet  the  reafon  which  the  2iEt 
yieldeth  (diat  is  to  j&y.  That  be  that  confptreth  the  death  of  counfellors 
may  be  diought  indiref^^  and  by  a  mean,  to  confpire  the  death  of 
Ae  king  himKlf )  is  indi^rent  to  all  fubje6b,  as  well  as  to  fervants  ia 
court.  But  it  feemeth  this  fufficed  to  ferve  the  ksrd  chancellor's  turn 
at  this  time.  But  yet  be  lived  to  need  a  general  Ia# ;  for  that  he 
grew  afterwardsas  odious  to.  dte  country,  as«  he  was  then  to  the 
court. 

Fronvthe  peace  of  the  king's  hoiifej  dieWng^j  care  extended  to  the 
peace  of  private  houfea  and  fjunilies :  for  there^  was  an  Excellent  moral 
kw  moulded  thus.  The  taking  and  carrying  away  of  women  forcibly, 
and  againft  their  will,  (estcept  female-wards  and  bondwomen)  was 
made  capital.  The  parKamenC  wiiely  and  juftly  conceiving,  that  the 
obtaining  of  women  by  forte  into  pofieffion,  (howfoever  afterwards 
aflent  might  fdlow  by  allurements)  was  but  z  rape  drawti  forth  is 
lei^di)  becaufe  the  firft  force  drew  on  all  the  reft. 

There  was  made  aMb  another  law  for  peaee^  in  genefal,  and  rc- 
preffingof  murders  and  manflaiight^tSj  and  wi&s  in  aniendihent  of 
die  common  laws  of  the  realm,  being  diis  f  That  whereas  by  this 
Common  law,  the  king's  fuit  in  cafe  of  homicide,  dM  eaqjfeCl^  rile  year 
and  the  day,  allowed  to-  the  patties  foit  by  way  of  zppcsA  i  vtttd  that  it 
was  f<Hind  by  experience,  that  the  party  was  many  thnes  conipounded 
with,  and  many  times  weiried  widi  the  futt,  (i  that  in  th^  trid  fuch 
fait  was  let  fell,  and  ^by  that  time  the  matter  was  m  a  njanner'  for- 
gotten, and  thereby  prolixution  at  the  king's  fuit  by'indifttitcnt 
(in^iich  is  ever  hefky  fagrante  ermine)  ncglefted;  it  wisbrfa^ned, 
diat  the  fuit  by  indi^^ment  might  be  taken  as  wdl  at  aiiy  tnne  widiin 
the  year  and  the  day,  as  after }  not  prejudicing  nevertheltfe  thepartiei 
fuit. 

The  king  began  alfo  dten,  as  wdl  in  wiffl^m  as  in  jdHce,  to  pare 
a  little  the  privilege  of  clergy,  ordaining.  That  claries  conyift  flrouM 
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be  burned  in  tbc  hand ;  both  becaufe  tibty  might  tafte  elf  Came  coir* 
poral  punifiitnent)  and  that  they  might  carry  a  brand  of  infamy.  But 
for  this  good  ad's  fake,  the  king  himfeif  was  after '  branded  by 
Pcrkin's  proclamation^  for  an  execrable  breaker  of  the  rites  of  h6ly 
chorch. 

Another  law  was  made  for  the  better  peace  of  the  country ;  by 
which  law,  the  king's  officers  and  farmers  were  to  forfeit  their  places 
and  holds,  in  cafe  of  unlawful  retainer,  or  partaking  in  routs  and  un« 
lawftd  aficmblies, 

Thefe  were  the  kws  th«  Were  msUte  for  rcpreffing  of  force,  which 
thofe  times  did  chiefly  require ;  and  were  fo  prudently  framed,  as 
they  are  found  fit  for  all  fucceeding  times,  and  fo  continue  to  this 
day. 

There  were  alfo  madeeood  and  politic  laws  that  parliament,  againft 
ufitry,  which  is  the  baftard  ufe  of  money :  and  againft  unlawAiI 
chievances  and  ^changes,  which  is  baftard  ufury :  and  alfo  for  tile 
fccurity  of  the  king's  cuftoms :  and  for  the  employment  of  the  pro- 
cedures of  foreign  commodities,  brought  in  by  merchant  ftranger!:, 
upon  the  native  commodities  of  the  realm :  together  with  fome  other 
bWs  of  lefs  importance. 

'But  howfoever  the  laws  mad^  in  that  parliament  did  bear  good 
and  wfaoiefome  fruit ;  yet  the  (bbfidy  granted  at  the  fame  time,  bare 
a  fruit,  that  proved  harih  and  bhter.  All  was  inned  at  laft  into  ^e 
king's  barn  s  but  it  was  after  a  ftorm :  for  when  the  commiffioners 
entered  into  the  taxation  of  the  fubfidy  in  Yorkfliire,  and  thebifhopric 
of  Ditfeftwe,  thfe  people  upon  a  fudden  grew  into  grea(  mutiny,  and 
ikid  openly,  that  they  had  endm'ed  of  late  years  a  thoufand  miferies, 
and  neither  cotiki  ilor  would  pay  the  fubfidy.  This,  no  doubt,  pro- 
ceeded not  Amply  of  any  prefent  neceffity,  but  much  by  reafon  of  the 
old  hutnoor  6f  tftofe  countries,  where  the  memory  of  King  Richard 
was  fo  ftrong,  that  it  lies  like  lees  in  the  bottom  of  men's  hearts ;  and 
if  the  veflel  was  but  ftirred,  it  would  come  up.  And,  no  doubt,  it 
tiras  partly  alfo  by  the  inftigation  of  fome  faftiovis  malecontents,  that 
bare  principal  ttrcke  amongft  them.  Hereupon  the  commiffioners 
being  fomewhat  aftoniffaed,  r^rred  the  matter  unto  the  Earl  of 
Noi^umberland,  who  was  the  principal  man  of  authority  in  thofe 
parts.  The  earl  forthwith  wrote  unto  the  Court,  fignifying  to  the 
king,  plainly  enough,  in  what  flame  he  found  the  people  of  thofe  coun- 
tries, and  praying  &e  king's  direftion.  The  king  wrote  back  peremp- 
torily. That  he  would  not  have  one  penny  abated,  of  that  which  had 
-been  granted  to  him  by  parliament;  both  becaufe  it  might  encourage 
other  countries  to  pray  the  like  release,  or  mitigation,  and  chiefly  be- 
cavife  he  would  never  endure,  that  the  bafe  multitude  (hould  fruitrate 
(he  authority  of  the  parliament,  wherein  their  votes  and  confems 
were  conchided«  Upon  this  dtfpatch  from  Court,  the  earl  ail'embled 
the  principal  juftices  and  freeholders  of  the  country ;  and  fpeaking  to 
them  in  that  imperiouil  language  wherein  the  king  had  written  to 

^  (  r^r^i^  him, 
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hkoj  which  needed  not  (fave  that  an  harih  bufinefs  was  unfortunately 
fallen  into  the  hands  of  aharfh  man}  did  not  only  irritate  the  people, 
but  make  them  conceive,  by  the  ftoutnefs  and  haughtinefs  of  delivery 
of  the  king's  enand,  that  himfelf  was  the  author  or  principal  per- 
fuaderof  that  counfel.  Whereupon  the  meaner  fort  routed  together, 
and  fuddenly  ailailins  the  earl  in  his  houie,  flew  him,  and  divers  of 
his  fervants :  and  refted  not  there,  but  creating  for  their  leader  Sir 
John  Egremond,  a  fa£tious  perfon,  and  one  that  had  of  a  long  time 
born  an  ill  talent  towards  the  king  s  and  being  animated  alfo  by  a 
bafe  fellow,  called  John  a  Chamber,  a  very  Boiitefeu,  who  bare  much 
fway  amongft  the  vulgar  and  popular ;  entered  into  open  rebellion, 
and  gave  out,  in  flat  terms,  that  they  would  go  againft  King  Henry, 
and  hght  with  him  for  the  maintenance  of  their  liberties. 

When  the  king  was  advertifed  of  this  new  infurredion,  (being 
almoft  a  fever,  that  took  him  every  year)  after  his  manner  little 
troubled  therewith,  he  fent  Thomas  Earl  rf  Surry,  (whom  he  had  a 
little  before  not  only  releafed  out  of  the  Tower,  and  gardoned,  but 
alfo  received  to  fpecial  favour)  with  a  competent  power  againfl^  the 
rebels ;  who  fought  with  the  principal  band  of  them,  and  defeated 
them,  and  took  alive  John  a  Chamber,  their  firebrand.  As  for  Sir 
John  Egremond,  he  fled  into  Flanders,  to  the  Lady  Margaret  of 
Burgundy,  whofe  palace  was  the  fandluary  and  receptacle  of  all 
traitors  againft  the  king.  John  a  Chamber  was  executed  at  York, 
in  great  ftate  -,  for  he  was  hanged  upon  a  gibbet  raifed  a  ftage  higher 
in  the  midft  of  a  fquare  gallows,  as  a  traitor  paramount  j  and  a  number 
of  his  men  that  were  his  chief  complices,  were  hanged  upon  the 
r^wer  ftory  round  about  him ;  and  the  reft  were  generally  pardoned. 
Neither  did  the  king  himfelf  omit  his  cuftom,  to  be  firft  or  fecond 
in  all  his  warlike  exploits ;  making  good  his  word,  which  was  ufual 
with  him  when  he  heard  of  rebels,  that  He  defired  but  to  fee_  them. 
For  immediately  after  he  had  fent  down  the  Earl  of  Surry,  he  marched 
towards  tham  hitnfelf  in  perfon.  And  although  in  his  journey  he 
heard  news  of  the  viflory,  yet  he  went  on  as  far  as  York,  to  pacify 
and  fettle  thofe  countries ;  and  that  done,  returned  to  London,  leaving 
the  Earl  of  Surry  for  his  lieutenant  in  the  northern  parts,  and  Sir 
Richard  Tunftall  for  his  principal  commiiiioner,  to  levy  the  fubfidy, 
whereof  he  did  not  remit  a  denyer. 

About  the  fame  time  that  the  king  loft  Co  good  a  fervant  as  the 
Earl  of  Northumberland,  he  loft  likewife  a  faithful  friend  and  ally, 
in  James  the  Third,  king  of  Scotland,  by  a  miferable  difafter.  For 
this  unfortunate  prince,  alter  a  long  fmother  of  difcontent,  and  hatred 
of  many  of  his  nobility  and  people,  breaking  forth  at  times  into 
feditions  and  altercations  of  Court,  was  at  laft  diftrefTed  by  them ; 
having  taken  arms,  and  furprifed  the  perfon  of  Prince  James  his 
fon,  partly  by  force,  partly  by  threats,  that  thev  would  otherwife 
deliver  up  the  kingdom  to  the  king  of  England,  to  ihadow  their 
r;cbellion,  and  to  be  the  titular  and  painted  head  of  thofe  arms. 
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Whereupon  the  king,  finding  himfelf  too  weak,  fought  unto  King 
Henry,  as  alfo  unto  the  pope,  and  the  king  of  France,  to  compofe 
thofe  troubles  between  him  and  his  fubje£te.  The  kings  accordingly 
interpofed  their  mediation  in  a  round  and  princely  manner:  not 
only  by  way  of  rcqueft  and  perfuafion,  but  alfo  by  way  of  proteftation 
of  menace  \  declaring,  that  they  thought  it  to  he  the  common  caufe 
of  all  kings,  if  fubje£b  fhould  be  fufFered  to  give  laws  unto  their 
fovereign ;  and  that  they  would  accordingly  refent  it,  and  revenge 
it.  But  the  rebels  that  had  llhaken  olF  the  greater  yoke  of  obedience, 
had  tikewife  call  away  the  leffer  tie  of  relpeft :  and  fury  prevailing 
above  fear,  made  anfwer.  That  there  was  no  talking  of  peace, 
except  the  king  would  refign  his  crown.  Whereupon  (treaty  of 
accord  taking  no  place)  it  came  to  a  battle,  at  Bannocks  Bourn  by 
Strivelin.  In  which  battle,  the  king,  tranfported  with  wrath  and  juft 
indignation,  inconfiderately  fighting,  and  precipitating  the  charge^ 
before  his  whole  numbers  came  up  to  him,  was  (notwithftanding  tne 
contrary  exprefs  and  ftraight  commandment  of  the  prince  his  fon) 
flain  in  the  purfuit,  being  led  to  a  mill,  fituate  in  the  field  where  the . 
battle  was  fought.  ' 

As  for  the  pope's  ambafly,  which  was  fent  by  Adrian  De  Caftello, . 
an  Italian  legate,  (and  perhaps  as  thofe  times  were,  might  have  pro- 
vailed  more)  it  came  too  late  for  the  ambaffy,  but  not  for  the 
ambai&dor. .  For  paffingf  through  England,  and  being  honourably 
entertained,  and  received  of  King  Henry,  (who  ever  applied  himfelf 
with  much  refpe6l  to  the  fee  of  Rome)  he  fdl  into  great  grace  with 
the  king,  and  great  familiarity  and  friendfliip  with  Morton  the 
chancellor*  Iniomuch,  as  the  king  taking  a  liking  to  him,  and 
finding  him  to  his  mind,  preferred  him  to  the^bifliopnc  of  Hereford, 
and  afterwards  to  that  of  Bath  and  Wells,  and  employed  him  in  niany" 
of  his  aiiairs  of  ftate,  that  had  relation  to  Rome.  He  was  a  man  of 
great  learning,  wifdom,  and  dexterity,  in  bufmefs  of  ftate ;  and  having 
not  long  after  afcended  to  the  degree  of  Cardinal,  payed  the  king  large 
tribute  of  his  gratitude,  in  diligent  and  judicious  advertifement  of  the 
occurrents  of  Italy.  Neverthelefs  in  the  end  of  his  time,  he  was 
partaker  of  the  conf[iiracy,  which  Cardinal  Alphonfo  Petrucci,  and 
fome  other  cardinals,  bad  plotted  againft  the  life  of  Pope  Leo.  And , 
this  offence,  in  itfelf  fo  heinous,  w*as  yet  in  him  aggravated  by  the 
motive  thereof;  which  was  not  malice  or  difcontent,  but  an  afjwrifig 
mind  to  the  papacy.  And  in  this  height  of  impiety  there  wanted  not 
an  intermixture  of  levity  and  folly  j  for  that,  as  was  generally 
believed,  he  was  animated  to  expeft  the  papacy,  by  a  fatal  mockery, 
the  predi£Bon  of  a  foothfayer,  which  was  y  That  one  fhould  fucceed 
Pope  Leo,  whofe  name  fhould  be  Adrian  >  an  aged  man  of  mean 
birth,  and  of  great  learning  and  wiflom.  By  which  charafter  and 
figure,  he  took  himfelf  to  be  defcribed  ;  though  it  were  fulfilled  of 
Adrian  the  Fleouning)  fon  pf  ^  Dutch  brewer,  Cardinal  of  Tortofa, 
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apd  preceptor  unto  Charles  the  Fifth ;  the  fame  that,  not  changing 
his  chriftian  name,  was  afterwards  called  Adrian  the  Sixth. 

But  thcfe  things  happened  in  the  year  following,  which  was  the 
fifth  of  this  king.  But  in  the  end  ot  the  fourth  year,  the  king  had 
called  again  bis  parliament;  not,  as  it  feemeth,  for  any  particular 
occafion  of  liate,  but  the  former  parliament  being  ended  fomewhat 
fuddenly,  in  regard  of  the  preparation  for  Bretagne,  the  king  thought 
b^  had  not  remunerated  his  people  fufEciently  with  good  laws,  wliick 
evermore  was  his  retribution  for  treafure.  And  muiiing  by  the  in-  * 
furreSion  in  the  north,  there  was  difcontentment  abroad,  in  refpecl 
of  the  liibfidy,  he  thought  it  good  to  give  his  fubjefls  yet  further  con- 
tentment, and  comfort  in  that  kind.  Certainly  his  times  for  good 
commonwealth's  laws  did  excel ;  fo  ashe  may  iu illy  be  celebrated  for 
the  beft  lawgiver  to  this  nation,  after  King  Ldward  the  Firft.  *  For 
his  laws  (whofo  marks  them  well)  are  deep,  and  not  vulgar;  not 
made  upon  the  fpur  of  a  particular  occafion  for  the  prefent,  but  out  of 
providence  of  the  future,  to  make  the  eftate  of  his  people  ftill  more 
and  more  h^ppy ;  after  the  manner  of  die  legiflators  ^n  ancient  and 
heroical  times. 

Firft  therefore  he  made  a  law,  fuitable  to  his  own  a£b  apd  tirnes. 
For  as  himfelf  had  in  his  perfon  and  marriage  made  a  final  concord^ 
in  the  great  fuit  and  title  for  the  crown ;  fp  by  this  law  he  fettled  the 
like  peace  and  quiet  in  the  private  poiTcifions  of  the  fubje£b.  Or* 
daining,  That  fin9S  thenceforth  mould  be  final,  to  conclude;  ail 
&-angers  rights;  and  that  upon' fines  levied,  and  folemnly  pro- 
,  claimed,  the  fut^e£t  fhould  have  his  time  of  watch  for  five  years.  ^t$r 
his  title  accrued ;  which,  if  he  fore-pailed,  his  right  (hould.  be  bound 
for  ever  after;  with  fome  exception,  nevertheleu,  of  minorsi  mar* 
ried  women,  andTuch  incompetent  perfons. 

This  ftatute  did  in  efFed  but  reftore  an  ancient  ftatute  of'  the 
realm,  which  was  itfelf  alfo  made  but  in  afiirmaxKe  of  the  co<z)inon 
law.  The  alteration  had  been  by  a  ftatute,  commonly  called  the. 
ftatute  of  Non-claim,  i^ade  in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Third,  And 
furely  this  law  was  alund  of  prognoftic  of  the  good  peace  which)  fince 
his  time,  hath  for  the  moft  part  continued  in  this  kingdom.  ui|til  this 
day.  For  ftatutes  of  Non-claim  are  fit  for  times  of  war,,  whe^i  m^'s 
heads,  are  troubled,  that  they  cannot  intend  their  eftate ;  but  ft^tiit^ 
that  quiet  pofleffions,  are  fitteft  for  times  of  peace,  to  extii^uift^  (wSi 
apd  contentions,  which  is  one  of  the  banes  of  peace. 

Another  ftatute  was  made  of  fingular  policy,  for  the.  population. 
apparently,  and  (if  it  be  thoroughly  confideredj  for  the  foldiery^  and 
militar  forces  of  the  realm.    . 

Inclofures  at  that  time  began  to  be  more  firequent,  whereby  arable 
land  (which  could  npt  be  manured  without  people  and  families)  was 
txu'ned  into  pafture,  which  was  eafily  rid  by  a  few  herdfaif^Q ;  and 
tenancies  fpf  yeacs,  liveS)  an4  4twiU)  (wheifeupon uxM^k  of  th«  yeo- 
manry 
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nv^nify  lived)  were  turned  into  deoieCoes.  This  bned  a  decay  of  people^ 
and,  by  conlequence,  a  decay  of  towns,  churches^  tithes,  and  the  like* 
The  king  Ukewife  knew  full  well,  and  in  no  wife  forgot,  thatthei^. 
enfued  withal  upon  this  a  decay  and  diminution  of  fubiidy  and  taxes  ^ 
for  the  more  gentlemen,  ever  the  lower  books  of  fubfiaies*    In  re-i. 
medying  of  this  inconvenience,  the  king's  wifdom  was  admiii^le,  aod* 
the  parliament's  at  that  time.     Inclofures  they  would  not  forbid,  for 
that'  had  been  to  forbid  the  improvement  of  the  patrimony  of  the  I^ng^ 
dom;  nor  tillage  they  would  not  compel,  for  that  was  to  ftrivewith 
nature  and  utility.     But  they  took  acourfe  to  take  away  depopulating 
inclofureS)  and  depopulating  pafturage,  and  yet  not  by  that  name».ox: 
by  any  imperious  exprefs  prohibition,  but  by  confequencek    Tha 
ordinance  was.  That  all  boufes.of  huibandry,  that  were>ufed  with 
twenty  acres  of  ground,  and  upwards,  (hould  be  maintained  and  kept 
up  forever^  together  with  a  competent  proportion  of  land  to  beufed. 
aad. occupied  w}U\  them;  and  in.  no  wife  to  be  feviered  from  thenv 
as  by  another  ftatute,  made  afterwards  in  his  fucceflor's.  time,  was. 
more  fully,  declared.    This  upon  forfeiture  to  be  taken,  not  by  way 
of  popular  adion,  but  by  feizure  of  the  land  itfelf^  by  the  king  and: 
lords  of  the  fee,  as  to  half  thq  profits,  till  the  hQufea  and  lands  wera 
rellored*     By  this  means  the  houfesbe'uig  kept  up»  did  of  neceffitjt 
inforce  a  dweller ;  and  the  proportion  of  land  for  occupation,  beings ; 
kept  up,  did  of  neceflity  inforce  that  dweller  not  to  be  a  beggar  oc 
cottager,  but  a  man  of  fome  fubftance,  that  might  keep  hinds  and  fer^.. 
rants,  ^nd  fet  the  plough  on  going.     This  did  wonderfully  concera 
the  might,  and  mannerhood  of  the  kingdom,  to  have  farms,  asitwierey 
of  a  ftandard  fuificient  to  maintain  an  able  body  Out  of  penury,  and  did: 
in  eilect  amortize  a  great  part  of*  the  lands  or  the  Jdngdom  unto  tho, 
hcddand  occupation  of  the  yeomanry,  or  middle  people,  of  a  conditioiL 
betvv^en  gentlemen  and  cottagers,  or  peaiants.     Now^  how  muclL 
this  did  advance  the  militar  powert)f  the  kingdom,  is  apparent  by  thof 
true  principles  of  war,  and  the  examples  of  other  kingdoms.     For  it 
hath  been  held  by  the  general  opinion  of  men  of  befbjudgment  in  tho 
wars,  (howfoever  fome  few  have  varied,  and  that  it  may  receive  fomcL 
dtitinction  of  cafe)  that  the  principal  ftrengtb  of  an  army  confiftetbiHf 
the  infantry  or  foot.    And  to  make  good  in&ntry,  it  requireth.meo. 
bred,  not  in  a.fervile  or  indigent  faibion,  but  in  fome  free  and  plen- 
tiful manner.    Therefore  if  a  ftate  run  moA  to  noblemen. and- genr«. 
tloraody  and  that  the  hulbandmen  and  ploughmen  be  but  as  thW 
woiriefc^ks  and  labourers,  or  die  mere  cottag^s^  (which  are  but 
houfejd  beggars)  vou  may  have  a  good  cavalry^i  but  never  good:  ftaUe 
bandft  erf*  foot ;  like  to  copfnce  wppds^  that  if  you  leave  ia  theoii 
ftaddles  too  thick,  they  will  run  to  buflies  and  briars,  and  haveJitttei 
clean  underwood.    And  this  is  to  be  feen  in  France,  and  Italyi  andi 
fom(^>odi6r  parts  abroad,  yAtexc  in  efksSt  all  is  noblels,  or  peamitry : 
I  fpeak  of  people  out  of 'towns,  and  no  middle  people ;  and  therefore 
HP  good  Tgrces  oi^os^i  infomudi,  as.  t^.  auL  infcucced.  ta employ 
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mttcenaij  bands,  of  Switzers  and  the  like,  for  their  battalions  of 
foot :  whereby  alfo  it  comes  to  pafs,  that  thofe  nations  have  much 
people,  and  few  foldiers.  Whereas  the  king  faw,  that  contrariwife 
it  wtMild  follow,  that  England,  though  much  leifs  in  territory,  yet  ibould  * 
have  infinitely  more  foldiers  of  their  native  forces,  that  thofe  other 
nations  have.  Thus  did  the  king  fecretly  fow  Hvdra*s  teeth,  where- 
upon (according  to  the  poet's  fi&ion)  ibould  rile  up  armed  men  for 
Ae  fervice  of  this  kingdom. 

The  king  alfo  (having  care  to  make  his  realm  potent,  as  well  hy 
fta  as  by  land)  for  the  better  maintainance  of  the  navy,  ordained  ; 
That  wines  and  woads  from  the  parts- of  Gafcoign  and  Languedoc, 
ibould  not  be  brought  but  in  £ngli(h  bottoms ;  bowing  the  ancient 
policy  of  this  eftate,  from  confideration  of  plenty,  to  confideration  of 
power.  For  that  almoft  all  the  ancient  ftatutes  incite,  by  all  means, 
merchant  ftrangers*  to  bring  in  all  forts  of  commodities ;  having  for 
end  cheapnefs,  and  not  looking  to  the  point  of  ftate  concerning  die 
naval  power. 

The  king  alfo  made  a  ftatute  in  that  parliament,  monitory  and  mi-, 
natory,  towards  juftices  of  peace,  that  they  fliould  duly  execute  their 
office  i  inviting  complaints  againft  them,  tirft  to  their  fellow  juftices, 
then  to  the  juftices  of  affize,  dien  to  the  king  or  chancellor ;  and  that 
a  proclamation,  which  he  had  publifhed  of  that  tenor,  fhould  be  read 
in  open  fef&ons  four  times  a  year,  to  keep  them  awake.  Meaning 
alfo  to  have  his  laws  executed,  and  thereby  to  reap  either  obedience 
or  forfeitures  -,  wherein,  towards  his  latter  times,  he  did  decline  too 
much  to  the  left  hand :  he  did  ordain  remedy  againft  the  practice  that 
was  grown  in  ufe,  to  ftop  and  damp  informations  upon  penal  laws,  by 
procuring  informations  by  coUufion  to  be  put  in  by  the  confederates 
of  the  delinquents,  to  be  faintly  profecuted,  and  let  fall  at  pleafure, 
and  pleading  them  in  bai'  of  the  informations,  which  were  profecuted 
with  efFe<a. 

He  made  alfo  laws  for  the  corre£tion  of  the  Mint^  and  counter^ 
feiting  of  foreign  coin  current.  And  that  no  payment  in  gold 
ihould  be  made  to  any  merchant  ftranger,  the  better  to  keep  tresSiire 
within  the  realm ;  for  that  gold  was  the  metal  that  lay  in  leaft 
room. 

He  made  alfo  ftatutes  for  the  maintenance  of  drapery,  and  the 
keeping  of  wools  within  the  realm ;  and  not  only  (oy  but  for  ftinting 
and  limiting  the  prices  of  cloth,  one  for  the  finer,  and  another  fbr  the 
coarfer  fort :  which  I  note,  both  becaufe  it  was  a  rare  thing  to  fet 
prices  by  ftatute,  efpecially  upon  our  home  commodities  i  and  bocauie 
of  the  wife  model  of  this  ad,  not  prefcribing  prices,  but  ftinting  them 
not  to  exceed  a  rate,  that  the  clothier  might  drape  accordingly  as  be 
might  afford. 

Divers  other  good  ftatutes  were  made  that  parliament,  but  thefe 
were  the  princip^.  And  here  I  do  defire  thofe  into  nidiofe  hands 
tl^s  work  ihall  ^,  that  they  do  take  in  good  pac^  my  iopg  infifling 
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upon  the  laws  that  were  made  in  this  king^s  reign.  Whereof  I  have 
thefe  reafons ;  both  becaufe  it  was  the  pre-eminent  virtue  and  merit 
of  this  king,  to  whofe  memory  I  do  honour }  and  becaufe  it  hadi 
feme  correfpondence  to  my  perfon;  but  ctiiefly,  becaufe  (in  miy 
judgment)  it  is  fome  defedi,  even  in  the  beft  writers  of  hiftory,  that 
they  40  not  often  enough  fummarily  deliver  and  fet  down  the  moft 
memorable  laws  that  paiTed  in  the  times  whereof  they  write,  being^ 
indeed  the  principal  afts  of  peace.  For  though  they  may  be  had  in 
original  books  of  law  themfelves,  yet  that  informeth  not  the  judg- 
ment of  kings  and  counfellors,  and  perfons  of  eftate,  fo  well  as  to 
fee  them  de&ibed,  and  entered  into  the  table  and  portrait  of  the 
times. 

About  the  fame  time,  the  king  had  a  loan  from  the  city  of  four 
thoufand  pounds ;  which  was  double  to  that  they  lent  beifore,  and 
was  duly  and  orderly  paid  back  at  the  day,  as  the  former  likewife  had 
been.  The  king  ever  chufing  rather  to  borrow  too  foon,  than  to 
pay  too  late,  and  fo  keeping  up  his  credit. 

Neither  had  the  king  yet  caft  off  his  cares  and  hopes  touching  Brer<^ 
tagne,  biit  thought  to  matter  the  occafion  by  policy,  though  his  arms 
had  been  unfortunate,  and  to  bereave  the  French  king  of  the  fruit 
of  his  vidory.  The  fum  of  his  defign  was,  to  encourage  Maximi- 
lian to  go  on  with  his  fuit  for  the  marriage  ^  of  Anne,  the  heir  of 
Bretagne,  and  to  aid  him  to  the  confummatton  thereof.  But  the 
affairs  of  Maximilian  were  at  that  time  in  great  trouble  and  combuf- 
tion,  by  a  rebellion  of  his  fubjefls  in  Flanders  5  efpecially  thofe  of 
Bruges  and  Gaunt,  whereof  the  town  of  -Bruges  (at  fuch  time  as 
Maximilian  was  there  in  perfon)  had  (iiddenly  armed  in  tujj^t,  and 
flain  fome  of  his  principal  officers,  and  taken  himfelf  pri(oiier,  and 
held  him  in  durance,  till  they  had  enforced  him,  and  fome 'of  his 
counfellors,  to  take  a  folemn  oath  to  pardon  all  their  offences,  and 
never  to  queftion  or  revenge  the  fame  in  time  to  come.  Neverthe- 
lefs,  Frederick  die  emperor  would  not  fuffer  this  reproach  and  indig- 
nity offered  to  his  fon  to  pafs,  but  made  fharp  war  upon  Flanders^ 
to  reclaini  and  chaftife  the  rebels.  But  the  Lord  Ravenftein,  a 
principal  perfon  about  Maximilian,  and  one  that  had  taken  the  oath 
of  abolition  with  his  mafter,  pretending  the  religion  thereof,  but  in- 
deed upon  private  ambition,  and  (as  it  was  thought)  inftigated  and 
corrupted  from  France,  forfook  the  emperor  and  Maximilian  his 
lord,  and  made  himfelf  an  head  of  the  popular  party,  and  feized  upon 
the  towns  of  Ipre  and  Sluce,  with  both  the  caftles,  and  forthwith 
fent  to  the  Lord  Cordes,  governor  of  Picardy  under  the  French 
king,  to  deiire  aid,  and  to  move  him  that  he,  on  the  behalf  of  the 
French  king,  would  be  protector  of  the  united  towns,  and  by  force 
of  arms  reduce  the  reft.  The  Lord  Cordes  was  ready  to  embrace 
the  occafion,  which  was  partly  of  his  own  fetting,  and  fent  forth*- 
with  greater  forces  than  it  had  been  poffible  for  him  to  raife  on  the 
{udieOf  if  be  had  not  looked  for  fuch  a  fummons  before,  in  aid  of 
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cbe  Lord  Ravenflein  and  the  Flemings  with  inftrndians  so  inveft 
die  towns  between  France  and  Bruges.  The  French  forces  befieged 
a  litde  town  called  Dixmue,  where  part  of  the  Fleraiib  forces  joined 
•  with  tfaenu  While  they  liy  at  this  fiege,  the  king  of  England,  upon 
pretence  of  the  iafety  of  the  Ei^lifh  pale  about  Cabus^  but  in  truth 
beinff  loth  that  Maximilian  fliouid  become  contempdble,  and  thereby 
be  waken  off  by  the  ftates  of  firetagne,  about  this  marriage,  fent 
over  the  Lord  Motley  with  a  thouiand  men  unto  the  Lord  Daubigny, 
tiurn  deputy  of  Calais,  with  fecret  inftrudions  to  aid  Maximilian, 
and  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Dixmue.     The  Lord  Daubigny  (giving  it 
out  that  all  was  £oi  the  ftrengthening  of  the  Engliih  marches)  drew 
eut  of  the  garrifons  of  Calais,  Hammes,  and  Guines,  to  the  noiid>er 
cf  a  thoufand  men  moie«  '  So  that  with  the  fteJh  fuccoars  that  came 
under  the  condud  of  the  Lord  Morky,  they  made  up  the  number  of 
two  thouiand,  or  better :  which  forces,  joining  with  fome  companies 
cf  Almains,  put  themfelves  into  Dixmue,  not  perceived  by  the  ene- 
mies ;  and  p^ng  through  the  town  widi  fome  reinforcement,  (fixMn 
die  forces  that  were  in  the  town)  ailailed  the  enemy's  camp,  negli- 
gently guarded,  as  being  out  of  fear ;  where  there  was  a  bloody  iight, 
in  iNdiich  the  Endifh  and  their  parsers  obtained  the  vi^ry,  and 
flew  to  the  numoer  of  eight  thoufand  men,  with  the  krfs,  on  the 
Engliih  part,  of  a  hundred,  or  thereabouts ;  amongft  whom  was  the 
Lord  Morley*  They  took  alfo  their  great  ordnance.  With  much  rich 
fpoils,  which  they  carried  to  Newport,  whence  the  Lord  Daubigny 
returned  to  Calais,  leaving  the  hurt  men,  and  fome  other  voluntaries, 
in  Newport.     But  the  Lord  Cordes  being  at  Ipre  with  a  grelt 
power  of  men,  thinking  to  recover  the  lob  smd  di%race  of  the  fight 
at  Dixmue,  came  prefently  on,  and  lat  down  before  Newport  and 
befieged  it :  and  after  fome  days  fiege,  he  refolved  to  try  die  fortune 
of  an  aflault ;  which  he  did  one  day,  and  fiicceeded  dierein  fo  far, 
that  he  had  taken  the  principal  tower  and  fort  in  that  city,  and 
planted  upon  it  the  French  banner.    Whence  neverthelefe  diev  v/trt 
pirefaitly  beaten  forth  by  the  Engliih,  by  the  hel^  of  fome  fidh  fiur. 
cours  ot  archers  arriving  by  sood  fortune,  at  the  inftant,  in  the  haven 
at  Newport :  whereupon  die  Lord  Cordes,  diicoura^ed,  amd  meaforing 
the  new  fuccours,  which  were  fmall,  by  die  fucce^  which  was  gl^^t, 
levied  his  iiege.  By  this  means,  matters  grew  more  exafpemte  between 
the  two  kings  of  England  and  France ;  for  that,  in  the  war  of  Flan-> 
ders,  the  auxiliary  forces  of  French  and  Engliih  were  much  blooded 
one  Hgainft  another :  ^which  blood  rankled  the  more,  by  the  vain 
words  of  the  Lord  Cordes,  that  declared  himlelf  an  open  enemy  of 
the  Engliih,  bejrond  that  that  appertained  to  the  prefent  fervice^ 
making  it  a  common  bye- word  of  his.  That  he  could  be  content  to 
lie  in  hell  feven  years,  fo  heinight  win  Calais  from  the- Ei^iiih. 

The  king  having  thus  upheld  the  reputation  of  MasdmiUan,  ad* 
vifcd  him  now  to  prefs  on  his  marriage  with  Bretagne  to  a  conclu- 
&on4  which  Maximilian  accordingly  did,  and  fo  fdur  forth  prevailed^ 
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both  with  the  young  lady,  •  and  with  die  principal  perfons.  about  her, 
as  the  marriage  was  coniummate  by  proxy,  with,  a  ceremony  at  thit 
time  in  thefe  parts  new  j  for  (he  was  not  only  publicly  contra<5ted^ 
but  llated  as  a  bride,  and  folemnly  bedded  ^  and  after  (he  was  laid, 
there  came  in  Maximilian's  ambaiiador  with  letters  of  procuration, 
andj  in  the  prefence  of  fundry  noble  perfonages,  men  and  women, 
put  his  leg,  ftript  naked  to  the  knee,  between  the  efpoufal  (heets,  to 
the  end  that  that.ceremony  might  be  thought  to  amount  to  a  con- 
fummadon  and  a£lual  knowledge.     This  done,  Maximilian,  whofe 
prpp^ty  was  to  leave  things  then,  when  they  were  almoft  come  to 
perfection,  and  to  end  them  by  imagination,  (like  ill  archers,  that 
draw  not  their  arrows  up  to  the  head)  and  who  might  as  eafily  have 
bedded  the  lady  himielf  as  to  have  made  a  play  and  difguife  of  it^ 
thinking  now  all  affured,  negle£led  for  a  time  his  further  proceeding, 
and  intended  his  wars;  Mean  while,  the  French  king,  confulting  with 
his  divines,  and  finding  that  this  pretended  confummation  v«ras  rather . 
an  invention  of  courts  than  any  wavs  valid  by  the  laws  of  the  churcbj 
went  more  really  to  work,  and  by  (ecret  inftruments  and  cunnings* 
agents^  as  well  matrons  about  the  young  lady,  as  counfellors,  firS 
fought  to  remove  the  point  of  religion  and  honour  out  of  the  mind  • 
of  the  lady  her^lfi  wherein  there  .was  a  double  labour,  for  Maximi- 
lian was  not  only  contra^d  unto  the  lady,  but  Maximilian's  daughter  * 
was  likewife  contracted  to  King  Charles ;  fo  as  the  marriage  halted 
upon  bod)  feet^  and  was  not  cl^  on  either  fide.    But  for  the  coft- 
tnuSt  with  King  Charles,  the  exception  lay  plain  and  fair  ;  for  that 
Maximilism's  daughter  was  under  years  of  confent,  and  fo  not  bound 
by  law,  but  a  power  of  difagreement  left  to  either  part :  but  for  the 
contract  made  by  Maximilian  with  the  lady  herfelf,  they  were  harder 
driven ;  having  not  to  alledge^  but  that  it  was  done  without  the  con^ 
fent  of  her  Ibvereign  lord  King  Charles,  whofe  ward  and  client  (he 
was,  and  he  to  her  in  the  place  of  a  father,  and  therefore  it  was 
void,  and  of  no  force,  for  want  of  fuch  confent;  which  defed,  they 
laid,  though  it  would  not  evacuate  a  marriage  aiter  cohabitation  and 
actual  conlummation,  yet  it  was  enough  to  make  void  a  contradi :  for 
as  for  the  pretended  confummation,  they  made  fport  with  it,  and  faid, 
that  it  was  an  argument,  that  Maximilian  was  a  widower,  and  a  cold 
wooer,  that  could  content  himfclf  to  be  a  bridegroom  by  deputy,  and 
would  not  make  a  little  journey  to  put  all  out  of  queftion  :  fo  that  the 
young  lady,  wrought  upon  by  thefe  reafons,  finely  inftilled  by  fuch  as 
the  French  king,  who  fpared  for  no  rewards  or  promifes,  had  made  on 
his  fide,  and  allured  likewife  by  the  prefent  glory  and  greatnefs  of  King^ 
Charles,  being  alfo  a  young  king  and  a  bachelor,  and  loth  to  make 
her  country  the  feat  of  a  long  and  miferable  war,  fecretly  yielded  to 
accept  of  King  Charles,     but  during  this  fecret  treaty  with  the 
lady,  the  better  to  fave  it  from  blafts  of  oppofition  and  interruption. 
King  Charles  reforting  to  his  wonted  arts,  and  thinking  to  carry  the 
marriage,  as  he  had  carried  the  wars,  by  entertaining  the  kin^  of 
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England  in  VMn  belief  fent  a  felemn  ambaiiage  by  Fnaicis  lord  ^ 
LMxemburg)  Charles  Morignian,  and  Robert  Gaguien,  geneial  of 
the  order  of  the  Bonnee  Hommes  of  the  Trinity  to  treat  a  peace  and 
league  with  the  kii^ ;  accoupling  it  ;iyith  an  article  in  the  nature  o# 
a  requeft,  that  the  Trench  king  might,  with  the  king's  good  wiH,^ 
according  unto  his  right  of  feigniory.and  tutelager  <Sfpoie  of  the 
marriage  of  the  Toung  duchefs  of  Breugne  as  he  notild  think  good  ;. 
oflering,  by  a  judicial  proceeding,  to  make  v^id  the  marriage  of 
Maximilian  ht  proxy :  -  alfo  all  this  while,  the  better  to  amdfe  the 
world,  he  dkf  continue  in  his  court  and  cuftod^  the  daughter  of 
Maximilian,  who  formerly  had  been  iem  unto  bim  to  be  bred  and 
educated  in  Fiance ;  not  difmifling  or  renvoying  hesj.biitcontnuiwife,^ 
profeffing  and  giving  out  ftrong^  that  he  meant  to  proceed  witl^ 
that  match.  And  that  fev  die  duchefs  of  Bj:etagne,  he  defired  only 
to  preferve  his*  right  of  ieigniory,  and  to  give  her  in  marriage  to  fome 
fuch  ally  as  might  depend  upon  him. 

When  the  three  commiftoneis  came  to  the  court  of  England,  they 
delivered  their  ambaflage  to  the  king,  who  remitted  them  to  his  coua- 
cil ;  where,  fixne  days  after,,  they  had  audience,.and  made  their  propo- 
ikion  by  the  ptior  of  the  Trinity  (who,  though  he  wepe  thinl  in. 
place,  yet  was  bdd  the  beft  fpeaker  of  them)  to  this  efii^«— 

<•  My  LordSk 

■  <^  The  kmg  our.mafler,  the  gaeateft  and' mi^tieft  king  tfiec 
reigned  in  France  iince  Charles  the  Great,  whoib  name  he  beareth> 
hath  nevertheleis  thought  it  no  di^r^ement  to  his  gseatne&  at  this 
time  to  propound  a  peace,  yea,  and  to  pnay  a  peace  with  thelciqg  o£ 
Bnglacd;  for  which  purpofe  he  hath  font  us  his  commiffioners,.  in- 
ftruiSed  and  enabled,  with  full  and  ample  power,*  to  treat  andcbn^ 
elude ;  giving  us  iurther  in  charge,  to  open  in  ibme  odier  bufine& 
the  fecrets  of  his  own  intentions*     Thefe  be  indeed  the  psacioua 
k>ve-tokens  between  great  kings.  To  cooununicate  one  with  anodiier 
the  true  ftate  of  %  their  affairs^  and  to  pa6  by  nice  points  of  honour, 
which  ought  not  to  give  law  unto  afie6lxon.     This  I  dp  aiTure  your 
lordihips,  it  is  not  poifible  for  you  to  imagine  t^e  true  and  cordial 
love  that  the  king  our  maftec  beareth  to  your  fovereign^  except  you 
were  near  him,  as  we  ^re.     He  ufeth  his  name  witb  fo  j^reat  re^e£^y. 
.he  remembereth  their  ilrft  acquaintance  at  Paris  with  to  great  con* 
tentment,.  nayr  he  never  fpeaks  of  him  but  that  prefendy  he  talis  into- 
ditcourfe  of  the  miferies  of  great  kings,,  in  that  they  cannot  converfb 
with  their  equals^  but  with  fervants.     This  affection  tayouc  king's 
perfon  and  virtues,  God  hath  put  into  the  heart  of  ouc  maftcr,  nO' 
•doubt  for  the  good  of  Chrifteniom,  and  for  purpofes  yet  unknown 
to  us  all ;  for  other  root  it  cannot  have,  fmce  it  was  the  fame  to  the 
Earl  of  Richmond,  that  it  is  now  to  the  king  of  England.     This  is,, 
therefore,  the  firft  motive  that  makes  our  lung  to  defire  peace  and 
ien^Mc  with  your  fovereign.  Good  affedtion^  and  fomewhat  that  he 
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iinds  in  his  own  heart.:  tbis.stffeflion  is  alfo  armed  with  reafon  of 
eftate ;  for  our  king  doth,  in  all  candour  and  franknefs  of  dealing, 
.open  himfelf  unto  you^  That  having  .an  honourable^  yea  and  a  holyj 
purpofe  to  make  a  voyage  and  war  in  jemote  part%  he  confidereth 
that  it  will  be  of  no  fmall  effeft,  in  point  of  reputation  to  his  enter- 
prize,  if  it  be  known  abroad^  that  he  is  in  good  peace  with  all  his 
neighbour  princes,  and  efpecially  with  the  king  of  England,  whooif 
for  good  caufes,  he  efteemcth  moft. 

*'  But  now,  my  lords,  give  me  leave  to  ufe  a  few  words,  t« 
remove  all  fcruplcs  and  mifunderftandings  between  your  fovereign 
and  our'F,  concerning  fpme  late  actions,  which,  if  they  be  not  cleared, 
may  perhaps  hinder  this  peace;  to  the  end,  that  tor  matter  pa{(, 
jieither  king  may  conceive  unkindnefs  of  other,  nor  think  the  other 
•conceiveth  unkindnefs  of  him.  The  late  aftions  are  two,  That  of 
Bretagne,  and  that  of  Flanders ;  in  both  which  it  is  truq,  that  the 
iubjeds  fwords  of  both  kings  have  encountered  and  Ariciken,  and  the 
ways  and  inclinations  alfo  of  the  two  kings,  in  refpedl  of  their  con- 
federates and  allies,  have  fevered^ 

"  For  that  of  Bretagne,  the  king  your  fovereign  knoweth  beft 
what  hath  p^ed:  It  was  a  war  of  neceffity  on  our  mafter's  part; 
-and  though  the  motives  of  it  were  fliarp  ana  piquant  asfould  be,  yet 
did  he  make  that  war  rather  with  an  olive-branch  than  a  laurel-branch 
in  his  hand,  more  defiring  peace  than  viSory.  Befides,  firom  time 
,to  time  he  fent,  as  it  were,  blank  papers  to  your  king  to  write  the 
conditions  of  peace ;  for  though  both  his  honour  and  fafety  went 
oipon  it,  yet  he  thought  neither  of  them  too  precious  to  put  into  the 
king  of  England's  hands.  Neither  doth  our  king,  on  the  other  fide, 
make  any  unfriendly  interpretation  of  your  king's  fending  of  fuccours 
to  the  Duke  of  Bretagne ;  for  the  king  knoweth  well,  that  man^ 
things  muft  be  done  of  kings  for  fatisfaSion  of  their  people,  and  it 
is  not  haid  to  difcern  what  is  a  king's  own*.  But  this  matter  of  Bre- 
tagne,  is  now,  by  the  aft  of  God,  ended  and  pafled ;  and,  as  the  king 
hopeth,  like  the  way  of  a  ihip  in  the  fea,  without  leaving  any  im- 
preffion  in  either  of  the  king's  minds,  as  be  is  fure,  for  his  part,  it 
hath  not  done  in  his. 

"  For  the  aftion  of  Flanders ;  As  the  former  of  Bretagne  was  a  war 
of  neccifity,  fo  this  was  a  war  of  juftice,  v*'hich,  with  a  good  king,  is  of 
equal  neceflity  with  dan^r  of  eftate,  for  clfe  be  (hould  leave  to  be  a 
kin^.  The  iubjefts  of  Burgundy  are  fubjefts  in  chief  to  the  crown 
of  France,  and  their  duke  the  homier  and  vaflal  of  France  ;  they 
had  wont  to  be  good  fubje£ls,  howfoever  Maximilian  hath  of  late 
diftempered  them  :  they  fled  to  the  king  for  juftice  and  deliverance 
from  oppreiSon ;  juftice  be  could  not  deny,  purchafe  he  did  notfeek. 
This  was  good  for  Maximilian,  if  he  could  have  feen  it  in  people 
mutined  toarre^  fury  and  prevent  defpair.  My  lords,  it  may  be  thi$ 
I  have  iaid  is  needleti^  We  that  the  king  our  omler  is  tender  in  any 
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thing  that  may  but  glance  upon  the  friend(bip  of  England.  The 
amity  between  the  two  kings,  no  doubt,  Hands  entire  and  inyiolatc ; 
and  that  their  fubjcfb  fwords  have  claflied,  it  is  nothing  unto  the 
public  peace  of  the  crowns,  it  being  a  thipg  very  ufual  iii  auxiliary 
forces  of  the  beft  and  ftraiteft  confederates  to  meet  and  draw  biocd 
in  the  field  j  nay,  many  times  there  be  aids  of  the  fame  nation  on 
both  fides,  and  yetit  is  not,  for  all  that,  a  kingdom  divided  in  itfelf. 

"  It  refteth,  my  lords,  that  I  impart  unto  you  a  matter  that  I  know 
your  lordfhips  all  will  much  rejoice  to  hear,  as  that  which  importeth 
the  Chriftian  commonweal  more  than  any  a6Hon  that  hath  happened 
bf  long  time.  The  king,  our  mafter,  hath  a  purpofe  and  determination 
to  mjJce  war  upon  the  kingdom  of  Naples,  being  now  in  the  pof- 
feflion  of  a  baftardflip  of  Arragon,  but  appertaining  unto  his  majefty 
by  clear  and  undoubted  right ;  which  if  he  (bould  not  by  iuft  arms 
feek  to  recover,  he  could  neither  acquit  his  honour,  nor  anfwer  it  to 
his  people.  But  his  noble  and  chriltian  thoughts  reft  not  here  ;  for 
his  refolution  and  hope  is,  to  make  the  re-conqueft  of  Naples  but  as  a 
fridge  to  tranfport  his  forces  into  Grecia,  and  not  to  fpare  blood  or 
treafure,  if  it  were  to  the  impawning  of  his  crown,  and  difpeopling 
of  France,  till  either  he  hath  overthrown  the  empire  of  the  Otto- 
mans, or  taken  it  in  his  way  to  Paradife.  The  king  knoweth  ^cll, 
that  this  is  a  defign  that  could  not  arife  in  the  mind  of  any  king  that 
did  not  ftedfaftly  look  up  unto  God,  ^hofe  quarrel  this  is,  and  from 
whom  Cometh  both  the  Will  and  the  deed :  but  yet  it  is  agreeable  to 
the  perfon  that  he  beareth,  though  unworthy,  of  the  thrice-chriftian 
king,  and  the  eldeft  fon  of  the  church  :  whereunto  he  is  aUi)  invited 
by  the  example,"in  more  ancient  time,  of  King  Henry  IV.  of  Eng- 
land, (the  hrft  renowned  king  of  the  houie  of  Lancafter,  anceftor, 
though  not  progenitor,  to  your  king)  who  had  a  purpose,  towards 
the  end  of  his  time,  as  you  know  better,  to  m2(lce'an  expeditipn  ihtp 
the  Holy  Land ;  and  by  the  example  alfo,  preient  bef6re  his  eyes, 
of  that  honourable  and  religious  war  which  the  king  of  Spain  noiy 
inaketh,  and  hath  alm6ft  brought  to  perfedion,  for'the' recovery  of 
the  realm  of  Grenada  from  the  Moors.     And  although  this '  enter- 

Erlze  may  fcem  vaft  and  unmeafurcd,  for  the  king  to  attempt  that  by 
is  own'  forces,'  wherein  heretofore  a  conjundion  of  moft  of  the 
Chriftian  p'rinces  hath  found  work  enough  ;  yet  his  majefty  wifely 
confidereth,  that  fometimes  fmaller  forces,  being  imited  under  one 
command,  are  more  efFedual  in  proof,  though  not  fo  promifmg  in 
opinion  and  fame,  than  much  greater  forces,  varioufly  compounded 
by  aflbciations  and  leagues,  which  commonly,  in  a  ibort  time  after 
their  beginnings,  turn  to  diflbciatioi^s  and  divifions.  But,  my  lords, 
that  which  is  as  a  voice  from  heaven  that  called  the  king  to  this  enter- 
prize,  is  a  rent  at  this  time  in  the  houfe  of  the  Ottomans.  I  do  not 
lay,  but  there  hath  been  brother  againft  brother  in  that  houfe  before, 
but  never  any  that  had  refuge  to  the  arms  of  the  Chriftians,  as  now 
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liath  Gemcs,  brother  unto  Bajazetb  that  reigneth,  the  far  braver  man 
of  the  two }  the  other  being  between  a  monk  and  a  philofopher,  and 
better  read  in  the  Alcoran  and  Averroes,  than  able  to  wield  the  iceptrq 
pf  (o  warlike  an  empire.  This,  therefore,  is  the  king  our  mafter's 
memorable  and  heroical  refolution  for  an  holy  war.  And  becaufe 
he  carrieth  in  this  the  perfon  of  a  Chril^ian  foldier,  as  well  as  of  a 
great  temporal  monarch,  he  beginneth  with  humility,  and  is  content 
for  this  caufe  to  beg  peace  at  the  hands  of  other  Chriftian  kings. 
Inhere  renvLineth  only  rather  a  civil  requeft  than  any  eflential  part  of 
pur  negociation,  which  the- king  maketh  to  the  kine  your  fovereign* 
The  king,  as  ^e  world  knoweth,  is  lord  in  chief  of  the  duchy  of 
Bretagne  ^  the  marriage  of  the  heir  belongeth  to  him  as  guardian : 
this  is  a  private  patrimonial  right,  and  no  bufmeis  of  eftate ;  yet 
peverthelefs,  (to  run  a  fair  courfe  with  your  king,  whom  he  defu-es 
to  make  another  him&l^  and  to  be  one  and  the  fame  thing  with  him) 
his  requeft  is,  that,  with  the  king's  favour  and  confent,  he  may  diu 
pofe  of  her  marriage  as  he  thinketh  good,  and  make  void  the  in* 
jtruded  and  pretended  m^rriaee  of  Maximilian,  according  to  juftice. 
This,  my  lords,  is  a)l  that  I  have  to  fay  j  defiring  your  pardon  for 
pny  weaknefs  in  the  delivery." 

Thus  did  the  French  amoailadors,  with  great«{hew  of  their  king's 
afFefUon,  and  many  fugared  words,  feek  to  adulce  all  matters  between 
the  two  kings,  having  two  things  for  their  ends  :  the  one,  to  keep 
the  king  quiet  till  the  marriage  of  Bretagne  was  pafTed,  and  thisf  was 
]but  a  fummer  fruit,  which  they  thought  was  almoft  ripe,  and  would 
))e  foon  gathered :  the  other  was  more  lafiing  j  and  that  was,  to  put  him 
into  fuch  a  temper  as  he  Tt\\0\t  be  no  diflurbance  or  impediment  to 
the  voyage  for  Italy.  The  lords  of  the  council  were  filent,  and  faid 
pnly,  that  they  knew  the  ambaiTadors  would  look  for  no  anfwer  till 
they  had  reported  to  the  king  j  and  fo  they  rofe  from  council.  The 
king  could  not  well  tell  what  to  think  of  the  marriage  of  Bretagne  ; 
he  &w  plainly  the  ambition  of  the  French  king  was  to  impatronize 
himfelf  of  the  duchy  i  but  he  wondered  he  would  bring  into  his 
houie  a  litigious  marriage,  efpecially  confidering  who  was  his  fuc- 
ceflbr.  But  weighing  one  thing  with  another,  he  gave  Bretagne 
for  loft ;  but  refoTved  to  make  his  profit  of  this  bufmeS  of  Bretagne 
as  a  quarrel  for  war,  and  that  of  Naples  as  a  wrench  and  mean  for 
peace,  being  well  suivertifed  how  ftrongly  the,  king  was  bent  upon 
that  aftion.  Having,  therefore,  conferred  divers  times  with  his 
council,  and  keeping  himfelf  fomewhat  clofe,  he  gave  a  direction  to 
the  chancellor  for  a  formal  anfwer  to  the  ambai&dors,  and  that  he 
did  in  the  prefence  of  his  council :  and  after  calling  the  chancellor 
to  him  apart,  bade  him  fpeak  in  fuch  language  as  was  fit  for  a  treaty 
that  was  to  end  in  a  breach;  and  gaVe  him  alfo  a  fpecial  caveat,  that 
he  ihould  not  ufe  any  words  to  difcourage  the  voyage  of  Italy. 
Soon  after,  the  ambafladors  were  fcnt  for  to  the  council,  and  the 
lord  chancellor  fpake  to  them  in  this  fort — 
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'  **  My  ImU  AaibdMori, 

^  I  (hall  make  Rnfwer,  by  die  king^s  commandment,  unto  tl^e 
#Ioc{uent  declaration  of  you,  my  lord  prior,  in  a  brier  and  plain  man- 
ner. The  king  fergetteth  not  his  former  love  and  acquaintance 
with  the  king  yourmafter:  but  of  this  there  ncedeth  no  repetition; 
for  if  it  be  Wween  them  as  it  was,  it  is  well ;  if  there  be  any  a*- 
lieratton,  it  is  noc  words  that  will  make  it  up. 

"  For  the  bufmefs  of  Bretagne,  The  king  fin(fetb  it  z  little  ftrangc 
that  the  French  king  ihaketh  mention  of  it  as  matter  of  wrll  dc- 
fervjng  at  his  hand ;  for  that  deferving  was  no  more  but  to  make 
kim  his  inftniment  to  furprize  one  of  his  beft  confederates  :  and  ror 
the  marriage,  llie  king  would  not  meddle  rn  it,  if  your  mafler  would 
tnarfy  by  the  book,  and  not  by  the  fword. 

*^  For  that  of  Flanders,  If  the  fuHeds  of  Burgundv  had  sf^^eald 
to  your  king,  as  their  chief  lord,  at  nrft,  by  way  of  nipplication,  it 
might  have  had  a  (hew  of  juftice ;  but  it  was  a  new  form  of  procc^ 
for  fubjefts  to  imiprifon  their  prince  firft,  to  flay  his  ofiicers,  and 
then  to  be  complainants.  The  king  (aith,  that  fure  he  is,  whcti  the 
IFrench  king  and  himfdf  fent  to  the  fubje^s  of  Scotland,  that  hai 
taken  a^sagainft  their  king,  they  both  fpake  in  another  ftyle,  uA 
clid  in  princely  manner  fignify  their  deteftation  of  popular  atf^entate^ 
upon  the  perRm  or  authority  of  princes.  But^  my  lords  ambafiadors 
the  king  leaveth  Ihefe  two  actions  thus :  That  on  the  one  fide,  he 
liath  not  received  any  manner  of  fatisfedion  from  yoa  coiKemin: 
them ;  and,  on  the  other,  that  he  doth  not  apprehend  theifi  fo  deeply, 
as,  in  refped  of  them,  to  refufe  to  treat  of  peace,  if  other  tilings  mzV 
go  hand  in  hand.  As  for  the  war  of  Naples,  and  the  defign  agaiBK 
the  Turk,  the  king  hath  commanded  me  expreftly  to  fay^  that  he 
doth  wifli  vrith  all  his  heart  to  his  good  brother  the  FretMrh  king 
that  his  fortunes  may  fucceed  according  to  his  hopes  and  bonourabk 
intentions;  and  whenfoever  he  ftall  hear  that  he  is  pr^nredfcr 
Grecia,  as  your  mafter  is  pleafed  now  to  fay  that  he  beggeth  a  peace 
of  the  king,  ib  ^  king  will  then  beg  of  hiih  a  |>art  in  that  war. 

^  But  now,  my  lords  ambaiTadors,  I  am  to  propound  unto  yoa 
'femewhat  on  the  king's  part.  The  king  your  mafter  hath  taugk 
our  king  what  to  (ay  and  demand.  You  fay,  my  lord  prior,  that 
yoiHT  king  is  refolvcd  to  recover  his  right  to  Naples,  wrongfully  ik- 
tained  from  him  j  and  that  if  he  (bould  not  d)us  do,  he,  coukl  not 
acquit  his  honour,  nor  anfwer  it  to  his  people.  Think,  my  lords, 
tfiat  the  king  our  mafter  faith  the  fame  thing  over  a^aia  to  you 
touching  Normand)',  Guienne,  Anjou,  yea,  and  the  kingdom  <t 
France  itfelf.  I  cannot  exprefe  it  better  than  in  your  own  words: 
if  therefore  the  French  king  ftiall  confent  that  the  kin?  our  ^lal^er's 
title  to  France,  at  leaft  tribute  for  the  fame,  be  handled  in  the  treaty, 
the  king  is  content  to  go  on  with  the  xvft ;  otherwife  he  icftifeth  to 
treat." 
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The  ambafladocs  being  Ibmewkit  abaflied  with  this  demaad,  an- 
Twered  in  fome  heat^  dut  t^ey  doubted  not  but  the  king  their  ibve- 
reign's  fvrord  would  be  able  tomaintaixvhis  fceptre;  and  they  afiiired* 
themfelvesy  he  neither  could  nor  would  yield  to  any  diminution  of  the 
cxown  of  France,  either  in  territxuy  or  regality :  but  howfeever^ 
they  were  too  great  matters  for  them  t^  fpeak  o^  having  no  com^ 
mtlfion.    It  was  replied,  that  the  king  looked  (or  no  odktr  anfwer 
from  them,  bua  would  fofthwith  fend  his  own  ambafliidors  to  the 
French  king»    There  was  a  qucftion  aUa  aiked  at  the  table,  Whethcf 
the  French  king  would  agree  to  have  tiic  difpofing  of  the  marriage 
of  Bretagne,  with  an  exception  and  exdufion  that  he  fliould  noC 
marry  her  bim&lf  i  To  which  the  ambafladors  anftvered>  That  it  wa» 
ib  fskr  out  of  their  king's  thoughts,  as  they  had  reoeived  no  inftruc- 
tions  touching  ^  £une.    Thus  wsre  the  ambafladors  difiniiled,  ail 
fave  the  prior^  and  were  followed  immediately  by  Thomas  Earl  el 
Ormond,  and  Thomas  GoUenftony  prior  of  Chnft  Church  ia  Can« 
terbujry,  who  were  prefendy  lent  over  into  Franee.    In  the  mcais 
fpace^  Lioncll,  hiihop  of  Concordia,  was  fent  as  micio  from  Popjit 
Alcxsgider  the  Sixth  to  both  kings,  to  move  a  peace  between  them  3 
for  Pope  Alexander,  iiodiog  bin&if  peat  and  locked  ^hy^  league 
and  aflbciation  of  die  principal  ftates  of  Italy,  that  li^leotdd  ^ot 
fxttke  his  way  for  the  advanccBMrn  of  fais  own  houfe^  wFi^  he  in^ 
moderately  thirfted  afier,  vaa  dcfisous  to  trouble  the  wafiess  in  Itady^ 
that  he  might  fiih  the  better,  cafting  the  net,  not  out  of  St.  Pe^^r's, 
but  out  of  Borgia's  bark ;  and  doubting  left  the  fears  from  England 
mieht  ftay  the  French  king's  voyage  into  Italy;  difpatchecT  diis 
biifaop  to  campotib  all  mattess  between  the  two  kings^  if  he  could  i 
who  fifft  repaired  to  theFjwndi  king,  and  finding  him  well'  inclined, 
as  he  conceivedt  took  oa  his  journey  towards  England,  and  feund 
the  Englifh  ambaffiuiofs  at  Calais,  on  their  way  towards  the  Frendi 
king.  After  fome  conference  with  them,  he  was  in  honouniUe  maiw 
ser  drao^ectod  over  into  England,  where  he  had  audience  of  the 
king.    &it  notwiltaftaadmg  he  had  a  good  ominous  name  to  have, 
made  a  peace,  nothBig  feUoSlred^  for  m  the  mean  time,  the  piHpofii 
of  the  Freneh  king  to  marrr  the  ducheft  could  be  no  longer  dif^ 
feroUed;.  wherefore  the  Englifli  ambaffiulorsy  finding  how  things 
went,  took  dieir  leaves  and  returned ;  and  the  prior  alio  was  warned 
from  henoe  to  depart  out  of  Er^land;  who^  when  he  went  back, 
more  like  a  pedant  than  an  ambaflador,  difperfed  a  bitter  libel,  in 
Latin  verfe,  againft  the  king ;  unto  which  the  king>  though  he  had 
nothing  of  a  podaat,  yet  was  content  to  caufe  an  anfwer  to  be  made 
in  like  verie,  and  ^at  as  ^Making  in  his  own  perfon,  but  in  a  ftyle 
of  feom  and  ^port.    About  this  time  alfo  was  born  the  king's  fecond 
fen  Henry,  who  afmwatds  reigned )  and  foon  after  followed  the  fo- 
Icmnizacion  of  the  marriage  between  Charles  and  Ann  duchefr  ef 
Bretagne,  wkk  whom  be  received  die  duchy  of  Breta^  as  her 
imff^  Iba  d— fhtef  of  MaKimOiim  being  a  little  before  lent  home; 
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which,  y^hen  it  came  to  the  ears  of  Maxiiniliaji,  ^ho  would  never 
believe  it  till  it  Was  done,  (being  ever  the  principal  in  deceiving  him- 
ielf,' though  in  this  the  French  king  did  very  tundfomely  fecond  it) 
and  tumbling  it  over  and  over  in  his  thoughts,  chat  he  (hould  at  aR& 
blow,  with  fuch  a  double  fcorn,  be  defea«^  both  of  the  marriage  of 
his  daughter  and  his  own,  upon  both  which  he  had  fixed  high  ima- 
ginations, he  loft'  all  patience,  and  cafting  qS  the  refpe6ts  fit  to  be 
continued  between  great  kings,  even  when  dieir  blood  is  hotteft  and 
moft  rifen,  fell  to  bitter  invedives  againft  the  perfon  and  a£lions  of 
the  French  king :  and  (by  how  much  he  was  lefs  able  to  do,  talking 
fa  much  the  more)  fpake  all  the  injuries  he  could  devife  of  Charles^ 
faying,  that  he  was  ^  the  moft  perfidious  man  upon  the  earth,  and 
tfaiat  he  had  made  a  marriage  compounded  between  an  advoutry  and 
a  rape  y  which  was  done,  he  (aid,  by  the  juft  judgment  pf  God,  to 
the  end  that  (the  nullity  thereof  being  ib  apparent  to  all  the  world) 
the  race  of  fo  unworthy  a  perfon  might  not  reign  irl  France :  and 
forthwith  he  fent  ambsuTadors  as  well  to  the  king  of  England  as  to 
the  king  of  Spain,  to  incite  them  to  war,  and  to  treat  a  league  of- 
fenftve  againft  France,  promifmg  to  concur  with  great  forces  of  his 
own.  Hereupon  the  king  of  England,  going  neverthelefs  his  own 
way,  called  a  parliament,  it  being  the  feventh  year  of  his  reign ;  and 
the  firft  day  of  opening  thereof,  fitting  under  his  cloth  of  eftate, 
ipake  himfelf  unto  his  lords  and  commons  in  this  manner. 

*'  My  Xords^  and  you  the  Commoxif , 

«  When  I  purpofed  to  make  a  war  in  Bretagnc  by  my  lieutenant^ 
I  made  declaration  thereof  to  you  by  my  chancellor ;  biu  now  that 
I  mean  to  make  a  war  upon  France  in  perfon,  I  will  declare  it  to 
you  myfelf.  That  war  was  to  defend  another  man's  riffht ;  but  this 
IS  to  recover  our  own :  and  that  ended  by  acciden^  but  we  hqpe 
this  (hall  end  in  vidory* 

^  The  French  king  troubles  the  Chriftian  world :  that  which  he 
hath,  is  not  ^is  own,  and  yet  he  feekedi  more;  he  hath  invefted 
himfelf  of  Bretagne,  he  maintaineth  the  rebels  in  Flanders,  and  he 
threateneth  Italy.  For  ourfelves,  he  hath  proceeded  from  diffimula- 
tion  to  negle£l,  and  from  negle£l  to  contumely :  he  hath  afiailed  our 
confederates,  he  denieth  our  tribute;  in  a  word,  he  feeks  war.  So 
did  not  his  lather,  but  fought  peace  at  our  hsuids  ;  and  fo  perhaps 
will  he,  when  good  counfel  or  time  ihall  make  him  fee  as  much  as 
his  father  did. 

<^  Meanwhile,  let  us  make  his  ambidon  our  advantage ;  and  let 
us  not  ftand  upon  a  few  crowns  of  tribujte  or  acknowledgment,  but, 
by  the  favour  of  Almighty  God,  try  our  right  for  the  crown  of 
France  itfelf ;  remembering  that  diere  hath  been  a  French  king  pri- 
foner  in  England,  and  a  king  of  England  crowned  in  France.  Our 
confederaites  are  not  diminifhed  ;  Burgundy  is  in  a  mightier  hand 
than  ever,  and  never  more  provoked  i  &etagne  cannot  &lp  us,  but 
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it  majr  hurt  them ;  new  acquefts  are  more  burdien  than  ftrengthi 
Thcf  malecontehb  of  his  own  kingdom  have  not  been  bafe,  popular^ 
xioir  titulary  impoftors,  but  of  an  higher  nature  j  the  king  of  Spain,' 
doubt  yt  not,  Will  join  with  us,  not  knowin^where  the  French 
king's  ambitiori  will  flay  J  our  holy  father,  the  Pope,  likes  noTra- 
^montane^  ih  Italy.  Biit  howfoever  it  be,  this  matter  of  confederates 
is  rather  to  bfe  thought  on  than  reckoned  on ;  for  God  forbid  but 
England  ihould  be  able  to  get  rciiifon  of  Frailce  without  a  fecond. 

«•  At  fhc  battles  of  Cfeffyj  Poidieirs,  AgiiicOurt,  we  were  of  our- 
fel ves.  Fjaiice  hath  miich  people,  and  few  foldiefs ;  fHey  have  no 
ftable  bands  of  fodt ;  fom^  good  boffe  they  have,  but  thofe  are  forces 
*  which  ate  leaft  fit  fbr  a  defenfive  war,  where  the  a£tlons  are  in  the 
ailailants  choicet  It  was  our  dtforders  Only  that  loft  France ;  and» 
by  the  powef  of  God,  it  is  the  good  peac^  Whidh  we  now  enjoy  that 
will  recover  it;  G6d  hath  hithefto  blefied  my  fword  i  I  have,  in  this 
time  that  I  have  feigned^  weeded  oiit  my  baa  fubjefl;^^  and  tried  m/ 
good  i  itiy  people  aiid  I  know  one  ^itothei',  Which  breeds  confidence  i 
and  If  thefe  fhou'ld  be  any  bad  blood  left  iit  the  kingdbm,  an  honour- 
able forcigii  war  will  vent  it,  or  purify  it.  lii  (Siis  gr€zt  fauiinefs,  let 
me  have  your  advice  and  aid.  if  any  of  yoti  were  to  make  his  fon 
a  knight,  you  might  have  aid 'of  your  tenants  by  law.  This  con-* 
cerns  the  knightho<$d  and  fpurs  or  the  kirigdom,  whereof  I  am  fa- 
ther, and  bolind  n6t  only  to  feek  to  maintain  it,  but  to  advance  it. 
But  for  matter  of  trealure,  let  it  not  be  taken  from  the  pobrcft 
fort,  but  from  thofe  to  whom  the  benefit  of  the  war  may  redound. 
France  is  no  wildernelb  ;  and  I,  that  profcfs  good  hufbandry,  hope 
to  make  the^var,  after  the  beginnings,  to  pay  itfelf;  Oo  together  in 
God's  name,  and  lofe  t\o  timej  for  I  have- Called  this  parliament 
wholly  for  this  caufe.^' 

Thus  fpake  the  king  j  but  for  all  this,  though  he  fhewed  great 
forWftrdnefs  for  a  war,  not  only  to  his  parliament  sCnd  cdUft,  but  to 
his  privy  council  likewife,  (except  the  two  bifliops  and  a  few  more) 
yet  lieyerthelefs,  ih  his  fecret  intentions,  he  had  no  pi/rpofe  to  g^ 
through  with  any  war  upon  France :  but  the  truth  was,  that  he  did 
but  tfaffic  with  that  war,  to  make  his  return  in  money.  He  knew 
well,  that  France  was  now  entire,  and  at  unity  with  itfelf,  and  never 
fo  mighty,  many  years  before :  he  faw,  by  the  tafte  that  he  had  of  hi» 
•forces  fcnt  into  Bretagne,  that  the  French  knew  well  enough  how  to 
make  war  with  the  Engliih,  by  not  putting  thihgs  to  the  hazard  of  a 
batde,  but  wearying  them  by  long  fifeges  of  towns  and  ftrong  forti- 
fied fcncampiqgs.  Jajnes  lit.  of  Scotland,  his  true  frietidand  con-' 
federate,  gorte ;  and  Jaipes  IV.  that  had  fUcCced^d,  wholly  at  the 
devotioii  of  France,  and  ill  affeAed  towards  him.  As  for  the  con- 
Junftions  of  Ferdinando  of  Spain  and  Maximilian,  htf  could  maktf 
no  foundation  upon  them  ;  for  the  one  bad  power  and  not  will,  2ni 
the  other  had  will  and  not  power :  bcfides  that,  Ferdinando  had  but 
newly  taken  breath  from  the  war  with  the  Moors,  and  merchandecf 
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at  tbis  time  with  France  for  the  reftoring  of  the  counties  of  Ruffing^ 
rion  and  Perpignian,  oppignorated  to  the  French-    Neither  was  he 
o\it  of  fear  of  the  difcontents  and  ill  blood  within  the  realm,  which- 
having  ufed  always  to  reprefs  and  appeafe  in  perfon,  he  was  loth  they- 
lIiouTd  find  him  at  a  diftance  beyond  fea,.  and  engaged  in  war.  Find- 
ing, therefore,  the  inconveniencies  and  difficulties  in  the  profecution 
of  a  war,  he  call  with  himfelf  how  to  compafs  two  things :  the  one^ 
how  by  the  declaration  and  inchoation  of  a  war,  to  make  his  profit ;. 
Ac  other,  how  to  come  ofFfrom  the  war  with  faving  of  bis  honour, 
r  or  profit,  it  was  to  be  made  twaways;  upon  his  fubjeds  for  the  ' 
war,  and  upon  his  enemies  for  the  peace :  like  a  good  merchant,. . 
that  maketh  his  gain  both  upon  the  commodities  exported,  and  im-'  ' 
j^rted  back  again.     For  the  point  of  honour,  wherein  he  might  fuf-^- 
fcr  for  giving  over  the  war,  he  coniidered  well,  that  as  he  could  not 
triift  upon  th^  aids  of  Ferdinando  and  Maximilian  for  fupports  or 
war,  fo  the  impuiflance  of  the  one,  and  the  double  proceeding  of  the- 
dtfaer,  lay  fair  for  him  for  occafions  to  accept  of  peace.  Thefe  things- 
he  did  wifely  forefee,.  and  did  as  artificially  condu£i^'  whereby  alL 
things  fell  into  his  lap,  as  he  defired. 

For  as  for  the  parliament,  it  prefently  took  fire>  being  aflectionate- 
of  old  to  the  war  of  France,  and  defirous  afrefh  to  repair  the  dif- 
honour  they  thought  the  king  fuftained  by  the  lofs  of  firetagnet 
therefore  they  advifed  the  king,  with  great  alacrity,  to  imdertake 
the  war  of  France  j.  arid  although  the  parliament  cdnfifled  of  the  firft 
and  fecond  nobility,  together  with  principal  citizens  and  townfmen^ 
yet  worthily  and  juftl)r  refpefting  mbre  the  people,  whofe  deputies 
they  were,  than  their  own  private  perfon5 ;  and  finding,  by  the  lord 
chahceOor's  fpeech,  fhe  king's  inclination  that  way,  they  confented 
that  commiffioners  fhould  go  forth  for  the  gathering  and  levying  of 
a  benevolence  from  the  more  able  fort.^  This  tax,  called  Benevo- 
lence, was.devifed  by  Edward  the  Fourth^  for  which  he  fuftained 
much  enVy.  It  v^as  abolifhed  by  Richard  the  Third,  by  adt  of  par- 
liament, to  Ingratiate  himfelf  with  the  people  -,  and  it  was  how  re- 
vived by  the  l^mg,  but  with  confent  of  parliament  v  for  fo  it  was  not 
in  the  time  of  Edward  the  Fourth :  but  by  this  way  he  raifed  ex- 
ceeding great  fums,  infomuch  as  the  city  ot  London,  in  thofe  days, 
Contributed  nine  thoufand  pounds  and  better,  and  that  chiefly  levied 
upon  the  wealthier  Ibrt.  There  is  a  tradition  of  a  dilemma,  that 
Bifhop  Morton,  the  chancellor,  ufed  to  raife  up  the  benevolence  to 
higher  rates,  and  fome  called  it  his  fork,  and  fome  his  crutch  i  for 
he  had  couched  an  article  in  the  inftrufiions  to  the  commiffioners 
who  were  to  levy  the  benevolence,,  tliat  if  they  met  with  ?.ny  that 
were  fparing,  they  fhould  tell  them,  that  they  muft  needs  have,  be- 
caufe  they  laid  up ;  and  if  they  were  fpenders,  they  mufl  needs  have, 
becaufe  it  was  feen  in  their  port^  and  manner  of  living-  So  neither 
kind  came  amifs. 
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This  parliament  was  merely  a  parliament  of  war;  for  it  wa$  in 
fubftance  bat  a  declaration  of  war  againft  !France  and  Scotland,  with 
ibme  ftatutes  conducing  thereunto,  as  the  fevere  puniihing  of  mort- 
pays,  and  keeping  back  of  foldiers  wages  an4  captains^  me  like  fe* 
verity  for  the  departure  of  foldiers  withoiit  liqence^  strengthening  of 
the  common  law  in  favour  of  prote£bqns  for  thofe  that  were  in  the 
king's  fervice ;  and  the  fetting  the  jgate  open  and  wide  for  men  to 
fell  or  mortgage  their  lands,  without  fines  for  alienation)  to  furnifh 
themfelves  with  money  for  the  war ;  and,  laftly,  the  voiding  of  all 
ScQttilh  men  out  of  England.  There  was  alfo  a  ftatute  for  the  dif<- 
perfmg  of  theftandard  qfthe  exchequer  throughout  England,  thereby 
to  fize  weights  and  meafures  -,  ^nd  two  or  three  more  of  lefs  im- 
jportance. 

^  After  the  parliament  was  broken  up,  which  lafted  not  long,  the 
Jung  went  on  with  his  preparations  for  the  war  of  France;  yet  neg- 
Jeded  not  in  the  me^n  time  the  affairs  of  Maximilian,  for  the  quietr 
jng  of  Flanders^  and  refloring  him  .to  his  authority  amongfl  his  fubr 
jectss  for  at  that  time,  thp  Lord  of  Rayenibin,  being  notonlyifi 
/ubje^  rebelled,  but  a  fervant  revolted,  (and  fo  much  the  more  ma- 
licious and  violent  by  the  aid  of  Bruges  and  Gaunt)  had  taken  the 
town  and  both  the  cailles  of  Sluice,  as  we.fald  before. 

And  having,  by  the  commodity  of  the  haven,  gotten  together  cer- 
tain fhips  and  barks^  Jell  to  a  kind  of  piratical  trade,  robbing  and 
ipoiling,  and  taking  prifoners  the  fhips  and  veflels  of  all  nations  that 
pai&d  along  that  coaft  towards  the  m^irt  of  Antwerp,  or  into  any 
j>art  of  Brabant^  Zeland,  or  Friezland;  beins  ever  well  vidlualled 
from  Piqardy,  befides  the  commodity  of  viduaUfrom  Sluice  and  the 
country  adjacent,  and  the  avails  of  his  own  prizes.  The  French 
affifted  him  ftill  under-hand ;  and  he  likewife,  as  all  men  do  that  have 
.been  of  both  fides,  thought  himfelf  not  iafe,  except  he  depended 
upon  a  third  perfon. 

There  was  a  fraall  town  fome  two  miles  from  Bruges,  towards 
jtfae  fea,  called  Dam,  which  was  a  fort  and  approach  to  Bruges,  and 
liad  a  relation  alfo  to  Sluice.  This  town  the  King  of  the  Romans 
had  attempted  often,  (not  for  any  worth  of  the  town  in  itfelf,  but  be- 
caufe  it  might  choak  Bruges,  and  cut  it  off  from  the  fea)  and  ever 
failed.  But  therewith  the  Duke  of  Saxony  came  down  into  Flanders, 
taking  ujpon  him  the  perfon  of  an  umpire,  to  compofe  things  between 
Maximilian  and  his  fubje£ls,  but  being,,  indeed,  fail  and  affured  to 
Maximilian.  Upon  this  pretext  of  neutrality  and  treaty,  he  repaired 
.to  Bruges,  defuring  of  the  flates  of  Bruges  to  enter  peaceably  intQ 
their  town,  with  a  retinue  of  fome  number  of  men  of  arms  fit  for  his 
eftate,  being  fomewhat  the  more,  as  he  faid,  the  better  to  guard  him 
■in  a  .country  that  was  up  in  arms ;  and  bearing  them  in  hand,  that 
lie  was  to  communicate  with  them  of  divers  matters  of  great  im^ 
portaooe^  for  their  good:  which  having  obtained  of  them,  he  (ent 
bis  ,i;arna£e8  a^  kurbingers  before  him  to  provide  his  lodging  i  lo 
'  I  2  thafk 
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that  his  men  of  war  entered  the  city  in  good  array,  but  in  peaceably 
manner,  and  he  followed.  They  that  went  before  enquired  flill  for 
inns  and  lodgings,  as  if  they  would  have  rcfted  there  all  night,  and 
fo  went  on  till  they  came  to  tl)e  gate  that  leadeth  direftly  towards 
Dam  ;  and  they  of  Bruges  only  gazed  upon  them,  and  gave  thcnn 
paflage.  The*  captains  and  inhabitants  of  Dam  alfo  fufpeft^  iiq 
harm  from  any  that  pafTed  through  Bruges,  and  difcovering  forces 
afar  oflF,  fuppofed  they  had  been  fome  fuccours  that  were  come  from 
their  friends,  knowing  fome  dangers  towards  t^em  i  and  fo  perceiv- 
ing nothing"  but  well  til)  it  was  too  late,  fuffcred  them  to  enter  their 
town;  by  which  kind  of  fleight,  rather  than  ftratagem,  the  town  of 
Dam  wais  taken,  and  the  tbwh  of  Bruges  ihrewdly  blocked  up  ^ 
whereby  they  took  great  difcouragemcnt. 

The  Duke  of  Saxony,  having  Won  the  town  of  Dam.  fent  immcr 
^lately  tp  %  ^^^\  ^^  ^^'  Kim^ppw  that  it  wis  J>luipe  chiefly,  ^d 
the  Lord  Raveni&in,  that  kept  the  rebellion  of  Fland^r^  in  Ijfc ;  and 
that  if  it  pleafed  ihe  king  to  bef^ege  it  by  fea,  he  alfo  would  befiege 
it  by  landj  and  fo  cut  oyt  the  core^of  thofc  wars. 

The  kme,  willing  to  uphold  the  authority  of  Maximilian,  th^ 
better  to  hcud  France  i|i  awe,  and  being  likewife  fued  unto  by  his 
merchants,  for  that  the  feas  were  mych^nfefted  by  the  barks  of  the 
Lord  Ravenftein,  fent  ftraightways  Sir  Edward  Poynings,  a  valiant 
man  and  of  good  fervice,  with  pwclvc  fliips  well  furniftied  with  fol- 
diers  and  artillery,  to  clear  the  feas,  and  to  befie^e  Sluice  on  that 
'part.  I'he  Engliihmen  did  not  only  coop  up  the  Lord  Ravenftein, 
that  he  ftifred  not,  and  likewife  hold  in  ftrait  hege  the  maritime  part 
of  the  town,  but  alfo  aiTailed  one  of  the  caftles,  ana  renewed  the  aflault 
fo  for  twenty  days  fpace,  ifliiipg  ftill  out  of  their  fliips  at  the  ebb,  as 
they  made  great  flaughter  of  thein  of  the  caftle,  who  continually 
fought  with  them  to  repulfe  them  ;  thpugh  of  the  Englifli  part  alio 
were  flain  a  brother  of  the  Earl  of  Oxford's,  and  fome  fiftv  more. 

But  the  fiege  ftill  continuing  more  and  more  ftrait,  and  both  the 
caftles,  which  were  the  principal  ftrength  of  the  tpwn,  being  dil*- 
treffcd,  the  one  by  the  Dukq  of  Saxony,  and  the  o^her  by  the  Eng- 
lifli, and  a  bridge  of  boats,  which  the  Lord  Ravenftein  had  made 
between  both  cailjes,  whereby  fuccours  and  relief  might  pafs  from 
the  one  to  the  other,  being  on  a  night  fet  on  fire  by  the  Englilh^  he, 
defpairing  to  hold  die  town,  yielded,  at  the  laft,  the  caftlels  to  the 
Englifti,  and  the  towp  to  the  Duke  of  Saxony,  by  compofition ; 
which  done,  the  Duke  of  Saxony  and  Sir  Edward  Poynings  treated 
with  them  of  Bruges  to  fubmit  tbemfelves  to  Maximilian  their  lord ; 
which,  after  fome  time,  they  did,  paying,  in  fome  good  part,  the 
charge  of  the  war,  whereby  the  Almains  and  foreign  fuccours  were 
^ifmtfied.  The  example  of  Bruges  other  of  the  revolted  towns  fol- 
lowed, fo  that  Maximilian  grew  to  be  out  of  danger,  but  (as  hrs 
ptznncT  was  to  handle  matters)  never  out  of  neceftity:  and  oir  Ed- 
ward Poynings,  after  he  h^  continued  at  Sluice  fome  good  while, 
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^ill  all  things  were  fettled,  returned  unto  fhe  }dti^  being  then  before 
Bulloigne.  .  ■  „ 

Somewhat  about  this  time  came  letters  from  Ferdinando  and  Ifa**" 
bella^  King  and  Queen  of  Spain,  flenifyinjg  dieir  final  conqtieft  of 
Grenada  from  theMoors ;  which  a&on,  an  itfelf  fo  worthy,  Kli^ 
Ferdinando,  whofe  manner  was  never  to  lofe  any  virtue  for  the  fliew- 
ing,  had  exprefled  and  difplayed  in  his  letters  at  large,  with  aO  the 
particularities  and  religious  pundoes  and  ceremonies  that  were  ob- 
served in  the  reception  pf  that  city  and  kingdom ;  ihewing,  amongft 
other  things,  that  the  king  would  not  by  any  means  in  perfon  enter 
the  city,  until  he  had  firft  aloof  feen  the  crois  fet  up  upon  the  greater 
jtower  of  Qrpn^uia,  wljerebyit  became  Chrifti;m  ground ;  that  like* 
wife^  befprebe  would  enter,  he  did  homage  to  Godabove,  pronounc- 
ing by  an  herald  from  the  height  of  that  tower,  tfcjt  he  did  acknow- 
ledge'to  haye  recovered  that  kingdom  by  the  help  of  God  Almighty, 
and  the  glorious  Virgin,  and  the  virtuous  apoftle  St.  James,  and  the 
holy  father  Innocent  the  Eighth,  together  with  the  aids  and  fervices 
of  his  prelates,  nobles,  and  commons ;  that  yet  he  ftirred  not  from 
his  camp,  till  he  had  feen  a  little  army  of  martyrs,  to  the  number  of 
feven  hundred  and  more  Chriftians  (chat  had  lived  in  bonds  and  fer- 
vitude  as  flavcs  to  the  Moors)  pafs  before  his  eyes,  fmging  a  pfalm 
for  their  redemption  ;  and  that  he  had  ^iven  tribute  unto  God  hf 
alms  and  relief 'extended  to  them  all,  for  his  admiffion  into  the  city: 
Thefc  things  were  in  thp  letters^  with  mapy  more  ceremonies  of  a 
kind  of  holy  oftentation. 

The  king,  ever  willing  to  put  himfelf  into  the  confort  or  quire  of 
all  religious  anions,  and  naturally  afleding  much  the  King  of  Spain, 
(as  far  as  one  king  can  affed  another)  partly  for  his  virtues,  and 
partly  for  a  counterpoifc  to  France,  upon  the  receipt  of  thcfe  letters, 
fent  all  his  nobles  and  prelates  that  were  about  the  court,  together 
with  Ae  pi^yor  and  aldermen  of  London,  in  great  folemnity  to  the 
church  of  Paul's^  there  to  hear  a  declaration  from  the  lord  chan- 
cellor, now  cardmal.      Whep  they  were  aflembled,  the  cardinal 
((landing  upon  the  upperrrioft  ftep,  or  half  pace  before  the  quire, 
and  all  the  nobles,  prelates,  and  governors  of  the  city,  at  the  foot  of 
the  ftairs)  made  a  fpeech  to  them,  letting;  them  know,  that  they  were 
aflemblea  in  that  confecrate  place  to  img  unto  God  a  new  fong ; 
*  For  that,"  faid  he, "  thefe  many  years  the  Cbriftans  have  not  gained 
new  sroupd  or  territory  upon  the  {nfidels,  nor  enlarged  and  fet  fur*- 
ther  bounds  to  th^  Chriftian  world ;  but  this  is  now  done  by  the 
proweft  apd  devotion  of  Ferdinando  and  Ifabetla,  Kings  of  Spain, 
who  have^  (o  their  immortal  honour,  recovered  the  great  and  rich 
kingdom  of  Grenada,  and  the  populous  and  mighty  city  of  the  fame 
name,  from  die  Moors,  having  been  in  pofitffion  thereof  by  the  fpace 
of  feven  hundred  years  and  more ;  for  which,  this  aflembly  and  all 
ChrUHans,  are  to  rend<^r  laud  and  thanks  unto  God,  and  to  celebrate 
tl^s  00^  a£l  of  die  King  of  Spain }  who  lA  this  is  not  only  viSorious, 
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but  ^ofiolic^  jn  4ffi  amn^  of  Ae)iir  proviiiccs  to  the  Chrifiian 

iaith :  and  die  rather,  for  that  ibis  viStory  and  conqueft  is  obtained 
m^aujt  mupbcAiTtpnof  ^Iqq4  -»  whereby  it  is  to  be  hoped^  that  there 
ftaH  be^ine^j  ijioj  only  j>ew  territory,  but  infinite  fouls  to  the  church 
of  tChjw^  whom  the  Aimighty,  as  it  feems,  would  have  live  to  be 
coaveiteid*"  Herewitbal  he  did  relate  jfo^e  c^  the  nm^l  memorable 
particulars  of  .the  <war  and  vid€>ry ;  aad  after  his  fpeecb  ended,  the 
wbple  aflembly  w(ent  folemnly  in  proc^S^u^  and  T^  J)euni  was 
fiing* 

Immediately  after  the  folemivty,  ithe  ki^g  kept  his  May^j  at  hi$ 
palace  of  Shelne,  now  Richmond  j  where,  to  warm  tHe  .blood  of  his 
nobility  ;md  gaU^ts  a^nfl  the  w^,  he  kept  ^reat  tTjiumphs  of 
juftine  an4  tourney,  during  all  that  month :  in  which  fpace  it  fb  fe}| 
put,  mat  Sir  James  Parker  gnd  Hugh  Vaitf^hiMi,  ope  of  the  king's 
^eiitlemen-ufners,  having  had  a  controveriy  touc|iijpg. certain  arms 
that  the  king  at  arms  had  given  Vai^ghap,  wore  appointed  to  run 
fome  couri^  one  againft  anotli<;r^  and  by  accident  of  a  faulty 
helmet  that  Parker  h^  on,,  he  was  flricken  into  tlie  mouth  at  the 
fk&  courfe,  fo  that  his  tongue  was  borne  unto  the  hinder  part  of  his 
head,  in  fuch  fort  that  he  died  prefently  upon  the  place :  which,  be- 
cade  of  the  controverfy  precedent,  and  the  death  that  followed,  wa^ 
accounted  amongfl  ^e  vulgair  as  a  combat  or  ti:ial  of  right.  The 
kir^  towards  the  end  of  this  fuipmer,  having  put  his  forces,  where- 
witb  be  meant  to  invade  prance,  in  readineis,  ^butib.as  they  were 
not  yet  met  or  muflered  together)  fent  Urfwick  (now  made  his 
^4xnoner)  and  Sir  John  Rifleyto  Maximilian ;  to  jet  him  koow^  that 
he  was  in  arms,  readv  to  pais  the  feas  into  France,  and  did  but  exped 
^0  bear  from  him,  iHrnen  and  where  be  did  appoint  to  join  with  bim^ 
according  to  bis  promife  made  unto  him  by  Countebalt,  his  am* 
Wflador. 

The  Englifh  ambaiT^ors,  having  repaired  to  Maximilian,  did  find 
his  power  and  promife  at  a  very  great  diftance  j  he  being  utterly 
junprovided  of  nven,  money,  and  arms,  for  any  fuch  e^terprize :  for 
Maximilian  having  neither  wine  to  fly  on,  (for  that  hi^  patrimpny 
of  Auftria  was  not  in  his  hands,  nis  father  being  then  living  ;  and  on 
the  other  fide,  his  matrimonial  territories  of  Flanders  being  partly 
in  dower  to  his  mpther-in-la.w,  and  partly  not  feryiceable,  in  reijpe^ 
pf  the  late  rebellions^  was  thereby  deftitute  of  means  to  enter  into 
.war.  The  ambafladors  iaw  this  well,  but  wifelv  thought  fit  to 
advertife  the  king  thereof,,  rather  than  to  retti^-n  memfelves  till  the 
king's  further  pleafure  were  known :  the  rather,  for  that  Maximilian 
.himielf  fpake  as  great  as  ever  he  did  before,  and  entertained  them 
with  dillatory  anfwers;  fo  as  the  formal  part  of  their  ao^baflage  might 
.well  warrant  and  require  their  fuither  ftay.  The  king  hereupon 
(who  doubted  as  much  before,  an4  f^^w  through  his  buiinefs  frogi 
ithe  beginning)  wrpte  back  to  ^  the  ambaiTadors,  commending  dieir 
jdifer^on  in  not  r^turningp  and  wiUing  them  to  keep  the  ftate  jimerein 
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thev  found  MaximiUah,  a$  a  fecret,  till  \hey  be^  further  firotii  birii ; 
ana  mean  while  went  on  witK  his  voyage  royal  for  France,  fuppfeffiiig 
for  a  time  this  advertifemenf  fouching  Maxufuliah's  poverty  ana 
di(ability. 

By  this  time  was  drawn  together  a  great  and  pdiflant  army  iri(<$ 

the  city  of  London;    in  which  were,  Thomas  JVlarqui^  Dorfet, 

Thomas  Earl  of  Arundel,  Thomas  Earl  of  Derby,  George  Earl  of 

Shrevefbury,  Edmond  Earl  of  Suffolk,  Edward  Earl  of  DevonOxire^ 

George  Earl  of  Kent,  the  Earl  of  EiTex,  Thomas  Earl  of  Ormond, 

with  a  great  number  of  barons,  knights,  and  principal  gentlemen  i 

and  amongft  them  Richard  ThonEias,  much  noted  for  the  brav^ 

troops  that  he  brought  out  of  Wales  }  the  army  riHng  in  the  whole 

to  the  number  of  five  and  twenty  thoufand  foot,  and  fixteen  hundred 

borfe  i  over  which,  the  king  (conftant  lA  his  ^ccuftpmed  trufi  anct 

employment)  made  Jafper  Duke  of  Bedford,  and  John  Earl  of 

Oxford,  generals  under  his  own  perfon.     The  9th  of  September,  in 

the  eighth  year  of  his  reign,  he  departed  from  Grednwich  towards 

the  fea  ;  all  men  wondering  that  he  took  that  feafon^  being  Co  near 

vjdnter,  to  begin  the  vear  5  and  -fome  thereupon  gathering  it  was  a 

figtl  that  the  war  would  hot  be  long.     Nevertbelefs,  the  king  gave 

out  the  contrary,  thus :  That  he  intended  not  to  m^ke  a  fummer 

bufmefs  of  it,  out  a  refolute  war  (without  term  prefixed)  until  he 

recovered  France ;  it  (killed  not  much  when  he  began  if ;  efpecially,  ' 

having  Calais  at  his  back,  where  he  might  wirifef,  if  the  re^fon  o? 

the  war  fo  required*    The  6th  of  0<Sh)ber,  he  embarked  at  Sand^ch, 

and  the  fame  day  took  land  at  Calais,  which  was  the  rendezvous 

iVhere  all  his  forces  were  alligned  to  meet.     But  in  this  his  journey 

towards  the  fea-fide,  (wherein,  for  the  caufe  that  we  (hall  now  fpeak 

of,  he  hovered  fo  much  the  longer)  he  had  received  letters  from. the 

Lord  Cordes  ;  who,  the  hotter  he  vtras  againft  the  Englifh  in  thne  of 

war,  had  the  more  credit  in  a  negociation  of  peace ;  and  befides  vras 

held  a  man  open,  and  of  good  faith :  in  which  letters  ther6  Was  made 

an  overture  ot  peace  from  the  French  kine,  with  fuch  conditions^  a^ 

were  fomewhat  to  the  king's  tafte :  but  mis  was  carried  at  the  nrft 

with  Wonderful  fecreiy.     The  king  was  no  fooner  come  to  Calais^ 

but  the  calm  winds  ot  peace  began  to  blow :  fbr,  firft,  the  Englifli 

ambafladors  returned  out  of  Flanders  from  Maximili^,  and  certified 

the  king  that  he  was  not  to  hope  for  ariy  aid  from  Maximilian,  for 

thathe  was  altogether  improvided:  his  will  was  good ;  but  he  lacked 

money :  and  this  was  made  known  and  fpread  through  the  army. 

And  although  the  Englifh  were  therewithal  nothing  difmayed ;  and 

that  it  be  the  manner  of  foldiers,  upon  bad  news,  to  fpeak  the  more 

Bravely  5  yet  neverthelefs  it  was  a  kind  of  preparative  to  a  peace* 

Inftahtly  in  the  neck  of  this  (as  the  king  had  laid  it)  came  news  that 

Ferdinando  and  Ifabella,  Kings  of  Spain,  bad  concluded  a  peace  widi 

King  Charles  s  and  that  Charles  had  reftoredunto  them  the  counties 

of  Kuffignon  and  Perpignian,  which  formerly  were  mortgaged  by 
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John  King  of  Arragon  (Fcrdinaodo's  fiither)  unto  France,-  for  three 
Hundred  thoiifand  crowns :  which  debt  was. alio  upon  this  peace^  by 
Charles  clearly  releafed.  This  came  Mq  handfomely.to  put  on  the 
peace ;  both  becaufe  fo  potent  a  confederate  was  fallen  off,  and  be- 
caufe  it  was  a  fair  example  of  a  peace  bought;  fo  as  the  king  (bould 
not  be  the  fole  merchant  in  this  peace.  Upon  thefe  airs  of  peace,  the 
king  was  content  that  the  Biihop  of  Exeter  and  the  Lord  Daubigney^ 
governor  of  Calais,  (bould  give  a  meeting  unto  the  Lord  Cordes,  for 
the  treaty  of  a  peace :  but  hiiiifclf  neverthelefs,  and  bii  army,  the  1 5th 
of  Oflober,  removed  from  Calais^  and  in  four  days  march  fat  lum 
down  before  Bullbigne. 

During  this  fiege  of  Biilldigne,  iirfiich  cohtinUed  ri^f  a  ihontli, 
there  paUed  no  memorable  accident  of  War,  oiily  Sir  John  Savage,  a 
valiant  captain,  was  flain,  riding  about  the  walls  of  the  town  to  take 
a  view*  The  town  was  both  well  fortified  and  Well  manned,  yet  it 
was  diftreflcd,  and  ready  for  an  aiTault^  which,  if  it  had  beeft  given, 
as  was  thought,  Would  have  coil  much  blood;  but  yet  the  town  would 
have  been  cari'ied  in  the  end.  Meanwhile,  a  peace  Was  concluded 
by  the  commifEoners,  to  continue  for  both  the  kings  lives,-  ^^dlere 
there  was  no  article  of  importance,  being,  in  efFed^  rather  a  bargain 
than  a  treaty ;  for  all  things  remained  as  they  were,  fave  that  there 
fhould  be  paid  to  the  king  feven  hundred  and  foity-iive  thoufand  ducats 
in  prefent  for  his  charges  in  that  journey,  and  five  and  twenty  thou^ 
'  fand  crowns  yearly  for  his  charges  fufiained  in  the  aids  of  the  Bre- 
tons ;  for  which  annual,  though  he  had  Maximilistn  bound  before 
for  thofe  charges,  yet  he  counted  the  alteration  of  the  hand  as  much 
as  the  principal  debt :  and  befides,  it  was  left  fomewhat  indefinitely, 
when  it  fhould  determine  or  expire,  which  made  the  Englifh  efleem 
it  as  a  tribute  carried  under  fair  terms ;  and  the  truth  is,  it  was  paid 
both  to  the  king,  and  to  his  fon  I^ing  Henry  VIU.  longer  than  it 
could  continue  upon  any  computation  of  charges.  There  were  alfo 
afligned,  by  the  French  king,  unto  all  the  king's  principal  counfeilors 
great  penfions,  befides  rich  gifts  for  die  prefent ;  which,  whether  the 
king  did  permit,  to  fave  his  own  purfe  from  rewards,  or  to  communi- 
cate the  envy  of  a  bufmefs  that  was  difpleafmg  to  his  people,  was 
diverfelv  interpreted ;  for  certainly  the  king'  had  no  gte^  fancy  to 
own  this  peace ;  and  therefore,  a  litde  before  it  was  Concluded,  he 
had  under-hand  procured  fbnie  of  his  befl  captains  and  men  of  wai* 
to  advife  him  to  a  peace  under  their  hands,  in  an  earneil  manner,  in 
the  nature  of  a  fupplication :  but  the  truth  is,  this  peace  was  wel- 
come to  both  kings ;  to  Charles,  for  that  it  aiTured  unto  him  the  pol- 
feflion  of  Bretagne,  and  freed  the  enterprize  of  Naples ;  to  Henry, 
for  that  it  fiHcd  his  coft'ers,  and  that  he  forefaw  at  that  time  a  ftorm  of 
inward  troubles  coming  upod  him,  which  prefendy  after  brake  forth. 
But  it  gave  no  lefs  difcontent  to  the  nobility  and  principal  perfbns  of 
the  army,  who  had  many  of  them  fold  or  engaged  their  eflates  upon 
the  hopes  of  the  war.     They  ftuck  not  to  fay,  that  the  king  cared 
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not  to  plume  hi»  nobility  and  people^  to  feather  binrtfein  And  fome 
mack  ^^mfdves  merry  with  ths^  the  king  had  ftid  in  parliament^ 
That  after  the  war  was  once  begun,  he  doubted  not  but  to  make  it 
pay  itfelf ;  &yina^  he  bad  kept  promife. 

Having  riienlrom  BulMene,  he  went  to  Calais,  where  he  ftayed 
feme  time ;  from  whence  alk>  he  wrote  letters  (which  was  a  courtefy 
that  ht  fometimes  ufed)  to  the  mayor  of  London,  and  aldermen  US' 
brethren;  half  bragging  what  great  fums  he  had  obtained  for  the 
peace;  knowing  wel^  that  fiiU  coffers  bf  the  kin^  it  ever  good  news . 
to  London :  and  better  news  it  would  have  been,  tf  their  benevolence 
had  been  but  a  loan.  And  upon  the  1 7th  of  December  following,  he 
feturned  to  WeftminAer,  where  he  kept  his  Chriftmas*       ^ 

Soon  after  the  king^s  return,  he  feiK  the  Order  of  the  Garter  ta 
Alphonfo  Duke  ofCalabria,  eldeft  fon  to  Ferdinando,  King  of  Naples  ^ 
an  honour  fixight  by  that  prince,  to  hold  him  up  in  the  eyes  of  the' 
Italians^  who,  expefting  the  arms  of  Charles,  madb  great  account 
of  the  amity  o(F  England  for  a  bridle  to  France.  It  was  received  by 
Alphonfo  with  all  the  ceremMiy  and  pomp  that  couid  be  deviied ;  as 
things  ttfe  to  be  carried,  that  are  intended  for  opinion.  It  was  fent 
b^  urfwick;  upon  whom  the  king  beftowed  this  ambai&ge,  to  help* 
him^  after  many  dry  employments. 

At  this  time  [1492]  the  king  began  again  to*  be  haunted  with' 
^irics,  by  the  magic  and  curious  arts  of  the  Lady  Margaret ;  who 
raifed  up  the  ghoft  of  Richard  Duke  of  York,  feeoiid  fon  to  King 
Edwaird  lV«  to  walk  and  vex  the  king.  This  was  a  finer  counter* 
felt  ftone  than  Lambert  Simnell,  better  done,  and  worn  upon  greater 
hands ;  being  graced  srfter  with  the  wearing  of  a  King  of  France,  and 
aKin#  of  Scotland,  not  of  a  Duchefe  c^  Burgundy  only:  and  for 
Simnell,  there  was  not  much  in  him,  more  than  that  he  was  a  hand- 
Ibme  boy,  and  did  not  (hame  his  robes.  But  this  youth  (of  whom 
we  are  now  to  fpeak)  was  fuch  a  mercurial,  as  the  like  hath  feldom 
been  k^own,  and  could  make  his  own  part  if  at  any  time  he  chanced 
to  be  out:  wherefore,  this  being  one  of  the  ftrangeft  examples  of  a 
perfenation  ^at  ever  was  in  elder  op  later  times,  it  deferveth  to  be  diT- 
covered,  and  related  at  the  fuH ;  although  the  king's  manner  of  ihew- 
k^  things,  by  pieces  and  bv  dark  lights,  hath  fo  muffled  it,  that  it 
hath  left  it  almoft  as  a  mymry  to  diis  day. 

The  LsAf  Margaret  (whom  the  king's  friends  called  Juno,  be- 
caufe  file  was  to  him  as  Juno  was  to  %neas,  ftirring  botli  heaverv 
and  heB  to  do  him  mifehirf)  for  a  fouhdation  of  her  particular  prac- 
^ces  a^inft  him,  did  conrinuaiiy,  by  all  means  pofiible«  nouriih, 
maintain,  and  divulge  the  flying  opinion^  That  RicHard  Duke  of 
York,  fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV.  was  not  murdered  in  the  Tower, 
as  was  given  out,  but  faved  alive  j  for  that  thofe  who  were  employed 
in  Aat  rarbarous  fiad,  having  deftroyed  the  elder  brother,  were  ftricken' 
widi  remorfe  and  compaffion  towards  the  younger,  and  ict  him  privily 
At  liberty  t^ftck  bis  fortune.    This  loreihe  caft  abroad,  thinking 
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that  this  fame  and  belief,  together  with  the  frcfli  example  of  Lambert 
Simncll,  would  draw  at  one  time  or  other  feme  birds  to  ftrike  upon 
It.  Stie  ufcd  likewife  a  further  diligence,  not  committing  all  to  chance  z 
for  fhe  had  feme  fecret  efpials  (like  to  the  Turks  commiffioners  fow 
children  of  tribute)  to  look  abroacd  for  handfome  and  graceful  youths, 
to  make  Plantagenets  and  Dukes  of  York.  At  the  laft  (he  did  light 
on  one,  in  whom  all  things  met,  as  one  would  wiih,  to  ferveher  turn.,, 
for  a  counterfeit  of  I^ichard  Duke  of  York. 

^i  his  was  Perkin  Warbeck,  whofe  adventures  we  ihall  now  de- 
fcribc.  For,  iirft,  the  years  agreed  well.  Secondly,  he  was  a  youth, 
of  fine  favour  and  (hape ;  but,  more  than  that,  he  had  fuch  a  crafty  and 
bewitching  fafliion,  both  to  move  pity  and  to  induce  belief,  as  was 
like  a  kind  of  fafcination  and  inchsCntment  to  thofe  that  faw  him,  or 
heard  him.  Thirdly,  he  had  been  from  his  childhood  fuch  a  wan- 
derer, or  (a?  the  king  called  bim)  fuch  a  land-loper,  as  it  was  extremely- 
hard  to  hunt  out  his  neft  and  parents :  neither  again  could  any  man, 
by  company  or  converfing  with  him,  be  able  to  fay  or  detect  well^ 
what  he  was,  he  did  fo  flit  from  place  to  place*.  Laftly,  there  was  a 
circumftance  (which  is  mentioned  by  one  that  wrote  in  the  fame 
time)  that  is  very  likely  to'lvave  made  fomewhat  to  the  matter^ 
which  is,  that  King' Edward  IV.  was  his  godfather:  which,  as  it  is 
fomewhat  fufpicious,  for  a  wanton  prince  to  become  gofSp  in  fo  mean 
a  houfe,  and  might  make  a  man  think  that  he  might  indeed  have  in 
him  feme  bafe  blood  of  the  Houfe  of  York ;  fo  at  the  leaft  (thpugh 
that  were  not)  it  might  give  the  occafion  to  the  boy,  in  being  called 
King  Edward's  godfon,  or  perhaps,  in  fport.  King  Edward's  ion,  to 
entert;»in  fuch  thoughts  into  his  head.  For,  tutor  he  had  none. (for 
ought  that  appears)  as  Lambert  Simnell  had,  until  he  came  unto  the 
Lady  Margaret,  who  in(lru£led  him* . 

Thus  therefore  it  came  topafs :  There  was  a  townfman  of  Tournay, 
that  had  borne  ofHce  in  that  town,  whofe  name  was  John  O^eck,  a 
convert  Jew,  married  to  Catharine  de  Faro,  whofe  buiinefs  drew  him. 
to  live  for  a  time  with  his  wife  at  London,  in  King  Edward  IV. 's 
days  i  during  which  time  he  had  a  fon  by  her;  and  being  known  in 
court,  the  king,  either  out  of  a  religious  noblenefs,  becaufe  he  was  a 
convert,  or  upon  foi^ie  private  acquaintance,  did  him  the  honour  as  to. 
be  godfather  to  his  child,  and  named  him  Peter :  biit  afterwards 
proving  a  dainty  and  effeminate  youth,  he  was  commonly  called  by 
the  diminutive  of  his  name,  Peter-Kin,  or  Perkin ;  for,  as  for  the 
name  of  Warbeck,  it  was  given  him  when  they  did  but  guefs  at  it,. 
before  examinations  had  been  taken :  but  yet  he  had  been  fo  mucK 
talked  on  by  that  name,  as  it  ftuck  by  him  after  his  true  name  oS 
OPjeck  was  known.  While  he  was  a  young  child,  his  parents 
returned  with  him  to  Tournay :  then  was  he  placed  in  die  houfe  of 
a  kinfman  of  his,  called  John  Stenbeck,  at  Antwerp  ;  and  fo  roved 
up  and  d jwn  between  Antwerp  and  Tournay,  and  other  towns  of 
Flanders,  for  a  good  time  ^  living  much  in  EngUib  company,  and 
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having  the  Ilngliih  tongue  perfSs^t :  in  which  timC)  being  grown  a 
comely  youth,  he  was  brought^  by  fome  of  the  efpials  of  the  Lady 
Margaret,  unto  her  prefence ;  who  viewing  him  well,  and  (being 
that  he  had  a  face  and  perfonage  that  would  bear  a  noble  fortune  ; 
siiid  finding  him  otherwife  of  a  fine  fpirit  and  winning  behaviour  ; 
thought  fbe  had  now  found  a  curious  piece  of  marble,  to  carve  out 
an  image  of  a  Duke  of  York.  She  kept  him  by  her  a^reat  while ; 
but  with  extreipe  fecrefy :  the  while,  {he  inflruded  him,  by  many 
cabinet  conferences— Firft,  in  princely  behaviour  and  geflure ; 
teaching  him  how  he  fhould  keep  flate,  and  yet  with  a  modefl  fen& 
of  his  misfortunes.  Then  fhe  informed  him  of  all  the  circumflances 
and  particulars  that  concerned  the  perfoa  of  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
which  he  was  to  a£t :  deicribing  unto  him  the  perfooages,  lineaments^ 
and  features  of  the  king  and  queen  his  pretended  parents ;  and  of  his  * 
brother,  and  fiders,  and  divers  others  that  were  neareft  him  in  his 
childhood ;  together  with  all  ^jaflagcs,  fome  fecret  fome  common, 
that  were  fit  for  a  child's  memory,  until  the  death  of  King  Edward. 
Then  fhe  added  the  particulars  of  the  time,  from  the  king's  death, 
until  he  and  his  brother  were  committed  to  the  Tower ;  •  as  well 
during  the  time  he  was  abroad,  as  while  he  was  in  San^a^. 
As  for  the  times  while  he  was  in  the  Tower,  and  the  manner  of  his 
brother's  death,  and  his  own  efcape,  fhe  knew  they  were  things  that 
a  very  few  could  controul  5  and  therefore  fhe  taught  him  only  to  tell 
a  iinooth  and  likely  tale  of  thoie  matters,  warning  him  not  to  vary 
from  it.  It  was  agreed  likewife  between  them,  what  account  he 
fhould  give  of  his  peregrination  abroad ;  intermixing  many  things, 
which  were  true,  and  fuch  as  they  knew  others  could  teflify,  for  the 
credit  of  the  reft :  but  ftill  making  them  hang  together,  with  the  part 
he  was  to  play.  She  taught  him  likewife  how  to  avoid  fundry  captious 
and  tempting  queftions,  which  were  liked  to  be  afked  of  him :  but, 
in  this  fhe  fouxid  him  of  himfelf  fo  nimble  and  fhifting,  as  fhe  trufted 
much  to  his  own  wit  and  readinefs,  and  therefore  laboured  the  lefs 
in  it.  Laftly,  fhe  raifed  his  thoughts  with  fome  prefcnt  rewards,  and 
further  promifes ;  fetting  before  him  chiefly  the  glory  and  fortune  of 
a  crovTn,  if  things  went  well ;  and  a  fure  refuge  to  her  court,  if  the' 
worfl  fhould  fall.  After  fuch  time  as  fhe  thought  he  was  perfefl  in. 
his  leiFon,  fbe  began  to  cafl  with  herfelf  from  what  coafl  this  blazing 
fiar  fhould  iirfl  appear,  and  at  what  time  it  mud  be  upon  the  hoi-izon 
of  Ireland',  for  there  had  the  like  meteor  ftronginfluence  before:  the 
time  of  the  apparition  to  be,  when  the  king  fhould  be  engaged  into  a 
war  with  France. .  But  well  fhe  knew,  that  whatfoever  mould  come 
from  her,  would  be  held  fuipeded  ;  and  therefore  if  he  fhould  go  out 
of  Flanders  immediately  into  Ireland,  fhe  might  be  thought  to  have 
fome  hand  in  it.  And  bcfides,  the  time  was  not  yet  ripe,  for  that  the 
two  kings  Were  then  upon  tenns  of  peace :  therefore  fhe  wheeled 
^bout ;  and  to  put  all  fufpicion  afar  off,  and  loth  to  keep  him  any 
longer  by  her  (for  that  fhe  knew  fecrets  arc  not  long  lived)  fhcfent 
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him  uoknown  Inio  Poitugdi  i^ritb  the  h^iy  Enmffotit  an  Endifli 
Itdy,  that  nnbtfLed  forPoftufal  al  that  time;  with  (omc  privadc>of 
her  owii)  to  have  an  eye  upon  aim;  and  there  he  «rais  to  remain,  and 
tpcKpefiherfiirtberdtredtiont:  anthemcaiitimey fteomittsdnot  to 
prepare  tUnga  for  bit  better  wdotmcj  and  accepting^  not  only  in  the 
ktng^m  of  Iceland*  but  in  the  oaurt  of  Fcance.  He  continMed  in 
Portugal  about  a  yeara  and  bythattime,  the  King  of  England  caUed 
his  parliamcnc  (as  hath  been  laid)  and  declared  open  war  againft 
France.  Vow  did  the  fign  reign,  and  the  confteBacion  was  come, 
under  which  Perkin  wo^  9fV^^  •  *>>'  tfaerefiM-e  he  was  ftraieht 
lent  unto  by  the  dudieis  to  ^  for  Irdand,  according  to  the  Srlk 
4eiignment.  Inlrelaodhe  did  arrive  at  the  town  of  Coric  rwfaen  be 
was  come  dtither,  his  own  tak  was,  (when  iieamade  his  confeffion 
afterwards)  That  the  IriOunen,  fin^n^  him  in  fome  good  cknths, 
came  flocking  about  him,  and  bare  him  down,  that  he  was  the  Duke 
of  Clarence,  mat  had  been  there  before :  and  aftor,  that  he  was  Richard 
the  Third's  bafe  ion :  and  laftly,  that^  was  Richard  Duke  of  York, 
fecond  fon  to  Edward  IV*  but  that  he,  for  his  part,  renounced  all 
tfaeie  things,  and  ofiered  to  fwear  upon  the  Holy  Evangelifts,  that  be 
was  no  fueh  man ,  till  at  laft  they  forced  it  upon  him,  and  bade  him 
fear  nothing,  and  fo  forth.  But  the  truth  is,  that  immediately  vpoo 
bis  coming  into  Ireland,  he  took  upon  him  the  faid  perfon  of  the  Duke 
of  York,  and  drew  unto  him  complices,  and  partakers,  by  all  the 
means  he  could  devife ;  infomuch,  as  he  wrote  his  letters  unto  the 
£ark  of  Defmond  and  Kildare,  to  come  in  to  his  aid,  and  be  of  his 
party  j  the  originals  of  which  letters  are  yet  extant. 

Somewhat  l^re  this  time,  the  duchels  had  gained  unto  her,  a  near 
iervant  of  King  Henry's  ovni,  one  Stephen  Prion,  his  fecrekiy  (or 
the  French  tongue ;  an  ai^ve  man,  but  turbulent  and-dticontented« 
Tbis  prion  haq  fled  over  to  Charles  tlie  French  king,  and  put  him- 
felf  into  his  fervice^  at  fuch  time  as  he  began  to  be  in  open  emiuty 
m^  the  king*  Now  King  Charles,  when  he  underii:ood  of  theper-f- 
fon  and  attempts  of  Perkin,  (ready  of  himfelf  \o  embrace  all  advan-r 
tages  againft  the  King  of  England,  inftigated  by  Frion,  ^nd  (or^ 
merly  prepared  by  the  L^y  Market)  forthwith  difpatchedone  Lucas, 
aiKl  this  Frion,  in  the  nature  ot  ambafladors  to  Perkin  j  to  advartHb 
him  of  the  king's  good  inclination  to  him,  i^d  that  he  was  refolved 
to  aid  him  to  recover  his  right  againft  Kin^  Henry,  an  ufurper  of 
England,  and  an  enemy  of  France ;  and  wiflicd  him  to  come  oire^ 
Unto  him  at  PariSt  Perkin  thought  himfeif  in  heaven  now  that  ho 
was  invited  by  fo  ^reat  a  king,  in  fo  honourable  a  manner ;  and  im? 
muting  unto  his  friends  in  Irelaod,  for  their  encouragement,  how 
fortune  called  him,  and  what  great  hopes  he  had,  (ajled  prefentlj 
into  France^  When  he  was  come  to  the  court  of  France,  the  king 
received  him  with  great  honour ;  faluted,  and  ftiled  him  by  the  name 
of  the  Duke  of  York  i  lodged  him,  and  accommodated  him  in  great 
liate:  and  the  better  to  give  him  tht  i^prefimtation  aod  ihe  oouoDe^ 
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nance  c/a  pritice»  afigned  bima  guatdior  kis  pcfioii,  wbecepf  llir 
Lord  Congrelall  was  captain.     The  courtiers  likewife  (thoM^  it  b^ 
ill  mocking  with  the  French^  a^plkd  th^ooielves  to  their  king  s  bea^ 
feeing  there  was  reafon  x)f  ftate  for.it.     At  the  iaroe  time  ther«  re« 
paired  unto  Perkia  divers  £fl^liibmen  of  quality  j  Sir  Creor^  NevUc^ 
Sir  John  Taylor,  and  about  one  hundred  more;  aad  amongft  the 
reft,  this  Stephen  Frxon,  of  whom  we  {pakc\  who  followed  his  for«* 
tune  both  th^  and  for  a  long  time  lifter,  and  was  indeed  bis  principal 
coun&Uor  and  inftrument  in  all  his  prpqeedings.   But  all  this,  09  tbr 
French  king's  pact,  was  but  a  trick,  the  better  to  bow  King  Heaiy 
tp  pea^e ;  and  theiefore  upon  the  firftgr^nof  incenfe  diat  was  (acri* 
ficed  upon  the  ^lite^  of  peace  at  Bulloigne,  Perktn-was  fmoked  aw^y^ 
Yet  would  not  the  French  king  deliver  him  up  to  Kii^g  Henry  (as  he 
was  laboured  to  do)  for  his  honour's  fake,  but  warned  hin^away,  aaj 
difiaifled  hj:B :  and  Ferkin,  on  bis  part,  was  ready  to  be  gone,  doubt*, 
ing  be  miztu  be  caught  up  undei^hand.    He  therefore  took  his  waf 
into  Flandere  onto  the  Ducheis  of  Burgundy ;  pretending,  that  hav^^ 
ipg  been  varioufly  toiled  by  Fortune,  be  direded  his  courte  thither^  a» , 
to  a  iafe  harbour;  no  ways  taking  knowledge  that  he  had  ever  beoi 
there  before,  but  as  if  that  had  b^  his  iirft  addreis.    The  duch^ 
on  the  other  part,  made  it  as  ne^  and  ftrange  to  fee  hio) ;  pretending^ 
at  the  firft,  thatihe  was  taught  and  made  wife  by  thee^mpi^iif 
Lambert  Simnell,  how  ihe  did.admit  of  any  counterfeit  ftuff  ^  tbougi^ 
even  in  th«t.  ihe  faid,  ihe  was  apt  fuUy  -uuisiied.    She  pretended  s^ 
the  firft,  (and  that  was  ever  in  the  pireieace  of  others)  to  poie  him  and 
jlft  him,  thereby  to  try  whether  be  were  indeed  the  very  Dvdoe  <£ 
York,  or  no :  but  feeming  to  receive  full  iatis£M^on  by  his  aafwei% 
flie  then  feigned  herfelf  to  be  tranfported  with  a  kind  of  aftoni^ineo^ 
Diixtof  joy  and  wonder,  at  his  miraculous  deliverance^  j-eceivin|( 
faiaiy  as'if  ne  were  rifen  from  d^ith  to  life ;  and  inferring,  tjiat  God; 
who  bad  in  fuch  wonderful  manner  preierved  him  from  death,  di4 
likewife  referve  him  for  fome  great  and  profperoos  fortune.     As  fiar 
his^difmi^on  out  of  France  t^ey  inteipreted  it  pot^  as  if  he  werp 
4ete«Stod  or  neg^eAed  for  a  counterfeit  decdiver  ^  but  contrariwifi^ 
that  it  did  <hew  manifeftly  unto  the  world,  that  he  was  fome  great 
.matter,  for  that  it  was  his  abandoning  that^  in  efe£t,  made  .the 
peace;  beiqg  no  more  but  the  (acrificing  of  a  poor  diftrofied  prince 
unto  the  utoity  and  ambition  of  two  mighty  monarchs.    Neither 
ms  Peckin  for  his  part  wanting  to  himiof,  either  in  gracious  an) 
princely  behaviour,  or  in  ready  and  appofite  anfwers,  or  in  contenting 
and  careffii^  thofe  that  did  supply  themfelves  unto  him,  or  in  preior 
•  fcom  and  diwain  to  thofe  that  famed  to  doubt  of  him  i   but  ii^  aUi 
things  did  notably  acquit  bimfel^  infemuch  as  it  was  gener^y  be* 
lieved  fas  weU  amongft  great  perfona,  as  amoi^ft  the  vulgar)  th^t  be 
was  indeed  Duke  Richard.    Nay,  himfelf»  with  long  ami  coDtimiat 
count;exfeitapgi  and  with  oft  tellijig  a  lie,  was  turned  by  bohic  ad^ 
fl^  into  tbe  thing  he  feen^  to  be^  aud  fronii  a  liar  la  a  believer. 
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The  (fachcfe  therefore  (as  m  a  cafe  out  of  doubt)  did  htm  all  prince!T 
fcomour,  csdiing  him  always  by  the  name  of  her  nephew,  and  giving 
fcim  the  delicate  title  of  The  white  Rofe  of  Ecgland ;  and  appointed 
falin  a  guard  of  thirty  perfonsj  halberdiers,  ckd  in  a  party-coloured 
Kvery  oif  murrey  and  blue,  to  attend  his  perfon.  Her  court  likewiic, 
and  generally  the  Dutch,  and.  ftrangers,  in  their  ulage  towards  him, 
cxprefled  no  lefe  refped. 

The  news  hereof  came  blazmg  and  thundering  over  into  England, 
'Aat  th&Duke  of  York  was  fure  alive.     As  for  the  name  of  Perkin 
Warbeck,  rt  was  not  at  that  time  come  to  light^  but  all  the  news  ran 
iq>on  the  Duke  of  York ;   that  he  had  been  entertained  in  Ireland, 
,l^ought  and  fold  in  France,  and  was  now  plainly  avowed^  and  in 
sreat  honour  in  Flanders.     Thefe  fames  took  hoM  of  divers  ;    in 
Kune  Upon  difcontent,  in  fome  upon  ambition^  in  fome  upon-  levkr 
asid  defire  of  change,  and  in  fome  few  upon  confcienccahd  belief,  but 
SI  moft  upon  fim^ictty  y  and  in  divers  out  of  dependance  upon  fome 
0f  the  better  fort,,  who  did  in  fecret  favour  and  nourifh  thefe  bruits. 
And  it  ivas  not  long  ere  thefe  rumours  of  novelty  had  begotten  others 
rf  fcandal  and  murmur  agarnft  the  king  and  his  government  j  taxing 
kim  for  a  great  taxer  of  hi^  people,  and  aifcountenancer  of  his  nobility. 
The  lofs  of  Bretaene,  and  the  peace  with  France,  were  not  forgotten: 
but  chiefly  they  (A\  upon  the  wrong  that  be  did  his  queen,  in  diat  h^ 
rfid  not  rcien  in  her  right.    Wherrforc  they  &id,  that  God  had  now 
(rought  toTight  a  mafculine  branch  of  the  noufe  of  York,  that  would 
not  be  at  his  oourtefy,  howfeever  he  did  deprefs  his  poor  lady.    And 
yet  (to  it  &reth  in  things  which  are  current  with  the  multitude,  and 
which  they  affeft}  thefe  fames  grew  fo  general,  as  the  authors  were 
loft  in  the  generaKty  of  fpeakers :  they  being  like  running  weeds, 
^t  have  no  certain  root ;  or  like  footings  up  and  down,  impoffible  to 
he  traced.     But  after  a  while,  thefe  ill  humours  drew  to  an  head,  and 
lettled  fccretly  in  fome  eminent  perfons  :   which  were.  Sir  William 
Stanley,  lord  chamberlain  rf  the  king's  houfehoki  j  the  Lord  Fitz- 
water  i   Sir  Simon  Mountfort ;    Sir  Thomas  Thwaites.     Thefe 
entered  into  a  fecret  confpiracy  to  favour  Dulce  Riehard'is  title. 
Neverthelefs,  none  engaged  their  fortunes  in  this  bufihefi  openly,  but 
two  5  Sir  Robert  Cliflford,  and  Matter  WilKam  Barley,  who  failed 
€ver  into  Flanders,  fent  indeed  from  the  party  of  the  confpirators 
bere,  to  underftand  the  truth  of  thofe  tilings  that  pafled  there,  >and  not 
without  fome  help  of  monies  from  hence;  provifxonally  to  be  de- 
£vered,  if  they  found  and  were  <atisfied  that  there  was  truth  in  thefe 
preteuces.     The  perfon  of  Sir  Robert  Clifford  (being  a  gentleman 
of  feme  and  family)  was  extremely  welcome  to  the  Lady  Margaret  j 
who  after  fhe  had  conference  with  him,  brought  him  to  the  fight  of 
Perlrin,  with  whom  he  had  often  fpcech  anddifcourfe:  fo  that,  in 
the  end,  won  either  by  the  duchefs  to  aff€<£i,  or  bv  Perkin  ito  believe, 
he  wrote  back  into  England,  that  he  knew  the  perfon  of  Richajrd  Duke 
of  York  as  well  aS' he  knew  liis  owns  and  that  this  young  man  was 
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undoubtedly  he.  By  this  means  dl  things  grew  prepared  ta  revdl: 
and  fedition  here^  and  the  confpiracy  came  to  a  corre^ndence  be* 
tween  Flanders  and  England.  * 

Thie  kipg  on  his  part  was  not  afleep ;  btit  to  ann  or  lery  forces 
yet,  he  thought  would  but  (hew  fear,  and  do  this  idol  too  much  wor- 
Alp.    Neverthelefs  the  ports  he  did  (hut  up,  or  at  leaft  kept  a  watch 
on  them,  that  none  (hould  pafs  to  or  fro  that  was  fuQ^e^ted :  but  Sot 
the  ref^,  he  chofe  to  work  bv  countermine*   His  purpofes  were  two  i 
the  one,  to  lay  open  the  abde ;  the  other,  to  break  the  knot  of  the  con* 
i5>irators,     1  o  deted  the.  abufe,  there  were  but  two  ways-:  the  iirfl^ 
to  make  it  manifeft  to  the  world  that  the  Duke  of  Yorl:  was  indeei 
murdered ;  the  other  to  prove,  that  were  he  dead  or  aKve,  yet  Perkift 
yrs^  a  counterfeit*    For  the  firft,  thus  it  ftood.    There  were  but 
four  perfons  that  could  fpeak  upon  knowledge  to  the  murder  of  the 
Duke  of  York :  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  (the  employed  man  from  King 
Richard)  John  Dighton,  and  Miles  Foreit,  his  fervants,  (the  two 
butchers  or  tormentors)  and  the  prieft  of  the  Tower,  that  buried  them. 
Of  which  four,  Miles  Foreft  and  the  prieft  were  dead,  and  there  re- 
mained alive  only  Sir  James  Tyrrell  and  J<^n  Dighton.    Thefe  two 
the  king  caufed  to  be  committea  to  the  Tower,  and  examined  touch- 
ing the  manner  of  the  death  of  the  two  innocent  princes.     They) 
agreed  both  in  a  tale,  (as  the  king  gave  out)  to  this  eiFed :  That* 
King  Richard  having  dire&ed  his  warrant,  fof  the  putting  of  theni 
to  death,  to  Brackenbury  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  was  by  him 
Kfufed ;  whereupon  the  king  dircded  his  warrant  to  Sir  James  Tyrrell, 
to  receive  the  keys  of  the  Tower  from  the  lieutenant,  for  the  fpace  of 
a  night,  for  the  king's  fpecial  fcrvice.     That  Sir  James  Tyrrell  ac- 
cordingly repaired  to  the  Tower  by  night,  attended  by  his  twofervants 
afore^named,  whom  he  had  choTen  for  that  purpofe.    That  himfelf 
flood  at,  the  ftair-foot,  and  fent  thefe  two  villains  to  execute  the  mur-' 
der.     That  they  fmothered  them  in  their  bed ;  and  that  done,  caUed 
np  their  mafter  to  fee  their  naked  bodies,  which  they  had  laid  forth. 
That^hey  were  buried  under  the  ftairs,  and  (bme  ftones  caft  upoa' 
them.     That  when  the  report  was  made  to  King  Richard,  that  his 
will  was  done,  he  gave  Sir  James  Tyrrell  great  thanks,  but  took  ex-  > 
caption  to  the  place  of  their  burial,  being  too  bafe  for  them  that  Were* 
king's  children.     Whereupon  another  night  by  the  king's  warrant 
renewed^  their,  bodies  were  removed  by  the  prieft  of  the  Tower,  and 
buried  by  him  in  fome  place,  which,  by  means  of  the  prieft's  death* 
foon  after,  could  not  be  known.     Thus  much  was  then  delivered' 
abroad,  to  be  the  tffcA  of  thofe  examinations :  but  the  king  never- 
thelefs made  no  ufe  of  them  in  any  of  his  declarations ;  whereby,  as 
it  feems,  thofe  examinations  left  tlie  bufinefs  fomewhat  perplexed.  ^ 
And  as  for  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  he  was  foon  after  beheaded  in  the  . 
Tower  Yard,  for  other  matters  of  treafon :  but  John  Dighton  (whp 
it  feemeth  fpake  beft  for  the  king)  was  forthwith  fet  at  liberty,  and 
w^$  the  principal  meaiis  pf  divulging  thi^  tradition.    Therefore  this 
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kindof  proof  being  left  ib  naked,  the  king  ufed  the  more  Jifigence  n 
die  haaify  fpr  tho  tracing  of  Perkin.  To  this  pwrpofe,  he  frcf 
abroad  into  feveral  parts,  and  efpecially  into  Flanders,  divers  fecret 
Sbid  lumbie  fcouts  and  fpies  i  fome  feteniAg  dientfidves  to  Ity  over  unco 
Ferkin^  and  to  aAiere  unto  bim  j  and  fome  under  odier  preienees,  to 
Icsun,  iearch,  and  difcover  sjdl  the  circomftances  and  porticiilars  cf 
Perida's  parents,  birth,  perfofv  travels  up  and  down>  and,  in  Me^  ta 
have  a  joosnal,  as  it  were,  of  his  life  and  doings.  He  fitrnillked  chefe 
ba  enqpfeyed  men  liberaU j  wkh  money,  to  &lw  on  and  re^wnrd  in- 
telligences ;  giidng  them  aUb  in  charge,  lo  advertiie  eontinualy  what 
Aty  Iband,  and  neyerdieleft  ftill  to  go  ol) ;  and  erer  as  tmt  ad- 
Tcrtifinneat  and  difeovery  taHed  up  anc^er,  be  employed  ocherneir 
ften,  where  tbe  bufines  did  require  it«  Others  he  empfoyerf  in  i 
flBore  fytdd  natureand  tmft,  to  be  his  pioneers  in  die  main  ooancer' 
nine*  Thefe  were  dit eded  to  infinuate  themfel^res  into  Ae  £mnX- 
arit  J  and  confidence  of  the  principal  perfons  of  l^  party  in  Fianders, 
and  fi>  to  learn  what  aflbciales  they  had,  and  cerreipondents,  either 
bere  in  England,  or  abroad }  and  how  far  every  one  engaged^  ani 
what  new  ones  they  meant  afterwards  to  try,  or  board.  And  as  thb 
Ibr  the  prions ;  fo^  for  the  anions  themielves,,to  difcover  to  the 
bottom  (as  they  could)  the  utiiioft  of  Perkin's  and  die  con^iraflors, 
tfaeir  intentions,  hopes,  and  pra£tices.  Tliefe  tatter  beft-be-tnift- 
4»es  had  Come  of  them  further  inftru^ons,  to  praftife  and  Araw  cS 
die  beft  friends  and  fervants  of  Perkin,  by  nM^ing  remonftfaate  t9 
diem,  how  weakly  htsenterprtze  and  h<^s  were  buibv  and  wttb  how 
prudent  and  potent  a  king  diey  had  to  deal ;  and  to  reeoncile  them 
^to  the  king,  with  promife  of  pardon,  and  good  conditions  of  reward ; 
and  (above  the  rdl)  to  aflail,  fap,  azid  work  into  the  conffancy  of 
Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  to  vifin  him,  if  they  coidd ;  being  tlie  man 
diat  knew  moft  of  their  fecrets,  and  who  being  won  away,  vmdd  mitA 
^pfBl  and  difcoorage  the  reft,  and  in  a  manner  break  the  knoe. 

There  ts  a  ftrange  tradition,  that  the  king  beine  toft  in  a  wood  of 
fii^icions,  and  not  knowing  whom  to  truft,  had  both  inteingence  wtdi 
die  confeflbrs  and  chaplains  of  divers  great  men,  and  for  die  better 
credit  of  his  eipials  abroad  with  the  contrary  fide,  did  ufe  to  have  them 
tvrfod  at  Paul's  (by  nmat)  amongft  the  bead-roll  of  the  tang's 
enemies,  aocordmg  to  the  cuftom  of  thofe  times.  Thefe  efprnfe  plied 
their  charge  fo  roundly,  as  the  king  had  an  anatomy  of  Perkin  alivc, 
and  was  likewife  well  informed  of  the  particular  correfpondenr  con- 
Ipirators  in  Eng^d,  and  m^iny  other  myfteries  were  revealed  ;  and 
Sir  Rcfcert  Chttord  in  efpecial  won  to  be  aflured  to  the  kingj  and  in^ 
duftrious^nd  oflkious  for  hia  fervice :  the  king  dierefere  (receiving 
a  rich  return  of  his  diligence,  and  great  fatisfa^on  touching  a  mnnber 
of  particulars)  firft  divulged  and  fpread  abroad  the  impoflmre  and 
juggling  of  Perkin's  perfon  and  travels,  with  the  circumffauices 
thereof  throughout  die  realm ;  not  by  proclamation  (becaufe  diings 
wcte  yet  in  eauuninttion,  and  fo  sugnc  receive  the  more  or  the  Ids^ 

but 
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but  by  court  fiunes^  which  commonly  print  better  than  printed  pro<» 
clamatioris.  Then  thought  he  it  alio  ti^e  to  fend  an  ambafiage  un-^ 
to  Archduke  Philip  into  Fianders^  for  the  abandoning  and  difmiiSng 
of  Perkin.  Herein  he  employed  Sir  Edward  Poyning^  and  Sir  Wil- 
liam Warham>  do^br  of  jtbe  canon  law*  The  archduke  was  then 
young,  andgovemed  by  his  councils  before  whom  the  ambafStdors 
had  audience,  imA  J>»  W  jUfaam  fpake  in  this  manner«>-« 
«*  Mv  Lordi, 

^  ThekiM  our  mafter  is  very  forry  that  £ngland>an4  your  coun-^ 
try  here  of  Flandets^  having  hfieit  counted  as  man  ^nd  wife  for  (o 
long  time^  now  diis  country  of  all  others,  ihould  be  the  ftage '  virtiere 
a  bafe  counterfeit  ihouid  pky  the  pert  of  a  King  of  England ;  not 
only  to  his  grace's  difi|ttiet,and»difhonour,  but  to  the  icorn  and, 
reproach  of  all  fovereign  princes*  To  counterfeit  the  dead  image  of 
a  king  in  his  eoiO)  ii  an  faigbpSence  by  all  laws  j  but  to  counterfeit 
the  living  imagrof  a  king  in  his  pedon,  exceedetb  9II  f^lfificationfy 
except  it  ihouUbethat  of  a  Mahomet)  or  an  Anfichrift,  that  coun- 
terfeit Divine  Honour.  The  king  bath  too  great  an  (M>inion  of  this 
iage  council).tothinktbat  any  of  you  is  caught  wjth  this  able|'(though 
way  may  be  given  byyou  to  the  paflion  of  fome)  th^  {hing  in  ltk\( 
is  fo  nnprobable.;  To  fet  teftiqaibnies  j^fide  of  the  death  of  Duke 
Richard)  which  the  king  hath  upon  record,  plain  and  inialUble,  (be-% 
caufe  they  may  be  though^  10  be  in  the  king's  own  power)  let  the 
thing  teftify  for  itfelC  Senfe  ^nd  reafpn  no  powet  can  command* 
Is  it  poffible,  trow  you,  that  King  Richard  (bould  damn  .his,  foul^ 
and  foul  bis  namid  with  fo  abominable  a  murdert  ,and  yet^  not.  mend 
his  cafe  ?  Or  dp  you  think  Aat  m^n  of  blood,  that  Were  bis^inilrun 
ments,  did  turn  to  pity 'in  the  midft  of  their  eicecution  ?  W.hereas  in 
cruel  and  lavi^  faofts,  and  men  idfos  die  &cA  draught  of  bipod  doth 
yet  make  them  more  fierce  and  ^qraged.  Do  you  not  know,  chat 
the  bloody  executioners  of  tyrants  do  go  to  fuch  errands  with  an 
halter  about  their  neck  i  fo  that  if  they  perform  noty  they  are  Cure  to 
die  for  ttf  And  do  you,  think  that  thefe  men  would  ba^^d.  their 
own  lives  for  fparing  another's  ?  Admit  they  fliould  have  laved  him, 
what  ibould  they  have  done  with  him?  Turn  him  into  London 
Areets,  that  the  Watchmen  or  any  paflfei^r  that  ibould  light  upon  . 
•him,  might  carry  him  before  a  ju{licd»  and  fo  all  cpme  to  light  i  Or 
(hould  they  have  kept  htm  by  them  fecretly  i  That  fimely  would  have 
required  a  great  deal  of  care,  charge,  and  continual  fears.  But,  my 
lofds,  I  labour  too  much  in  t  tlcar  bufinefs*  The  king  is  fo  wife^ 
and  hath  fo  sood  firiends  abroad,  as  now  he  knoweth  Duke  Perkin 
from  his  cradle. '  And  became  he.  is  a  great  prince,  if  you  have  any 
'  good  poet  here,  he  can  help  him  with  notes  to  write  his  life,  and  to 
parallel  him  widi  Lambert  Simneli,  now  the  king's  falconer.  And 
therefore  (to  fpeak  plainly  to  your  lordfhips)  it  is  the  ftrangeft  thing 
'  in  the  wcrid^  that  th^  Lady  Margaret  (excufe  us^  if  we  naiHj^  her 
whofe  malice  to  the  king  is  both  caufclefs  and^epdi^ii  ihoald  ^low, 
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when  flic  is  dd",  at  the^  time  whcrr  othtr  wonttiv  give  ever  chi)d-r 
bearing,  bring  forth  two  fuch  tnonfters;  being  not  the  births  of 
nine  or  ten  months,  but  of  many  years.  And  whereas  otheu  natural 
mothers  bring  forth  children  weak,  and  not  able  to  help  them&lves  $. 
{he  btingeth  forth  tall  ftriplings,  able  foon  after  theis  coming  into 
the  world,  to  bid  battle  to  mighty  kings.  My  iocde,  vm  ftay  on* 
willingly  upoh  this  part.  We  would  to  God,  diathdy  would  otnce 
tafte  the  joys  v^ich  Cod  Almighty  doth  ferve  up  unto  her,  in  be* 
holding  her  niece  to  reign  in  fuch  honour,  and- with  fo  much  Tafzl 
ifliie,  which  ihe  might  be  pleafed  to  account,  as  her  own.  The* 
king's  requeft  unto  the  archduke,  'sbid  your  iordihips,.  might  be^. 
that,  according  to  the  example  of' King  Charles,  who  hath  already 
difcardbd  him,  you' would  baniAi'this  unworthy  fellow  out  6f  ygur 
dominions.  But,  becaufe  ihe  king  may  jnftly  exped  more  from  an 
ancient  confederate,  than  from  a  new  reconciled  eimny,  he  maketb. 
his  requeft  unto  you,  to  deliver  him  up  into  his  hands  $  pirates  and 
impoftors  of  this  fort,  being  fit  to  be  accounted  the  coiiim<Mi  enemies 
of  mankind,  and  no  ways  to  be  protected  by  the  laws  of  nations*'' 

After  fome  time'  of  deliberation^  die  ambaffiuiors  received  this 
fe^rtanfwer— 

^That  the  Archduke,  for  the  love  of  Kin?  Henry,-  would  in  no 
(on  aid'  or  ailift'  the  pretended  duke ;  but  in  ail  things  coniierve  the 
amity  he  had  with  the  king.  B«t,.fer  the  duchefs  dowager,  (he  was 
jlbfolute  in  the  lands  of  her  dowry  $  and  that  he  could 'iiot  let  her  to 
ilifpofe  of  her  own." 

The*  king,  upon  the  return  of  the  amba(&dors,.wa8  nothing  latif* 
fied  with  this  anfwer  $«  for  well  be  knew  that  a  patrimonial  dowrjr 
earned  no  part  of  foverei^nty,  or  command  of  forces«>  Befidesy  the' 
ambafladors  told  him  plainly^  that  they  (aw  the  duchefs  had  a  great 
party  in  the  archduke's  council ;  and  that  howibeim*  it  was  carried 
in  a  coorfe-of  connivance,  yet  the  archduke  under  hand  gave  aid  and 
furdierance  to  Perkin :  wherefore,  psutly  out  of  courage,*  and  parthr 
out  of  policv^  the  king  forthwid)  baniihed  all  Flemings,  as  wdl  their 
perfons  as  their  wares^  omc  of  his  kingdom ;  commanding  his  fiib«- 
je£)s  likewife,  and  by  name  his  merchsmts^adventurers,  which  had  a 
refiance  in  Antwerp^-  to  return  ;■  tranflatins  the  mart,  which  eDm^ 
monly  followed'  the  En|lifh  doth,,  unto  (Jalais,  and  embarred  idlb 
all  further  trade  for  the  future*  This  the  kiiig  did,  being  feniible  in 
point  of  honour,  not  to  fufFer  a  pretender  to  the  crown  of  England, 
to  affront  him  fo  near  at  hand,  and  he  to-  keep  terms  of  friendfliip 
with  the  country  where  he  did  (et  up.  But  he  had  alfo  a  furdier 
reach ;  for  that  he  knew  well  that  the  fubje6ls  of  Flanders  drew  b 
great  commodity  from  the  trade  of  Endand,  as  by  tfiis  embargo  they 
would  foon  wax  weary  of  Perkin,  and  that  the  tumults  of  Flanders 
;had  been  fo  late  and  frefh,  as  it  was  no  time  for  the  princt  to  di^eafe 
thefpcoplci  nevetd^lefs,  for  form's  iakei^  by  yf9j  of  requital,  the 
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archdukiie  Hi  Jikewife  banifli  the  Englifh  out  of  Flanders,  wbicjx  in 
effect  was  done  to  his  b«hd. 

,  Xh^  king  being  well  adyertifcd  that  Perkin  did  more  tnift  upon 
'.friends  and  partakers  widhin  the  realm/ than  upon  foreign  arms, 
fought  it  behoved  him  to  apply  the  remedy  wheUe  the  difeafe  lay  j 
and  to  proceed  with  feverity  againft  fome  of  the  principal  confpirators 
here  within  <he  realm,  thereby  to  parge  the  sU  humours  in  England, 
.snd  to  cool  the  hopes  in  Flanders ;  wherefore  he  taufed  to  be  appre- 
hended (ahnoft  at  an  inftant)  John  RatcIifF  Lord  Fitzwatcr,  Sir 
Sir^on  Moumford,  Sir  Thomas  Thwaites,  William  Dawbigney, 
Robert  Ratcltff^  Thomas  Chreilenor,  and  Thomas  Aftwood«  All 
thefe  were  arraigned,  convided,  ^nd  condemned  for  high  treafon,  in 
adhering  and  promifmg  aid  to  Perkin.  Of  thefe,  the  Lord  Fitz- 
ivaler  was  conveyed  to  Calais,  and  there  kept  in  hold,  and  in  hope 
of  life,  until  foon  after  (either  impatient  or  betrayed)  he  dealt  with 
liis  keeper  to  have  efoaped,  and  thereupon'  was  beheaded :  but  Sir 
•Simon  Mountford,  R<Aert  RatcUff,  and  William  Dawbigney,  were 
l>eheaded  immediately  after  their  condemnation ;  the  reft  were  par- 
cloned,  together  with  many  .others,  clerks  and  laikes,  amongft  which 
iwere  two  Dominican  friars,  and  William  Worfeloy,  dean  of  Paul's  ; 
iwhich  latter  fort  pafled  examination,  but  came  not  to  public  trial. 

The  lord  chamberlam  at  that  time  was  not  touched  ^  Mdiether.  it 
^were  that  the  king  would  ndt  ftir  too  many  humours  at  once,  but, 
jafter  the  manner  of  good  ph viicians,  purge  the  head  laft^  or  that 
Clifford,  from  whom  moft  or  thefe  difcgyeries  came^  refeived  that 
piece  for  his  own  coming  over ;  fignifyins  ««^nly  to  the  king,  in'  the 
mean  time,  that  he  deu&ed  there  -were  (ome  greater  ones  in  the 
inifinefs,  whereof  he  would  give  the  king-  further  account  wfaen^he 
came  to  his  prefence. 

Upon  Allhallowe  day  eren,  being  now  the  tenth-  year  of  the  king's 
reign,  the  king's  feeond  fon  Henry  was  cr^at^  Duke  of  York ;  and 
as  wdl  the  duke,  as  divers  others,  noblemen,  knights  .bachelors,  and 
^ntlemen  of  ({uatity,  were  made  knights  of  the  Bath,  according  to 
the  ceremony.  Upon  the  morrow  after  Twelfth  Day,  the  lung 
rembyediiroin  Weftminfter,  where  he  had  kept  his  Oirifhnas,  to  the 
TV>^>v:cr  of  Londbiv  This  he  did  as  loon  as  he  had  advertifement 
that  Sir  Rob^t  Glifferd,  m  whofe  bofom  or  budget  moft  of  Per- 
kin's  fecFets  wei^  layed  up^  was  come  into  En^nd.  And  the 
place  of  die  Tower  was  chofen  to  that  end,  that  if  Cliiibtxl  ihouid 
accufe  any  of  the  great  oiies,  they  might,  without  Ibfpicion  or  noiie, 
jor  fending  abroad  of  warrants,  be  prefently  attached }  the  court  and 
prifon  being  within  the  cindure  cf  one  wall.  After  a  dav  or  two, 
the  king  drew  unto,  him  a  feleded  council,  and  admitted  Clifford  to 
his  prefence  ;  who  firft  fell  down  at  his  feet,  and  in  all  humble  man- 
ner craved  the  king's  pardon,  which  the  king  then  granted,  though 
he  were  indeed  fecretly  afiured  of  his  life  before  :  then  commanded 
(o  tell  his.  knowledge,  he  did  amongft  many  othe^  (of  himfelf,  not 

L  a  interrogated^ 
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interrogated)  impeach  Sir  William  Stanley,  the  lord  chamberlain  pf 
the  king's  houihold. 

The  king  feemed  to  be  much  amazed  at  the  naming  of  this  lord» 
as  if  he  had  heard  the  news  of  fonsie  ftrange  and  fearful  prodigy.  To 
hear  a  man  that  had  done  him  fervice  of  fo  ^igh  a  nature,  as  to  faye 
his  life,  and  fet the  crown  upon  his  head}  a  man  that  enjoyed  by  liis 

-  farour  and  advancement  fo  ^re^t'a  fortune,  both  in  honour  and  riches ; 
s  man  that  was  tied  unto  him  in  fo  near  a  band  of  alliance,  his  bro- 

/  tber  haying  married  the  king's  mother  s  aiid,  laftly,  a  man  tp  wh(Hn 

he  had  committed  the  truft  of  his  perfon,  in  making,  him  his  cham* 

i  berlain«-«-That  this  man,  no  ways  difgraced,  no  ways  difcontent,  no 

»  ways* put  in  fear,  (bould  be.  falfe  unto. him!  Clifford  was  required 

-  to  fay  Over,  again  and  again,  the.  particulars  of  bis  accufation,  being 

*  warned  that,  in  a  matter  fo  unlikely,  9Jk1  that  concerned  fo  great  a 
-.  fervantof  the  king's,  be  ihould  not  in  9ny  wife  go  too  far>  but  the 
r  king,  finding  that  he  did  fadly  and  conftai^Iyf  without  hefitation  or 
>  varying,  and  with  thofe  civil  proteftations  that  were  (it,  ftand  to  that 
r  that  he  had  faid|  offering  to  juftify  it  upon  his  foul  and  life,  he  caufed 
,  him  to  be  removed.  ^  And  after  he  had  not  a  little  bemoaned  biinfelf 

unto  his  council  there  prefent,  gave  order  that  Sir  William  Stanley 
"  fliouldbe  r/sftrained  in  bis  own  chamber,  wliere  he  lay  before  in  thefquare 
,  tovitr )  and  the  next  day  he  was  examined  by  the  lords.     Upon  bi$ 

examination,  he  denied  little  of  that  wherewith  he  was  charged,  nor 
-•  Endeavoured  much  to  excufe  or  extenuate  his  fault  ^  fo  that  (not  y^ry 
'.  ymkM  thinking  to  make  his  offence  leis  by  confei&on,  he  made  it 
'   itnougn  for  condemnation.    It  was  conceived  that  he  trufled  much 

•  to'his  former  merits,  and  the  mtereft.thaf  his  brother  had  in  the 
king.    But  thofe  helps  were  overweighed  by  divers  things  that  m^dq 

r  againft  him,  and  were  predominant  in  the  king's  nature  and  mind : 

'    firft,  an  over«-merit  %  for  convenient  m^rit,  unto  which  reward  may 

eaiily  reach,  doth  befl  with  kings :  next^  the  fenfe  of  his  power  j.  for 

•  '  the  king  thought,  that  he  that. could  fet  him  up,  was  the  more  dan- 
*•  l^rous  to  puU  him  down ;  thirdly,  the  glimnfering  of  a  confifca-. 
'  tion ;  for  h'<2  was  the  ricbefl  fubje^for  vahie  i^  the.);iogdom,  there 
*.-  being  found  in  his  c^flle  of  Hojt,  fony  thoufaqd  mar^s  Jfi  ready 
^   money,  and  plate,  befides  jewels,  hPuftM>ld  ^ufi,  ftocks  upon  .his 

grounds,  and  other  perfpnal  eilat^  exceeding  grcs^ty^  and  for  his 

•  revenue,  in  land  and  fee,  it  wa^  three  thouf^nd  pounds  a  year  of  ^old 
renti'  %  great  jnatter  \xh  ^ofe  times :  laftly,  the  nature  vpf  ti\^  tim^  • 
for  if  the  kinz  had  been  out  of  fear  of  his  own  efkte,  it  was  n<>t  un« 

,  bkc  he  would  have  fyveA  his  life  j  but  the  cloud  pf .  fo  great  a  ret>clf 
lion  hanging  over  his  head^  made  him. work  fure..  Wherefore,  after 
fume  ibi  weeks  diftanee  of  time,  which  the  king  did  honourably  in* 
lerpgfe,  both  to  give  fpaoc  to  hjs  brother's*  iiiterceflu>;i,..ai;id  tq  ibew 
to  the  world  that  he  had  a  cmfli^.  with  l^noyTelf  ff^t  l^e  fboMld  do} 
•  He  was  artaigned  of  high  treafon^  tnd  pondemiiedy  9M  prefeqtiy  after 
{February  J5,  X495]  beheaded.     . 
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Yet  is  it  to  this  <fay  but  in  dark  memory,  both  what  l^e  cufe  of 
this  noble  perfon  was  for  which  he  fuiFered,  and  What  litewtfe  was 
the  ground  and  caufe  of  his  defedion,  a^d*' the  alienation  of  bis  heart 
from  the  king.  His  c&(e  was  (aid  to  be  this  :  that  in  difcOurfe  be* 
tween^ir  R^ert  Clfffbrd  and  him,  he  had  fatd,  ^That  if  he  were 
fure  that  that  yoiing  itian  were  King  Edward*^  fen,  he  would  never 
bcar'ann^  agamft  him.*'.  This 'cafe  fecms  i*dme#hatan  hard  cafe, 
both  in  tt(pe£i  of  the  conditional,  and  in  refpeft  of  the  other  words. 
But  for  the  conditional,  it  ftcms  thet  judges  of  that  time,'  who  were 
learned  lii^n,  and  the  thtee  chief  oPthera  of-the  privy  council,  thought 
it  viras  a  dangerous  thinz  to  admit  ifs  and  an/Is  to  qualify  wot ds^of  trea- 
fon,  whereby  everyolair  might  exprtfs'his  milic6,*and  blanCh  hisdan* 
geir.-  Ahd  it  Was  like  to  die  cafe(inthe{bHawiri^mes)  of  Eiizabath 
Sarton,  the  holymaid  cf  Kent,  who  had  (aid,  ^^  That  if  Kine  Henry 
the  'Eighth  did  hot  talce  CaAerine  his  wi^  agaiil,  "he  fljould  be  de- 
prived of  his  cr6Wn:  ahd  die  the  death  of  a  dog."  And  infiiftte 
cafes  rinay  be  put  of  like  nattfrei  which  it  fcemeth  ihc  grave  judges, 
taking  into  confideration^  would*  iiot  'admit  of  trcafonS'  upon  am- 
ditioh.  And  as  for  the  pofitivcikrords,  «  Thathfe'Wotild  not  bear 
arm^  agalnft  King  Edward'^  fon  ;*^  Aon^  the  Wo^A  ftem  crim,  j|ret  * 
it  was  a  pbin  an^  direfi  Over-ruling'  6f  the  king'^  title,  chher  by  fee 
line  of  Lan<!after,  or  by*aa  ofpafliamentV'Hvhlchi  rid'dtftib^  ptertfed 
the  king  naoce^thaa  it  Stanley,  had  c:hargeJ  hS  tertice  upon  hipf^in 
^e  field ;  for,  If  Stanley  would  hold  dxlt  opinion,  that  a  fon  of  King 
Edward  had  ftill  the  better  right,  he  being  fo  prihcipal  a  p^on^rf 
authority  and  favour  about  the  kitig^  it  was  to  tea^h  dl  En^Iandf  ;o 
iav  as^muchi  and  therefore,  as  thofe  times  were,  that  fpeech  touched 
tne  quick.  But  Ibaie  writfers  do  put  this'  out  of  doubt  5  fof  they  fey, 
^at  Stanley  did  cxprcfsfy  proriiife  to  aid  Perkin,  and-'fehtJ  hind  fomc 
help  of  tf^alure. 

Now;  foi^  the  motive  of  his  ftHing*  off  from  the  king*'  It  is  twje, 
0iat  ^t  Bofwbrth  'Field  the  .king  was  befet,  and  in  a  manner  in- 
clofcd  roiin^  about  by  the'  trqops  of  King  Richard,  and  in  tnanifefl 
danger  of  his  life  ;  when  this  Stanlejr  was  fent  by-hfe  brother  with 
three  thoufand  men  to  His  refaie,  whiA  he  performcii  fo^  that  Ring 
Jlichard  wak  flain  upon  the  place.  ^  So  as  the  edrtdlrtdA  Of  mortal 
'.fncn  is  not  capable  of  ^  gfeatei^  beiiefitthin  thekiAg  te^etved  by  the 
"Jiands  of  Stanley  j  /being  like  the  benefit  of  Chrfff,  it  onCfe  to  iavc 
andcrpwni  forwhichferyice  the  king;  &ave'him'^  made 

him  bis  coi^nfellor^iahd  bhamberlain  ;'  and, 'ibm<?what  (Contrary  to  his 
nature, 'had*  winkdd^t  the  great  fpoili  of  Bofwbrth  Field,  which 
ca^e  ilmqft  wholly  td  this  man's  hahd^,  to' his  infinite  enriching  ; 
yet  neverthelefi,  blown  up' with  the  coHcrit  of  hi^  merit,  he  did*not 
^jfhjrik  he  liad  j-^ceiydd  good  meafurc  frdrh  the  king,  at  leaft  :not 
preifihg  ^owh  ahrf  rtintaing  over,  as  heexpefted  ;  arid  his  ambition 
was  fo  exorbiuht  and  unSounded,  ^s  he  became  fuitor  t©  the  king 
for  the  earfdofl)  of  Qieftcr  j  which  ever  being  a  kind  of  appennage 
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to&»  principality  of  Wales^  And  uTuig  to.  go  to  the  ktng>  fon^  his  fuit 
ilid  not  only  end  in  a.  denial,  ^  but  in  a  dii^tafte ;  th^  Icing  perceivk^^ 
thereby^  that  his  deiipes  wer^  intemperate,  and  hi$  cogitations  vaft 
juid  iriegubi,  and  chat  his  icinnej:  benefits  w£xe  but  cheap^and  lightly 
vegarded  bjrhin ;  wherefore  jtbe  king  began  not  to  brook  him  well : 
and  as  a  Jiltle  leakven  of  newdjf-taftc  doth  commonly  four'  the  whole 

.  luQfip  of  former  merits,  the  king's  wit  began  now  to  fuggeft  unto 
kss  pafiion^  tbs^t  StaiHey,  at  Bofworth  FieU,  though  he  came  time 
enough  to  fave  bis  life,  yet  be  ftald  long  enough  to  endanger  it* 
But  ye^  hmhg  no  matter  againft  himy  h^  continued  lum  in  his  |>Iaces 
HJDtil  this  his  wL 

After  him  was  made  lord  cbambedain,'  Giles  Lord  Dawbeny,,  a 
man  of  ^reat  foficie^cy  and  ¥fiour  i  the  mprei  bfcaufe  be  was  gentle 
and  moderate* 

Tber^  «;a$  a  iDommcn  i^nion,  that  Sir  .lUbert  -ClUfoid^  wb» 
BOW.  was  become  the  ftaXe  informer,  was  from  the  beginning  an 
cmiflary  andijpy  of  the  lung's;  and  that  he  fled  over  into  Flanders 
with.bis  confent  and  privity.  But  this  is  not  probable ;  both  bccauie 
lie  %mYef  vecovered  that  deere^  of  grace  i^ich  be  had  with  the  king 
liefore  his  going  over ;  and  chiefly,  for  that  the  dUcove^  which  he 

^  iud  made  torching  the  lord  chamberlain,,  which  was  his  ^eat  f^r* 
irice^  grew  not  from  any  thing  he  learppd  abroad,  for  tb:^  be  kn^ w 
h  welibefoFe  bo  went* 

Tkefe.execiitibns  (and  eipcsctaOy  diat  of  the  lord  chatpberTaiq^s^ 
which  was  the  chief  ftriength  of  the  party,  and  by  me^s  of  Sir  Ro- 
Iwjt  Cli$brd,.who  was.  the  moft  Inward  man  of  truft  amongft  them) 

.  &d  extxemdy  quail  the  defign  of  Perkin  and  his  accomplices^  as  weU 
through  difoouragement  as  dif-truft*  So  that.the^  were  now  (like 
6nl  without  lime)  ill  bound  together;,  efpeciallyas  niany  as  were 
Englifh,  who  were  at  a  gaze,  looking  one  upon  another,  not  know* 
lag  who  was  £iithful  to  their  fide;  b^ttbinluns.that  the  king  (what 
wuh  his  baits,  and  what  with  his  pets).  wouIdT draw  them  m  upto 
kirn  tha^  were  any  thing  worth.  And  indeed  it  came  to  pais,  diat 
^vcrs  came  away  by  the  thread;  fomei^imes  one,  and'fpmetimes 
another.  Barle3ic,  that  was  joint^commiffioner  with  Clifford,  did 
hold  out  one  of  the  lonseft,  till  Parkin  was  £ur  worn  i  yet  made  his 
peace  at  the  length.  But  the  fall  of  this  great  man,  being  in  fo 
ikigh  authority  and  favour,  as  was  thought,  with  the  king  ;  and  the 
manner  of  carriage  of  the  bufinefs,  as  ifthere  had  been  fecret  inqui^ 
£tion  upon  him  for  a  great  time  l^fore  i  and  the  caufe  for  which  Jie 
filtered,  which  was  little  more  than  for  faying  in  ciiFe6l,  That  the 
title  of  York  was  better  than  the  title  of  Lancafter,  wUch  was  the 
cafe  almoft  cl  every  man,  at  the  leaft  in  opinion  i  was  matter  of 
great  terror  amon^  nfi  the  king's  fervants  and  fubje^s ;  infomuch 
as  no  man  almoft  tmnght  hiinfcif  fecure ;  and  men  durft  fcarce 
commune  or  talk  one  with  another :  but  there  was  a  general  diffi* 
JbskGt  ev:ery  where^  which  neyerthele&  made  the  king  rather  more 
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ftbfelitte  than  ili6re  &fet    For  bleeding  inwardsy  and  fbut  vapoun, 
ftrangle  fboneft  jin4  <]i>pre&  aufi^ 

.  Hereupon  prefendy  carne  forth  fwaitns  and  voIUes  of  libels^  (whidi 
^e  the  gufts  of  liberty  of  .ipecch  reftrainedy  and  the  females  of  ie* 
dition)  containing  bitter  invedtives  and  ilanders  agaioft  the  king^  and 
fome  of  the  council ;  foF'the  contriving  anddifperfing  whereof  after 
great  diligence  and  enquiry,  Eve  mean  perfeos  were  caught^  and 
executed* 

Meanwhile  die  king  did  not  negled  Ireland^  being  tElie  foil  wher# 
die  mulhrboms  imd  uf^rt  weeds,  that  fpring  up  iii  a  night,  diA 
cbiefljF  prpfper.  He  ijbnt  .therefore  fiVHn  hence  (for  the  better  fettling 
of  his  affairs  there^  commiflioners  of  both  robes*    The  prior  S 
Kianthony,  to  be  his  chancellor  m  that  kingdom  ^  and  Sir  £dwaini 
Poynings,  with  a  power  of  men*,  and  amarflial  commiffion^  togethef 
mnA  a  ciyil  power  of  liis  lieutenant^  with  a  claufe>  that  the  Earl  of 
Kildarei  tbcai  deputy,  (hoiild  obey  Urn*    But  the  wild  Iriib,  wh(» 
^rere  the  principal  oiFenderSi  flea  into  die  woods  and  bogs,  aftex 
their  manner  i  and  thofe  that  knew  them&lves  guilty  ia  me  pad^ 
Aed  to  them;  k>  that  Sir  Edward  Poynings  was  enforced  to  make^ 
-wild  chaie  upon  the  wild  Irifby  where,  in  re(pe£l  of  the  mountains 
•and  faftnefles,  he  did  litde  good  ;  whkh,  either  out  of  a  fulpiciou^ 
melancholy  upon  his  bad  iuccefs^  or  die  better  to  (ave  his  ferviqt 
from  difgrace,  he  would  needs  impute  unto  the  comfort  that  th# 
rebels  ihould  receive  underhand  from  the  Earl  of  Kildare>  that  was 
.  in  the  a&ion  of  Lambert  Simnell,  flain  at  Stoke  Field  f.     Wherc^ 
fore  he  caufed  the  earl  to  be  ^(^ehended^  and  fent  into  England  ^ 
^here,  upon  examination>he  declared  himielf  fo  well^as  he  was  re- 
placed in  his.  government.   But  Poynings  (the  better  to  make  com* 
penlation  «f  the  meagrenefe  of  his  fervice  in  the  wars^  by  ?£ts  <X 
peace)  called  a  parliament ;  where  was  made  that  memorable  sid 
which  at  this  day  is  c^d  Poyning's  Law,  whereby  all  the  ftatutes  of 
England  were  made  to  be' of  force  in  Ireland^  for  before  they  werf 
sot :  nq;ther,,are  any  now  in  force  in  Ireland,^  which  were  made  In 
England  fiiice  tjiat  time^  which  was  the  tenth  year  of  the  king. 

About  this  .tifae  b<sgan  to  be  diicovered  in  the  king  that  difpofition 
which,  afteipwards  nourifhed  and  whet  on  by  bad  counfeSors  and 
-minifters,  proved  die  blot  of  his  times  ^  which  was  the  courfe  be 
took  to  crufh  treafure  out  of  his  fubjedb  purfes,  by  forfeitures  upon 
penal  laws.  At  this,  men  did  ftartle  the  more  at  this  time,  becaufe 
it  appeared  plainly  to  be  in  the  king^s  nature^  and  not  out  of  his  ne- 
ceffity,  he  beii^g  now  in  float  for  treafure  s  for  that  he  had  newljp 
received 'the  peace-money  from  France,  the  benevolence-money 
from  his  fubjeds^  and  great  cafualdes  upon  the  confifcations  of  the 
lord  chamberlain)  and  divers  otiiers.    The  firfl  noted  cafe  of  this 

*  Lefs,  however,  tlian  a  ihouCind. 

f  It  was  nottbe^Earl  of  Kiki%rC|  but  fai>  brother  the  Lf>9i  Tkomas  Howard,  tlM^ 
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kind,  was  that  of  Sir  V^Hiam  Capel,  aMemuuf  of  London,  who, 
vpOa  (undry.ppnal.Iaw^  was  condemned  in  the  fum  of  fevenand 
'  ^cnty  hundred  poiinds,  and  compounded  witli  the  king  for  fiacteen 
hundred  -,  and  yet  after>  fimpTpn  would  have  cut  a  chop  out  of  him, 
if  the  king  had  not  died  in  the  inftant. 

The  fumnier  fallowing,  the  king^  to  comfort  his  mother,  whom 
he  did  always  tenderly  love  and  revere,  and  to  make  demonftratioa 
to  the  world,  that,  a\e  prc^eedings  againft  Sir  William  Stanley, 
which  was  impofed  upon  hini  by  neceffity  of  fbit6,'had  hot  in  any 
degree  diihrnifhedthe  afiedton  he  bore  to  Fhomas  his  brother,  went 
in  progrels  to  Latham,  to  make  merry  with  his  mother,  ^nd  tho 
earl,  and  lay  there  divers  days. 

During  this  progrefs,  Perkin  Warbeck,  finding  that  time  and 
temporizing)  which,  whilft  his  practices  were  covert  and  wrought  well 
in  England)  made  for  him,  di^^ow,  when  they  were  difcovered  and 
'  defeated,  rather  make  againft  him,  (for  that  vHifcn  nutters  once  go 
down  the  hill,  they  ftay  not  without  a  new  force)  refolved  to  try 
liis  adventure  in  fbme  exploit  upon  England  ;  hoping  ftiU  upon  the 
affediotis  of  the  common  people  towards  the  Houfe  ot  York ;  which 
body  of  common  people  he  thought  was  not.  to  be  praftifed  upon,  as 
perions  of  quality  are ;  but  that  the  only  pradice  upon  ibtit  affec- 
tions,' was  to  fet  up  a  ftandard  in  the  neld*  The  place  where  he 
fhould  make  his  attempt,  he  chofe  to  be  die  coafl  of  Kent. 

The  king  by  this  time  was  grown  to  fuch  an  height  of  reputation 
for  cunning  and  policy,  that  every  accident  and  event  that  went  well, 
was  laid  and  imputed  to  his  fbrefieht,  as  if  he  had  fet  it  before ;  as 
in  this  particular  of  Perkin's  defign  upon  Kent»  For  the  world 
.  Vould  not  believe  afterwards  but  the  king,  having  fecret  intelligence 
of  Pcrkin's  intention  for  Kent,  the  better  to  draw  it  on,  went  of 
purpofe  into  the  north  afar  ofl^  laying  an  open  fide  vnto  Perkin,  to 
make  him  come  to  the  clofe,  and  io  to  trip  up  his  heels,  having  made 
iitre  in  Kent  brforehand. 

But  fo  it  was,  that  Perkin  had  gathered  toge^er  A^  power  of  all 
nations,  neithei:  In  number,  nor  in  the  hardinefs  and  courage  of  the 
pcrfons,  contemptible,  but  in  their  natures  and  fbrtoAes  to  be  feared 
as  well  6f  friends  as  enemies ;  being  bankrupts,  and  many  of  thetn 
felons,  and  fuch  as  lived  bv/apine»  Thefe  he  put  to-fea,  and  ar-> 
rived  upon  the  coafl  of  Sandwich  and  Deal  in  Kent,  about  July. 

There  he  cafl  anchor ;  and  to  prove  the  affefiions  of  die  people, 
fent  fome  of  his  men  to  land,  niaking  great  boaft  of  the  power  that 
was  to  follow.  The  Kentifh  men,  perceiving  that  Perkin  was  not 
followed  by  any  Englifh  of  name  or  account  and  that  his  forces  con* 
fifted  but  of  ftrangers  born,  and  moil  of  them  baie  people,  and  free- 
booters, fitter  to  fpoil  a  coaft  than  to  recover  a  kirrgdom,  reforting 
unto  the  principal  gentlemen  of  the  country,  profeiftd  their  loyalty 
to  the  king,  ami  deiired  to'  be  dire^d  and  comtpanded  for  the  belt 
.4^  the  king's  fcrvice.    The  gentlemen,  entering  into  confultadon. 
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direfted  foiiie  fixers  jif  good  number^,  to  fbew  themfelves  imcm  tfafe' 
coaft )  aiid  fome  of  them  to  make  figns,  to  «ntice  Perkin's  foldiers  tb 
bnd,  a^  if  they  would  join  with  Chem  i  and  fome  odiers  to  appear 
from  fome  other  piacesi  and  to  inake  femblance  as  if  thev  fled  ^orii 
them)  the  better  to  <$ncburage  them  to  land«  But  Peririni  (whd^ 
by  phyinff  the  prince,  or  elfe  taught  by  Secretary  Frion,  had  learned 
thus  much,  that  people  under  command  do  ufe  to  confult,  and  after- 
wards to  march  in  order;  and  rebels,  contrariwife,  run  upon  tn 
h«Kl  together  in  cdnfufion)  coniidering  die  delay  of  time,  and  ob^ 
lerving  their  orderly  and  not  tumultuary  arming,  doubted  the  wprft^ 
and  tl^rdRire  the  wilyyouth  Would  not  fet  one  foot  out  of  his  fliip 
till  he  m^ht  fee  things  w«re  fufe«  Wherefore  the  king's  forced 
percei^ink  that  they  eouU  draw  on  no  more  than  thofe  thst  weri 
formerly  bndedi  let  upon  them,  and  cut  diem  in  pieces,  ere  the^ 
could  dV  back  tt>  their  flnps :  in  which  ikirmifli  (Mfides  thoft  that 
fled  atui  were  flain)  there  w^re  taken  about  an  hundred  and  &kf 
pecfonsi  Which^  for  that  die  king  thought  ^t  to  punifh  a  few  for 
example  was  geti^eman's  play,  but  for  rafoal^people^  they  were  to 
be  cut  off  every  man,  efeeciaUyin  die  beginnif^  of  an  enterprisse  | 
tnd  likewife,  for  that  he  faw  that  Perkin's  forces  i^uld  now  confift 
chiely  of  fuch  n^Uq  and  feum  of  defeeraie  people ;  be  therefore 
hatiged  diem  all  for  the  grescer  terror;  They  were  brought  to  Lon^ 
doa,  all  railed  in  ropes^. lite  a  team  of  horfes  in  a  eart )  and  wef^ 
executed  feme  of  dtem  at  London  and  Wapping^  and'  die  reft  at 
divers  plaoes  mon  the  fea-coaft  of  Kent^  Solfex,  and  Norfdic,  fo^ 
fea^marks  or  lighl^hottfes^  tOf  teach  iPerkin'a  people  «E>  avoid  the 
c^aft.  The  kins  being  sidvertifed  of  the  landing  of  the  rebels^ 
thoni^  tp  leave  his  proerefs ;  but  being  certified  the  next  day  that 
dM  were  perdy  demted  and  pardy  fled,  he  continued  bis  progrefs^ 
and  fentSnrRkliard  Guilford  into  Kent  in  meffiigo;  Who,  calling 
the  country  tonediei^  did  much  commend  (from  the  king)  theit 
fidelhy^  manhocM,  and  well-handling  of  that  fervice  i  and  gave  them 
all  thanks,  and,  in  private,  promiled  reward  to  fome  particulars. 

Upon  the  iisoeenth  of  November  (this  being  the  eleventh  year  of 
die  king)  was  holden  the  Seijeants  Feaft  at  Ely  Place ;  ther6  bein^ 
9ine  ferjeants  of  that  call*  The  kingi  to  honour  the  feaft^  wad 
prelent,  widi  his  ^ueen^  at  the  dinner  i  being  a  prince,  that  was 
ever  r&dy  to  grace  and  countenance  the  profe(tt>rs  of  the  law  $  hav^ 
ing  a  little  of  that,  That  as  he  governed  his  fubje£is  by  his  laws^  ti 
he  governed  bis  laws  by  his  lawyers^ 

This  year  alfo  the  king  entered  into  league  with  the  TtaKan  potent 
tates,  for  the  defence  d!*  Italy  againft  France :  fbt  tCitlg  Charltfs  had 
conquered  the  realm  pi  Nafdes^  and  Ibft  it  again,  in  a  kind  of  feli- 
city of  a  dream;  He  pafled  the  whole  length  of  Italy  without  vtfxiR:^ 
ance :  fo  that  it  was  true  which  Pope  Alexander  waf^wont  to  (ay, 
that  the  Frenchmen  came  into  Italy  with  chalk  in  their  hands,  to 
' ;  up  1^  todging^  rather  thaq  with  fv^ord^  tp  fight«    He  like- 
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wke  entf  r«d  and  wih  in  ti«£l^  the  ^ole  kingdom  of  Naples  itidf, 
Without  ftriking  a  ftrobcu  But  preftndy  dbemqxMi  he  did  commit 
and  multi|^y  fo  many  errors,  as  was  too  great  a  taikfor  the  heft  for«> 
<une  to  overcome.  He  gave  no  copftoitmeot  to  die  barons  id  Na* 
ldes»  of  the  biSaoa  of  «be  Aogcovines*;  W  fcattored  his  rewards 
according  to  the  mercenary  apt>edte6  of  feme  about  hikn.  He  put 
^  Itajy  upon  llieir  guard,  by  the  feisiag  and  holdin;^  of  Oftta,  ink 
the  pvote^g  of  the  liberty  oif  I^fii ;  which  tfoadeall  menfu^cd  that 
jus  purpofea  iookod  furtb<^  than  his  title  of  Naples.  He  fell  too 
ibon  at  difierence  vvith  Ludovico  Sfortia^  «4k>  was  the  man  tint 
carried  the  keys  Which  brought  him  ini  and  but  him  'out.  Hs 
jieglieAed  to  exfyig^fo  feime  relics  of  (ho  war.  And  ^Mj^  4a  re- 
|;ard  of  bis  eafy  fSb^  tihrough  Italy  without  Fefiftaaoei  he  amend 
411I0  an  overmuch  de$ifiiig  oTthe  Arms  of  the  Itahajta;  whereby  hs 
left  ibe  vealm  of  Nhples  at  his  departure  fe  much  the  lefe  pnmded: 
4»  that  lult  long  after  his  return^  ^  whole  kmgdom  revohed  10 
•^erdinaado  the  young^  and  the  Fraich  were  qoitp  drivmi  oat, 
NeverlfaeleiSi,  Charles  did  make  bo<h,^reat tibrcAsaml  gaeal pK^a* 
fations  to  re-enter  Itady  onoe  s^n.  Wherefofe>  at  the  iaikmce  of 
4ivers  ftates  of  Italy^  and  eipecially  of  Pope  Alexander,  4mk  was  a 
league  concluded  between  the  iaid  pm ;  Maximilian^  Kina;  of  Ro- 
mans; Henry,  King  of  Snglaod;  F^nando  and  Ifahems  King 
and  Queen  of  Spain  %  (for  ^  they  am  codftaody  placed  in  ^  origi*- 
nal  treaty  throughout}  Auguftiiimo  fiavbadico^  Dtike  of  V«iitoe» 
and  Ludovico  Stortia,  Duke  of  Milan  i  fer  the  conMnon  defence  of 
their  eftates*  Wherein,  though  Feidioando  of  Nhplts  was  not 
named  as  principal,  yet,  no  doubti  the  kingdom  of  Nafdes  was  ts* 
cidy  included,  as  a  fee  of  the  church. 

There  died  alfo  this  year,  Cedfe,  DucheTs  of  Ydrici  mosfer  to 
King  Edward  IV.  at  her  caftk^  of  Backhamfied;  beiag-of  airtreait 
years,  and  who  had  lived  to  fee  three  princes  of  her  bodycfowned, 
and  four  mufdered.  She  was  buried  at  foderiogham,  fay  hef 
huiband. 

This  year  aUb  the  king  called  hia  parUament,  wham  immy  laws 
were  made  of  a  more  private  and  vulgar  nature,  tfaao  ought  ao  detain 
the  reader  of  an  hiftory.  And  it  may  be.juftlj  fnfpoQed  by  the  pro* 
ceedings  foUowingi  ^t  as  the  king  did  eMcel  mgiaod  tommomraMi 
Uws;  feneverth^e^hehad,  inieaet,adefigntooiaiD&«fe'of  them, 
as  well  for  coileAing  of  treafure,  as  for  correding  of  mammra  ^  and 
io^  meaning,  thereby  to  harrow  his  people,  did  accttnMdate"tbem  die 
rather* 

The  principal  law  that  was  made  this  parliament,  waa  a  bow  of  a 
ftrange  nature ;  rather  juft  than  legal,  and  more  magnanitDOW  than 
provident.  This  law  did  OMiain,  tint  no  perfen,  .that  did  a£ft  an 
arms,  or  otherwife,  the  king  for  the  time  being,  {hould  after  be  im- 

reached  therefore,  or  attainted,  either  by  the  courfe  of  the  law,  or 
y  2EL  of  parliament:  but,  if  any  fuch  ai^  of  attainder  dbl  haf^ 
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^  be  flttde,  it  fiiouhi  be  void  and  of  none  ^thAi  fdf  ^  it  w%s 
flgrecablf  to  reaibn  of  eftate,  that  the  fuhfcft  fliould  not  eoquire  of 
ibe  j.uftii<i$  of  tho  kiog*t  titlei  or  quarre)^»  wd  tt  vms  ^^oaUc  to 
good  confcienc^,  that,  whatfoever  the  fortune  of  the  war  wenb  thp 
liibjbd  ftottU  not  fuifer  for  his  obedience.  'Tbe  i^irtt  of  tb|^  law 
was  wonderfi^Iy  pious  and  noble )  being  like  in  matter  of  war,  uom 
the  ^irit  of  David  in  matter  of  plague,  who  iaid,  <^  If  I  h^ve  fmne^ 
ftrike  me ;  but  what  have  thefe  fiieep  dpne  i"  I^ither  wanted  thia 
law,  parts,  of  prudent  and  deep  fore%bt;  for^  it  did  the  better  tais^ 
iiway  occaiion  for  the  people  to  bufy  themfclves,  to  pry  into  the  kit^*$ 
title  i  for  that  howfoever  it  fell,  their  fafety  was  already  provided  for. 
Befides,  it  could  not  but  greatlv  draw  unto  \im  the  love  and  hearts 
of  the  people,  becaufe  he  feemed  more  careful  for  them  than  for  him* 
£dfi   But  yet  neverthelefs,  it  did  take  oiF  from  his  party,  that  great  tic 
and  fpur  of  neccffity,  to  fight  and  go  vi£lors  out  of  the  ficJcTi  conf 
fidering  their  liyes  and  fortunes  were  put  in  fafety,  and  proteded» 
whether  they  ftood  to  it,  or  tan  away.   But  the  force  and  obligatiqn  * 
4if  this  law  was  in  itfelf  illufory,  as  to  the  latter  part  of  it ;  by  a  pret- 
ccdent  aS  of  parliament  to  bind  or  fruftrate  a  future.    For  a  fupnetne 
and  abfolute  power  cannot  cpndude  itiiblf,  neither  can  that  which  is 
in  nature  revocable  be  made  .fixed.  no»more  than  ii,  a  man  fhould  ap« 
point  or  declare  by  his  will,  that  if  ne  made  any  latter  will,  it  ihpuld  he 
void.    And*  for  the  cafe  of  the  a&  of  parliament,  there  is.  a  notable 
precedent  of  it  in  King  Henry  the  Eighth's  time  i  who,  doubting  1^ 
might  die  in  the  minority  of  his  fon,  procured  an  a£t  to  pafs,  ^  That 
no  AalMt^  naade  during  the  minority  of  the  king,  ibould  bind  him  or 
Us  fucceSbrs,  except  it  were  coofirmed  by  the  king  under  his  great 
ie^,  at  his  fuU  age/'  '  But  the  firft  afl  that  pafied  in  King  Edwand 
|fae  BiKtb^s  time,  was  an.a£):  of  repeal  of  that  former  ad ;  iat  which 
atme^  nevertfad^  tib^  king  was  minor :  but  things  that  do  not  bindf 
may  ia&fy  for  the  time^ 

Theiie  meas  alio  made  n  ihoaring  or  under-opropping  a£l  for  the 
Peaeyolence ;  to  make  the  fums  vi^ich  any  perfon  had  agreed  to  pay^ 
and  aevKfthelefe  were  not  brought  in,  to  be  leviable  b^  courfe  of  law : 
wktch  a&  did  not  only  bring  in  the  arrears  but  did  indeed  coun^ 
IMOfae  f!bt  whde  bufinefi,  and  was  pretended  .to  be  made  at  the  de^ 
fii«>of  tfaofe  that  had  been  forward  to  pay. 

This  p^Iiameot  alfo  was  made  that  go6d  law,  which  gave  the  at«-  ' 
ffmOL  Uffom  a  £ilie  verdi£l  between  party  and  party,  which  before  waa 
S  kiod  of  Cffaogik,  isRsmediable.  It  extends  not  to  caufes  capital, 
as  wdl  becanfe  tb^y  aie  for  the  mo%  part  at  the  king's  fuit,  as  bcr- 
cauie  in  them  (if  they.be  6d)owe4  in  cpurfe  qf  indiiSment)  there 
fadetfa  asdottble  jury,.  ^  iadidprs  and  tub  triers ;  and  fo  not  twelve  ; 
mien,  but  four  and  twenty.  But  it  feemeth  that  was  not  the  oidy 
•fttfon  I  for  this  leafon  holdetb  not  in  the  appeal :  but  ^  great  rea- 
lion  waav  1^  it  Aould  tend  to  the  difcouragBoient  pf  jurors  in  cafta 
of  lifo  and death|  if  tl^y  ifoould  he  fubjeft  ^fuit and  penaitjr,  wbere 
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tbe  favour  of  Ufe  maketh  ^ainft  them.  It  extendedi  not  idfiMto  any 
fuit,  where  the  demand  is  under  the  value  of  forty  pounds  i  fof  tj^ 
in  fuch  cafcB  of  petty  v^ue^  it  would  Qot  quit  the  ctuarge  to  go  aboi|t 
atgain. 

There  was  afiodier  law  made  againft  a  branch  of  ingradtude  in 
^vomen^  who  having  boen  advanced  by  tbetj:  hufbands,  or  their  huf- 
Jbands  anceftorS)  £hould  alien,  and  thereby  feek  tg  defeat  the  heii^ 
or  thofe  in  remainder,  of  die  Jands,  wbereunto  they  had  been  (6  adr 
Mnced.  The  remec^  was,  by  giving  ppwer  to  the  next,  to  enter 
lor  a  forfeiture. 

There  was  alio  enafied  dut  charitable  law,  for  the  admiffion  of 
|x>or  fuitors  in  firma  paufipisy  without  fee  to  counfellor,  attorney, 
or  clerk  j  whereby  poor  men  became  radier  able  to  vex,  thai)  unabl^ 
to  fue.  There  vfttt  divers  other  good  laws  made  that  parliament, 
«s  we  (aid  before ;  but  we  fliU  pbferve  our  manfier^  in  fdle^ng  out 
^  Ibpfe  diat  are  npt  of  a  vulgar  nature. 

The  king  this  while,  though  he  iat  in  parliament^  as  in  full  pcacc^ 
and  feemed  to  account  of  the  deftgns  of  Per  kin,  (who  was  now  ror 
turned  into  Flanders)  but  as  a  May*gamei  yet  haying  the  compor 
fiuon  of  a  wife  king  (ftout  without,  and  apprehenfive  widiin)  had 
given  order  for  the  watching  of  beacons  upon  the  coafts,  and  ereding 
more  where  they  ftood  too  thin,  and  had  a  caijeful  eye  where  thi^ 
wandering  doud  would  break.  But  Perkin^  adyifed  to  keqp  his  fire 
(which  hitherto  burned  as  it  were  upon  greenwood)  alive,  wi^ 
continual  blowing,  failed  again  into  Ireland,  whence  he  had  formerly 
defmrted,  rather  upon  the  hopes  of  France,  than  upon  any  unrcadi*- 
nd&  or  difoouragement  he  found  in  that  people.  But  in  .die  fpace  of 
time  between,  dte  king's  diligence,  and  Poyning's  commiffion,  had 
fo  fettled  things  there,  as  there  was  nothing  left  for  Perkin,  but  the 
Uuflerinff  affodiop  of  wild  and  naked  people*  Wherefore  he  waa 
advifed,  by  his  council,  to  feek  aid  of  the  King  of  Scotland^  a 
prince  young  and  vaiorous,  and  in  |;ood  terms  wijth  his  noUes  and 
people,  and  ilUafFeSed  to  King  Ifenryf  At  this  tune  alfo  both 
Maximilian  and  Charles  of  France  began  to  bear  no  goodwill  to  the 
'  king :  the  one  being  difpleafed  with  the  king's  prohibition  of  com< 


£uk  and  oars  put  on  and  advance  Perkin's  dehgns,  thore  wanted  not 
ibme  fecrct  ddes  from  Maximilian  and  Charies,  which  did  further  hia 
Ibrtunesj  tnipmuch  as  they,  both  by  their  feeret  koos  ai^  ofeffiigefi, 
recommended  him  to  die  King  of  ocddaad*  ;  ^"    . 

Ffrkiny  dierefoce^  coming  into  Scodand  upon  thofe  hopes,  wdi  | 
weU^^^^nted  compai^,  was  by  the  King  of  Scots  «  (being  fonaeriy 
well  prqMutd)  honourably  wekronod,  and  foon  after  Ids  uArA  ad« 
initted  to  his pr^ence  inafolemn  manner :  for  the  king  Moeivfd  him  toi 
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ftate  in  his  chaiftnber  of  pre&noe,  accomMuiied  mth  divers  of  hi9 
nobles*  And  Parkin,  wdl  attended,  sis  well  with  thofe  tha(  ^e  king 
bad  fenc  bbftice  him,  s$  with  his  own  train,  entered  the  room  where 
the  kii^  was;  and  coining  near  fo  th#  king,  and  bowin?  a  little  tx» 
embrace  bim,  he  retired  X'ome  pacts  back,  and  with  a  loud  voioe» 
that  all  that  were  prefent  mi^ht  hear  )iim,  made  bis  declaration  in 
fhis  manner — 

"  High  and^mighty  King,. 

^  Your  grace,  and  diefe  yeur  noUes  hen  prefent^  may  be  pleaTed 
benignly  to  bow  your  ears,  to  hear  the  tragedy  of  a  youi^  man,  that 
by  right  ought  to  hold  in  his  hand  the  ball  of  a  kii^dom ;  but  by 
fortune  is  made  himfelf  a  ball,  toiled  from  mifery  to  mifery,  and  fiooa 
place  to  place*    You  fee  here  before  you  the  (pedacle  of  a  Planta- 
genet,  who  hath  been  carried  frorn  the  nurfery  to  the  SandKiary; 
^om  the  San£hiary  to  the  direful  priibn ;  from  the  prifan  to  the  hand 
-of  the  cruel  tormentor ;  and  from  that  hand  to  the  wide  wiMemefit 
as  I  may  truly  call  it,  for  fo  the  world  hath  been  to  me^    So  diat  be 
that  is  born  to  a  ^reat  kingdom,  hath  not  ground  to  fet  his  foot 
Mpoit,  more  than  this  where  he  nowibndeth,  by  your  princely  fa-* 
vour.    Edward  the  Fo»Arth,  late  King  of  England,  (as  your  grace 
icannot  but  hav$  heard)  left  two  fonS|  Edward,  and  Richard  Poke 
of  Yorkj  both  very  young.    Edward,  the  eldeft,  fucceeded  thdr  fc- 
Aftt  in  the  crown,  by  tlie  name  of  King  Edward  V,    But  Richarc^ 
Duke  of  Gloucefter,  their  unnatural  unde,  firft  tfairfting  after  tht 
Idngdom,  through  ahibition,  and  afterwards  diirfling  for  their  bloody 
olit  of  defire  to  wcure  himfelf  employed  an  inflrument  of  his  (con- 
fident to  him,  as  he  thought)  to  murder  them  both.    But  this  man 
4hat  was  employed  to  execute  that  execrable  tragedy,  having  cruelly 
ilain  King  Edward,  the  eldeft  of  the  two,  was  moved  parmr  by  re- 
inor%  and  partly  by  ibme  other  means,  to  fave  Richard  his  brother  i 
^<llaking  a  report,  nevertfaelefa,  to  the  tyrant,  'that  be  had  perform^ 
bis'ceiamai^dment  tar  both  brethren*    This  report  was  accordingly 
'  beUeved,  and  pttbHflbed  generaUv:  fo  that  the  world  hath  been  poK- 
iefled  of  anopimon,  that  they  eocfa  were  barbaro^fly  made  awayf 
ahoiigh,  eyer,  uutb  balli  fomefparks  diat  fly  abroad,  until  it  appear  in 
due  tune.*  as  ^  hath  had.    But  Almighity  Ood,  that  flopped  the 
01011th  Gf  the  Itooj  and  fiive^  little  Joas  from  the  manny  of  Athaliah,. 
jwben  Bm  maffaceed  |be  king's  children  {  and  did  fave  maq,  when  die 
iaad  was  &tHidi»i  Ibrdi  to  lacrifice  him  i  prefervedYhe  fecond  bro- 
ther.   For  I  myiU^  tnat  ftand  here  in  your  prefence,  am  that  very 
'  Ridiard^  Duke  of  ¥ork«  ^relher  of  tluit  unfortunate  prince,  King 
Edwai4  the  Fiftb^  now  tne  mofl  rkht&l  furvlving  heir-male  to  that 
yiftflgiqie  ud  moft  Mhie  K^lward,  of  that  name  the  Fourth*  late 
Kief '<tf  ]&)i^M|df    fof  ^  manner  of  my  efcape,  it  is  fit  it  {hould 
fnA  in  iSleiie^  er,  attaift,  in  a  more  jecret  rdation ;  for  that  it  may 
cxMiceni  foflne  dlve^  anithe  leeonary  tif  feme  diat  are  dead.    ]Ltt  it 
4iABei»#|h|  AatthiAAafta  eioditr  himg,  aquccni  aad  one 
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lh«rexp«£kd  ^y  ikh  «  coounaiidBieiik  ft^m  (he  tyrao^  Ibr  tbt 
fiiurderingof  berchtMrem    Thus,  ki  my  tender  j^,  cfcapiiig  l^ 
God's  Hiercy  out  of  Lofidon,  I  was  iecredy  (conveyed  over  fea  i 
where,  after  a  time^  the  party  that  had  me  in  charge  (upos  wlxat 
jww  fears,  change  of  mind,, or  pradicev  God  kaowetb)  (ijddenly 
foitock  me }  wbei%by  I  was  forced  to  wander  abroad,  and  to  feck 
mean  conditions  for  the  fuftaining  of  my  life.   Wherefore»  dtftraded 
between  feveral  pai&ons,  the  one  of  fear  to  be  loiown,  left  the  Qrrant 
ihottid  hay«  a  new  attempt  liffon  me;  the  other  6f  grief  aod  difiiaia 
to  be  uaknowii|  and  to  live  in  that  bafe  and  ibrvile  manner  ihat  l 
«bl  i  I  reiblved  V^ith  myfelf,  to  exped  tbe  grant's  death,  and  then  to 
pat  myfelf  into  my  fitter's  hands,  who  was  next  heir  to  the  crown* 
£iit  in  this  f^afon,  it  happened^  ofie  Henry  Tidder^  fon  to  Edmund 
Tidder^  Earl  of  Richmond,  to  come  from  France  and  enter  inte  the 
lealm,  and  ^y  fubtile  and  fool  means  to  obtain  the  crown  pf  the 
fuBe»  which  to  me  rigbtfttUy  appertained.    So  that  it  was  but  a 
change  from  tj^rant  to  tyrant^    This  Henry,,  my  extreme  and  naor- 
tal  enemy,  fo  (boa  as  be  had  klKWl^dge  of  my  being  alive,  imagined 
and  wroughf  all  the  fubtile  ways  wd  means  he  <:<MiJd,  lo  proctire  my 
final  deftru^ionr    For  my  mort^  enemy  h^  not  oaty  £dfely  fiv- 
mtfed  me  to  be  a  feigned  peribn,  giving  me  nick  aamcs,  fo  abufing 
the  world ;  biit  alfo  to  defer  ^nd  put  me  frpm  entry  into  England, 
bath  offemi  Urge  fiuns  of  money  to  corrupt  the  princes  and  their 
siiinifters,  with  whom  I  have  been  retained  ^  and  made  impdrtiine 
^labours  to  ceitain  fervants  about  my  perfon  te  murder  or  poi^n  m^ 
and  others  to  foiiake  and  leave  my  righteous  <}uarrel,  ai>d  to  dtfait 
jfrooi  my  fervipe }  as  Sir  Robert  Clifford,  and  others.    So  that  every 
manof  reaibii  n^y  "w^  perceive  diat  Henrys  c^iUing  bimfelf  Kiqg  of 
Engkrnd^  needed  not  to  have  beftowed  fucn  gfeat  fiuns  of  treafiirc^ 
aor  fo  to  hav«  bufied  bimfelf  with  importune  aad  incei&iit  labour  aaa 
induftry  to  compafs  my  death  and  nun^  if  I  had  been  fuch  a  feigaail 
perfon.    But  the  truth  of  my  caufe  being  fo  ftianileft,  mofed  die 
Mkoft  Chriflian  King  Charles,  and  the  la4y  DiKbeft  Dowager  cf 
JBurgondv,  my  moft  dear  aunt,  not  only  to  ackiKwle^  ^  isaiA 
thefeof>  out  lovingly  to  aflift  me^    But  it  feemetb  that  Go^  abow 
(for  the  good  of  this  whole  lAand,  ai^d  the  knittiag  cf  thefo  «wd. 
kiii^oms  of  England  and  Scotland  in  a  ^lak  concord  kt4  amity^  by 
lb  great  an  obligatioti)  had  r-efecved  the  i4^iqg  of  me  ia  ita  ioip^ 
rial  throne  of  England,  for  the  arms  and  fucceuia  of  70«iv  gnice. 
lather  is  it  the  firft  time  that  a  Kisig  of  S^odand  h^th  flippoM^ 
them  that  were  beivft  and  fp^iled  of  tlM  kingdom  of  £iu()aQd  j  aa  of 
iate,  in  freih.memory^  k  was  4of)e  In  the  perfon  Qfjiefeiy  VI. 
Wherefore,  for  that  your  glace  h«tb  g^ven.dear  %it5»  tbui  yoit  ase 
ia  no  noble  quality  inferior  to  your  i>Qy^a«c«fto]>^  I,  fo  <iftiaflinl 
a  prince,  waa  hereby  moved -to  cq^cf  atld-pat  myfelf  4ata^  JMF 
foya)  hands,  ^lefiring  your  laiSftaaoa  to  MMiver  t^y  ^agdom  of 
Xiisland  i  pcomifing  £u|hfiaiy  tq  ^im  m^UftWIf^  gm^'^mm 
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otl^rwife,  thanifIiMfe;pcWQ«mi»turdbff^  md  will^  upon 
the  recovery  of  mine  ioocriUMce^  ffmehHy  do  you  all  tbe  fkafam 
that  is  ia  my  utmoft  •povet:.*' 

After  Perkia  had  told  fas  tsk.  King  Tames  mSwtiPei  btwdf 
and  wifely^  That  whatfoerer  he  were,  he  mouki  not  rtp^v/t  him  ^ 
puttiiig  hiniTdf  ixtto  his  hands.  And  ftom  that  tiaae  fopth^  thougil 
(here  wanted  not  fone  about  hiiiH  that  would  havv  periuaded  hm 
ihait  aU  was  'but  m  ilhilifla  s  yet,  noewitMbmding,  either  'tafken  hf 
fakiu*%  amiable  and  atturing  behaviour,  or  iHcKaing  to  the  recom'^ 
meodation  of  thegrcatniacas  abroad  ^  or,  willing  to  take  an  occafioii 
of  a  war  agaioft  King  Menry;  <he  eniartained  him  in  alt  <fhrin^s,  «s 
kecane  ehe  •pertet'Of  jtichard  Dyuice  cjf  York  $  embraced  his  qvnrre) ; 
and,  she  more  to  putit^out^if  doubt,  dnt  he  took  hi^  to  be  a  great 
pcinoe,  and  4iot  a  lepiefimtatioii  oidy^  he  gave  confent,  that  «)rii 
4hike  fliottid  take  to  wife  fhe*Lady  Sjadierine  Gordon^  daughter  m 
the  £arl  cf  Hondey,  boat  anear  kini^voman  to  the  king  himfelf^ 
and  a  youn^  virgin  joi  eaxettent  beauty  and  virtue. 

Nfttloog  after,  tbe  King  of  Soots  in  peti^a,  with  Perkki  in  hit 
compaajr,  emsred  with  a  great  arnur  (though  itconfiiUd  chiefly  of 
bofdorcR,  being  .ratMdbmewhat  taddenly)  into  NeirQiumberland* 
And  Perkin,  for  a  fseduim  befaie  him  as  he  weat,  oaufed  to  be.  pub- 
liftnd  ayophmatwn  of  ttais  tenor  ^fdikiwing,  in  the  nAme  of  Richard 
Diake  of  Yodc^  arneOnhMtar  of  tho*  ciowa  of  Ei^land. 

^  k  JMbf  k!afed<S>od,  who  fiuMth  down  the  mighty  from  their 
(eat,  and  exalcetbUhebumUe,  and  fufiurath4iot'the  b^Dpes  of  the  jull 
fo  petiAi  IA  the  and,  aogiiK  ais  meanBat  the  length,^  to  (hew  our-^ 
Icdim  araaeduatooiir  lieges  and  people  of  £iigtand.  But  ftrbe  it 
ftop  us  to  intend  4ieir  hurt  aad  damage,  orao  make  war  upon 
ibem,  odasrwife  thanto^eliiAer  ouff^  a)td  them  from  tyranny  and 
apprcffioD.  Poc^  ourtaortalenemy,  Henry  Ttdder,  a  fidfe  ufitrper 
•f  ihe  erowa  of  Ss^faod,  which  to  us  by  natural  aiidr  lineal  right 
appestaiiieih,  knoarii^fn»hi$  own  beast -our  undoubted  right,  we  be* 
ana  tbe  very  RichatdBuke  of  York,  jwunger  fon,  and  new  furviviitg 
heir-amle  af  tbe  ixMe  and  viftorioos  Edward  IV.  late  Kfng  of 
Eagfamd,  hath. not  only  deprived  as  of  our  kingdom,  but  Hkewife, 
kjr  all  Sovi  aad  wicked  means,  fought  to  betray  us,  and  bereave  us  of 
oar-'Ufe^  yiet,  if  fais;tyranny  only  extended  itfelf  to  our  perfon,  al« 
though  0a»  royal  Uood*  teacheth  us  to  be  fenfible  pf  injui^ies,  it  ihould 
be  iefs  So  our  grief.  But  this  Tidder,  who  bodieth  himfelf  lo  have 
0vecth|?owna  tyrant,  hath  ever  fmce  his  firft  entrance  into  his' ufurped 
ssiany  put  little  in  practice  but  tyranny  and  the  feats  thereof. 

-^  For  Kif^Ridbard,  ^mr  unna^jc^  uncle,  although  defire  of  rule 
iiid  "bliad  binii  yet  in  his  otheTac^ions  (like  a  true  Plantagenet)  was  ' 
aoUe,  and  Joved  the  bonour  of  tbe  realm,  and  the  contentment  and 
^ooaftat  «f  bis  iioUea  and  {>eople.c  But  'this  our  mortal  enemy 
l^agreeable  to  the  mesumeis  of  his  birth)  hath  trodden  ui^er  foot  the 
*     -  '     ..  c  >ir»a^<>^our 
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hoAOur  of  this  nation  3  felling  our  bcft  eonfrderatet  for  moncj^ 
tnd  makli^  merchandize  of  the  blood,  cftates,  and  fortunes  of  our 
peers  and  udNe&y  by  feigned  wars  and  diflionourable  pcace^  only  to 
enrich  his  cotters*  Nor  ludike  haih  been  hts  hateful  mif^goTernment, 
and  evil  deportments  at  homei  Firftf  he  hath^  to  forttf^  bis  faH'e 
quarrd,  caufi:d  divers  nobles  of  this  our  realm  (whom  he  held  fufpeft^^ 
and  ftood  in  diead  of)  to  be  cruelly  murdered ;  as^  our  coufin  Sir  WiU 
liam  Stanley,  lord  chamberlain)  Sir  Simon  Moitntfor%  Sir  Robert 
Ratclifie^  William  Dawbeny,  Htmi{ihrey  Stafford^  and  many  others, 
befides  fiich  as  have  dtearlv  bought  their  lives  with  intolerable  ran* 
foms ;  fome  of  which  nobles  are  now  in  Ac  fianfluart^  Aifo  he  bath 
long  kept,  and  yet  keepeth  in  prifon,  our  riffht  entireiy  weU«>beloyed 
cotmn  Edward,  fon  and  heir  to  our  uncle  Duke  of  Clarence,  and 
others ;  with-holding  from  them  their  rightful  inheritance^  to  Am  in- 
tent they  fhould  never  be  of  might  and  power  to  aid  and  affift  us 
at  our  n^ed,  after  the  duty  of  dieir  liegances^  He  alfo  maitfed,  by 
compulfion)  certain  of  our  lifters,  and  ^o  the  fifler  of  our  faid  owfin 
the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  di  vera  other  ladies  of  the  royal  hUtbi^  cer- 
tain of  his  Idnfmen  and  friends  of  fimpte  and  low  dcsree  |  and  put* 
ting  apart  an  well  dtfpofed  nobles,  he  hath  none  in  fivMr  and  tnift 
about  his  perion,  but  Bi(bop  Fox,  Smith,  Biiay,  liOveL  Oitver  King^ 
Pavid  Owen,  Riftley,  Turbervile,  Tiler,  Cholmky»  Eapfa^  Jmme$ 
Hobart,  Jc^n  Cut,  Garth,  Henry  Wyaf^  and  fiach  other  caitifia  and 
villains  c^  birth,  which  by  fubdle  inventiona  and  pilling  of  the  peo- 
ple, have  been  the  principfid  flnders|  occafidOM,  and  oouafUlors  of 
the  mif-rule  and  mifehief  now  cei^wig  in  Enclaildi 

<«  We  remembering  thi^  pmik^  with  At  geeat  an4  etEecrabie 
ofienoes  daily  committed^  and  done  by  our  mefiud  great  enemy^ 
and  his  adhereni%  in  breaking  the  Imertiet  ind  irancfaifes  of  ouf 
mother  the  hol^  chiirdi,  upon  pretences  of  wkbed  a&d  heatheniih 
Dolicy,  to  die  high  di^iieafure  of  Almighty  God  i  befides  the  mani-» 
fold  treafons,  abmiinadile  murders,  manflaudilers^  robberies,  cxtor-^ 
tions,  the  daily  pilling  of  the  people^  bv  di&es^  taxesi  taUi^es,  be- 
nevolences, and  odier  unUwfiil  impofittona^  and  crievous  eiia£Hons, 
with  many  other  heinous  tSt8»^  to  the  likely  ifeftnidion  and  de-^ 
/olationofthe  whole  realm ;  ihall  by  God's  graces  and  the  hdp  and 
affiftance  of  the  great  lords  of  our  Uood,  with  the  colmfel  of  other 
faid  peHcns,  fee  that  the  commodities  of  our  realm  be  employed  tm 
the  moft  advantage;  of  the  iame ;  the  intercourfe  of  merchandise  be«' 
twixt  realm  and  realm,  to  be  miniftred  and  handled,  as  fliall  mote  be 
to  the  commonweal  and  profperity  of  our  fubjeds;  and  aD  fuch 
difmes,  taxes,  ullages,  benevolences,  unlawful  impofittons,  and 
grievous  exa^ons,"as  be  above  rehearied,  to  be  fonsdone  and  laid* 
apart,  and  never  from  henceforth  to  be  called  upon,  but'  in  fuch 
caies'as  our  noble  progenitors,  K^ngs  of  England,  have  of  old  time 
begh  accuftomed  to  havtf  incsU^  fi^WTi  am  help  of  their  fidyedb^ 
9ftd  pruc  liege  f^ffsu 
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**  And  further,  wc  do  out  pf  our  grace  and  clemency,  hereby' a* 
%vell  publifh  and  promife  to  all  our  fuoje£{s  remiffion  and  free  par- 
don of  all  by-paft  offences  whatfoever,  againft  our  perfon,  or  eilate, 
in  adhering  to  our  faid  enemy,  by  whom  (we  know  well)  they  have 
been  mif-ledj  if  they  (hall  withm  time  convenient  fubmit  themfelvea 
unto  us.  And  for  luch  as.fliall  come  with  the  foremoft,  to  affift  our 
righteous  quarrel,  we  ibaH  knake  them  So  far  partakers  of  our  prince^ 
ly  favour  and  bounty,  as  (hall  be  highly  for  tne  comfort  of  them  ao4 
rheirs,  both  during  their  life,  and  after  their  death.  As  alfo  we  (hall 
by  all  meanSj  which  God  (haD  put  into  bur  hands,  demean  Ourfelves  to 
give  royal  contentment  to  all  degrees  and  eftates  of  our  people ;  main- 
taining the  liberties  of  holy  church  in  theii^  entire  ftate  j  preferving  the 
honours,  privileges,  and  pre-eminences  of  our  nobles  from  contempt 
or  difparagement,  according  to  the  dignity  of  their  blood.  We  ihall 
Silfo  unyoke  our  peopk  from  all  heavy  burdens  and  endurances^  and 
confirm  our  cities,  boroughs,  and  towns^  in  their  charters  and  free* 
doms,  widi  enlargement,  where  it  Ihall  be  defefved ;  and  in  all  points 
give  our  fiibjeds  caufe  to  think>  that  the  blefled  and  debonaire  go- 
vernment of  our  noble  father^  King  Edward,  (in  his  laft  times)  is  ia 
its  revived. 

^<  And  forafhiiich  as  the  putting  to  death,  or  taking  alive  of  ourv 
iaid  mortal  enemy,  may  be  a  means  to  ftay  much  effuSon  of  bloodi^ 
vrhich  oth^rwife  may  enfue,  if  by  compuldon  or  fair  jpromifes,  he  (hall 
draw  after  him  any  number  oToiir  fubje£b  to  reHlc  us ;  which  wt 
deflre  to  avoid)  though  ^e  be  certainly  informed  that  our  (aid  ene-* 
my  is.purpoTed  and  prepared  to  flv  the  land,  having  already  madd 
over  great  mailes  of  the  treafure  of  our  crown^  the  better  to  fupporC 
him  in  foreign  parts ',  we  do  hereby  declare,  that  whpfoever  (ball  take 
or  diftre(s  our  (aid  enemy  (though  the  party  be  of  never  fo  mean  a 
condition)  he  (hall  be  by  us  rewarded  with  a  thouiand  pound  in 
money,  forthwith  to  be  laid  down  to  him,  and  an  hundred  marks  by 
the  year  of  inheritance ;  befides  that  he  may  otherwiie  merit,  botfi 
toward  God  and  all  good  people>  for  the  deftrudiion  of  ^ch  a 
tyrantk 

^<  LaftlV)  We  do  all  men  to  wit,  ar>d  herein  we  take  alfo  God  to 
lyltnef^  that  whereas  God  hath  moved  the  heart  of  our  deareft 
couHn^  the  King  of  Scotland,  to  aid  us  in  perfon,  in  this  our  righ« 
teous  quarrel ;  it  is  altogether  without  an/pa^*or  promife,  or  ia 
jnuch  as  demand  of  anv  unng^  that  may  prejudice  our  crown  or  fub- 
jedb :  but,  contrariwilC}  with  promife  on  our  faid  coufin's  part^  that  • 
whenibev^  he  (hall  iind  us  in  JfuBicient  (hrengtfa  to  get  the  tipper 
hand  of  our  enemy,  which. wc  hope  will  be  very  fuddenly,  he  will 
forthwith  peaceably  return  into  his  own  kingdom  ;  contenting  him« 
(elf  only  with  the  glory  of  fo  honourable  an  enterprise,  and  our  true 
and  faioiful  love  and  amity.  Which  wc  (hall  ever  (by  the  grace  of 
Abnidity  God^  fa  order,  a$  (ball  be  to  thereat  comfort  of  both 
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But  Perldn's  proclamation  did  little  edify  with  the  people  of  Eng- 
land ;  neither  was  be  the  better  welcome  £or  the  company  he  came- 
in.  Wherefore  the  King  of  Scotland,  feeing  none  came  in  to  Per- 
kin,  nor  none  ftirred  any  where  in  his  favour^  turned  his  enterprize 
into  a  road ;  and  wafted  )uid  deftroyed  the  country  of  Northumber- 
land with  fire  and  fword.  But  hearing  that  there  were  forces  coming 
agairift  him,  and  not  willing  that  they  ihould  find  his  men  heavy  and 
b^en  with  booty,  he  returned  into  Sc'ptland  with  great  fpoils,  defer- 
ring further  profecution  till  another  time.  It  is  faid,  that  Perkin^ 
acting  the  part  of  a  prince  handfomely,  when  he  &w  the  Scottifh  fell 
to  wafte  the  country,  came  to  the  king  in'  a  paf&onatcT  manner,  mak- 
ing great  lamentation,  and  defired,  that  that  might  not  be  the  man- 
lier of  making  the  war  ;  for  that  no  crown  was  fo  dear  to  his  mind, 
as  that  he  deiired  to  purcbafe  it  with  the  blood  and  ruin  of  his  coun- 
try :  whereunto  the  king  anfwered,  half  in  fport,  that  he  doubted 
much^  he  was  careful  for  that  that  was  none  of  his,  and  that  he 
ihould  be  too  good  a  ftewaid  for  his  enemy>  to  (ave  die  country  to 
his  ufe. 

'  By  this  time,  being  the  eleventh  Tear  of  die  kingj  the  interruption 
of  trade  between  the  Englifh  and  tne  Flemifh,  began  to  pinch  the 
merchants  of  both  nations  very  fore  *,  which  moved  them,  bv  all 
^  means  they  could  devife,  to  afFea  and  difpofe  their  fovereigns  reipec- 
tively,  to  open  the  intercourfe  again ;  wherein,  time  favoured  them. 
For  the  archduke  and  his  council  began  to  fee,  that  Perktn  would 
prove  but  a  runagate,  and  citizen  of  the  world ;  and  that  it  was  the 
part  of  children  to  fall  out  about  babies.  And  the  king>  on  his 
part,  after  the  attempts  upon  Kent  and  Northumberland,  5egan  to 
have  the  bufinefs  of  Perkin  in  lefs  eftimation  ^  (b  as  he  did  iK>t  put 
it  to  account,  in  any  confultation  of  ftate.  But  that  that  moved  him 
moft  was,  that  being  a  king  that  loved  wealth  and  treafure,  he  could 
not  endure  to  have  trade  fick,  nor  any  obftru£lion  to  continue  in  the 
gate- vein,  which  difperfed  that  bl€K)d:  and  yet  he  kept  ftate  fo 
far,  as  firft  to  be  fought  unto.  Wherein  the  merchant-adventurers 
likewife,  being  a  fbong  company  at  that  time,  and  well  underfet 
with  rich  men,  and  Qooi  order,  did  hold  out  bravely ;  taking  ofF 
the  commodities  of  me  kingdom,  though  they  lay  dead  upon  their 
hands  for  want  of  vent.  At  the  laft,  commifiioners  met  at  Lrondoji^ 
to  treat :  on  the  king's  part,  Biihop  Fox,  lord  privy  feal  i  Vifcount 
Wells ;  Kendal,  prior  of  St.  John's  j  Warham,  matter  of  the  Rolls, 
ivho  began  to  gain  much  upon  the  king's  opinion ;  Urfwick,  who 
was  almoft  ever  one ;  and  Rifeley.  On  the  archduke's  part,  the 
Lord  Bevers,  his  admiral ;  the  Lord  Vcrunfel^  prefident  of  Flanders, 
and  others.  Thefe  concluded  a  perfeA  treaty,  both  of  amity  and 
iptercourfe  between  the  king  and  the  archduke  i  containing  articles 
both  of  ftate,  commerce,  and  free  fifliing.  This  is  that  treaty  which 
the  Flemings  call  at  this  day,  InUrcurjus  Magnus ;  both  becaufe  it 
h  more  complete  than  the  pr^ced^nt  treaties,  of  the  third  and  fourth 
-■^  •  "vtturs 
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years  of  the  king ;  and  chiefly  to  give  it  a  dilFerence  from  the  treaty 
that  followed  in  the  one  and  twentieth  year  of  the  king;,  which  they 
Call  Intercurfus  Malus.  In  this  treaty  there  was  an  exprefs  article 
againft  the  reception  of  the  rebels  of  either  prince  by  other ;  pur- 
porting, that  if  any  fuch  rebel  fhould  be  required  by  the  prince  whofe 
rebel  he  was,  of  the  pi-ince  cgnfederate,  that  forthwith  the  prince 
confederate  Ihoulu,  by  prodamation,  command  him  to  avoid  the 
country ;  which  if  he  did  not  within  fifteen  days,  the  rebel  was  to 
ftand  profcribed,  and  put  out  of  proteSion.  But,  neverthelefs,  in 
this  article,  Perkin  was  not  named,  neither  perhaps  contained,  be- 
caufe  he  was  no  rebel.  But  by  this  means  his  wings  were  clipped 
of  his  followers,  that  were  Englifli.  And  it  >vas  exprefsly  comprifed 
in  the  treaty,  Uiat  it  fhould  extend  to  the  territories  of  the  ducheis 
dowager.  After  the  intercourfe  thus  reftored,  the  Englifli  merchants 
xrame  again  to  their  manfion  at  Antwerp,  where  they  were  received 
-with  proceffion  and  great  joy. 

The  winter  foUowing,  being  the  twelfth  vear  of  his  reign,  the 
king  called  again  his  parliament  j  where  he  dia  much  exaggerate  both 
the  malice  and  the  cruel  predatory  war  lately  made  by  the  King  of 
Scotland ;  that  that  king,  being  in  amity  with  him,  and  no  way$ 
provoked,  fhould  fo  burn  in  hatred  towards  him,  as  to  drink  of  the 
3ees  and  dregs  of  Perkin's  intoxication,  who  was  every  where  elfc 
detected  and  difcarded )  and  that  when  he  perceived  it  was  out  of. 
his  reach  to  do  the  king  any  hurt,  he  had  turned  his  arms  upon  un- 
armed and  unprovided  people,  to  fpoil  only  and  depopulate,  contrary 
ito  the  laws  both  of  war  and  peace :  concluding,  th^t  he  could  neither 
with  honour,  nor  with  the  fafety  of  bis  people,  to  whom  he  did  owe 
proteftiotj,  let  pafs  thefe  wrongs  unrevengcd.  The  parliament  un- 
dcrflood  him'  well,  and  gave  him  a  fubfidy,  limited  to  the  fum  of 
one  liundred  and  twenty  thoufand  pounds,  befides  two  fifteens.  For 
his  wars  were  always  to  him  as  a  mine  of  treafure,  of  a  flrange  kind 
of  ore ;  iron  at  the  top,  and  gold  and  filver  at  the  bottom.     At  this 

{>arliament  (for  that  there  had  been  fo  much  time  (pent  in  ^kin? 
aMTS  the  year  before,  and  for  that  it  was  called  purpofely  in  refpe<S 
4>f  the  Scottifh  war)  there  were  no  laws  made  to  be  remembered : 
only  there  pafled  a  law,  at  the  fuit  of  the  merchant-adventurers  of 
England,  ag^nfl;  tlie  mercha^it-adventurers  of  London,  for  mono- 
polizing and  exading  upon  the  trade ;  which  it  feemeth  they  did,  a 
little  to  lave  themfdves^  after  the  bard  time  they  had  fuftained  by 
Want  of  trade,  ^^t  thofe  imioyations  were  taken  away  ^y  parlia- 
ment. ' 

But  it  was  fatal  to  the  king  tp  fight  for  hi«  money :  a;id  though 
he  avoided  to  fight  with  enemies  abroad,  yet  he  was  mil  enforced  ta 
fight  for  it  with  rebels  at  home :  for  no  fooner  began  the  fubfidy  to 
be  levied  in  Cornwall,  but  the  people  there  began  to  grudge  and' 
murmur.  The  Cornilh  being  a  race  of  men,  flout  of  flomach^ 
^gbty  of  body  and  limb^  and  that  lived  hardly  in  a  barren'  country, 
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and  many  of  them  could,  for  a  need,  live  Hinder  groufid,  ^t  were 
ftinners  ^  they  muttered  extremelv,  that  it  was  a  thing  hot  to  be  fuf- 
ffred,  that  for  a  little  Ylir  of  tne  Scots,  fopn  blown  overl  they 
fhould  be  thus  grinded  to  powder  with  payments :  and  faid,  it  iva$ 
for  them  to  pay  that  had  too  much,  and  lived  idly;  but  Acj 
Wt)utd  eat  the  brcjul  they  got  by  the  fwcat  of  their  brows,  and"  no 
man  (hould  take  it  from  them.  .  And  as  in  the  tides  of  people  once 
tup,  there  want  not  commonly  ftirring  winds  to  malce  th^m  more 
rough ;  (q  this  people  did  light  upon  two  ringleaders,  or  captains  of 
ll)e  rout.  The  one  was  one  Michael  Jofeph,  a  blackfmith  or  farrier, 
cf  Bodmin;  a  notable  talking  fellow,  and  no  lefs  dcfirous  to  be 
talked  of.  The  other  was  Thomas  Flammock,  a  lawyer ;  who,  by 
Celling  his  tieighbours  commonly  upon  any  occafion,  that  ^e  law 
yrzs  on  their  hde,  had  gotten  ereat  fway  amongft  them.  This  man 
ialked  learnedly,  and  as  if  he  could  tel}  how  to  make  a  rebellion, 
and  never  break  the  peace.  He  told  the  people,  that  fubfidles  were 
not  to  be  granted  nor  levied  in-this  cafe  5  that  is,  for  wars  of  Scot- 
land (for  that  the  law  had  provided  another  courfe,  by  fervice  oif 
cfcuage,  for  thofe  journies)  much  le(s  when  all  wzs  quiet,  and  war 
tvas  made  but  a  pretence  to  poll  and  pill  the  people ;  and  ther^oic 
that  it  was  good  they  (hould  not  (land  now  like  (heep  before  tfa$ 
Ibearers,  but  put  on  harnefs,  and  take  weapons  in  their  hands ;  yet 
to  do  no  creature  hurt ;  but  go  and  deliver  the  king  a  ftrong  petition, 
for  the  laying  down  of  thofe  grievous  payments,  and  for  the  puni(h- 
yncnt  of  thofe  that  had  given  him  that  council ;  to  make  others  be- 
tvare  how  they  did  the  like  in  time  to  come :  and  faid,  for  his  part^ 
he  did  not  fee  how  they  could  do  the  duty  of  true  £ngli(h'men,  and 
l^ood  liege  men,  except  they'  did  deliver  the  king  from  fuch  wicked 
ones,  that  would  deftroy  both  him  and  the  country.  Tlieir  aim 
W98  at  Archbi(hop  Morton,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  ivere  the 
Jting*s  (krecns  in  this  envj'. 

'  After  that  theft  two,  Flammock  and  the  blackfmith,  had  by  join) 
^nd  feveral  pratings,  found  tokens  of  confent  in  the  niulritude,  they 
pflFere^  themielyes  to  lead  them,  until  they  (hould  hear  of  better  mea 
'to  be  their  leaders ;  which,  they  faid,  would  be  ere  long :  tejjiqg 
ihem  further,  that  they  would  be  but  their  fervants,  and  firft  In  evcjry 
danger  j  but  doubted  not  but  to  make  both  the  weu  end  an4  the  eaft 
i^nd  pf  England  to  i^eet  in  fo  good  a  quarrel ;  and  that  all  (rightly 
|indcdh)od)  was  but  for  the  king's  fervice,  The  pepple,  upoa  theit 
ieditious  in(ligations,  did  arm,  moft  of  them  with  bows  and  arrowy 
sind  billSf  anoTuch  other  weapons  of  rude  and  coun^  pec^l^  and 
l^rtbwith,  ynder  the  command  of  their  leaders,  {which  in  fucb  cafes 
IS  ever  at  pleafure)  marched  out  of  Cornwall,  through  Deyonfliire, 
and  Taunton  in  Somerfet(hire,  without  any  (laughter,  viQlence%  or 
jpoil^of  the  country.  At  Taunton  they  killed,  in  fury,  an  oSaoua 
and  ea^er  commiffioner  for  the  fubfidy,  whom  they  called  die  Provoft 
pf  Pexmi  Thence  ihej  marched  tp  Wells  i  wl^e  th?  Lord  Ajudleyi 
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^itfa  whqm  their  k3i]er$  had,  before,  fomi  iroret  iotelligenceg  a  no* 
blemah  of  an  ^cient  family,  but  unquiet  an4  popular,  and  aipiring 
to  rujii^  came  in  to  them^  and  wa«  by  them  (with-  great  gladneb 
^nd  cries  of  joy)  accepted  as  their  general  i  they  being  aow  prou^ 
that  they  were  led  by  a  nobleman.  The  J^ord  Audley  led  theoi  oa 
j5-om  Wells  tp  SallAury,  ^i>d  from  Salllbur^  to  Windieftere  Thence 
the  fopUfli  people,  whp,  in  eSsSk^  led  d^ir  leaders,  had  a  xhli^d  ^ 
^  led  inip  Keel,  fancying  that  ^^he  pegple  therp  would  join  with 
them ;  con^ry  to  all  jeaTon  or  judgment^  cpnfideriflg  the  Kentifll 
men  had  fliewed  great  Ipyalty  and  amnion  to  the  kixig  lo  lately  bev 
fore.  But  the  rude  pedp^  had  heard  Flsimmock  fay,  diat  Kent  wtt 
))ever  conquered,  and  that  they  were  (he  freeft  people  of  £i3glanii^ 
AncL  upon  thefe  vain  noifes,  they  lool^ed  for  great  matters  at  their 
hanas«  in  a  cauie  whiph  they  conceited  to  be  for  the  liberQr  of  the 
ful^ect.     But>  wbea  they  were  come  into  Kent^  the  country  ucas 

!b  well  fetded,  both  by  the  king's  late  kind  uf^e  towards  them,  ai4 
>y  the  credit  and  power  of  the  Earl. of  ICent^  the  Lord  AbeT'^ 
gavennyj  and  the  Lord  Cobham,  as  neither  gendeman  nor  yeomaa 
came  in  to  their  i^d ;  which  did*  much  damp  aad  difinay  mamr  of 
^the  fimpler  fort  i  infomocb  as  divers  of  diem  did  fecredy  fly  front 
^he  army,  ai^d  went  home*  But  the  fturdier  fort,  and  tho&  that 
were  mqft  engaged,  ftood  by  it,  and  cath^r  waxed  proud,  than  failed 
|n  hopes  and  pourage.  For  as  it  did  fomewhat  appal  them,  that  the 
people  came  not  In  to  them,  fo  tt  did  tio  lefs  encourage  theni^  that 
^e  king's  foroes  h^  not  fet  upon  them^  having  marched  froio  the 
Vpft  unto  the  e^  of  Elngland.  Wherefore  they  kept  on  their  way» 
and  encam'ped  upon  Blackheatb,  between  Greenwich  and  £khatn  s 
threatejning  either  to  bid  batde  to  the  king  (for  now  the  feas  went 
oigfaef  than  to  Morton  and  B^y]  or  Co  take  London  within  his 
yiew^  imagining  with  themielvesi  there  to  find  no  leis  fear  thaji 
Wealdi.  •       •  ■  •        ^ 

But  to  fOturn  to  the  king.  When  firft  he  heard  of  this  commo*- 
pos^  of  the'Cornifh  men,  occailoned  by  the  fubfuly,  he  was  much 
]p-ou)>l9d  therewith  i  not  for  itielf,  but  m  regard  of  the  concurrence 
pf  other  dangers,  that  did  hang  over  him  at  that  dme:  for  he 
doubted  le^  a  war  from  Scotlaml,  a  rebellion -from  Cornwall,  and 
^be  pradices  and  ironfpiracies  of  Perkin  and  his  partakers,  would 
,comeuponhim  at  oncej  knowing  well,  that  it  was  a  dangerout 
tripjici^  iq  a  'monarchy,  to  have  the  arms  of  a  foreigner,  the  dii^ 
Contents  ^  fubyefts,  ana  the  dtle  of  a  pretender,  to  meet.  Never^ 
theleft,  the  occafioh  took  him,  in  ibme  part,  well  provided :  for 
as  foon  a«  the  parliaiiient  had  broken  up,  the  king  had  prefendy  raifed 
a  puiflant  army  to  war  upon  Scodand :  and  King  James  of  Scotland 
likewife,  on  his  part,  had  made  great  preparations,  eidier  for  defence^ 
Or  for  new  ^flailing  /of  Knglaud.  But  as  for  the  king's  forces,  thejr 
\vet^  not  only  in  preparation,  but  in  readine6  prefendy  to  fet  forth, 
^^l  dK  cwdiidof  i>awi«py9  Hk  lord  d^a^aberlaia.    But  as  Iboa 
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«s  the  king  underftood  of  the  rebellion  of  Cornwall,  he  flayed  tbci 
forces,  jtetaining  them  for  his  own  fcrVice  and  fafety.  But  therc- 
Mrithal  he  difpatched  the  Ear!  of  Surry  into  the  north,  for  the  defenc 
and  ftrength  of  thofe  parts,  ixi  cafe  the  Scots  (hould  ftir.  Butfe 
the  courfe  he  held  towards  the  rebels,  it  was  utterly  differing  froni 
Ills  former  cuftom  and  praflice ;  which  was  c\'er  full  of  forwardnri 
and  celerity,  to  make  head  againft  them,  or  to  fet  upon  them  s 
jbon  ^s  ever  they  were  in  adion :  this  he  was  wont  to  do.  B-t 
how,  befides  that  he  W!ai  attempered  by  years,  and  lefs  in  love  wir. 
dangers,  by  thr  continued  fruition  of  a  crown  5  it  was  a  time  wbe2 
the  various  appearance,  to  his  thoughts,  of  perils  of  fevcral  nature?, 
and  jfrom  divers  parts,  did  make  him  judge  it  his  beft  and  fu:c: 
way,  to  keep  his  ftrcngth  together,  \n  the  feat  and  center  of  hi 
kingdom.  According  to  the  ancient  Indian  emblem  ;  in  fiich  2 
fwcllrng  feafon,  to  hold  the  hand  upon  the  tniddje  of  the  Wadot-, 
that  no  fide  might  rife.  Befides,  there  was  no  ncceflitv  puf  upoa 
htm  to  alter  this  counfel :  for  neither  did  the  rebels  fpoil  die  coun- 
try, in  which  cafe  it  had  been  diflionour  to  abandon  his  peopir. 
neither,  on  the  other  fide,  did  their  forces  gather  or  increafc,  wKi:: 
might  haften  him  to  precipitate  and  aflail  them,  before  they  gi:- 
too  ftrong.  And  laffty,  both"  reafon  of  eftate  ajid  war  fcemed  :> 
agree  with  this  courfe ;  for  that  infurre£Uons  of  bafe  people  ai« 
commonly  more  furious  in  their  h^^ginnings.  And  by  this  racar^ 
alfa,  he  had  them  the  mone  at  vantage,  being  tired  and  harraffei 
with  a  long  march,  and  more  at  mercy,  being  cut  ofFfiau'  from  tbt'r 
country,  and  therefore  not  able  by  any  fudden  flight  to  get  to  retrei!, 
tod  to  renew  the  troubles. 

When,  therefore,  the  rebels  were  encanaped  on  Btackheath,  iipoa 
the  hill,  whence  they  might  behold  the  city  of  London^  and  the 
fair  valley  about  it ;  the  king  knowing  well,  that  it  ftoQd  him  upoc, 
by  how  much  the  more  he  had  hitherto  protradcd  the  time  in  not  en- 
countering them,  by  fo  much  the  fooner  to  difpatch  with  them,  that 
it  might  appear  to  have  been  no  coldnefs  in  foreflowing^  but  wifdo;n 
in  choofing  his  time,  refolved  with  all  fpced  to  iffail  them  ;  and  y« 
with  that  providence  and  furety,  as  fhoiud  leave  little  to  venture  or 
fortune  :  and  having  very  great  a;id  puiflant  forces  about  him,  the 
better  to  mafter  all  events  and  accidents^  he  divided  theni  into  riutf 
parts.  The  firft  was  led  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  in  chief,  affiftedby 
the  Earls  of  Eflex  and  Suffolk:  thefe  noblemen  were  appointed 
with  fome  cornets  of  horfe,  and  bands  of  foot,  and  good  ftorc  d 
artillery  wheeling  about,  to  put  thcmfelves  beyond  the  hill,  wherf 
the  rebels  were  encamped,  and  to  befet  ail  the  fkirts  and  defcents 
tfiereof,  except  thofe  that  lay  towards  London  j  whereby  to  have 
thefe  wild  beafts,  as  it  were,. in  a  toiL  The  fecond  part  of  his 
forces  (which  were  thofc  that  were  to  be  moft  in  a£tion,  and  upon 
which  he  relied  moft  for  the  fortime  of  the  dayj  he  did  affign  to  be 
kd  by  the  lord  chamberlain,  who  was  appointed  to  kt  upon  the  rt« 
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bels  in  front,  from  that  fide  which  is  toward  London.  .7^  ^hird 
part  of  his  forces  (being  likewife  great  and  brave  forces)  he  retained 
about  himfelf,  to  be  ready  upon  all  events^  to  rellore  the  fight>  or 
confummate  the  viSory ;  and  meanwhile  to  fcc.ure  the  city.  And  s 
for  that  purpofc  he  encamped  in  perfon  is  St.  George's  Fields,  put- 
ting hin^elf  between  the  city  and  the  rebels.  But  the  city  of  Lon-> 
don,  efpeciaUy  at  the  firft^  upon- the  near  encamping  of  we  rebels, 
was  in  great  tumult ;  as  it  ufeth^  to  be  with  wealthy  and  populous 
cities,  efpeclally  thofe,  which,  for  greatnefs  and  fortune,  are  queens  « 
of  their  regions,  who  feldom  fee  out  of  their  windows,  or  from 
their  towers,  an  army  of  enemies.  But  that  which  troubled  them 
moft  was,  the  conceit  that  they  dealt  with  a  rout  of  people,  with 
whom  there  was  no  compofition,  or  condition,  or  orderly  treating^ 
if  need  were  ^  but  likely  to  be  bent  altogether  upon  rapine  and  fpou. 
And  although  they  had  heard,  that  the  rebels  had  beKived  themfelvca 
quietly  and  mpdeuly,  by  the  way  as  they  went ;  yet  they  doubted 
much,  that  would  not  laft,  but  rather  make  them  more  hungry,  and, 
more  in  appetite,  to  fall  upon  ipoil  in  the  end :  wherefore  there 
was  great  running  to  and  fro  of  people,  fome  to  the  gates,  fome  to 
the  walls,  fome  to  the  water-iide ;  giving  themfelves  alarms  and  pa- 
nick  fears  continually.  Neverthelefs,  both  Tate,  the  lord  mayor^ 
and  Shaw  and  Haddon,  the  fheriiFs,  did  their  parts  ftoutly  and  well, 
in  arming  and  ordering  the  people.  And  the  king  likewife  did  ad- 
join fome  captains  of  experience  in  Jthe  wars,  .to  advife  and  afHfl  the 
citizens.  But  foon  after,  when  they  underftood.  that  the  king  had 
fo  ordered  the  matter,  that  tKe  rebels  muft  win  three  battles  before 
they  could  approach  the  cit}',  and  th.at  he  had  pht  his  own  perfon 
between  the  rebels  and  them,  and  that  the  great  care  was  rather 
how  to  impound  the  rebels,  that  none  of  them  might  cfcape,  than 
that  any  doubt  was  made  to  vanquilh  them  ;  they  grew  to  be  quiet 
and  out  of  fear.  The  rather,  for  the  confidence  they  repofed  (which 
was  not  fmall)  in  the  three  leaders,  Oxford,  Effex,  and  Dawbeny ; 
aU,  men  famed  and  Igved  amongft  the  people.  As  for  Jafper,  Duke 
of  Bedford,  whom  the  king  ufed  to  employ  with  the  firft  i(i  his  wars> 
he  was  then  fick,  and  died  foon  aft^r. 

It  was  the  two  and  twentieth  of  June,  and  a  Saturday,  which  was 
the  day  of  the  week  the  king  fancied,  when  the  battle  was  fought  j 
though  the  king  had,  by  all  the  art  he  could  dcvifc,  given  out  a  falfe 
day,  as  if  he  prepared  to  give  the  rebels  battle  on  the  Monday  fol- 
Ipwing,  the  better  to  find  them  unproyidedi  and  in  difarray.  The 
lords  tfjat  were  appointed  to  circle  the  hill,  had,  fome  day's  before, 
planted  themfelves  (as  at  the  ireceipt)  in  places,  convenient.  In  the? 
afternoon,  towards  the  dcdine  of  the  da)^,  which  was  done  the  bet*. 
ter  to  keep  the  rebels  in  opinion  that  they  fhould  not  fight  that  day, 
the  Lord  Dawbeny  matched  on  towards  them,  and  firlt  bc:it  fome 
troops  of  them  from  Deptford  Bridge,  where  they  fought  manfully  ; 
bttty.  bein§  in  no  great  number^  were  foou  driven  back^  and  Aed  up 
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ro  Aeir  main  army  upon  the  hill.  The  army,  at  that  tJmc  hearing 
cf  the  approach  of  the  king's  forces,  were  putting  thcmfelvcs  ut 
array^  not  without  much  confufion ;  but  neither  had  thej  placed 
upon  the  firft  high  ground  towards  the  bridge,  any  forces  to  fecond 
the  troops  below,  mat  kept  the  bridge ;  neitlier  had  they  brought 
forwards  their  main  battle,  which  flood  in  array  far  into  the  heathj 
near  to  the  afcent  of  the  hill }  fo  ,that  die  earl,  with  his  forces^ 
mounted  the  hill,  and  recovered  the  plain,  without  rcfifiance.  The 
Lord  Dawbeny  charged  them  with  fi;reat  fUry,  infomuch,  as  it  had 
like  (by  accident)-  to  have  brandled  the  fohune  of  the  day*  For> 
by  inconiiderate  forwardnefs  in  fighting  in  the  b^ad  of  his  troops^ 
he  was  taken  by  the  rebels }  but  immediately  refcued  and  delivered. 
Thexebels  maintained  the  fight  for  a  fmall  time,  and  fof  their  per- 
ibns  (hewed  no  want  of  courage  i  but  being  ill  armed,  and  ill  led^ 
and  without^ horle  and  artillery,  they  were  with  no  great  difEcuIty 
cut  in  pieces,  and  put  to  flignt.  And,  for  their  three  leaders,  the 
Irord  Audley,  the  blackfmith,  and  Flammock,  (as  commonly  th«^ 
captains  of  commotions  are  but  half-couraged  men)  fufFered  them-^ 
ielves  to  be  taken  alive*  The  number  flain  on  the  rebels  part,  were 
ibme  *two  thouland  men;  their  army  amounting,  as  it  is  fiiid^  unto 
the  number  of  fixteen  tfaoufand.  The  refl  were,  in  eiFeA,  all  taken  i 
for  that  the  hill,  as  was  (iud,  was  encompafled  with  the  kind's  forces 
round  about.  On  the  king's  part,  there  died  about  three  hundred  | 
molt  of  them  fhot  with  arrows,  which  were  reported  to  be  of  the 
length  of  a  tavlor's  yard  ;^  fo  flrong  and  mighty  a  bow,  the  Cornifh 
men  were  faid  to  draw* 

The  viSory  thus  obtained,  the  king  created  divers  bannerets,  a« 
well  upon  Blackheath,  where  his  lieutenant  had  won  the  field  (Whl^ 
ther  he  rode  in  perfon  to  perform  the  faid  creation^  as  in  St.  George's 
Fields,  where  his  own  perfon  had  been  encamped.  And,  for  matter 
of  liberality,  he  did,  by  open  edi6l,  give  the  goods  of  all  the  prilbners 
unto  thofe  that  had  taken  them ;  either  to  take  them  in  kind,  or  com- 
pound for  them  as  they  could.  After  matter  of  honour  and'fibei'ality, 
followed  matter  of  feverity  and  execution  ^  the  Lord  Audtey  was  led 
from  Newgate  to  Tower  Hill,  in  a  paper  coat  painted  with  his  own 
arms ;  the  arms  rcverfed,  the  coat  torn,  and  be  at  Tower  Hill  be- 
headed.  Flammock  and  the  blackfmith  were  hanged,  drawti,  and 
quartered  atTyburnfi  the  blackfmith  taking  pleafure  upon' the  hur- 
dle, as  it  feemeth,  by  words  that  he  uttered,  to  think  that  he  ihould 
be  famous  in  after  times.  The  king  was  once  in  mind  to  have  ient 
down  Flammock  and  theblackfmidl  to  have  been  executed  in  Corn^ 
wall,  for  the  more  terror;  but  being  advertifed  that  the  country 
was  yet  unquiet  and  boilitig,  he  thought  better  not  to  irritate  tha 

•  Stow  writet  thcrfwerfrHirec  hundred  of  the  Mtb  &ia«  vnd  one  thosfaid  fiva 
hundred  ukm  phibnert ;  Hally  that  thwe  wna  abav«  two  ihoafiad  lUioy  ud  a  vWh 
aumbcr  laVcn.  '       , 
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pec^e  fiirtber.  All  die  reft  were  pardoned  By -proclamation,  and  ta 
trake  out  their  pardons  Under  feal,  as  many  as  would.  So  that,  more 
thsitk  the  blood  drawn  in  the  field,  the  king  did  fatisfy  himf^lf  with 
the  lives  of  only  three  offenders  for  the  expiation  of  this  great  ro« 
belliofl. 

It  was  a  ftrange  thing  to  oblerve  the  variety  and  inequality  of  the 
]ung.'3iexecutions  and  pardons,  and  a  man  woiud  think  it,  at  the  firil, 
a  kind  of  lottery  or  chance ;  but^  looking  into  it  more  nearly,  ope 
iball  find  there  was  reafon  for  it,  mi|ch  more,  perhaps,  than  (after  fia 
long  a  diftance  of  time)  we  ^an  now  difcern.  In  the  Eentittk  com- 
motion (which  was  but  an  handful  of  men)  there  were  executed  to 
the  number  of  one  hundred  and  fifty  $  and  in'this,  fo  mighty  a  re- 
bellion, hut  three :  whether  it  were  that  the  king  put  to  accompC 
the  a)fn  that  were  Qain  in  the  field ;  or  that  he  was  not  willing  to 
be  ievtre  in.  a  popular  caufe^  or  :that  the  harmlefs  bdiaviour  of  this 
people  (that  came  from  the  weft  of  England  to  the  eail,  without 
mifqhief.  2(lin<^,  or  fpoil  pf  the  country)  did  fomewhat  mcllify  him, 
and  move  him  to  compafSon;  or,  laftly,  that  he  made  a  great  diiie* 
rence.  between  people  that  did  rebel  upoa  wantonneis,  and  them  that 
did  rebel  i^on  want. 

After  the  Corniih  nfen  were  defeated,  there  came  from  Calais  to 
the  king  an  honourable  ambafTage  from  the  French  king,  which  had 
arrived  at  Calais  a  month  before,  and  there  was  ftayedinrelpeftcf 
the  troubles,  but  honpurably  entertained  and  defrayed. 

The  kin^,  at  their  firft  coming,  fent  unto  them„  and  prayed  thcpt 
'  to  have  patience  tUl  a  little  fmoke,  that  was  raifed  in  his  cpuntry,* 
were  over,  which  would  foon  be ;,  flighting,  as  his  mani^rr  ws^  ^C 
c»pexJy,  which  neirerthelefs  he  intend^  ferioufly. 

This  ambailage  concerned  no  ^reat  affair,  but  only  the  prolongs 
tion  of  days  for  payment  of  monies,  and  fome  other  particulars  of 
the  frontiers.  And  it  was,  indeed,  but  a  wooing  ambaflage,  w^s 
gobd  refpeAs  to  entertain  the  king  in  good  afFedion ;  but  nothing  w»ft 
done  or  handled  to  the  derogation  of  the  king's  late  treaty  witjh  the 
Italians. 

But^  during  that  time  that  the  Corm'fli  men  were  in  their  march 
towards  Lon&n,  the  king  of  Scotland  (well  advertiled  of  all  tljat 
pailed,  and  knowing  himfelf  fure  of  war  from  England,  whenfoever 
thofe  flirs  were  appeafed)  neglected  not  his  opportunity;  but  think-* 
ing  the  king  had  bis  hands  full,  entered  the  frontiers  of  England 
a^n  with  an  army,  and  befieged  the  caftle  of  Norham.  in^perfon, 
with  part.of  his  forces,  fending  the  reft  to  forage  the  country.  13^t 
Fox,  bilhop  of  Durefme  (a  wile  man,  and  one  that  could  fee  through 
the  prefent  to  the  future)  doubting  as  much  before,  had  caufed  bis 
caftle  of  Nocham  to  be  ft^ongly  fortified,  and  furnifhed  with  all  kind 
of  munition;  and  had  mann^  it  likewife  with  a  very  ereat  number 
of  tall  foldiers,  more  than  for  the  proportion  of  the  caftle,  reckoning 
rather  vpoaa  iharpaffiudt  than  a  long  fic^e«    AM  for  the  county 
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'  likewtfe,  he  had  caufed  the  people  to  withdraw  their  cattle  and  goods 
into  faft  places,  that  were  not  of  eafy  approach,  and  fcnt  in  p^  to 
the  Earl  of  Surrey  (who  was  not  far  off  in  Yorkfliire)  to  come  in  di- 
ligence to  the  fuccour.;  So  as*  the  Scottifh  king  both  failed  of  doing 
!rood  upon  the  caftle,  and  his  men  had  but  a  catching-harveft  of  their 
poils.  And  when  he  underftood,  that  the  carl  of  Surry  was  coming 
pn  with  great  forces,  he  returned  back  into  Scotland.  The  eaa 
finding  the  caftle  freed,  and  the  enemy  retired,  purfued  with  all  cele- 
rity into  Scotland,  hoping  to  have  overtaken  the  Scottilh  king,  and 
to  have  given  him  battle ;  but  not  attaining  him  in  time,  fat  down 
before  the  caftle  of  Aton,  (one  of  the  ftrongeft  places  then  efteemed 
between  Berwick  and  Edinburgh)  which  in  a  fmall  time  he  took: 
and  foon  after,  the  Scottifh  king  retiring  further  into  his  country,  aod 
the  weather  being  extraordinarily  foul  and  ftormy,  the  earl  returned 
into  England ;  fo  that  the  expeditions  on  both  parts  were,  in  efFed, 
but  a  caftle  taken,  and  a  caftle  diftrefied ;  not .  anfwerable  to  the 
pui  (lance  of  the  forces,  nor  to  the  heat  of  the  quarrel,  nor  to  the 
greatnefs  of  the  expeSation. 

Amongft  tfaefe  troubles,  both  civil  and  external,  came  into  £ng« 
land  from  Spain,  Peter  Hialas,  fome  call  him  Elias,  [furely  he  was  tJie 
forerunner  of  the  good  hap  that  we  enjoy  at  this  dbiy ;  for  his  ambaf- 
fage  fet  the  truce  between  England  and  Scotland,  the  truce  drew  on 
the  peace,  the  peace  the  marriage,  and  the  marriage  the  union  of  the 
kingdoms]  a  man  of  great  wifdom,  and,  as  thofe  times  were,  not  uu- 
learned ;  fent  from  Ferdinando  and  Kabella,  kings  of  Spain,  unto  the 
king,  to  treat  a  marriaj^e  between  Kadierine  their  fecond  daughter, 
und  Prince  Arthur.  This  treaty  was  by  him  fet  in  a  very  good  'way, 
and  almoft  brought  to  perfection :  but  it  fo  fell  out  by  the  way, 
that  upon  fome  conference  which  he  had  with  the  king  touching 
this  bufinefe,  the  king  (who  had  a  great  dexterity  in  getting  fuddenjy 
into  the  bofom  of  ambafladops  of  foreign  princes,  if  he  liked  them, 
infomuch  as  he  would  many  times  communicate  with  them  of  his 
own  afiairs,  yea,  and  employ  them  in  his  fervice)  fell  into  fpeech  and 
difcourfe  incidently  concerning  the  ending  of  the  debates  and  dif- 
ferences with  Scotland.  For  the  king  naturally  did  not  love  the  bar- 
ren wars  with  Scotland,  though  he  made  his  profit  of  the  noife  of 
them.  And  he  wanted  not  in  the  council  of  Scotland,  thofe  that 
would  advife  tlieir  king  to  meet  him  at  the  half  vray,  and  to  give 
oyer  the  war  with  England,  pretending  to  be  good  patriots,  but  in- 
deed favouring  the  affairs  of  the  kipg  ^  only  his  heart  was  too  great 
to  begin  with  Scotland  for  the  motion  of  peace.  On  the  other  fide, 
he  had  met  with  an  ally  of  Ferdinando  of  Arragon,  as  fit  for  his  turn 
as  could  be  s  for  after  that  King  Ferdinando  had,  upon  afTured  con- 
fidence of  the  marriage  to  fucceed,  taken  upon  him  the  perfon  of  a 
fraternal  ally  to  the  king,  he  would  not  let,  in  a  S^anifh  gravity,  to 
counfel  the  king  in  bis  own  aflairs.  And  the  king,  on  his  part,  not 
being  wan^g  to  bxa^S^  but  making  ujb  gf  eyery  oum'%  homours, 

f  I        made 
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tnade  his  adViihtage  of  this'  in  fuch  things  as  he  thought  either  not  . 
decei)t>  or  not  pleafant  to  proceed  from  himfelf ;  putting  them  off  , 
as  done  foj  the  counfel  of  Ferdinando.     Wherefore  he  was  content  ! 
that  Hialas  (as  in  a  matter  moved  and  advifed  from  Hialas  himfelf) 
ftouid  go  into  Scotland  to  treat  of  a  concord  between  the  two  kines* 
Hialas  took  it  upon  him ;  and  coming  to  the  Scottifh  king,  after  ne  ^ 
had,  with  much  art,  brought  King  James  to  hearken  to  the  more    ^ 
fafe  and  quiet  councils,  wrote  unto  the  king,  that  be  hoped  that 
peace  would  with  no  great  difficulty  cement  and  dofe,  if  he  would  • 
lend  feme  wife  and  temperate  counfellor  of  his  own,   that  might  . 
treat  of  the  conditions.     Whereupon  the  king  direded  Biihop  Foic 
(who  at  that  time  was  at  his  caftle  of  Norham)  to  confer  with 
Hialas,  and  they  both  to  treat  with  fome  commiffioners  deputed  fronr  . 
the  Scotdfh  king.    The  commiffioners  on  both  fides  met ;  but  after 
much  difpute  upon  the  articles  and  conditions  of  peace,. propounded, . 
upon  either  part,  they  could  not  conclude  a  p^ace.     The  chief  im«  4 
pediment  thereof  was  the  demand  of  the  king  to  have  Perkin  delivered 
into  his  hand$,  as  a  reproach  to  all  kings,  and  a  perfon  not  protected 
by  the  law  of  nations.     The  King  of  Scodand,  on  the  other  ftde^  . 
peremptorily  denied  fo  to.do ;  fajring,  that  he,  for  his  part,  was  n^ 
competent  judge  of  Perkin's  title,  but  that  he  had  received  him  as  a 
fuppliant,  protrcied  him  as  a  perfon  fled  for  refuge,  efpoufed  him  i 
with  his  kinfwoman,  and  aided  him  with  his  arms,  upon  the  bdief , 
that  he  was  a  prince ;  and  therefore  that  he  could  not  now,  with  his 
honour,  fo  unrip  and  (in  a  fort)  put  a  lie  upon  all  that  he  had  faid  and ; 
done  before,  as  to  deliver  him  up  to  his  enemies*    The  bifhop  like- 
wife,  (who  had  certain  proud  inftrudtions  from  the  king)  at  the  leaft  • 
in  the  frof>t,  though  there  were  a  pliant  claufe  at  die  foot,  that  rct- 
mitted  all  to  the  bilhop's  difcretion,  and  requined  him  by  no  means 
to  break  ofF  tn  ill  terms)  after  that  he  had  failed  to  obtain  the  delu 
very  of  Perkin,  did  move  a  fccond  point  of  his  inftruftions, .  which 
was,  that  the  Scottifh  king  would  give  the  king  an  interview  in 
perfon  at  Newcaftle.     But  this  being  reported  to  the  Scottilh  king^ 
his  anfwer  was,  that  he  meant  to  treat  a  peace,  and  not  to  go  a 
begging  for  \%,     The  biihop  alfo  (according  to  another  article  of 
his  inftruflions)  demanded  reftitution  of  the  fpoils  taken  by  the 
Scottifli^  or  damages  for  the  fame.     But  the  Scottifh  commiffioners 
anfwered,  that  that  was  but  as  water  fpilt  upon  the  ground,  which 
could  not  be  gotten  up.agaiiv;  and  that  the  king's  people  were  better 
able  to  bear  the  lofs,  than  their  mafter  to  repair  it.     But  in  the  end 
(as  perfons  capable  of  reafon)  on  both  fides  t\itY  made  rather  a  kind 
of  recefs,  than  a  breach  of  treaty,  and  concluaed  upon  a  truce  for 
fome  months  following.  But  the  King  of  Scotland,  though  he  v^puld 
not  formally  retra£l  his  judgment  of  Perkin,  wherein  he  had  engaged, 
himfelf  fo  far ;  yet,  in  his  private  opinion,  upon  often  fpeech  with 
the  Engliflimen,  and  divers  other  advertifements,  began  to  fufpeft 
him  for  4  counterfeit,  Wherefore,  in  a  noble  faihion)  he  called  hin^ 
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imto  faiin,  Silid  recoimtBd  the  bcheto  and  fkvdufs  that  he  had'  dohe 
hini)  in  making  htm  his  ally,  and  in  provoking  a  mightjr  and  opu- 
lent king)  by  an  ofienfive  war  in  his  quarrel,  tor  the'fpace  of  two 
years  together*  Nay  more,  that  he  had  refiiied  an  honourable  peace^ 
whereof  he  had  a  fiiir  ofier,  if  he  would  have  delivered  him  \  and 
that  to  keep  hi^  promtfe  with  him,  he  had  deeply  ofiended  both  \k\% 
nobles  and  people,  whom  he  might  not  hdd  in  iog  long  difcontent: 
and  therefore  required  him  to  think  of  his  own  fortunes,  and  to 
choofe  out  feme  fitter  place  for  his  exile ;  telling  him  withal,  tiiat  he 
could  not  &y,  but  the  Englifh  had  forfakenhim  before  the  Scottjfli; 
for  that  upon  two  feveral  trials,  none  had  declared  themfelves  on  his 
fide*  But,  never thelefs,  he  would  make  good  what  he  (aid  to  him 
at  his  firft  receiving;  which  was,  that  he  mould  not  repent  him,  for 

Eotdng  htmfelf  into  his  hands ;  for  that  he  would  not  caft  him  ofl^ 
it  help  him  with  Shipping  and  means  to  tranfporthim  where  be 
Ihould  defire.  Perkin,  not  dieiceilding  at  alt  from  his  ftage«>like 
g^eftnefi,  anfwered  the  king  in  few  words,  that  he  Aw  his  time 
vm&  not  yet  come;  but  whatfoever  his  fortunes  were,  he  fliotdd 
bodi  thinlc  and  ^ak  honour  of  the  king.  Taking  his  leave,  he 
would  not  think  on  Flanders,  doubting  -it  was  but  hollow  ground 
for  him,  fincc  the  treaty  of  the  archduke  concluded  the  year  before  | 
bat  took  his  Jady,  and  &ch  followers  as  would  not  leave  him^  and 
iailed  over  into  Ireland^* 

This  twelfth  year  of  the  king,  a  little  before  this  time.  Pope  Alez-r 
finder  (who  loved  beft  thofe  princes  that  were  fartheft  off,  and  with 
whom  he  had  leaft  to  do)  Isdcing  very  thankfidly  the  king's  late  en-* 
tmnee  into  league  for  the  defence  of  Italy,  did  remunerate  him  widi 
an  hallowed  fword^  and  cap  of  maintenance  fent  by  his  nuncio.  Pope 
Innocent  had  done  the  like,  but  it  was  not  received  iti  that  glory : 
fcMT  the  king  appointed  the  mayor  and  his  brediren  to  meet  me 
pope's  orator  at  London'  Bridge,  and  all  the  ftreets  between  the 
Kidge-feot  and  the  palace  of  Paul's  (virhere  the  king  then  lay)  were 
^nmhed  with  the  citizens,  ftancUng  in  their  liveries :  and  the  mor- 
row after,  (being  AU-hailows  day)  the  king,  attended  with  many  of 
Ins  prelates,  nobles,  and  principal  courtiers,  went  in  proceffion  to 
Pad's,  and  the  cap  and  fword  were  borne  before  him.  And  after 
the  proceffion,  the  king  himfelf  remaining  feated  in  .die  ch6ir,  the 
lard  afchbifliop,  upon  die  Greece  of  the  choir,  made  a  lohgoradon, 
fetdng  forth  the  greatnefi  and  eminency  of  that  honour,  lA^hich  the 
piopt  (in  diefe  ornaments  and  eniigns  of  benedi^^on)  had  done  the 
king ;  and  how  rarely,  and  upon  what  high  deferts  they  ufed  to  be 
beftowed:  and  then  recited  die  king's  principal  aSs  and  merits, 

*  He  arrivecl  at  Cork  the  s6£h  of  July ;  where,  fome  out  of  afTeflion,  others  for 
^eltreof  change,  fiock«d  to  him;  among  whom,  it  »  faid,  was  Maurice  Earl  of  Def. 
■tond.  The  piayor  and'citkens  of  Watcrfofd  notHicd  his  arrival  to  the  lung,  and  as 
they  bad  hraveiy  defended  themfelves  a^aind  Simners  adherents*  fo  tney  did  the  fame 
»ow  againll  Pcrkin's  \  fOr  which  Uiey  wexe  taken  into  tlic  king's  efpccial  favour. — Sir 
Jl  W.  e»p,  xsii. 
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vlucb  had  made  him  appear  wcMrthy,  in  the  eyes  of  hU  hoUbef^  of 
this  g^eat  honour* 
All  this  while,  the  rehellira  of  Cornwall  (whereof  we  have  fpoken) 
,  feenxed  to  have  no.relation  to  Peridn ;  £ive  that  perhaps  Perkin's  ffo^ 
damation  had  ftricken  upon  the  ri^ht  v6in»  in  pr<H»i(ing  to  lay  down 
exadions  and  payments,  and  to  had  made  them  now  and  then:have  a 
kind  thought  on  Perkin.  But  now  thefe  bubbles^  by  much  ftirring, 
began  to  meet,  as  they  ufe  to  do  upon  the  top  of  water.  The  king*a 
lenity  (by  that  time  the  Cornifli  rebels,  who  were  taken  aild  par* 
doned,  and,  as  it  was  laid,  many  pf  them  fold,  by  them  that  had 
taken  them,  for  twelve-pence  and  two  (billings  a  piece,  wore  come 
down  into  their  country)  had  rather  emboldened  theq;i,  than  re* 
clfumed  them ;  inibmucn,  as  they  ftuck  not  to  iay  to  tJieir  neigb<» 
boufs  and  countrymen,  that  the  king  did  well  to  pardon  them,  fior ' 
tl»t  he  knew  he  Ihoidd  leave  few  fubje&s  in  England,  if  he  hanged 
all  that  were  of  their  mind;  and  began  whetting  and  incitii^  one 
another  to  renew  the  commotion*  Some  of  the  fubtileft.  of  them;, 
hearing  of  Perkin's  being  in  Ireland,  found  means  to  fend  to  hite,  to 
jet  him  know,  ihat  if  he  would  come  over  to  them,  they  vrould  ferve 
him. 

When  Perkin  heard  this  news,  he  began  to  Uke  heart  aeatn^  and 
advifed  upon  it  with  his  council,  which  were  principally  three: 
Heme,  a  mercer,  that  fled  for  debt;  Skelton,  a  taylor^  and  AfUey» 
a.fcrivener ;  for  Secretary  Frion  was  gone.  Thefe  told  him,  that 
he  waa  mightily  overfedn,  both  when  he  went  into  Kent^  and  when 
he  went  into  Scotland ;  the  one  being  a  place  fo  near  London,  and 
under  the  king's  nofe ;  and  the  other  a  nation  (o  diftafled  with  the 
people  of  England,  that  if  they  had  loved  him  never  fo  well,  yet  xhef 
would  never  have  taken  his  part  in  that  company.  But  ii  he  had 
been  (b  happy  as  to  have  been  inCornwaU  at  the  firft  when  the- 
people  began  to  take  arms  there,  he  had  been  crowned  at  Weftmin«- 
fter  before  this  time.  For,  thefe  kinss  (as  he  had  now  experience) 
would  fell  poor  princes  for  fhoes ;  but  he  muft  relv  wholly  upoa 
people ;  and  therefore  advifed  him  to  fail  over  with  all  poffible  fyteA 
)oto  Cornwall ;  which  accordingly  he  did,  having  in  his  company 
four  fmall  barks,  with  fome  fixfcore  or  fevenfcore  fighting  men*. 
He  arrived  in  September  at  Whitfand  Bay,  and  forthwith  came  to 
Bodmin,  the  blackfmith's  town ;  where  there  ailembled  unto  him 
to  the  number  of  three  thousand  men  of  the  rude  people.  There  he- 
fet  forth  a  new  proclamation,  ftroking  the  peo[de  with  fiiir  promifes^ 
and  humourine  them  with  invedives  againft  the  king  and  his  go- 
vernment :  and,  as  it  iareth  with  fmoke,  that  never  lofeth  itfelf  till 
it  be  at  the  higheft,  he  did  nbw  before  his  end  raife  his  ftyle^-  entitling 
himfelf  no  more  Richard  Duke  of  York,  but  Richard  the  Fourth^ 
King  of  England.  His  council  advifed  hin^  by  all  means,  to  make. 
Uojfelf  mafter  of  fome  good  walled  town ;  as  well  to  make  his  mea 

f  Hb  wife  came  alfo  with  him»  r  v^^^^ 
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find  the  iweetfie&  of  rich  fpoils,  and  to  aHare  to  him  all  loofe  and 
loft  people,  hy  like  hopes  of  booty,  as  to  be. a  Aire  retreat  to  his 
forces,  in  ca(e  they  fliould  have  any  ill  day,  or  unlucky  change  in 
the  field.  Wherefore  they  took  heart  to  them,  and  went  on,  and 
befieged  die  city  of  Exeter,  the  principal  town  for  ftrength  and 
fvealdi  in  thofe  parts. 

When  they  were  come  before  Exeter,  they  forbare  to  ufe  any  force 

M  the  firft  'y  but  made  continual  fhouts  and  outcries,  to  terrify  the  in«» 

habitants.    They  did  likewife  in  divers  places  call  and  talk  to  them 

from  under  the  walls,  to  join  with  them,  and  be  of  their  party;  tellings 

them,  that  the  king  would  make  them  another  London,  if  they  would 

be  the  firft  town  that  fhould  acknowledge  him.   But  they  had  notthe 

wit  to  fend  to  them,  in  any  orderly  fafhion,  agents  or  choien  men  to 

tempt  them,  and  to  treat  with  them.  The  citizens,  on  their  part,  fliew- 

cdthemfelvcs  flout  and  loyal  fubje^;  neither  was  there  fb  much  as 

any  tumult  or  divifion  amongfl  them ;  but  all  prepared  themfelves  for 

a  valiant  defence,  and  making  good  the  town':  for  well  diey  faw  that 

the  rebels  were  of  no  fuch  number  or  power,  that  they  needed  to 

fear  them  as  yet  (  and  well  they  hoped,  that  before  their  numbers 

increafed,  the  king's  fuccours  would  come  in :   and,  howfoever, 

they  thought  it  the  extremeft  of  evils,  to  put  themfelves  at  the 

mercy  of  thofe  hungry  and  diforderly  people.     Wherefore,  fctting 

all  things  in  good  order  within*the  town,  they  neverthelefs  let  down 

with  cords,  from  feveral  parts  of  the  walls  privily,  feveral  meflen- 

gers  (that^  if  one  came  to  mifchance,  another  might  pafs  on)  whicli 

Sloold  advcrtifc  the  king  of  the  ftate  of  the  town,  and  implore  his 

aid.     Perkin  alfo  doubted  that  fuccours  would  come  ere  long,  and  ' 

therefore  refolved  to  ufe  his  utmoft  force  to  aflault  the  towrt ;  and, 

for  that  purpofe,  having  mounted  fcaling-ladders  in  divers  places 

upon  the  walls,  made  at  the  fame  inflant  an  attempt  to  force  one  of 

the  gates;  but  having  no  artillery  nor  engines,  and  finding  that  he 

could  do  no  good  by  ramming  with  logs  of  timber,  nor  bv  the  ufe 

of  iron  bars  and  iron  crows,  and  fuch  other  means  at  hana,  he  had 

-  no  way  left  him  but  to  fet  one  of  the  gates  on  ftre,  which-  he  did. 

But  the  citizens,  well  perceiving  the  danger  before  the  gate  could 

be  fully  confumcd,  blocked  up  the  gate,  and  fome  fpace  about  it  on 

the  inftde,  with  faggots  and  other  fuel ;  which  they  likewife  fet  on 

fire,  and  fo  repuU'ed  fire  with  fire ;  and,  in  the  mean  time,  raifed 

up  rampiers  of  earth,  and  caft  up  dieep  trenches,  to  ferve  inftead  of 

wall  and  gate :  and  for  the  efcalades,  they  bad  fo  bad  fuccefs,-  as  the 

rebels  were  driven  from  the  walls,  with  the  lofs  of  two  hundred 

men. 

The  king,  when  he  heard  of  Perkin's  fiege  of  Exeter,  made  fport 
with  it,  and  (aid  to  them  that  were  about  him,  that  the  king  of  rake- 
hells  was  landed  in  the  weft,  and  that  he  hoped  now  to  have  the 
honour  to  fee  him,  wiiich  he  could  never  yet  do.  And  it  appeared 
plainly  to  tbofe  that  wgf e  ;^boiit  the  kingi  that  he  yw  indeed  much 
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3  oyed  with  the  news  cf  Perkin's  being  in  Endiih  ground^  where  b« 
could  have  no  retreat  by  land;  thinking  now  uiat  he  fliould  be  ciired 
of  thofe  privy  ftitckes  which  he  had  long  had  about  his  heart,  and 
had  fometimes  broken  his  ileeps  in  the  midft  of  all  his  felicity.  And 
to  (et  all  m^n's  hearts  on  fire,  he  did  by  all  poffible  means  let  it 
appear,  that  thofe  who  fhould  now  do  him  fervice,  to  make  an  end  of 
thefe  troubles,  ihould  be  no  left  accepted  of  him  than  he  that  cams 
upon  the  eleventh  hour,  and  had  the  whole  wages  of  the  day«  There* 
fore  now,  like  the  end  of  a  play,  a  great  number  came  upon  the 
flage  at  once.  He  fent  the  lord  chamberlain,  and  the  Lord  Brook^ 
and  Sir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  with  expedite  forces,  to  fpeed  to  Exeter  ta 
the.refctte  of  the  town,  and  to  fpread  the  &me  of  his  own  following  ' 
in  perfon  with  a  royal  army.  The  £arl  of  Devonshire  and  his  fon, 
with  the  Caroes,  and  the  Fulfordes,  and  other  principal  perfons  of 
Devonlhire,  (uncalled  from  the  court,  but  hearing  that  the  king's 
heart  was  fo  much  bent  upon  this  fervice)  made  hafte  with  troops 
that  they  had  raifed,  to  be  the  firft  that  (hould  fuccpur  the  city  of 
Exeter,  and  prevent  the  king's  fuccours*  The  Duke  of  Bucking* 
I  ham  likevwfe,  with  many  brave  gentlemen,  put  themfelves  in  arms^ 
I  not  flaying  either  the  king's  or  the  lord  chamberlain's  coming  (m^ 
I  but  making  a  body  of  forces  of  themfelves,  the  more  to  indear  thoir 
merit;  fignifying  to  the  king  their  readinefs,  and  defiring  to  kaow 
his  pleafure.  So  that,  according  to  the  proverb,  in  the  coming  dowA 
(every  faint  did  help* 

Perkin  hearing  this  thunder  of  arms  and  preparations  againft  lum 
from  fo  many  parts,  raifed  his  iiege,  and  marched  to  Taunton  s  be- 
ginning already  to  (quint  one  eye  upon  the  clown,  and  another  upoit 
the  fanchiary ;  though  the  Cornifh  men  were  become,  like  metal  often, 
fired  and  quenched,  churlitb,  and  that  would  fooner  break  than  bow^ 
fwearing  and  vowing  not  to  leave  him,  till  the  uttermoft  drop  of  their 
blood  were  fpilt.  He  was,  at  his  rifing  from  Exeter,  between  fix  and 
feven  thoufand  ftrong,  many  having  come  unto  him  after  he  was  fct 
before  Exeter,  upon  fame  of  fo  great  an  enterprize,  and  to  partake 
of  the  fpoil ;  though  upori  the  railing  of  his  fiege,  fome  did  flip  aw£^. 
When  he  was  Come  near  Taunton,  he  diflembled  all  fear,  andfeemed 
all  the  day  to  ufe, diligence  in  preparing  all  things  ready  to  £gbt ; 
but  about  midnight,  he  fled  with  threefcore  horfe  to  Bewky,  in  the 
New  Foreft,  wh^re  he  and  divers  of  his  com\)any  regiftered  them- 
felves lanAuary  men,  leaving  his  Cornifh  men  to  the  four  winds ; 
but  yet  tbereoy  eafing  them  of  their  vow,  and  ufing  his  wonted 
compaffion,  not  to  be  by  when  his  fubjedts  blood  fhould  be  fpilt* 
The  king,  as  foon  as  he  heard  of  Perkin's  flight,  fent  prefemlv  five 
hundred  hprfe  tor  purfue  and  apprehend  him,'  before  he  fhould  get 
either  to  the  fea,  or  to  that  fame  little  ifland,  called  a  fan£tuary ;  but 
they  came  too  late  for  the  latter  of  thefe.  Therefore  all  they  could 
do  was  to  befct  the  fanduary,  and  to  maintain  a  flrong  watch  about 
it,  till  ihe  kipg.'^  pleafure  were  further  knQwn*   As  for  the  reft  of  r^^^ 
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rdmk,  they  (being  deftituted  of  their  head)  without  ftrdce  ftricken, 
fiibmitted  themfelves  unto  the  king's  mercy.  And  the  king,  who 
commonly  dre|vv  blood,  as  phyficians  do,  rather  to  fave  life  than  to 
^1  it,  and  was  never  cruel  when  he  was  iecure,>  now  he  faw  the 
danger  was  paft,  pardoned  them  all  in  the  end,  except  fome  fewde^- 
rate  perfons,  which  he  rererved  to  be  executed,  the  better  to  fet  oflF 
his  mercy  towards  the  reft.  There  were  alio  fent,  with  all  fpecd, 
fome  horfe  to  St.  Michaers  Mount,  in  Cornwall,  where  the  Lady 
Katherine  Gordon  was  left  by  her  hufband,  whom  in  all  fortunes  ihe 
.  entirely  loved,  adding  the  virtue$  of  a  wife  to  the  virtues  of  her  fex. 
The  king  fent  in  the  greater  diligence,  not  knowing  whedier  (he 
mig^t  be  with  child,  whereby  the  t>ufuie&  would  not  have  ended  in 
Peikin's  perfon.  When  ihe  was  brought  to  the  king,  it  wascom* 
snonly  faid,  that  the  king  received  her  not  only  with  compaffion,  but 
withafFe<ftion;  pity  giving  more  impreffion  to  her  excellent  beauty. 
Wherefore  comforting  her  (to  ferve  as  well  his  eye  as  his  fiime)  he 
ient  her  to  his  queen  to  remain  with  her,  giving  her  verv  honourable 
allowance  for  the  fupport  of  her  eftate,  which  Ihe  enjoyea  both  during 
the  king's  life  and  many  years  after.  The  name  of  the  white  rofe, 
.  which  bad  been  given  to  her  hufband's  falfe  title,  was  continued  ia 
conunon  fpeech  to  her  true  beauty.  « 

The  king  went  forwards  on  his  journey,  and  nuide  a  joyful  entrance 
inio  Exeter,  where  he  gave  the  citizens  great  commendattons  and 
thanks ;  and  taking  the  fword  he  wore  from  his  fide,  he  gave  it  to 
the  mayor,  and  commanded  it  Ihould  be  ever  after  carried  before 
him.  There  alfo  he  caufed  to  be  executed  fome  of  the  ringleaders 
of  the  Cornilh  men,  in  facrifice  to  the  citizens,  whom  they  had  put 
in  fear  and  trouble.  At  Exeter  the  king  confulted  with  his  council, 
whether  he  ihould  oSer  life  to  Perkin  if  he  would  quit  the  ianduary» 
and  voluntarily  fubmit  himfelf.  The  council  were  divided  in  opi- 
nion*  Some  advifed  the  king  to  take  him  out  of  ianduary  perforce^ 
and  to  put  him  to  death,  as  in  a  cafe  of  neceffity,  which  in  idHf  dif- 
penfeth  with  confecrated  places  and  things ;  wherein  they  doubted 
not  alfo  but  the  king  ihould  find  the  pope  tra^bie  to  ratify  his  deed, 
either  by  declaration,  or,  at  leaft,  by  indulgence.  Odim  were  of 
opinion,  fmce  all  was  now  fafe,  and  no  further  hurt  could  be  done, 
that  it  was  not  worth  the  expofing  of  the  king  to  new  fcandal  and 
envy.  A  third  fort  fell  upon  the  opinion,  that  it  was  not  poffible  for 
the  king  ever  either  to  fatisfy  the  world  well  touching  the  impoihire, 
or  to  learn  out  the  bottom  of  the  confpiracy,  except  by  promife  of 
life  and  pardon,  and  other  fair  means,  he  ihould  get  Perkin  into  his 
bands.  But  thev  did  all  in  their  preambles  much  bemoan  the  kill's 
caie,  with  a  kind  of  indignation  at  his  fortune,  that  a  prince  of  his 
high  wifdom  and  virtue  mould  have  been  fo  l6ng  and  fo  oft  exercifed 
and  vexed  with  idols.  But  the  king  laid,  diat  it  was  the  veication  of 
God  Almighty  himfelf,  to  be  vexed  with  idols,  and  therefore  that 
Ibat  W»  ii9tl9tr9uU^iui7«f  tofrkod^i  Mdlhatferhiaafitf,  be 
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jdwajrS'de^ed  thjom ;  but  was  griercd  that  they  had  pat  his  people 
to  i'uch  tzouUe  and  ttx'tSety :  but,  in  conclufion,;  he  leaned  to  the  third 
fipinionvandfoi/eat  ibme  to  djsal  with  Kerkin,  Who  Ibeing  himieif 
^HonBTy  ^d  deftitute  of  all  hofies,  havixYg  trie^'^princes  and  pe^k, 
^reat  aad.fmall,  aod  fouxKi  aQ  either  lalfe,  faintv  orwimfortunatCy  did 
gladly .acoeptof  theJcooditiDiu  .. The  king:did  adfa {while  Jie  ivas.stt 
iLxever)  appoist  the  Lord  Baccy  and  others,  coaHnadioners,.ior*the 
jfioiiig  o£  ali  fuch  as  were  c£  Anj^value^  and  iad  at^iaandx>r  pcrtakuir 
in  the  aid  or  comfort  of  Perkin  or  the  Cornifh  men,  either  in4hefieU 
JOT  in  theiligbt*  ,       .     i*  ;  "^^.\ 

Thefe.commifficioers  prooeeded  wnth  fuch  ftri(5hief6'|ind  fei^rit^ 

as  didimeh  oh£:vipe  the  king's  naercy  in  fparing  of  bloody  widv^ihe 

hteediag  offa  mu<th  tieitfure^     Perkin  wasbronght  unto  the  king's 

court,  but  not'tx)  the  king's  pitefence  ^  though  the  Icing  (to  (ktisfy  hijp 

nurie&tf)  bw  fainkifomBtiines  out  of  a  window^  or- in  {>af&ge.   'He 

avas  ininew  atUberty^ibtit  guarded  with  alL  careand  watch  that  was 

poffiUe,  and. willed  to  follow  the  king  to  London :  but  iit>iii-^his  Arft 

appearance  upon  the  flage,  in  his  new  perfon  of  ^  fycophant  or 

juggler,. iilftead,offats.fQrmer  perfon  of  aprincr,  all  men  ma  v  thtnlf: 

how  he  wasiexppfiad  to  the  derifion,  not  only  of  the  courciei's,  out  alfo 

cf  the  cotninon -people,  who  flocked  about  him  as  he  went  along?  that 

QDejmight  know  afar  oft*  where  the  owl  was  by  the  iUght  of  birds  ^ 

ibme  inocking,  fome  wondering,  fome  curfmg,  fome^praying  and 

picking,  matter  out  of  his  cjountonance  and  gefture  to  talk  of^  .ibthat 

the  faik  honour  anfl  reipeds  which  he  had  fo  long  enjoyeki,  wasplen^ 

tihiUy^^rjspaid  in  .fcorn  and  contempt.     A^  foon  a»  hpwas  come  to 

London,- the. king  gave  alfo  the  city  the.folace  ofthisiMay«^ame; 

for  he  was-xoaveyed  leifiirely  on  horfeback  (buttiot  in'ajiy  ignomi* 

nious  £i£hion)  through  KDheapf&de  and  Cornhillui  tbe^ower/and 

from 'thence l)aGk  aga^n^unto  Weftmipfter,  with'thexhuitn  of  a  thou* 

fand  taunts  and  reproaches.    iBut  to  amend  ithc'lhow,  there  followed 

a  little  iiiiiiance  of  ;Pcrkin,  an  inward  counfilllosr  of  his,  one  that'hnd 

}>eenierje^iit^£ucifa' -to  ithec  icings     This  feUpw,  when  Perkin  took 

fanduary,  chofe  rather  .to  take  an  holy  habit^an  on  h6\y  place,  anA 

clad.hiaif<|EJike  an  hermit,  and  in  that  yveed  wandered  aboOt'  t\sit 

/i^oonary  till  iie'^was  difcxwered  and  taken.     But  this 'man  was  bo(rhd 

handacuLtotiupom  the  horfe,  4ind  came  not  ba^k  with  Perkin,  but 

was,kftftfbe:T<a«rer,  and  within  few  days  irfier*  executed,     t^dn 

Afttr, nowthat J'eddn  could  tell  better  what.bimfetf  was, .he  was 

diliiieii^ifcxfiuiiiiied ', '  and  af(er  his  confeiilonstakdn,  an  extrad  wa^ 

IvaDe'oHunh  fnrtslof  tiienr,  aa  were  thought  fit  to  b&  divulged,  which 

ms«fltiaift6«i  ^luL.difpeifed  abroad;  whbrein. thtt^kmg  did  himfelfijo 

figtet'  for.HSfdieiie  was  a4aboured  tale  of  particulars,  of  Perkin's 

&tber^andiMtber,  and^mndfu-e,  and  grandmothers,  and  uncles',  aM 

CQufit)s,'6yjiimes.and  ur names,  and  froAi  what  places  he  travelled 

up  and  down;  fo  there  was  littlt  or  nothing  to  purpofe  of  any  (hing- 

^^oncexnibghis  defigns,  or  anypra^ices  thathad been^held  with  him; 
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nor  the  Duohe&.  bf  Buigundy  herfelf  (that  all  the  worU  did  take 
^kncrwledge  bf,  as  the  perion  that  had  put  life  and  being  into  the  whole 
-bufmefs)  fotnuch  as  named  or  pointed  at:  ib  that  m^n  miffing  of 
that't|)^y'loo^edfQr(  loDked  about  tor  they  knew  not  what^^and  were 
.in  more  doubt  than. before.  But  the  king  chofe  rather  not  to  fatisfy^ 
ithan  to- kindle  coaltb  At  that  time  alibjt  dtdnot-appeai^,  by  any  new 
:examin^ttOi»s  or  ctoounitments,  that  any  other  pei^fan  of  quality  was 
difcorer^d  or  aj>peaK:hed9  thopgh  the  king's  clakneOs  made  mat  a 
idoiibc  dormant.  ^         . 

About  this  time,  a  great  fire  in  the  night-time  fuddehly  began  at 
^e  ki^'s  palace  of.Shirney'near  iinto  Ste  king's  own  lodgings; 
-vrtiQfeby  a  great  part  of  tne  building  wasconfumed^  with  much  coftly 
jiou&old  ftufF;  which  gave  the  king  occaficm  of  building  fioom  the 
ground  that. fine  pile  of  Richmond,  which  i»now  ftandine. 
1  iSomewhat  before  .this  time  alfo  there  fcdioutamemorabk  accident. . 
There  was  one^  Sebaftian  Gabatd,  a  Venetian,  dwelling  in  Briftol,  a 
man^feea  atod  expert  in  cofmograpby  and  navigation..'  Thii  man 
feeing. the  fuccefs^  and  emulating  perhaps  the  tenterpriae  afChrifto* 
pbierus  Columbus  in  that  fortunate  difcovery  tow^dsjthe  fouth-weft, 
'whicjh  tvui  been  by  him  made  fome  fix  years  before ;  .conceited  with 
himfelf,  that  lands  might  likeiirife  be  difcovered  towards  the  norths* 
.weft.  And  furely  it  may  be  he  had  more  firm  and  preenantcon* 
jedures  of  it,  than  Columbut  had  of  this  at  the  firft :  for  the  two 
great  iflands  of  the  old  and  new  world,  being  (in  the  ihape  and 
making  of  them  >  broad  towards  the  north,  and  pointed  towazds  the 
ibuth^  it  is/likely,  t^tat  the  diicovery  firft  began  where  ^  lands  did 
^eareft  meet.  And  there  had  been  before  that  time  a  difcov^  <^ 
fome  lands,  which  they  to6k  to  .be  iflands,  and  were  indeed  the  conti-^ 
inent  of  America  towards  .the  north-weft.  And  it  may  be,  that  fome 
relation  of  this  nature  coming  afterwards  to  the  knowiec^  of  Co« 
iambus,  and  by  him  fupprefieo,  (defirous  rather  to  make  his  enter* 
prist^e  the  child  of  his.  frienceiand  fortune,  tiian  the  follower  of  a 
iormer  difcpvery)  did  ^yc  him  better  .aiTurance,  that  aU  was  not  iea, 
from  the  w(lft  ot  luurope  and  Africa  unto  Afia,  than  either  Seneca's 
-prophecy,  ok  Plato's  tatiquities,  or  the  nature  of  the  tides,  and  land«> 
y^iffkd^  and  .the  like,  which  were  the  conjectures  that  were  given  out, 
thereupon  he  &ould  have  relied.  Though  I  am  not  ignorant  that 
it  was  likewife  lai4  Moto  the  cafual  and  wind-beatea  diibovery  (a.  little 
before)  of  a  SpanjAi  pilot,  who  died  in  the  houfe  of  Cdianbtts. .  But 
this  (^abato. bearing  the  king  in  hand,  that  he'VodUL  fiodiOiilan 
ifland  endued  with,  rich  comfnoditiesy.  procnred  hi»  .to  man  an4 
vUflual  a  (hip  at  Briftol,  for  tbe  difcovery  of  that  idand ;  widh  Whoaii 
ventured  alfo  three  fmall  ftixps  of  London  merchant^)  iraughl  widi 
fome  groi's  aiKl  flight  wares,  fit  tor  commerce  with  barba^tms  people. 
lie  (ailed  (as  he  affirmed  aft  fai3  ircturn,  and  made  a  card  tbereoQ  very . 
far  vireftwards,  with  a  quarter  of  the  north,  on  the  north  ude  of 
I'icrfm  dc  Labrador,  until  be  came  to  the  latitude  of  fixty^^feven  de- 
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^rees  and  m  hal^  imdiitg  tbe  feas  ftill  open.    It  h  certaFin  alfe,  that' 
nie  king's  foitttne  had  a  tender  of  that  great  empire  of  the  W^eft 
Indies*'  •  'Neither  M^ts  it  a  rdfufal  on  the  king's  p^rt,  but  a  delaybjT 
accidem^  that  put  b3^  fo^at  an  acqueft :  for  Chriftopher us  Coiumbus 
refukA  by theKfngfof  Portugal  {who  Would  notembpace  atonqe  both* 
eaft  afid  waft]  emi^ytd  his  brother,  Bartholom<^s  Columbus^unta 
King  Henrjr,  to  ne^ciate  for  bis  difeovery:*  and  it  fo  fortuned^  that 
he  was  taken  by  pirates^  iea;  \jj  which  accidental  impediment  ive*  - 
was  long  ere  he  came  t6  the  king :  fo  long,  that  before^  he  had  cb<»  | 
tained  a  capioilacion  with  the  king  for  his  Mother,  the  enterprise  by 
him  vms  atchieved,  and  fo  the  Weft  Indies  by  prcrvidence^w«Bre  thbiv 
reierved-  §or  die  crown  of  Caftilia.     Yet  this  Iharpencd  the  king  fo,' 
that  not  onlv  in  thi^  voyieige,  but  again  in  tberfixttemh  year  of  his 
reign, "and  likewife  in  the  eighteenth  thereof,  he  granted  forth  new: 
commiffions,  for  the  difcorery  and  invefting  df  unknown  lands. 

In  this  fourteenth  year  alfo  (by  God's  wonderful  providence,  that 
bowetfa  things  Unto  his  will,  and  hangeth  great^  weights  upon  fmall 
wirto)  there  fell  out  a  trifling  and  untoward  accident,  that.drew*on 
great  and  happy  eiFefb.    During  the  truce  with  Scotland,  there  were 
certain  Scotttih  young  gentlemen  that  came  into  Norham  town^  and 
there  made  merfy  \«itfa  (oane  of  the  Engliih  of  the  town ;  and  having 
little  tO' do, 'went  fometimes  forth,  and  would  ilaiid  looking  upon  the 
caftle.     Some  of  the  garrifon  of  the  caftle,  obferving  this  their  doing 
twice  or  thrice,  and  having  not  thoir  minds  purged  oftbe  late  ill  blood 
of  hoftiiity,  either  fftfpe£ted  them,  or  quarrelled  with  them  for  fpies  ; 
whereopon  they  fell  at  ill  words,  and  from  words  to  blows  *,  ib  that  many 
were  wounded  of  either  fide,  and  theScottifli  men  (being  ftiangen 
in  die  towh)  had  the  worft  ^  infomuch  as  feme  of  them  were  flain» 
and  the  reft  made  hafte  home.    The  matter  being  complained  on,  and 
often  debated  before  the  wardens  of  the  marches  of  both  fides,  and  no 
good  order  taken,  the  King  of  Scotland  took  it  to  himfelf,  and  being 
much  kindled,  fcnt  a  herald  to  the  king  to  make  proteftation,  That  n 
reparation  were  not  done,  according  to  the  conditions  of  the  tracej  his 
king  did  denounce  war.    The  king  (who  had  often  tried  fortune, 
and  was  inclined  to  peace)  made  anfwer,  ^^  That  what  had  been  doffe, 
was  utterly  againft  his  will,  and  without  his  privity ;  but  if  the  gar* 
hfon  foldiers  had  been  in  fault,  he  would  fee  them  puniihed,  and  the 
truce  in  all  points  to  be  prefcrved.'*     But  this  anfwer  feemed  to  the 
Scottifli  king  but  a  delay,  to  make  the  complaint  breathe  out  with 
time  5   and  therefore  it  did  rather  exafperate  him,  than  fatisfy  him. 
'Btlhop  Fox,  uoderftanding  from  the  king,  that  the  Scottifti  king  was 
ftill  difcontent  and  impatient,  being  troubled  that  the  occadon  of 
breaking  of  the  truce  fliould  grow  from  his  men,  fent  many  humble 
and  dfrtMcafcory  letters  to  the  Scottifti  king  to  appeafe  him :  where- 
upon iCing'  James,  moUifted  by  the  bifbop'^  fubmifs  and  eloquent 
letters,  wr6te  back  unto  him,  "  That  though  he  were  in  part  moved 
'^7  bis  letters,  yet  he  fliould  ^lot  be  fully  (atisfied)  cxcept.h^^  ipake  with 
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bifii ;  akS  wdi  about  tbcL  coi»|iomi4Lng  o|  i}ie  prtfcttt.diAn^nre^  a» 
sibout  otJbuer  matter^t  that  might  concern  lh«  good  of  both  kingdoms.'^ 
The  hUbop  advifing  firfl;  with  tbe  kiiig)  topk  his  journ^  for  Scoda&d. 
Thejneeting  was  at  Mi^b-oflp^.sin  abb^y  of  the  Cefti^rpian^.  where  the 
king  tl)en  abode*  The  ka/ig  firil  roModly  uttered ttRtotherbiflu^  hb> 
offence  conceived  for  tbe.Moknt  bceach  of  trtuce^  by  hm  men  oS 
Noorh^ni  caftle : .  wher^nto  B^fhop  Fox,  nuKie  fuch  an  .bumble  asuf 
finooth  anfwer,  as  ic  vy^  >lik^  pU  itito  the  wound,  whereby  it  began: 
to  Ileal ;,  and  this  was;  done  in  the  prefertoeof  the  king  ^nA  his  obun^ 
cii.  Alter,  the  king  i^abs  With  the  jbifliop  a|^t>  and  opened :htnifelf 
iintohiniy  faying)  .^'/fhat  thcfe  temporary  truces  and  peaces  were 
foon  made,  andjbon  broken :  but  that  hedefired  a  ftraitdr  amt^  with: 
the  King  of  England,  diTcoveriuor  his  mind ;  that  if  the  king  would 
give,  him  in  loarmge  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  eldeft  daughter^  that 
indeed  might  be  a  knqt  indilToluble.  That  he  knew  well  what  pbco 
aiid  auUiority  the  bjQiop  defetvedly  had  with  his:mafter ;  therefore, 
if  he  would  take  the^buiinefs  to  hearty  and  deal 'in  it  eSkStaJiff  hd 
doubted  not  but  it^w^ld  fucceed  weU."  The  biibop  ^Uifwerdd  f<^r<^ 
ly,  ^.  That  he  thought  himfelf  rather  happy^than  worthy, to  he  ^n.inftru« 
ment  in  fuch  a  matters  but  would  do  .his  heft  endeavour/*  Where- 
fore. [  1 499]  the  bifhop-  neturning  to  the  king^  aiKl  f  ivingacotent  what 
bad  paAed,  and  finding  the. king  ny>re.thaA  w^U^rdiipoled  in. in,*  gavcj 
thekingadvicci  firit,  to  |)f9ceed  to  a  conditfion  of  peace,. and  then  to 
go  on  with  the  treaty  of  lu^rriage,.,  by  degrqes.  He|;eMpOD  a  peace 
>vas  concluded^  wbi^h  M^asrpubliib^d  a littk  before  Chriftmai,  intha 
{ouctecmh  ye^.of  the  kin^r's  leign,  td  continue  for  bothth^l^igji 
iW«8,»and  che.iOyernUv^r  ofc  them,  and  A  year  after,  b)  thk- peace 
fh&ric  was  an  artiqle  cpalaincd,  tbaCj)o  Englifh  nuin  ihOuld  enter  into 
Scotland^.and  no  Sco$ti(b  man  mto  Engbnd,  without  letters  co«tnen<r 
<iatony  &Q61  tlie  kirngs.  of  either  nation.-  This,  at  the  firft  fight,  might 
^eem  a  means  to  continue  a  ilrangenefs  between  the  nations  -,  -but  it 
was  dt>ue  to  lock  in  the  borderers. 

, .,  THis  yeap  diere  was  alfo  born  to  the  king  a  third  fon,  who  was 
,cbrillened  by  the  name  cf  Edmund,  and  fliortly  after  die4:  and  much 
^abo^  the  fame  titne  came  news  of  the  death  of  Charles  the  French 
Jcingi  for  whom  there  were  celebrated  foleom  and  princely  obfe« 
'^ijies. 

It  was  not  long,  but  Perkin  (who  was  made  of  quickfilver,  which 
lis  hard  to  hold  Or  imprifon)  began  tp  (lir :  for  de^^eiving  his  keepers, 
,be  took  him  to  hi^  heels,  and  made  fpeed  to  the  fea  coafts :  but  pre- 
iej>tly  all  corners  were  laid  for  him,  ^uid  fuch  diligent  pucfuit  andfearch 
made,  as  lie  was  fain  to  turnback,  and  get  him  tqthe  boufc  of  Beth* 
teem,. called  die  priory  of  Sbyne,  (which  had  the  privilege  of  fane* 
tuary)  and  put  himfelf  iiHo  the.hand^  of  the  prior,  of  that  motttaftery. 
The  prior  was  thought  an  holy  man,'  and  much  reverenced  in  thde 
days*  He  c^mc  to  the  kiiig,  and  bcfoughc  the  king  A>c,Perkia*s  life 
duly »  leaving  hioii  o(h^*rwi^  to  the  kiii^'s  di(i;retioi^*  .  M^ny  about 
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be  kH){r  were*  again  nK^eiiot  tbin  ever,  to  have  the  ii»n|  to  take  ktm 
bfthv3iid  hMng  him.  Hut  the  king  ^thmt  hadan  hMi  ikotn^h,  airf 
iould  not  hdte  any  that  he  defpiled)  Ud,  Take  him  forth,  and  fet  th^ 
cnave  in  the  fto€k»;  Aaid  fo  {iramifing  the  prior  bis  lifi^  he  Caofed 
itm  to  he  hcDQght  fbrdi ;  and  widiin  tvvo  or  three  day»*  zfkety  upon  t 
rcaffbh^  fttoip  in  the  palace  coun  at  Weftminfter,  he  Vfm  fut^ered 
uid  fdi  in  the  Aodn&y.  far  tlw^'vrkiote^*  And  the  iiMt4ay  after^ 
the  tike  iwaa  done  b^him  atthecroisin  (^hcqifTtde,  and  in  bodi^places 
be  cead  his  confdEon>  of  Which  y^  made  merflion  before ;  ai^  i^aa 
frooa  Cheapfidby  tJOwrijtdAnd  bid  up  in  the  Tower >  NotviHdiftandingf 
2II  thiSy  the  king  was  (as  itas  panrdjr  touched  before)  growtf  «^  be  fiicte 
a  partner  with  fortune,  as  nobody  couid  tell  what  aAii6iis  the  one^ 
and  what  the  Mher  oWnod :  for  it  was  believod  genoraily^  that  Perkiif 
yns  betrayed,  and  that  this  cfcttpe  was  not  withoutthe  kt#ig's  privltji 
who  had  hits  all 'the  time'of  bis  flight  inaKne)  and  that!  the  king  did 
diis  tx>  picka  cpiarret  with  hitn  to  pot  Mib  to  death,  and  to  be  ri4^  of 
hithattoeec  bat  this,  is  not  prebable ;  fdr  that  the  ftme  MftrCinie¥tt$ 
who  obfinved  hinr  in  his  flight,  might  have  kept  hini  from  getting 
into  fan£hiary.  ,  m        .  . 

But  .it  was  ordained-,  that  this  wimfing  \vf  of  a  Plamtft^net,  'fllould 
kill  the  true  tnee  ttfelf.     For  Psrkin,  after  he  had  beeh  awhik  in  the 
1  ower,  began  to  initnuate  hfmielf  into  the  (iivour  and  kindnefs  of  his 
keepers^  fcrvants  to  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  Sir  John  Dtgby^ 
betnff  four  in  nutnber ;  Strangways,  Btewet,  Aftwo«»d,  and  Long 
Rjjger.   Thefe  vhrletsy  with  mountains  of  promifes,  be  fought  to  cor«> 
rupi,  to  obtattt  his  efcapet.but  knowing  wet),  that  his  own  fortunes 
were  mad^  ^  contemptibke,  as  he  could  teed  no  man's  hopes  (and  by 
hopes  he  muft  work,  for  rewards  he  had  none)  he  had  contrived 
with  himfelf  t  vaft  and  tragkrai  plot ;  which  was,  to  draw  into  his 
compmy  Edwas d  Plxntageiiet  Earl  of  Warwick,  the/i  {flifoffdr  in  th<& 
Tower  i  whom  the  weary  life  of  a  long  imprilbnment,  and  the  ofteii 
and  renewing  fears  of  being  put  to  death,  had  foftened  to  take  any 
impreifibh  of  couniel  for  Ms  Tifaerry.    This  young  prince  he  thought 
thefe  fervants  would  look  upon,  though  not  upon  himfetfs  and  there- 
fore, after  that  bv'  fome  mdSlage  by  one  or  two  of  them,  he  had  taftei 
of  the  carl's  icooieitt,  it  was  agreea  that  thefe  four  ihould  murder  theit 
mafter  thejieutenam,  fecretly  m  the  night,  -and  make  their  beft  of 
fuch  money  and  portable  goods  of  his,  as  thev  ihould  find  ready  at 
hand,  and  get  the  keys  of  the  Tower,  and  preiendy  let  forth'  Perkia 
and  the  earl.     But  this  confpiracy  was  revealed  in  time,  before  it 
couki  be  executed :  apd  in  this  again  the  opinion  of  the  kihg'd  great 
wifdom  did  Surcharge  him  with  a  finiiler  fame,  that  Perkin  was  but 
hi^  bait,. to  entrap  ^e  Earl,  of  Warwick.     And  in  the  ^ery  inftant 
while  this  confpiracy  was  in  workings  (as  if  Aat  'alfo  had  been  the 
king's  induftry)  it  was  fatal,  that  there  ihould  break  forth  a  counter- 
feit Earl  of  Warwick,  a  cordwainer's  ion,  whofe  name  vtras  Ralph 
V  Wiiford  ^  a  yoimg  man,  taught  and  fet  on  by  an  Auguftine  friar, 
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cjlkd'Patriarck.  The^  both  from  tbe  fNurts  of  Suffolk,  came  for» 
wards  into  Kent,  Where  they  did  not  only  privily  and  underhand  give 
<mt  ttet  this  Wilford  was  the  true  Earl  of  Warwick,  but  alio  the 
firiar  findii^  fomc  light  credence  in  the  pec^le,  took  the  boMnefe  in 
^  pulf^it  to  declare  as  mucin  and  to  incite  die  people  ta  come"^  into 
his  aids  whereupon  they  were  both  prefently  apprdiended^  and^e 
joung  iellow  executed^  and  die  friar  coodcnmod  to  perpetual  impri- 
SMimenr.  This  alfo  happening  fo  opportupely^  tx>  rdprefent  tho^iibui- 
ger  to  the  king's  eftate,  from  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  and  die^by  to 
colour  the  king's  Cbverity  that  foUowed  $  together  with  the  mackiefs 
^  tl^  f4ar»  (o  v^nly  aiid  de^erately  to  divulge  a  treaf&n,  before  it 
kid  gotten  any  manner  of  ftrength ;  and  diefaving  of  the  friar's  life, 
which  nevertheiefe  was»  indeed,  but  die  privilege  of  his  order;  and 
fbe  pity  in  the  common  people  (which  if  it  run  in  a  fttongrftream, 
doth  evci?  caft  up  fcandal  and  envy)  made  it  ^erally  rather  tdieed, 
dia0  believed,  that  all  was  but  the  king's  device.  But  howfoever  i^ 
were,  hereupon  Perkin  (that  had  eroded  againft  grace  now  the  third 
time)  was  at  die  luft  pcpceeded  widif  and  by  ooramiffioiiers  of  oyier 
and  ^determiner,  arraigned  at  Weftminfter,  upon  divers  treaibna 
committed  and  perpetrated  after  his  oomlag  on  land  within  this 
kingdom  (for  fo  the  judges  advifed,  for  that  he  was  a  foreigner)  and 
^oii^mn^,  and  a  few  days^frer  executed  at  Tyburn;  wfa^e  he  did 
again  openly  read  .his  conftffion,  and  take  it  upon  his^  death  to  be 
true.  iTbis  was  tjhe  e^od  of  this  Htde  cockatrice  of  a  king,  that  was 
able  to  deftroy  thoie  that  did  not  efpy  him  firft.  It  was  one  of  the 
longeil  plays.of  that  kitid,  tiiat  hath  been  in  memory-;  and  might  per* 
haps  have  had  another  end^  if  he  had  not  met  with  a  king  both  wife, 
fiout,  and  fortunate.  .       .       • 

As  for  Perkih'S'  three  counfeHors,  therhad  regiftered  dl^mielves 
Cm^u^^men  when  their  mafter  did  ?  ana,'\«iicdier  upon  pardon  ob^  ' 
tained,  or'continu9nce  within  the  privilege,  they  pame  not  to  be  pro- 
ceeded with,  ;  .       r 

There  was  executed  with  Perkin  tile  mayor  of  Coric^  Hid.  his  fon*, 
who  had  been  principal  abettors  of  hi$  treafcms !  and  fodli  after  were 
likewife  condemned,  eight  other  perfons,  about  the  Tdwet  confpinicy, 
whereof  fom*  wertf  the  lieutenant's  men ;  but  of  thofe  eight  but  two 
>K€ve  exj^cuted .  A  nd  immediately  after  was  arraigned*  before  the  Earl 
of  Oxford  (then  for  the  time  high  fteward  of  England)  die  poor 
prince  the  Earl  of  Warwick  ;  not  for  the  attempt  taefcape  fimply 
(for  that  was  not  a£led,  and,  befides,  the  imprifonment  not  being  for 
treafon^  the  ejTcape  by  law  could  not  be  treafon)  but  for  confpiring 
with  Perkin  to  raife  fedition,  and  to  deftroy  .the  king ;  and  the  earl, 
confefliflg  the  indiiSlment  had  judgment,  w^s  ihortly  after  beheaded 
on  Tower  Hill,  on  the  aift  November. 

•  A«  for  HiUlp  folm  Waf'ct**  foo,  hr  wai  nftorwanU  pardoned  by  Oic  kin^'l 
ckmcocy.    The  caucus  of  Ccwk  were  tHb  p»ydt>ncd,-**J>ir  J.  Ware,  cap,'  xv. 
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This  vrat&  alfo  the.  end  not  only  of  this  iKAIosind  commifenMe 
per(bn».  Edward  the  Earl  of  Warwick,  ekieft  io^  to  the  Duke  cf 
Clarence,  but  likewiie  of  the  iiiie  male  of  the  PlantagenetBy  whkk 
had  iflouriihed  in  great  rcmlt^  and  renown,  from  the  time  of  the 
Yimous  King  of  £n|}aiid,  King  Henry  the  Second*  Howbett,  it  was 
a  race- often)  dipped  in  their  own  blood.  It  hath  remained  finqe  onif 
uanfplaoted  into  otbe^  names,  as  well  of  the  Imperial  line,  as  <if  otfaor 
nobleboufes«  ButJt was heicher  guilt fcf  crime,  nor  feaibn <f  &sebD^ 
that  .couid<^ench  4he  envy  that  was  uponjthe  king  for  this  eaeecutiofi  s 
fo  that  he  thought  good  toexport  it  out  of  the  lai^^  and  to  lay  it  upm 
bis  jBKmr.dilyif  Ferdanando  Kingiof  Spain.  .  For  tbefe  two  kings  tui* 
derftandiogrone  angler  at  half]  a.  word,  fo  it  was  that  there  Were  let-* 
ters  fhcwM  out , of .  Spain,  whereby  in  the  paflages  concerning  4he 
treaty  of  the  maxr^e,.  Fctrdinando  haall  nrritten  to  the,  king  iaphia' 
termsy  that  be  iaw  no  aSurancerof  his  fuoceilion^  as  long  as'tbe  £ail 
of  Warwick  livedo  ;and  that  heiwaifeth  to.lend  his  .dauj^iter  t» 
troubles  asid  dangers.'  But  herphy^  as  the  king  did  in  /ocne  pakt  w> 
.oiotfe^eenivy  fijom  himfelf »  iohedULaotobrerve,'thathcdid  widul 
briBg.a.kind  o£:inaledi£tion  and  infaufting  upofti  the  npurriage,.as  mt 
411  pFoglx>ftici  %vhtch  in  eveivi  {q  far  proved  true,  jls.hoth  .Prinofe 
Arthur  ei^oyed  a  very  fmall  time  after:  the'  marriage^  aiid  the  Lady 
Katherine  herfelf  (a  ^d  and  a  religious  .woman)  long  after^'  whea 
King  Henry  the  Eighth's  refohition  of  a.  divorce  from  her  was  firft 
madeJcQOwn  to  her^  ufed  fome  'Words,  .'^  That  &e  had  not  oiFended: 
btttit  was  a  jodgm^t.  of,  God,  far  that  her  former. marriage  was 
inadein.hl6od*/'  meaning  that  of  the  .Earl  of  Warwick* 

Tins  £fteendi  yeat-  of  tbe  king  there .  was.  a  great  plague,  both  it 
London'andjn  divers  )^arts  of  the  kingdom  ;  wherefore  thelcin^ 
aftes  oiken  changeof  pl^es  (whether  to  avoid,  the  danger  of  the  fick^ 
nefs,  or  to  give  occa&pa  of  an  interview  with  the  archduke,  or  both) 
£uled  over  with  his  queen.to  Calais..  .Upon  his  cbmihg  thither,  tbr 
archduke. fent an honf^raUe  ambaflage  umohim,  as  well  towelcoai^ 
htm.  into  thofe  part»^<as.  to  let  him  know,,  that  (if  it  {leafed  him}  he 
would  come  and  do  jmn.  Jtrverence.  But  it  was  laid  withai,  that  thr 
king  might  be  pleafed  to  )^>point  fome  i  place,  that  were  out  of  any 
wa&d  j^owQi  oc  forirefs,  .for  that  he  1^ .denied  the  fame  upon  like 
occafion  to  the  Fr^n^h  kipg:  and  though  he  (aid,  he  made  a  great 
diiFerence  be^ween.tbe  t^okings,  yethe.would  be  loth. to  giveapre*- 
^eddit,  thai  mi^t.make  At  after  to  be  expected  at  his  b^^ids,  by  ano* 
5(hcr  whom  he  trufied  lefs.  The  kins  accepted  of  the  courtefy,  and 
admittfi^  6f  his  Afccufe,.  iMid  appQintk^djelie.piacie  to  be  at  St.  mer's 
cbuirch  without  (^alais* .'  But  withal  he  did  vifit  the  archduke  with 
ambMTadors  ientfcQm  hiiftfelf,  which  were  the  Lord  Saint  John,  and 
the  ^eprttary;  unto  whom  the  archduke  did  the  honour,  as  (going  to 
Aafs  at  Saint  Omer's)  to  fet  the  Lord  Saint  John  on  his  right  hand, 
and  th^  fecretary  on.  bis  left,  and  fo.to  ride  between  them  Xo  church. 
Jhe  day  pppoiiitid  foi;  the  interview,  the  king  went  oil  l^orfcbacfc 
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ibrmcdiftancefpoin  Saint  Peter's  churchy  to  recti ve  the  arGhflukc ; 
and  upon  their  approodiing,  ^the  archduke  made 'haAe.'^D  light,  and 
oSePtd  to  hdd  the  king's  itirrtip  at  his  aUgiitiag ;  yffUch  5ie  king 
would  mat  pemoit,  but  defcendtog  from  harreback,  they  embraced 
with  great  adfedion,  and  withdrawing  into  the  chuflch  t(ia  place  pre<- 
|)ared,'thej.had  long  confijreuce)  not  only  ^on  the  conftraiatton  of 
fanner  treaties,  and  the  fee^tngof  cooimer^e,  but  upon  crab  Aar-> 
jdagesy  )to  be  had  between  the'i>ake  of  Yorhr  die  .king's  feoond  fon, 
lind  the  arcbdakels  daugfates  $  and  again  bcffweem  <3haiiss  the  arcb- 
ididce's  foB  and  ji^tr,  and  Maty  the  kin^s  Ifaeond  4^^^«  But 
^ofe  bLofloms  of  «nripe.manaages,  were  ool^ineiKily  wi^es,  and  the 
airs  of  loy^ing  ientertaimnent  i  £ough  one  of  them  came  afterwards 
torcpnckx&on  in  trsaitfy  though  not  m^ffisS*.  But4iiri«ig  the  time 
ihat  the  two  princes  conrerfdd  and  ^ommimed  .together  in  theiuburfas 
•f  Calais,  die  demonfiratlons  on  both  fides  w^8tief«du%  iieartf  and 
offeAionatB,  ^ipedaily  ion.  the  >part  of  the  aiohdiike  $  £ho  (bedides 
4bat  be  was'afNrince  of  an  excellent  good-tiatuFe)  ^beingioonfi^ioas  to 
bimiel^  koW'dniythe  kiAg  bad  been  ufed-by  Us^ootticfl-inthe^out^- 
aar  of  Perkin,  did  ilriye^by  all  meanfi  to  recover  it^in  die  kiagi'saf* 
iedion:  and  shaving  alfo^is  ears  continually  beaten  with  thecpun- 
iekof  his^faither  and  father^nJaw,  who  (in  reipeft  of 'their  jealous 
iiatsed  agaiuft  the  i^rench  kixig.)  did  always  adVffe  die  archdttfce  to 
anchor  himieif  upon  the  amity  of  King  Henry  of  'England ;  was  glad 
upon*  this  occafion,  to  put  in  u&  and  praAice  their  precepts,x:alung 
afae  king^pdtson,  and  father,  and  prote^^,  (tbefe  v^i^  words theJcbig 
repeats,  when  he  certified  of  the  loving  behaviour  of  vthe'  aichduke 
10  ithe  city)  aqd  what  die  be  could  devi£^  to  ex^rdkbis^love  ancLob- 
ibrvanoc  to  the  king.  There  >came  alfa  to  t}ie  ^king  the  gov^or  of 
•Picardy,  and  the  bailiiF^  Amiens,  fent  from  Lewis  the'Frenoh  king, 
$o  do  him  honour,  and  to  sive  him  knowledge  of  his  vtGtary  and 
aiiinning  of  the  duschy  of  .Milan.  It  feemeth  the  king  was  weH 
pkafed  with  .the  honours  be  received  from  thofe  parts, 'while  be  .was 
at  Calais :  for  be  did  hixkiiiblf  certify  all  the  news  and  occurrences  of 
ahem  in  every  paiticular,  from  Calais,  to  the  mayor  and  aldermen  of 
'XiOndon,Jivbicb,  no  doubt,  jnade  no  fm^  talk  in  Che  city :  for  the 
dcing,  thoughhe  could  not  entertain  the^ood-tHU'pf  the  citizens,  as 
£dwardthe:FourJiidid^  yet  by  affibility,  and  other  princely  graces, 
^d  ever  make  very  much. of  them,  and  appYy  himi^  to  tliem. 

This  .year  aUo  died  Jdin  Morton,  aroMblfliop  of  Gantettniiy, 
chancellor  of  England,  and  cardinal.  He*  was  a  -wi/b-ntan,  and  an 
eloquent^  but  in  his  .nature  barfb,  and  haugb^j  laueh  acaepted  by 
the  king,  but  envied  by  the  nobility,  and  hated  of>^  people :  n^sitber 
:was.his  name  left  out  of  Perkin's  proclamation  for  any  good^wUl,  but 
they  would  not  bring  him  in  amongftthe-king's  cafting^^countiirs,  be« 
caufe  he  had  the  image  4nd  fupericriptionupon-him  €>f  the  pope,  ift 
liis  honoar  of  cardinal.  He  won  the  king  with  fecrefy  ^uid  diligence, 
but  chiefly  becaufe  he  ¥^  his  old  fervant  in- his^kft  %(uA«fti  and 
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alfo  for  that  fin  his  afit:Sion8}  he  was  not  ^thoat  an  inveterate 
malice  again  the  Houfe  of  York,  under  whom  he  had  been  in  trouble. 
Eie  was  willing  aHb  to  take  envy  from  the  king,  more  than  the  king, 
was  willing  to  put  upon  him :  for  the  king  cared  not  for  fubterfuges, 
but  would  ftand  envy,  and  appear  in  any  thing  that  was  to  his  mind  ^ 
which  made  envy  ftiil  grow  upon  him  more  univerfal,  but  lefs  daring. 
But  in  the  matter  of  exadions,  time  did  after  (hew,  that  the  bifliop  in 
Feeding  the  kiif^'s  humour,  did  rather  temper  it.  He  had  been  by 
Richard  the  Third  committed  (as  in  cuftody|  to  die  Duke  of  Buck- 
Ingham,  whom  he  did  fecretly  incite  to  revolt  from  Kins  Richard : 
Dut  after  the  duke  Was  engaged,  and  thought  the  bifliop  Jhould  have 
3een  his  chief  pilot  in  the  tempeft,  the  bilhop  was  gotten  into  the 
:ock-boat,  and  fled  over  beyond  feas.  But  whatfoever  elfe  was  in 
rhe  man,  he  deferveth  a  moft  happy  memory,  in  that  he  was  the  prin- 
rtpal  mean  of  joining  the  two  Roiles.  He  died  of  great  years,  but  of 
[Irong  health  and  powers. 

The  next  year,  which  was  the  fixteenth  year  of  the  king,  and  the 
;ear  of  our  lyord  one  (houfand  five  hundred,  was  the  year  of  Jubilee 
It  Rome.  But  Pope  Alexander,,  to  fave  the  hazard  and  charges  of 
nen's  journies  to  Rome,  thought  good  to  make  over  thofe  graces  by 
exchange,  to  fuch  as  would  pay  a  convenient  rate,  feeing  chey  could 
lot  come  to  fetch  them :  for  which  puq)ofe  was  fcnt  into  England 
fafper  Pons,  a  Spaniard,  the  pope's  commiffioner,  better  cbofen 
than  were  the  commiffioners  of  Pope  treo,  afterwards  employed  for 
Crermany;  fbr  he  carried  the  bufinefs  with  great  wiidom,  and  fem- 
3lance  of  holincfs ;  inibmuch  as  he  levied  great  fums  of  money  withiti 
:his  land  to  the  pope's  u(e,  with  little  or  no  fcandal.  It  was  thought 
:he  king  Ihared  in  the  money ;  but  it  appeareth  by  a  letter  which 
Z)ardinal  Adrian,  the  king's  peitTioner,  wrote  to  the  lung  from  Rome 
bme  few  years  after,  that  this  was  not  fo.  For  this  cardinal,  being 
o  perfuade  Pope  Julius  on  the  king's  behalf,  to  expedite  the  bull  uf 
iifpenlation  for  the  marriage  between  Prince  Henry  and  the  Lady 
[[Catherine,  findmg  the  pope  difficile  in  granting  thereof,  doth  ufe  it  as 
L  principal  argument  concerning  the  king's  merit  towards  that  fee^ 
hat  he  had  touched  none  of  diofe  deniers,  which  had  been  levied  hj 
i'ons  in  England.  But  that  it  might  the  better  appear  {fot  the  iatiu 
adion  of  the  common  people)  that  this  was  confecrate  money,  tiie 
ame  nuncio  brought  unto  the  king  a  brief  from  the  pope,  wherein  the 
:ing  was  exhorted  and  fimimoned  to  come  in  perfon  againfl  the  I'urk, 
i^or  that  the  pope  (out  of  the  care  of  an  univerial  father}  feeing  aU 
noft  vmder  bis  eyes  die  fuccefles  and  progrefles  of  that  great  enemy 
>f  the  faith,  had  bad  in  the  concbve,  and  widi  the  affifiance  of  the 
imbaltadon  of  foreign  princes,  divers  confultations  abom  an  holy  war^ 
ind  a  general  expedkicm  of  chriftian  princes  againft  the  Turk; 
therein  it  was  agreed,  ind  drought  fit,  that  the  Hungarians,  Polo^ 
lians,  and  Bohemians,  ihould  make  a  war  upon  Tbracia;  the 
French  and  Spaniards  upon  Grecia  i  and  that  the  pope  (wilfijng  to 
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facrifice  himfeif  in  To  sood  a  caufe)  in  perfon  and  in  con^Mmy  of  the 
King  of  England,  the  Venetians,  and  fueh  other  ftates  as  were  great 
in  maritime  power,  would  £iil  with  a  puiflant  navy  throueh  the^le- 
^iterranean  unto  Conftantinople :  and  that  to  this  end,  nis  holtnefs 
had  fent  nuncios  to  all  chriftian  princes,  as  weQ  for  a  cefTation  of  all 
quarrels  and  diiFerences  amongft  themfelves,  as  for  fpeedy  prepara- 
tions and  contributions  of  forces  and  tseafure  for  this  iacred  enter* 
prize. 

To  this  the  king  (who  underftood  weS  the  court  of  Rome  J  tnade 
an  anfwer  rather  folemn^  thaniierious ;.  fignifying,  ^<  That  no*  prince 
on  earth  fhould  be  more  forward  and  orient,  both  by  his  perlbn^ 
and  by  all  his  poiSSle  forces,  and  fortunes,,  to  enter  into  this  (acred 
war,  than  himfeif;   but  that  the  diftance  of  place  was  fuclH  as  oo 
forces  that  he  ihould  raife  for  the  feas,  could  be  levied  or  prepared, 
but  with  double  the  charge,  and  double  the  time  (ac  the  leaft)  that 
they  might  be  from  the  omer  princes  that  had  their  territories  nearer 
adjoining.     Befides,  that  neithei'  the  manner  of  his  ibips  (having 
no  gallies)  nor  the  experience  of  his  pilots  and  mariners  could  be  io 
apt  for  thofe  feas  as  theirs ;  and  therefore  that  his  holinefs  might  do 
well,  to  move  one  of  thofe  other  kings,  who  lay  fitter  for  the  purpoie, 
to  accompany  him  by  fear  whereby  both  all  things  would  be  £boner 
put  in  readinefs,  and  with  lefs  charge,  and  the  emulation  and  divifion 
of  command,  which  might  ^row  between  thofe  Kings  of  France  and 
SpaiO)  if  they  fhould  both  jom  in  the  war  by  land  upon  Grecia,  might 
be  wife! V  avoided  :  and  that  for  his  part,  he  would  not  be  wanting  in 
aids  ana  contribution.     Yet  notwithftancUng,  if  both  thefe  king$ 
Ihould  refufe,  rather  than  his  holinefs  ihould  go  alone,  he  would  wait 
upon  him,  as  foon  as  he  could  be  ready.     Always  provided,  that  he 
niight  firft  fee  all  diiFerences  of  the  chriilian  princes  amongft  them- 
felyes,  fully  laid  down  and  app^afed  (as  for  his  own  part  he  was  in 
none).     And  that  he  might  have  fome  good  towns  upon  the  coail  in 
Italy  put  into  his  hands,  for  the  retreat  and  fafeguard  of  his  men."       ! 
.     W  ith  this  anfwer  Jafper  Pons  returned,  nothing  at  all  difcontented  : 
and  yet  this  declaration  of  the  king  (as  fiiperficial  as  it  was)  gave  him 
that  reputation  abroad,  as.  he  was  not  long  after  ele<Sed  by  the  knights    ' 
of  the  Rhodes,  protestor  of  their  order  ^  all  things  multiplying  to  '  i 
honour  in  a  prince  that  had  gotten  fuch  high  eitimation  for  his  wif-   | 
dort  and  fuiHciency. 

There  were  thele  two  laft  years  fome  proceedings  againft  heretics, 
which  Vi^as  rare  in  this  king^s  reign,  and  rather  by  penances  than  by 
fire*  The  king  had  (though  he  were  no  good  ichoolman)  the  honour 
to  convert  one  of  them  by  difpute  at  Canterbury. 

This  vear  alfo,  though  the  king  were  no  more  haunted  with  ipirit«^ 
for  that  by  the  fprinkling  partly  of  blood,  and  partly  of  water,  he  bad 
chaced  them  away ;  yet  neveithelefs  he  had  certain  apparitions,  that 
troubled  him,  iWl  Chewing  themfelves  from  one  region,  which  was 
the  Houfe  of  York.  It  came  io  to  pal&>  that  tlie  £ail  of  Suffolk^  f^f^ 
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to  ElixaT>cth,  cideft  fitter  to  King  Edward  the  Fourth,  by  John  Duke 
cf  SuiFolk,  her  fecond  hufband,  and  brother  to  John  Earl  of  Lincoln, 
diatwas  flain  at  Stoke  Field,  being  of  an  hatty  and  choleric  difpo« 
lition,  had  killed  a  man  in  his  fury ;  whereupon  the  king  gave  him 
his  pardon :  but  either  willing  to  leave  a  cloud  upon  him,  or  the 
better  to  make  him  feel  his  grace,  produced  him  openly  to  plead  his 
pardon.  This  wrought  upon  the  earl,  as  in  a  haughty  ftomach  it 
ufeth  tQ  do;  for  the  ignominy  printed  deeper  than  the  grace; 
wherefore,  he  being  difcontent,  fled  fecretly  into  FJanders,  unto  his 
aunt  the  Duchefs  of  Burgundy. '  The  king  ftartled  at  it ;  but  being 
taught  by  trouble^  to  ufe  fair  and  timely  remedies^  wrought  fo  with 
him  by  meflfages,  (the  Lady  Margaret  alfo  growing,  by  often  failing 
in  her  alchymy,  weary  of  her  experiments,  and  partly  being  a  little 
fweetened,  for  that  the  king  had  not  touched  her  name  in  the  con- 
feffion  of  Per  kin)  that  he  came  over  again  upon  good  terms,  and  was 
rieconcildd  to  the  king. 

*  In  the  beginning  of  the  next  year,  being  the  feventeenth  of  the 
Jclng,  die  Lady  Catherine,  fourth  daugl^ter  of  Ferdinando  and  Ifabella, 
King  and  Queea  of  Spain,  arrived  in  England,  at  Plymouth,  the  2d 
cf  October,  and  was  married  to  Prince  Arthur,  in  rauFs,  the  14th 
erf  NiJvcmber  following ;  the  prince  being  then  about  fifteen  years  of 
age,  and  the  lady  about  eighteen.  The  manner  of  her  receivings 
the  manner  of  her  entry  into  London,  and  the  celebrity  of  the  mar- 
riage, were  performed  with  great  and  true  magnificence,  in  regard 
4>(  coft,  (hew,  and  order.  The  chief  man  that  took  the  care  was 
BiQiDp  Fox ;  who  was  not  only  a  grave  counfellor  For  war  or  peace, 
hut  alfo  a  good  furveyor  of  works,  and  a  good  matter  of  ceremonies, 
and  any  thing  elfe  that  was  fit  for  the  aftive  part,  belonging  to  the 
lervice  of  court,  or  ftate  of  a  great  king.  This  marriage  was  almoft 
feven  years  in  treaty  j  which  was  in  part  caufed  by  the  tender  years 
of  the  marriage  couple,  efpecially  of  the  prince.  But  the  true  reafon 
was,  that  thefe  two  princes,  bemg  princes  of  great  policy  and  pro* 
found  judgment,  ftood  a  great  time  looking  one  upon  another's  for- 
tunes, how  they  would  go ;  knowing  well  that  in  the  mean  time, 
the  vdry  treaty  itfelf  gave  abroad  in  the  world  a  reputation  of  a  ftrait 
conjunction  and  amity  between  them  ;  which  ferved  on  both  fides  to 
m^iy  purpofes,  that  their  feveral  affairs  required,*,  and  yet  they  con- 
tinued ftill  free.  But  in  the  end,  when  the  fortunes  of  both  princes 
did  grow  every  day  more  and  more  profperous  and  afTured,  and  that 
looking  all  about  them,  they  faw  no  better  conditions,  they  (hut  it  up. 

•  The  marriage  money  the  prirtcefs  brought  (which  was  turned 
over  to  the  king  by  a<fi  of  renunciation)  was  two  hundred  thoufimd 
ducats ;  whereof  one  hundred  thoufand  were  payable  teo  days'  after 
the  folemnization,  and  the  other  hundred  thoufand  at  two  payments 
annual;  but  part  of  it  to  be  in  jewels  and  plate,  and  a  due  courfe 
fet  down  to  have  them  iuftly  and  indifferently  prized.  The  jointure 
Dr  advancement  of  die  lady,  was  the  third  part  of  the  principality  of 
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Wales,  and  of  the  dukedom  of  Cornwall,  and  the  earldom  of  Chef* 
ter,  to  be  after  (et  forth  in  feveralty :  and  in  cafe  fhe  came  to  be. 
Queen  of  England,  her  advancement  was  left  indefinite,  but  thiis  i 
that  it  (hould  be  as  great  as  ever  any  former  Q^een  of  England  had. 

In  ail  the  devices  and  conceits  of  the  triumphs  of  this  marriage, 
there  was  a  great  deal  of  aftronomy ;  the  lady  being  refembled  to 
Hefperus,  and  the  prince  to  Ardhirus ;  and  the  old  king  AlphonTus 
(that  was  the  greateft  aftronomer  of  kings,  and  was  anceftor  to  the 
lady)  was  brought  in  to  be  the  fortune-teller  of  the  match:  and 
whofoever  had  thofe  toys  in  compilingy  they  were  not  altogether^ 
pedantical.  But  you  may  be  fure  that*  King  Arthur,  the  Briton,  and 
the  dcfcent  of  Lady  Catherine  from  the  Houfe  of  Lancafter,  was  iii 
no  wife  forgotten*  But,  as  it  ihould  feem,  it  is  not  good  to  fetch 
fortunes  from  the  ftars »  for  this  young  prince,  (that  drew  upon  him 
at  that  time  not  only  the  hopes  aad  afFedions  of  his  country,  but 
the  eyes  and  expe£btion  of  foreigners)  aftor  a  few  months,  m  the 
beginning  of  April,  deceafed  at  Ixidlow  caftle,  where  he  was  fent  to 
keep  his  refiance  and  court,  as  Prince  of  Wales.  Of  this  prince 
(ill  refped  he  died  fo  young,  and  by  reafon  of  his  father's  manner 
of  education,  that  did  caft  no  great  luftre  upon  his  children)  there 
is  little  particular  memory;  oi^y  thus  much  remaineth,  that  he  was. 
very  ftudious  and  learned  beyond  his  years,  and  beyond  the  cuftom 
of  great  princes* 

There  was  a  doubt  ripped  up  in  the  times  following,  when  the 
divorce  of-  King  Henry  the  Eighth  from  the  Ladv  Catherine  did  fo 
much  bufy  the  world,  whether  Arthur  was  bedded  with  his  lady  or 
nos  whereby  that  matter  in  fa£l,  of  carnal  knowledge,  might  be 
made  part  or  the  cafe.  And  it  is  true,  that  the  lady  herfelf  denied 
it,  or  at  leaft  her  counfel  ftood  upon  it,  and  would  not  blanch  that 
advantage,  although  the  plentitude  of  the  pope's  power  of  difpenfmg 
w^$  the  main  qu^ftion :  and  this  doubt  was  kept  long  open,  in  re- 
fpe£l  of  the  two  queens  that  fucceeded,  Mary  and  Elizabeth,  whole 
legitimations  were  incompatible  one  with  another,  though  their  fuc- 
ceilion  was  fettled  by  a£l  of  parliament.  And  the  times  mat  favoured 
Queen  Mary's  legitimation  would  have  it  believed  that  there  was  no 
carnal  knowledge  between  Artlinr  and  Catherine.:  not  that  they 
would  feem  to  derogate  from  the  pope's  abfolute  power,  to  difpen^e 
even  in  that  cafe ;  but  only  in  point  of  honour,  and  to  make  the 
cafe  more  ftvourable  and  fqiooth :  and  the  times  diat  favoured  Queeii 
Elizabeth's  legitimation  (which  were  the  longer,  and  the  latter) 
maintained  the  contrary.  So  much  there  remaineth  in  memory, 
that  it  was  half  a  year's  time  between  the  creation  of  Henry  Prince 
of  Wales,  and  Prince  Arthur*s  death;  which  was  conftrued  to  be, 
for  to  expeft  a  full  time,  whereby  it  might  appear,  whether  the  Lady 
Catherine  were  with  child  by  Prince  Arthur  or  no.  "Again,  the  lady 
herfclf  procured  a  bull,  for  the  better  corroboration  of  die  marriage, 
with  a  claufe  oiv^lf^fan  cognitem^  which  was  not  in  the  firft  bull. 
'       ';     •       Tbert 
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Therp  \ias  gi^n  in  evnlencc;  aUb^- when  the  caufe  of  the  diverce ' 
handled)  a  plea£uit  paflage,  which  was.  That  in  a  morniiig  Ponce 
Arthur^  upon  bis  up-riiing  from  bed  with  her,  called  for  drink^ 
which  he  was  not  accuftomed  to  do  ;  and  finding  the  gentteman  of 
his  chamber  t^t  brought  htm  the  drink  to  fmite  at  it,  and  to  note 
ft,  he  (aid  merrily  to  hini)  that  he  had  been  in  the  midft  of  Spuio^* 
which  was  a  hot  region,  and  his  journev  had  made  him  dry  ^  and 
that  if  the  other  had  been  in  fo  hot  a  cUme,  he  would  have  been 
drier  than  he.  Befides,  the  prince  was  upon  the  point  of  fijoeea 
years  of  age  when  he  died,  and  forward,  and  able  in  body. 

The  Febmary  fpUowing,  Henry  Duke  of  York  was,created  Prinoe 
of  Wales>  and  Earl  of  Ctefter  and  Flint ;  for  the  dukedom  of  Corn- 
wall devdved  to  him  by  fiatute.  The  king  alfo  being  iaft  handed^ 
and  loth  to  part  with  a  fecond  dowr^,  but  chiefly  being  aflS^o'nate 
both  bv  his  nature,  and  out  of  political  coi^derations  to  continue- 
the  aUiaoce  with  Spain,  prevailed  with  the  prince  (though  not  with«i^ 
out  fbme  reluAation,  fuch  as  could  be  in  tfaofe  years,  for  he  was  «ot 
twelve*  years  of  age)  to  be  contraded  with  the  Princefe  Catherine* 
The  (ecret  providence  of  God  ordaixung  that  marriage^  to  be  the 
occafion  of  great  events  and  changes. 

The  fame  year  were  the  efpou&Ts  of  James  King  qf  Scotland,  widi 
tl^e  Lady  Margaret,  the  king's  eld^ft  daughter;  which  was  done  by 
proxy,  and  publifhed  at  Paul's  Crofs  the  astb  of  January,  and  Te 
Deitm  fokmAly  fung.  But  certain  it  is,  that  the  joy  of  the  city  there- 
upon (hewed,  by  ringing  of  bells,  and  bonfires,  and  fuch  oiher  in* 
cenie  of  the  nec^e,  was  more  than  could  be  expeAed,  in  a  cafe  of 
fo  great  and  trefli  enmity  between,  the  nations  \  efpecially  in  London^ 
which  was  far  enough  off  from  feeling  any  of  the  former  calamitiea 
of  the  war :  and  therefore  might  be  truly  attributed  to  a  fecret  io- 
ftinA  and  infpiring,  which  many  times  runneth  not  only  in  the  hearts 
of  princes,  but  in  the  pullb  and  veins  ofpeople,  touching  the  hs^- 
neis  thereby  to  enfue  in  time  to  come.  This  marriage  was  in  Awguft 
following  confummated  at  Edinburgh;  the  king  bringing  his  dangle 
ter  as  far  as  Colli- Wefton  on  the  way,  and  then  configntog  her  toi 
the  attendance  of  the  Earl  of  Northumberland  i  who,  with  a  grea( 
troop  of  lords  and  ladies  of  honour,  brought  her  into  Scotland,  ta 
the  king  her  hufband. 

This  marriage  had  beeif  in  treaty  by  the  fpace  of  almoft  thrive 
years  >  from  the  time  that  the  King  of  Scotkuid  did  firit  opien  his 
mind  to  BKhop  Fox*  The  fum  given  in  marriage  by  the  king,  was 
ten  thou(and  pounds  ^  and  the  jointure  and  advancement  aflured  by 
the  King  of  ocotland,  was  two  thouiand  pounds  a  year  after -King 
James's  death,  and  one  thoufand  pounds  a  year  in  prefent,  for  the 
ladv*s  allowance  or  maintenance :  this  to  be  fet  forth  in  lands,  of  the 
^eft  and  moft  certain  revenue*  During  the  treaty,  it  is  reported^ 
fbat  the  king  remitted  the  matter  to  his  council ;  and  that  fome  of 
^%  table^  in  the  freedom  of  CQunfellors,  (the  king  being  pr^fent)  did 
'  '     '  put 
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pot  the  cafe,  that  if  God  fhouid  take  the  king's  twer  fons  without 
ifTue,  that  then  the  kingdom  of  England  would  fall  to  the  King*  of 
Skodand,  which  might  be  prejudicrad  to  the  monarchy  of  England : 
whetettnto  the  king  htmfelf  replied ;  That  if  that  ihould  be,  Scotland 
would  be  but  an  sHCceffion  to  England,  and  not  England  to  Scotland  ; 
for  that  the  greater  would  draw  the  lefs :  and  that  it  was  a  (afef  union 
tor  England,  than  that  of  France.  This  palled  as  ah  oracle^  and 
iilcneed  thofe  that  moved  the  queftion. 

The  (ame  year  was  fatal,  as  well  for  deaths  as  marriages,  and  diat 
with  equal  temper ;  for  the  joys  and  fcafts  of  the  two  marriages 
were  compenfed  with  the  mournings  arid  funerals  of  Prince  Arthur, 
(of  whom' we  hare  Ipoken)  and  rf  Queen  Elizabeth,  who  died  in 
child-bed  in  the  Tower,  and  the  child  lived  not  long  after.  There 
died  aUb  that  year  Sir  Reginald  Bray,  who  was  noted  to  have  had 
with  the  king  the  greateft  freedom  of  any  counfellor »  but  it  was  but 
a  freedom,  Ae  better  to  iet  off  flattery.  Yet  he  bare  more  than  his 
juft  part  of  envy  for  the  exaftions. ' 

•  At  this  time  the  king's  eft?ite  was  very  prolperous,  fccured  by  the 
amity  of  Scotland^  ftrengthened  by  that  of  Spain,  cheriflied  by  that 
of  Burgundy,  all  domeftic  troubles  quenched^  and  all  noife  of  war, 
Kkc  tbimder  afar  off,  going  upon  Italy :  wherefore  natiure,  which 
many  times  is  happily  contained,  and  refrained  by  fome  bands  of 
fortune,  began  to  take  jdacc  in  the  kingv  carryfrtgi  as*  with  a  ftrong 

•  tide,  his  affections  and  thoughts  unto  the  gathering  and  heaping  up 
ef  treafure :  and  as  kings  do  more  eafily  find  inftruriients  for  their 
will  and  humour,  than  for  their  fenrice  and  honour;  he  had  gotten 
for  his  pUr^ofe,  or  ]>eydrid  his  purpofe,  two  inftruments,  Empfon 
and  Dudley,  f  whom  the  people  efteemed  as  his  horfe-leeches  and 
ihearers)^bola  men,  and  carclcfs  t>f  fame,  and  took  toll  of  their 
Aiafter's' grift.  Dudley  was  of  a  ^opd  family,  eloquent,  and  one 
that  could  put  hateful  buflnefe  into  good  language;  but  Empfon, 
that  ^s  ihe  fon  of  a  fieye-maker,  triumphed  always  upon  the  deed 
dobf^  putting  off  all  other  reTpeflfs  whatfoever :  thefq  two  pcrfons 
being  lawyers  in  fciende,  and  privy  counfellors  in  authority,  (as  th^ 
Corruption  of  the  beft  things  is  the  worft)  turned  law  and  juftice 
intQ  worm^woed  and  rapine.  For  firft,  their  manner  was  to  caufe 
divers  fubject?  to  be  indi6ted  of  fundry  crimes,  and  fo  for  forth  to 
proceed  in  fortn  ©flawy  but  when  the  hills  were  found,  then  pre- 
fently  t^tpmmit  them :  and  ncverthelefs  not  to  produce  mem  to  any 
reafonabte  time  to  their  apfwer,  but  to  fuffer  them  to  languifh  long 
in  prifen;  and  by  fundry  artificial  devices  and  terrors^  to  extort 
from  them^  great  nncs  and  rapfoms,  wipch  they  tepned  cpmpofitions 
and  mitigations. 

.  Neither  did  they,  towards  the  end,  obferve  fo  much  as  the  half- 
fcce  of  juftice,  in  proceeding  by  indiftment ;  but  fenit  forth  their 
precepts  to  attach  men,  and  convent  them  before  thcmfelves  and 
lomc  o(her$,  ^t  their  private  houfes,  in  a  court  of  commiiSon,  and 
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there  uled  to  ihuffle  up  a  fummary  proceeding  by  eocamtnation,  ^Ubf* 
out  trial  by  jury ;  afluming  to  thcmfelves  there^  to  deal  both  in  pleas 
of  the  crown,  aiid  controvcrfies  civil. 

Then  did  they  alfo  ufe  to  clithral  and  chaise  the  fiibjech  lands 
with  tenures  in  capite,  by  finding  falfe  offices,  and  thereby. to  work 
upon  them  for  wardfbips,  liveries,  primier  feifmes,  and  alienations, 
(being  tlie  fruits  of  thofe  tenures)  refufuig,  upon  divers  ffretexts  anil 
delays,  to  admit  men  to  traverfe  thofe  fali'e  offices^  according  lo  the 
law :  nay,  the  king's  wards  after  they  had  accompliflied  their  full 
age,  could  not  be  AifFered  to  have  livery  of  their  lands,  without  pay- 
ing exceflive  fines,  far  exceeding  all  reafonable  rates.  They  did 
sdio  vex  men  with  informations  of  iiitrufiou  upon  icarce  colourable 
titles. 

When  men  were  outlawed  in  perfonal  a6lions,  they  would  not 
permit  them  to  purcbafo  their  charters  of  pardon,  except  they  paid 
great  and  intolerable  fums  i  (landing  upon  the  ftridt  point  of  law, 
which  upon  outlawries  givedi  forfeiture  of  goods :  nay,  contrary  to 
all  law  and  colour,  they  maintained,  the  king  ought  to  have  the  half 
of  men's  lands  and  rents,  during  the  fpace  df  ftiU  two  years,  for  a 
pain  in  cafe  of  outlawry.  They  would  alfo  niffle  with  jurors,  and 
enfof  ce  them  to  find  as  they  would  direct ;  and,  if  they  did  not,  con* 
vent  them,  imprifon  them,  and  fine  them. 

Thefe  ajul  many  other  courfes,  finer  to  be  buried  than  repeated, 
they  had  of  preying  upon  the  people ;  both  like  tame  hawks  for  their 
mailer,  and  like  wild  hawks  for  themfelves ;  infomuch  as  they  grew 
to  great  riches  and  fubfiance :  but  their  principal  working  was  upott 
penal  laws,  wherein  they  fpared  none,  great  nor  fmall  y  nor  confix 
dered  whether  the  law  were  poiSble  or  inxpofiible,  in  ufe  or  obfoietei 
but  raked  over  all  old  and  new  ftatutes,  though  many  of  thorn  were 
made  with  intention  rather  of  terror,  than  of  rigour  (  having  ever  a 
rabble  of  promoters,  queftmongers,  and  leadings  jurors  at  their  com- 
mand, fo  as  they  could  have  any  thing  found  either  for  iadt  or  valii^ 
ation. 

There  remaineth  to  this  day  a  report,  that  the  king  was  on  a  time 
entertained  by  the  Earl  of  Oxford  (that  was  his  principal  fervani^ 
both  for  war  and  peace)  nobly  and  fumptuoufly,  at  his  cafHeat  Ha* 
ningham ;  and  at  the  king's  going  away,  the  earl's  fcrvants  ftood, 
in  a  feemly  manner,  in  their  livery  coats,  with  cognifances,  ranged 
on  both  fides,  and  made  the  king  a  lane.  The  king  called  the  eat) 
unto  him,  and  laid,  "  My  lord,  X  have  heard  much  of  your  ho^- 
tality,  but  I  fee  it  is  greater  than  the  fpeech.  Thefe  faandfome  gen«* 
tlemen  and  yeomen,,  which  I  fee  on  both  fides  of  me,  are  fure  youl^ 
nienisd  fcrvants."  The  earl  fmiled,  and  faid,  ^^  It  may  pleafe  your 
grace,  that  were  not  for  mine  eafe  5  they  are  moft  of  them  my  re- 
tainers, that  are  come  to  do  me  feiyice  at  fuch  a  time  as  this,  and 
chiefly  to  fee  your  grace."  The  king  ftarted  a  little,  and  faid,  <^  By 
my  faith)  my  lordj  I  thaak  you  for; my  good  cheery  but  1  amy  not 
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endure  to  have  my  laws  broken  in  my  figbt.  My  attorney  muft 
ipcak  mtk  you/'  And  it  is  part  of  the  report,  that  the  earl  com* 
pounded  for  no  le(s  than  fifteen  thoufand  marks.  And  to  fhew  fur- 
ther; the  king's  extreme  diligence  ^  I  do  remember  to  have  feen,  long 
itnee,  a  book  of  accompt  of  Empfon's,  that  bad  the  king's  hand  al- 
moft  to  every  leaf^  by  way  of  figning,  and  was  in  fome  places 
poftilled  in  the  margin  with  the  king's  hand  likewife,  whprc  -vi^s 
this  remembrance— « 

^  lum^  received  of  fudi  a  one,  five  marks,  for  the  pardon  to 
be  procured ;  and  if  the  pardon  do  not  pafs,  the  money  to  be 
repaid  i  except  the  party  be  fome  other  ways  fatisfied." 

And  over  againft  this  memorandum^  (of  the  king's  own  hand) 

^  Otherwife  fatisfied." 

Which  I  do  the  rather  mention,  becaufe  it  fliews  in  the  king  a  near- 
iieis>  but  yet  with  a  kind  of  juftnefs.  So  thefe  little  fands  and  grains 
of  goU  and  filver^  as  it  feemeth>  helped  not  a  little  to  make  up  the 
ffcai  heap  and  bank. 

But  meanwhile,  to  keep  the  king  awake,  the  Earl  of  Snffolk  har- 
11^  been  too  gay  at  Prince  Arthur's  marriage,  and  funk  himfelf  deep 
in  debt,  had  yet  once  more  a  mind  to  be  a  knight-errant,  and  to 
feek  adventures  in  foreign  parts ;  and,  taking  bis  brother  with  him, 
fled  again  into  Flanders.    Tliat,  no  doubt,  which  gave  him  confi- 
dence, was  the  great  murmur  of  the  people  againft  the  kine's  go- 
vernment ;  and  beine  a  man  of  a  light  and  rafh  fpiirit,  he  thought 
•very  vapour  would  be  a  tempeft :  neither  wanted  he  fome  party 
witmn  the  kingdom ;  for  the  murmur  of  people  awakes  the  difi:on- 
tents  of  nobles,  and  again,  that  caileth  up  commonly  foine  bead  ci 
Ibdttion.    The  king  reforting  to  his  wonted  and  tried  arts,  caufed 
Sir  Robert  Curfon,  captain  of  the  caftle  at  Hammes  (being  at  that 
time  beyond  fea,  and  therefore  lefs  likely  to  be  wrought  upon  by 
the  king)  to  fly  from  his  char^  and  to  niin  himfelf  a  tervant  of  the 
carl's.    This  knight,  having  mfinuated  himfelf  into  the  fecrets  of 
the  earl,  and  finding  by  him  upon  whom  chiefly  he  had  either  hope 
or  hold,  advertifed  the  king  thereof  in  great  fecrefy ;  but  neverthe- 
lefs  maintained  his  own  credit  and  inward  tnift  with  die  earl :  tipon 
IRrhofe  advertiiements,  the  king  attached  William  Courtney,  Eari  of 
Devonfhire^  his  brother-in-law,   married  to  the  Lady  Catherine^ 
daughter  to  King  Edwerd  the  Fourth ;  Willian^  De-la-PoIe,  brother 
to  the  Earl  of  Suffolk ;  Sir  James  Tyrrell,  and  Sir  John  Windham ; 
and  fome  other  meaner  perfbns,  aiid  committed  them  to  cuflody. 
George  Loid.Abergaveny,  and  Sir  Thomas  Green,  were  at  the 
lame  time  apprehended ;  but  as  upon  lefs  fufpicion>.  fo  in  a  freer 
xeftraint^  and  were  foon  after  ddivered.    The  Earl  of  Dev9A<hire, 
hciag  interefled  in  the  blood  of  York,  that  was  rather  fearod.than 
Aocent}  yet  as.  one,  that  might  be  the  objed  of  others  plots  and 
dcfignsy  oemaincd  prifoner  in  th^  Towerj  during  di^  kiag^s  life. 

'  WUliam 
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^ffliam  Dc-la-Pole  w^  alfo  long  reftramcd,  though  not  fo  ftrakly. 
3ut  for  Sir  Jai^cs  Tvrrrfl  (againft  whom  the  blood  of  the  Innocent 
>rinces,  Edward  the  r  ifth,  and  his  brother,  did  ftill  cry  from  under 
he  altar)  dnd  Sir  John  Windham,  and  tlie  other  meaner  ones,  ihey 
vere  attainted  and  executed;  the  two  knights  beheaded.  Neverthelefs, 
:o  confirm  the  credit  of  Ct.i  Ton,  (who  belike  had  hot  yet  done  all  his 
'eats  of  aftitfity)  there  was  publifhcd  at  Paul's  Crofe,  about  the  time 
>f  the  faid  executions,  the  pope's  bull  of  excommunication  and  curfe, 
igainft  the  Ea*!  of  Suffolk,  and  Sir  Robert  Curfon,  and  fome  others 
>y  name,  .and  likewife  in  general  againft  all  the  abettors  of  the  (aid- 
*arl :  wherein  it  muft  be  confcffed,  that  heaven  was  made  too  much 
:o  bow  to  earth,  and  religion  to  policy.  But  foon  after,  Curfon 
'when  he  faw  time)  returned  into  England,  and  withal  into  wonted 
avour  with  the  king,  but  worfe  fame  with  the  people  j  upon  whofe 
return  the  earl  was  much  difinayed,  and  feeing  himfelf  deftitute  Of 
lopes  (the  Lady  Margaret  aKo  by  tra£l  of  time,  and  bad  fuccels, 
being  now  become  cool  in  thofe  attempts)  after  fome  wandering  in 
France  and  Germany,  and  certain  little  projefls,  no  better  raan 
fquibs  of  an  exiled  man,  being  tired  out,  retired  again  into  the  pro-^ 
:e«Stion  of  the  Archduke  Philip  in  Flanders,  who,  by  the  death  of ' 
[fabella,  was  at  that  time  King  of  Caftile,  in  the  right  of  Joan  his 
v^ife. 

This  year,  [1505]  being  the  nineteenth  of  his  reign,  the  king 
called  his  parliament;  wherein  a  man  ma^ eafily  guefs,  how  abfolute 
the  king  took  himfelf  to  be  with  his  parliament,  \i*cn  Dudley,  that 
was  fo  hateful,  was  made  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe  of  Commons.  In  this 
parliament,  there  were  not  made  any  ftatutes  memorable,  tOQchinjr 
public  government:  bur  thofe  that  were,  had  ftill  the  ftamp  of  the 
king's  wifdom  and  policy. 

There  was  a  ftatute  made  for  the  difannulling  of  all  patents  of 
leafp,  or  grant,  to  fuch  as  came  not  upon  lawful  fummons,  to  ferve  the 
king  in  his  wars,  againft  the  enemies  or  rebels,  or  that  fliould  depart 
without  the  king's  liceiKe  j  with  an  exception  of  certain  perfons  of 
the  long  robe:  providing  neverthelcfs,  that  the)'  fhould  have  the 
king's  wages,  from  their  houfe,  till  their  return  home  again.  There 
had  been  the  like  made  for  o£5ces,  and  by  this  ftatute  it  was  extended 
to  lands.  But  a  man  may  eafily  fee,  bv  many  ftatutes  made  in  this 
king's  time,  that  the  king  thought  it  iafeft  to  aiHft  martial  law,  by^ 
law  of  parliament. 

Another  ftatute  was  made,  prohibiting  the  bringing  in  of  manu- 
faAures  of  filk  wrought  by  itfelf,  or  mixt  with  any  other  thread :  but 
it  was  not  of  ftuffs  of  whole  piece,  (for  that  the  realm  had  of  them  no 
manufafture  in  ufe  at  that  time)  but  of  knit  filk,  or  texture  of  filk ; 
as  ribbands^  laces,  caules,  poims,  and  girdles,  &c.  which  the  people  of 
England  cOitld^theB  well  (kill  to  make.  This  taw  pointed  at  a  true 
priiKriple*— That  where  foreign  materials  are  but  fuperfluities,  foreign 
TBanufoAures  ftould  be  prohibited.  For  that  will  either  baniih  the 
fi^eriluity,  or  gaift  the  m;*nufaaurc.  o.tzedbvGoQ|je^ 


r  zioC  aai  ictjioers 

pQokj  ani  iIk  ckrgy :  su  -  }  -^u 

■  cMxnaniBo:.^  tar  ^  7^ 

ircQafiaoatioa  oi  inc.r  LIk. 
of  kings  rcigiii     tr.m  :hc  L 
r^tiBt  the  mi.  :   r-i^i^^i  upon 
cctiisige  q£  jPifiin  and  hab'-  : : ^'ii^j  now  twc  > 
As  &v  fBfiibQ  aoi  Dudl     .  —V.'j  they  di. 
fb  t&ae  it  v»  a  fibange  thing,  to  fee  ¥rhat  ^ 
4amm  u^oa  tke  kk^^s  treaiuiry  at  once.     Thv 
gBflgu«-jBoiKy  from  Sfttiny   the  fubfidy;   th. 
CCCQtflMe»   the  reocmpcioQ  of  the  cides  Cbertie. 
And  this  is^oMvetobeaiarveQcdatsbecauie  the 
#^*<^^fc^^f>g^  at  all  of  wars  or  croitUes.     He  had  now  b* 
<Mt  ibt^btsr  uzdbeftowed.     He  was  wife;  he  was  of  1^ 
be  aeokd  mqc  to  cojhke  riches  his  glonr.     He  did  i 
things  dfc»  uretibaicenainly  avarice  (loth,  ever  '^ 
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I'tcfly  by  promiliB,  that  m  cale  Philip  guveootin^jjiiittoit^  be 

.  marry  fome  young  lady,  whereby  to  put  hin>  by  the  iiicceifion 

jLgon  and  Granada,  in  cafe  he  (lk>uld  have  z  (on*    And  lafiljr^ 

cfentiiig  Mnco  him  that  the  government  of  the  Bmgitndtangp 

Up  wer^  by  continuance  in  ibipaiii  made  as  natunU  cf  Spabi^ 

not  be  endured  by  the  Spaniard^.     Bitt  in  aU  thofe  thtngi 

*h  wifely  laid  down  and  conftdered)  Ferdinaodo  failed^  but- 

^iMto  was  better  to  him,  than  PaUas. 

he  fame  report  alfo,  the  ambailadors  being  mammeny  an! 

re  the  more  free,  did  ftrike  upon  a  i^ring  wbiph  jiaaiianitHdiaC 

ous :  for  th^  declared  pialnh^,  that  the  peof4c^^f  SpauOf  bodi 

Li  lid  coiamonsy  were  better  aSeified  unt^  tbe  part  of  Philip  {tm- 

ight  his  wife  with  him)  than  toFeklinaadp  ^  aodocprefliadths 

.  o  be,  becaufe  he  had  impofed  upon  theftiniany  taxes  and  tal-^ 

nich  was  the  king's  own  caiie  betw^ea  hiip  and  his  £otu 

was  aUb  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  an  ^overture  of  mar- 

'ch  Amaibn^  the  (ecretary  of  Ferdinando,  bad  made  unto 

lidors  in  great  fecret,  between  Charles  Prince  of  Caftile 

the  king'^s  iixond  daughter  ^  afluring  the  kine,  thatithe 

K  riage  thf  n  on  foot,  for  the  &id  prince  and  the  daughter  of 

lid  break  i  and  that  (be  tbe  laid  daughter  cf  France  Aioull 

J  Angolefme^  that  was  the  heir-apparent  of  France. 

.1  toQch  alfoof  a  fpeech  ofmarriage  between  Eerdinando 

'  Foisy  ;a  lady  of  tbe  blood  of  F^^Lnce,  whigh  afterwards 

(].    Bi^t  this  was  reported  as  learned  in  Franee,  and 

^c  rccuro  of  this  ambafllige,  which  gave  great  light 

.  well  iiiftruifled  and  prepared  how  to  caxry  hini* 

T^„  ndo,  King  of  Arragoii,  and  Philiphbfon-iii-lawr, 

living  with  hitrri'elf,  to  do  aU  that  in  him  Jay,  to 

In  th^mttlvcs',  but  howfoevcr  that  fuccecded, 

^  ind  bearing  the  pei  ion  of  a  common  friend^ 

^-- — .    ^^  ndlhip^  but  yet  to  run  a  courfe  mojc  en- 

-    jm^  m^  hut  more  laboured  and  ofBcious  with 

-       ^p^^  ^  was  much  taken  with  the  overture  of 

rt^''^^  ^y  both  becaufe  it  was  the  greateit 

Hat  i£  took  hold  of  both  allies. 

_  ^'hilip,  the  winds  gave  hi  en  an 

-•       -  *^  ^  %  ^'"JlQiit  the  better  to  fiir- 

-: —  "  ■■*  i^iit  rtf  KLiBiJcts 
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There  was  a  law  alfo  of  refumptton  of  patents  of  gaols,  and  the  rc« 
annexing  of  them  to  the  fberifFwicks ;  (privileged  officers  being  no 
lefs  an  interruption  of  juftice,  than  privileged  places* 

There  was  likewife  a  law  to  reftrain  the  bv*law8  or  ordinances  of 
corporations,  which  many  times  were  againv  the  prerogative  of  the 
king,  the  common-law  cl  the  realm,  and  the  liberty  of  the  fub]e<3:^ 
toeing  fraternities  in  evil.  It  was  therefore  provided,  that  diey  {hould 
not  be  put  in  execution,  without  the  allowance  of  the  chancellor, 
ireafurer,  and  the  two  chief-juftices,  or  three  of  diem,  or  of  the  two 
juftices  of  circuit  where  the  corporation  was. 

Another  law  was  (in  efFed)  to  bring  in  the  Alver  of  A^  realm  to 
the  mint,  in  making  all  clipped,  minifhed,  or  impaired  coins  of  filverj 
not  to  be  current  in  paymems ;  without  giving  any  remedy  of  weight, 
but  with  an  exception  only  of  a  reafonable  wearing,  which  was  no- 
thing in  refpc6i  of  the  incertainty  ^  and  fo  (upon  the  matter)  to  fet 
the  mint  on  work,  and  to  give  way  to  new  coins  of  fdver,  which  fhould 
|)e  then  minted* 

There  likewife  was  a  long  ftatute  againft  vagabonds,  wherein  two 
things  may  be  noted:  the  one,  the  diflike  the  parliament  had  of  gaol-* 
ing  of  them,  as  that  which  was  chargeable,  pellerous,  and  of  no  open 
example ;  die  other,  that  in  the  (latutes  of  this  king's  time,  (for  this 
of  the  nineteenth  yearns  is  not  the  only  ftatute  of  thatkind)  tnere  are 
ever  coupled,  the  puniihment  of  vagabonds,  and  the  forbidding  of  dice 
and  carcb,  and  unlawful  games,  unto  fervants  and  .mean  people,  and 
the  putting  down  and.  fuppreffing  of  alehoufes,  as  ftrings  of  one  root 
together,  and  as  if  the  one  were  unprofitable  without  the  other. 

As  for  riot  and  retainers,  there  pailed  fcarce  any  parliament  in  this 
time  without  a  law  againft  them^  the  king  ever  having  an  eye  to 
might,  and  multitude. 

'  There  was  granted  alio  that  parliament  a  fubfidy,  both  for  the  tenv- 
poralty  and  the  clergy :  and  yet,  nevertheleis,  ere  the  year  expired, 
there  went  out  commiifions  tor  a  general  benevolence,  though  there 
were  no  wars,  no  fears*  The  fame  year  the  city  gave  five  thou£u)d 
marks,  for  confirmation  of  their  liberties ;  a  thing  fitter  tor  the  be- 
ginnings of  kings  reigns,  than  the  latter  ends*  Neither  was  it  a 
Snail  matter,  that  the  mint  gained  upon  the  late  ftatute,  by  the  re- 
coinage  of  groats  and  half-groats,  now  twelve-pences  and  fix-pences* 
As  for  Empfon  and  Dudley's  mills,  they  did  grind  more  than  ever: 
fo  that  it  was  a  ftrange  thing,  to  fee  what  goMen  (bowers  poured 
down  upon  the  king's  treafury  at  once.  The  laft  payments  oiibe 
marriage-money  fi-om  Spain ;  the  fubfidy ;  the  benevolence ;  the 
recoinaee;  the  redemption  of  the  cities  fiberties;.  the  cafiialties. 
And  this  is  the  more  to  be  marvelled  at,  becauie  the  king  h«4  then  no 
eccafions  at  all  of  wars  or  troubles.  He  had  now  but  one  (on,  and 
one  daughter  unbeftowed.  He  was  wife;  he  was  of  an  high  mind  ; 
he  needed  not  to  make  riches  his  glory.  He  did  excel  in  (b  many 
diings  elfe  >  fave  that  certainly  av^ice  doth,  ever  find  iu  ^tftslf  nutter 
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of  ambttbm  B^lae  lie  ifhought  to  leave  his  fon  fuch  a  kingdom^ 
and  fuch  a  mafs  of  creafmrei  as  he  might  chooTe  his^reatnefs  where  fae 
would.  i 

This  year  tras  aHb  kept  the  ferjeants  fcaft,  whicK  was  the  (ecohi 
call  in  this  king's  davs*. 

About  this  time  liabella,  Queen  of  Caftile,  deceafed ;  a  right  «jo-' 
ble  lidy,  and  an  honour  to  her  fex  and  times,  and  the  coriter^oUe  dI^ 
the  grcatnefs  of  Spain,  that  hath  followed.     This  accident  *the  king; 
took  not  Tor  news  ;^t  large,  but  thought  it  had  a  great  rdation  tobi^ 
own  AfFaixs;  efpecially  in  two  points;  the  one,  (or  example;  the 
other  for  cotifequence,.     Firft,  ne  conceived  that  the  cafe  of  Fcrdi-» 
nand*o  of  Arragon,  after  the  death  of  Queen  IfsTbefla-w^  his  owit 
cafe,  after  the  death  of  his  owa  queeo ;  ;and  the  cafe  of  Joan,  the  heir. 
unto  Caffile,  was  the  cafe  of  his  own  fon,  f*rince  Hcpry^   For  if  both 
of  the  kings  had  their  kingdoms,  in  the'  right  of  their  wives,  tliey 
jdefcendei]  to  the  heirs,  and  did  not  accrue  to  the  hufbands^    And 
although  his  own  cafe  had  both  ftcel  and  parchftient,  more  than  the 
other,  (that  is  to  iay,  a  Cooqueft  in  the  field,  and  an  tlA  of  parKament) 
jret  notwithikinding,  tt^t  patorai  title  of  defcent  in  blood,  did  (in 
the  imagination  eyen  of  a  wife  man)  breedl  a  doubt,  that  the  other 
two  were  not  fafe  nor  fijfHcient.     Wherefore  he  Was  Wondeffiil  dili^ 
gent,  to  enquire  and  obferve  what  beicame  of  th^  King  rf  Arragon,  in 
holding  and  continuing  the  kingdonv  of  C^ftilc  j  'and  whether  he  did 
hold  it  in  his  own  right,  or  as  adminiftrator  tp  his  daughter  j  ^nd 
whether  he  were  like  to  hold  it  in  fa£l,  or  to  be  put  out^y  his  ihn^ 
in-law.     Secondly,  he*  did  revolve  in  his  mind,  that  the'ftate  of 
Chriftendon>  might,  by  this  la|:e  accident,  have  a  (urn^    For  whereas 
before  time^  hinSlelf^  with  the  coijjunftion  of  Arragon  .aa<J  Caftilc^ 
(which  then  was  one)  and  the  amity  of  Maximilitan  and  PhiKp  his 
fon  the  archduke,  was  far  too  ftrong  a  party  for  France,  he  began  t9 
fear,  thaf  now  the  French  king  (who  had  great  injereft  in  the  affec- 
tions of  Philip,'  the  young  King  of  Qiftile)  and  t^^Wip  himfelf,  now 
King  ojF*  Caftile,  (who  was  in  ijlterms  with  bis  fafter-in-law  abofit 
the  prefent  goyernmenj  of  Caftile)  and  djirdly  Maximilian,  I*hilip'g 
father,  (who  was  ever  Variable,  and  upon  whom. the  farcft  ajm  l^at 
could  be  takfen  iiras,  that  Jje  would  not  be  long,'  as  be  bid  been  laft 
before)  would,  all  three  being  potent  princes,  enter  into  fome  ftraJt 
Jeague  and  confederation  amongft  themftlves  j  whereby,  though  he 
fhmld  not  j>e  endangered^  yef  fie  fhould  be  left  to  the  pooi*  amity  of 
Arragon.     And  whereas  he  had  been  heretofore  a  kind  of  arbiter  df 
Europe,  be  fliould  now  go  lefs,  and  be  oyef- topped  by  fp  gr^at  a  con^ 
jundion.     He  had  alfo,  as  it  feems^  an  inclination  to  marry,  and  be-* 
thought  himfelf  of.  fome  fit  conditipns  abroad  ^  and,  amongji  fathers; 
he  had  heard  of  the  beauty  and  virtuous  behaviour  of  the  young  Queen 
pf  Naples,  thto  vi^dow  of  FerJinando  the  younger,  being  then  of  matron 
nal  years  of  feven  and  twenty ;  by  whofe  marriage  he  thought  that  the 
J^ingiiom  of  Naples  (having  been  a  goal  for  a  time  between  the  Kins 
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of  Arragon,  arid  the  French  king)  aiid  being  but  nfwij  fetddl)  might 
in  fom^  part  be  depofited  in  his  band'',  who  was  fo  able  to  kjeep  the 
ilakes:  therefore  he  fcju  in  amba/Tage,  or  meflage,  three  coiifideiic 
perCbns;  Francis  Marfin,  James  firatybrook,  ana  John  Stile,  upon 
two  feveral  inqutfitions,  rather  than  negociations :  the  one  touching 
thft  perfon  and  condition  of  the  young  Queen  of  Naples  5  the  other 
touching  all  particulars  of  collate,  that  concerned  the  fortunes  and  in- 
tentions of  Ferdinando.  And  becaufe  they  may  obfcrvc  bcft  who 
themielves  are  obfervedlcaft,  he  (ent  them  under  colourable  p4'ctexts ; 
giving  them  letters  of  kindnefs  and  compliment  from  Catherine  the 
prince(%  to  her  aunt  and  niece,  the  old  aiid  young  Queen  of  Naples, 
and  delivering  to  them  alib  a  book  of  new  articles  oi  peace ;  which 
QOtWithftanding  it  bad  been  dejiverpd  unto  doctor  de  PueUa,  the 
IpgiQr  auibaflador  of  Spaiii  here  in  England,  to  be  fent;  yet  for 
tliat  the  king  had  been  long  without  hearing  from  Spain,  he  thought 
TOod  thofe  meflcngers,  when  they  had  been  with  the  two  queens, 
^odld  fikewife  pais  on  to  th^  court  of  Ferdi^iandO)  and  take  a  copy 
of  the  book  with  them.  The  inflru^^ions,'  touching  the  Queen  of 
Naples^  were  £0  curious  and  exqviiiite,  being  as  articles  whereby  to 
dire(3:  a  furvey,  or  framing  a  particular  of  her  perfon,  for  complexion, 
favour,  feature,  ftature,  health,  s^,  cuftoms,  behaviour,  conditions, 
and  eiftate,  as,  if  the  king  had  been  young,  a  m^n  would  have  judged 
him  to  bcamorous  j  tut  being  ancient,  it  ought  to  be  interpreted, 
that  fure  he  was  very.chafte,  tor  that  he  meant  to  find  all  things  in 
one  woman,  and  fp  to  fettle  his  afTc^ions,  without  ranging^  But  in 
this  match  he  was  foon  cooled,  when  he  heard  from  his  amba^adors 
tha(  this  young. queen  had  had  a  goodly  jointure  in  th^  realm  of  Na- 
ples, well  anfwered  during  the  time  of  Ijer  uncle  Frederic,  yea,  and 
during  the  time  .of  Lewis  the  French  king,  in  whofe  divifion  her  re  • 
venue  fell  j  but  firice  the  time  that  the  ki^igdom  was  in  Fcrdinando's 
hands,  all  was  afllgned  to  the;a;-my  and  garrifons  there,  and  fhe  re-* 
ceiycd  only  a  pen£on  or  exhibition  out  of  bis  coffers. 

The  other  part  of  the  ipqMiry  Jiad  a  grave  and  dilij;ent  i^lum,  in- 
forming die  king  at  fuU  of  tHe  prefcnt  ffate  pf  King  Ferdinando. .  By 
this  report,  it  appealed  to  tne  kii^,  that  Ferdinando  did  continue  the 
government  of  C^ile  as  ftdminiufator  unto  bis  daughter  Joaik  by 
jhc^tleoF  Qiie^n  Ifebella's  will,  and  partly  *  by  dje  cuftomsOf  the 
kuigdom,  as  be  pretended  ^  and  that  all  maiulates  and  grao^  were  ex- 
ftedt^d  in  the  name  of  toan  his  ciauehter,  and  himfelf  as  a<bniniftr^tor^ 

f^ithout  inention  of  PKIlip,  her  hulband :  and  that  KingFerdinando^ 
QWJToey^r  be  did  difmifs  himfelf  of  the  name  of  King  of  Caftilc,  ytt 
mea^iUo  bold  the  kingdomt  without  accompt,  "and  ip  aljioruf e  <;om« 
m.and,  •' 

•  It^ppeareth  alfo,  that  fee  flattered  himfcif  yritb  fc^«i  4at  King 
Philip  would  permit  MPtO  h'm  the  government:  of  Caftilc  during  his 
lifc^  which  he  had  laid  his  plot  to  work  him  unto,  bothb^  fome 

counfeUors  of  bis  a^out  him,  which  Fcrdiiumdo  Had  ^t^  4eYotipn% 

-  *        .and 
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nd  cfateAy  by  promife^  that  in  cafe  Philip  pve  not  nftjmitofll^  ht 
^ould  marry  fome  young  lady,  whereby  to  put  hiiQ  by  toe  fuccdBoQ 
f  Arragon  and  Granada,  in  cafe  he  ibould  have  a  fon«  Aod  laftly, 
ly  reprdenting  Mntohim  that  rhe  governmei^  of  |he  Bufgundiawg 
ill  Philip  wer^  by  continuance  in  bpaiii  made  as  nutoai  of  S}>ai% 
vould  not  be  endured  by  the  Spaniard^.  But  in  aU  ihofe  thuigi 
thou^  wiiHy  laid  down  and  confidcred)  Ferdinmlo  failed;  bat- 
hat  Pluto  was  better  to  him,  than  Pallas. 

In  the  (ame  report  aUo,  ^be  ambafladors  being  mean  men,  vti 
herefore  the  more  free,  did  ftrike  upon  a  ^ringwUtiiJffa$^ioatff9AM/t 
Ui^gerous :  for  they  declared  piaiiiiyt  that  the  peopieiof -Spain*  bolb 
lobles  andcommons^  were  better  afieiEied  U1A9  tbe  peirtcf  PUUp  {Sm- 
le  brought  his  wife  with  him)  than  toFendinattdp  ^  andcxpnefiedtha 
ealbn  to  be,  becaufe  he  had  impofed  upon  thetiniAny  taxes  and  tal*' 
ages,  which  was  the  king's  own  cai«  betwsfeea  hina  and  his  fon« 

There  was  alfo  in  this  report  a  declaration  of  an  overture  of  mar « 
lage,  which  Amafon^  the  Secretary  of  FerdinandO|  bad  axade  unta 
he  ainbfii£)dors  in  gre^it  fecret,  between  Charles  Prince  of  Caftilc 
Liid  Mary  the  kv^g^s  iecond  daughter  ^  aiTuring  ihd  kine,  thatrthe 
reaty  of  marriage  then  on  foot,  for  the  iaid  prince  and  the  daughter  d 
^'rance,'W0uld  break  \  and  that  fbe  tbe  faid  daughter  cf  France  ihouU 
)c  married  to  Angolefme^  that  was  tbe  heir-apparent  of  France* 

There  was  a  ^ouch  sdfo  of  a  fpeech  of  marriage  between  £erdinando 
irjd  Madam  de  Fois,  a  lady  of  the  blood  of  Fra^nce,  which  afterwards 
ndeed  fucceeded.  But  this  w^s  reported  as  lear^ied  in  FtfUkC^  and 
ilenced  in  Spaiiu 

The  kiii|[,  by  the  return  of  this  ambafiage*  which  ga|ve  gneatlig^ 
jnto  his  aitairs,  was  well  inftruded  and  prepared  bow  to  carry  hhn« 
Telf  between  Ferdinando,  King  of  Arragon,  and.  Philip  his  fon-in-l^wv 
ECing  of  Cafiile  ;  xefolving  with  himfelf,  to  do  all  that  ip  him  lay,  to 
keep  them  atone  within  th^iblves )  but  howfoever  that  fucceededt 
>y  a  moderate  carriage  and  beaViog  the  perfon  of  a  cf>mmUi  friesndt 
:o  Ipfe  neither  of  their  frieodfbips,  but  yet  to  run  a  comie  moite  tnr 
tire  wi^  the  king  of  Arragon,  but  more  laboured  and  offioious  witb 
ihe  King'of  Caftile*  But  he  was  much  taken  with  the  overture  of 
narrjage  wi^  his  daughter  Mary ;.  both  becaufe  it  was  th^  greateft 
Tiarriage  of  Cbr^ftendom,  and  for  that  it  took  bold  of  both  allies* 

But  to  oorro^J^rate  his  alliance  with  Philip,  tbe  winds  gave  hini«aa 
nterview.  For  Philip  chooiing  the  winter  feafon,  tbe  better  tpfur^ 
prifc  thaKinig  of  Arragon,  kt  forthwith  a  great  navy  but  of  Flanders 
or  Spain,  in  the  ni^nth  of  January,  the  one  and  twendefih  year  c^  the 
Ung's  reign»  But  himielf  was  furpriied  with  a  cruel  tenq>eft,  that 
[cattered  his  fbips  i^n  the  leveral  coafls  of  JElngland:  and  thefliip 
ivh^rein  the  king  and  queen  were  (with  two  other  fmall  barks  only) 
torn,  and  in  gccat  periltp  cfc«:pe  the  fury  of  the  weather,  thruft  intd 
VVeymouth.  King  Philip  himlcU,  having  not  been  ufed  (as  it  feems) 
to  kx  aU  weatied  and  estitren^e  iick,  \you|d  i^s^  %i^  to  refreih  hi$ 
;    '^'-   '   •        '     '  •'-'  '    ^  fpirits. 
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^itHj  AMgh  it  was  iqgamft  the  opinion  of  his  councH^  doubting  it 
l&ighc  brtoo  deUiyt  his  occafions  requiring  cder»ty. 

The  rumour  of  the  arrrval  6f  a  puiflant  navy  upon  the  coaft,  made 
tbr^covntry  arm  :  and  Sir  Thomas  Trendftard,  with  forces  fiiddcnljr 
saafed^  ttcr  kflNMVtng  what  the  matter  might  be>  came  to  Wevmovth ; 
where  anderlbttidiiig  the  accident,  he  did  in  all  humblenefs'^nd  hu- 
manity invite  ihe  king  and  queen  to  bis  houfe ;  and  forthwith  di(- 
latched  pofts  to  the  courts  Soon  after  came  Sir  John  Caroe  Kkewife, 
wifh  agreat  trobp  of  men  well  armed  ;  uftng  the  like  humblenefs  and 
wefy€&  towaidi  die  king^  when  he  knew  the  cafer  King  Philip 
4Diiltiiig|  ihat  tbey^  being  l^ut  fiibjefts,  durft  not  let  hip  pais  away 
npio^  without  the  king's  notice  and  leave,  yielded  to^eir  entreaties, 
t»  (hqr  till  they  heard  firom  the  court.  The  king  as  foon  as  he  heard 
tbs-news^  comqiaaded  prefently  the  Earl  of  Arundel,  to  go  to  vifit 
tiie  kir^^  GiftHcy  and  let  htm  underftand.  That  as  he  was  very  forry 
Ibr  bis  milkapv  fo  he  was  glad  that  he  had  efcaped  the  danger  of  the 
ftasj  and  Ukiewife  of  the  occafion  himfelf  had  to  do  him  honour  f  and 
4eftrio^  titm>  to  think  himfelf  as  in  his  own  land;  ?nd  that  the  king 
mstitm  bafte  pwSible  to  come  and  embrace  him»  The  earl  caqfie  to 
llMK  in  gVeat  magtnificencey  widi  a  brave  troop  of  three  hundred  hcufe  ; 
Md^  for  more  Sate,  came  by  torch-light.  After  he  had  done  the 
l:mg*^B  meffikge>  King  Philip  leeing  how  the  world  went,  the  fooner 
to  get  away,  went  upon  fjpeed  to  the  king  at  Windfor,  and  h^s  qiieea 
followed  by  eafy  joumies.  The  two  kings  at  their  meeting  ufed  all 
t)|e  catcflbs  and  loving  demonftrations  that  were  poffible  :^  and  the 
King  of  Caftife  faid  plcafantly  to  the  king,  "  That  he  tyas  now 
fvniihed :  for  that  he  would  not  come  within  his  walled  town  of 
Calais,  when  they  met  laft/'  But  the  king  anfwered,  «^  That  walls 
and  feas  were  nothing,  where  hearts  were  open ;  and  that  he  ^vas  here 
no-dtherwife,  but  to  be  ferved.^  After  a  day  or  two's  refrdhing, 
iht  kings  entered  into  fpeech  of  Renewing  thetreaty  i  the  kitig  iaying, 
♦*  That  Chough  King  Philip's  perfon  were  the  feme,  yet  his  fortunes 
and  (late  were  raifed  :*'  in  which  cafe  a  renovation  of  treaty  was  ufed 
ftinoiigft  princes.  But  while  thefe  things  were- in  jian^ingi,  die  king 
chOdHrtg  a'  fit  time,  and  drawing  the  King  of  Caftile  into  a  room; 
where  they  two  only  Were  private,  and  laying  his  hand  civilly  upon  his 
arm,  and  changing  his  cohntenance  a  little  from  a  <tountens|nce  of 
tntertainment,  faid  to  him,  ^^  Sir^  you  have  been  faved  upon  my 
coafi  J  I  hope  y<w  vfi]\  not  fuffer  me  to  wreck  upon  yoiir's/'  The 
King  of  Caftile  aflced  him,  "What  he  meant  by  that  fpeech  ?^'  <<  I 
mean  it  f&ith  the  king)  by  that  fame  hare\]|rain,  wiId«fellow,  myfub- 
j|efty  the  £ari  of  Suffolk,  >¥ho  is  prpteded  in  your  country,  ajid  begins 
to  play  the  fckJ,  when  all  others  are  weary  of  it/'  TTie  King  of 
Caftile  anfwered,  «*  I  had  Aotiehl,  Sir,  your  felicity  had  been  above 
fhofe  thou^ts  5  but,  if  it  trouble  you,  1  will  banifli  him.**  The 
king  replied,  "  Thofe  hornets  were  beft  in  Aeir  neft,  and  worft  when 
they  did  fly  abroad  i  that  his  defire  was,  to  have  him  delivered  to  hmi .'' 
•         •        '  '      The 
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The  King  of  Caftiie  herewith,  a  lit^c  cwMtiy  amUa  a  (bufy,  fai^ 
^  That  can  I  not  do  with  my  honour,  and  lefs  with  your's ;  lor  jem 
wiU  be  thought  lo  have  ufed  me  as  a  prifoner."  The  juiig  prefeatl|r 
faid,  ^  Then  the  matter  is  at  an  end ',  (or  I  wM  take  that  <Uiboaaur 
upon  roe,  and  ib  your  honour  is  iaved/'  The  King  of  Cailile,  vhm 
had  the  king  ia  great  eftim^on,  and  befides  remembered  where  im  ' 
was,  and  knew  oot  what  ufe  he  might  have  of  the  king's  amiq^fcor 
chat  himfelf  was  new  in  his  eftate  of  Spain,  and  uxiiettled,  bolfa.wich 
his  father-in-law,  and  with  his  people^  compofing  his  countecufioe^ 
faid,  ^  Sir,  you  give  ItlwJb  me ;  but  fo  will  I  to  you*  You  {hsM 
have  him,  hot  (upon  yotir  honour)  you  (hall  Jiot  take  his  X&/^ 
The  king  embracing  him,  faid,  ^  Agreed."  Sakh  the  kiing  iff 
CaiUIe,  ^^  Neither  IhaU  it  diflike  you,  if  I  fend  to  him  in  fiich  « 
faihioB  as  he  may  partly  come  with  his  own  good  wilL"  The  kta|t 
foid,  ^  It  was  well  thought  of ;  and  if  it  pleaiCsd  him^  he  would  joi« 
with  him,  in  fending  to  the  earl  a  mdlage  to  that  purpofe."  ^^'^ 
both  fent  feverally,  and  meanwhile  they  continued  feafting  ani 
paftimes*;  the  king  being,  on  his  part,  willing  to  have  the  «adl  £m 
before  the  King  of  Caftiie  went ;  and  the  King  jo£  Caftiie  bdag  as 
willing  to  feem  to  be  iaforced«  The  king  alfo,  with  maj»y  wife  aol 
excellent  perfuafions,  did  advife  the  King,^  Caftiie  to  i>e  nuled  ^ 
the  council  of  his  father-in-law  Ferdinando ;  a  prince  fo  |ini<fesA,  to 
experienced,  fo  forturute".  The  King  of  C;iftik  (who  ««as  inm 
very  good  terms  with  his  faid  &ther-in-law)  anfweredt  **TJbatifhai 
father-in-law  would  fuiFer  him  to  govern  his  kingdoms,  be  ihoidl 
govern  him.'*       ' 

7'here  were  immediately  meflengers  fem  from  bolfa  kings  to  recil 
the  Earl  of  Suffolk  j  who,,  upon  gentle  words  ufed  to  him,  W^stoatk 
charmed,  and  willing  enough  to  return ;  .aftiired  of  his  life,  and  ^Qpiw 
of  his  liberty.  He  was  brought  through  Flanders  oo  Calais,  JaM 
thence  landed  at  Dover,  and  with  fufHcient  guard  delivered  and  rc-T 
ceived  at  the  Tower  of  London.  Meanwhile  King  Henry  {t-o  dam 
<>ut  the  time)  continued  his  feaftings  and  entertainments;  and  after  he 
had  received  the  King  of  Caftiie  into  the  fraternity  of  the  Gsrur^ 
and  for  a  reciprocal  bad  his  fon,  the  prince,  admitted  to  the  Ofder  <tf 
the  Golden  Fleece,  he  accompanied  King  Philip  and  his  queen  to  the 
city  of  London  ;  where  they  were  entertained  with  the  greateft  wag- 
nificence  and  triumph,  that  could  be  upon  no  greater  warning.  And 
as  foon  as  the  iLarl  of  Suffolk  had  been  conveyed  to  the  Tower  {whick 
was  the  ferious  part)  the  jollities  had  an  end,  ax^  the  kings  ;toofc 
leave.  .Nev^rthelefs,  during  their  being  here,  they  in  fubftanoe. 
concluded  that. treaty,  which  the  Flemings  term  Jntercur/us Mcdus^ 
and  bears  date  at  Windfor ;  for  that  there  be  feme  things  ia  it  more 
to  the  advantage  of  the  Engliih,  than  of  lihem,  efpecially,  for  that- 

the  free  fi&ing  of  the  Dutch  upon  the  coafts  and  ieas  of  Yjo^mL^' 
granted  in  the  treaty  of  JJndecimo^  was  not  by  this  treaty  wnmned«T 
All  articles  that  ggyofirm  former  treaties,  being  preciielyandliRaril^ 

t  •  ,  ^      limited 
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limited  and  confirmed  to  matter  df  commerce  only,  and  not  others- 
wife. 

It  was  obferved)  that  the  great  tcmpcft  which  drove  Philip  into 
Xnghnd^  blew  down  the  Gdden  Eagle  from  the  fpire  of  Paul\  and 
in  £e  fall  it  fell  upon  a  fign  of  the  Black  Eagle^  which  was  in  Paul's 
churchr-jard)  in  the  place  where  the  fchool^-houfe  now  ftandeth>  and 
battered  it,  and  brake  it  down :  which  was  a  ftrange  ftooping  of  a 
iuMck  upon  a  fowl*    This  the  people  interpreted  to  be  an  ominous 
prognottic  upon  the  Imperii  hou&,  which  was  (bv  interpretation 
aUb)  fulfilled  upon  Philip  the  emperor's  fon,  not  only  in  the  present 
di£iuer  of  the  tcmpeft,  but  in  that  that  followed :  far  Philip  arriving 
into  Spain,  and  attaining  the  {k>&f&on  of  the  kingdom  of  Caftile 
without  refiftance,  {infomuch  as  Ferdinando^  whohaidfpoke  fo  great 
k£bre>  was  with  difficulty  admitted  to  the  fpeech  of  hb  fon-in-law) 
tdoened  ibon  after,  and  deceafed :  yet  after  fuch  time  as  there  was  an 
<)blervation  I7  the  wifeft  of  that  court.  That  if  he  had  lived,  his  fiitfaer 
would  have  gained  upon  him  in  that  fort,  as  he  would  have  governed 
kis  councils  and  defigns,  if  not  his  afie£tions.   "By  this  all  bpain  re- 
turned into  the  power  of  Ferdinando  in  ftate  as  it  was  before  ;  the 
lather,  in  regard  of  the  infirmity  of  Joan  his  daughter,  who  loving 
lier:hufhaiid  (by  whom  (he  had  many  children)  dearly  well^  and  no 
Ids-befevedof  him,  (howfoever  her  father,  to  make  Philip  ill^beloved 
of  the  people  of  Spain,  gave  out  that  Philip  ufed  her  not  well)  was 
wnaUe  ia  ftrength  of  mind  to  bear  the  grief  of  his  deceafe,  and  fcU 
diftracted  of  her  wits ;  of  which  malady  her  father  was  thought  no 
ways  to  endeavour  the  cure,  the  better  to  hold  his  regal  power  in 
Caftile:  fo  that,  as  the  felicity  of  Charles  VIII.  was  faid  to  be  a 
dream;  fo  the  adverfity  of  Ferdinando  was  faid  likewife  to  be  a 
dream,  it  pafled  over  fo  foon. 

About  this  time,  the  king  was  defirous  to  bring  into  the  Houfe  of 
Lancafter  celeftial  honour,  and  became  fuitor  to  Pope  Julius,  to  ca- 
nonise Kiflg^  Henry  VL  for  a  (aint ;  the  rather  in  refped  of  that  hb 
fiunous  prediction  of  the  king's  own  aflumption  to  the  crown.  Julius 
referred  the  matter  (as  the  manner  is)  to  certain  cardinals,  to  take  the 
verification  of  his  holy  a£b  and  miracles :  but  it  died  under  the  re» 
ierence.  *  The  general  opinion  was,  that  Pope  Julius  was  too  dear, 
and  that  the  king  would  not  come  to  his  rates.  But  it  is  more  pro- 
bable, that  that  pope  (who  was  extremely  jealous  of  the  dignity  of 
the  Ssc  of  Rome,  and  of  the  a&s  thereof)  knowing  that  King  Hekiry 
VL  was  reputed  in  the  world  abroad  but  for  a  fimple  man,  was  afraid 
it  would  but  diminilh  ^e  eftimation  of  that  kind  of  honour^  if  there 
were  not  a  difiance  kept  betwixt  innocents  and  faints. 

The  fame  year  likewife  there  proceeded  a  treaty  of  marriage  be* 
tween  the  king  and  the  Lady  Margaret,  Duchefs  Dowager  of  bavoy, 
only  daughter  to  Maximilian,  and^  After  to  the  King  of  CaiHle ;  a 
lady  wife,  and  of  great  good  fame.  This  matter  had  been  in  %eech 
betwcte  the  (WO  kings  at  th^ir  meeting,  but  was  foon  after  rofimeds 
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and  tbaei^was  employed  for  his  firft  piece  the  king's  then  chip-  . 
Jain^  afid  .after  the .  great  prelate,  .Thomas  Wolfey.  It  was  iti  the 
end  concluded,  with  great  and »  ample  conditions  for  the  king,  but 
with  promjik  df  futuro  only.  It  may  be  the  king  was  the  rather 
induced  .utitoit,^  tor  that  he  heard  more  and  more  of  the  marriagtf  to 
gd  onbecwe^i  his  great  friend  and  ally,  Ferdinando  of  Arragoit,  aihd 
Madam  de  Fois,  whereby  that  king  began  to  piece  with  the  Firerfch 
king,  from  whom  he  had  been  alWap  before  fevered:  fo  fatal  a 
thiog  it  is,  for  the  greateft  andftraiteft  amities  of  kings,  at  one;  time 
or  other,  to.  have  a  little  of  the '  wheel.  Nay,  there  is  a  further  tra- 
ditioj%  (ia  Spain,  though  not  with  us)  that  the  King  of  Arragdn, 
sifter  he  knew  that;  the  marriage  between  Charles,  the  young  Prince 
of  Caiiile,.aod  Mary,  the  king's  fecond  daughter,  went  roundly  dn, 
(which  though  it^was  firft  moved  by  the  King  of  ArragOn,  yet  it  Was 
afterwands  Wholly  advanced  and  brought  to  perfedion  by  MaXi^bilian, 
and  thq. friends  op  that  fide)  entered  into  a  jealoufy,  that  the  kiiig  did 
aipire  to  the  gvMremment  of  Caftilia,  as  adminiftrator  during  the  mi- 
nou'ity.of>his:ibn*in4aw  \  as.  if  there  (hould  have  been  a  competition 
of  three  for:  that  government :  Ferdinando,  grandfather  on  ^e  mo- 
ther's iide ;  Maximilian,  grandfather  on  the  father's  fide;,  and  King 
Henry,  father^n-law  to  the  young  prince;  Certainly,  it  is  not  uA- 
like,  but.the  king's  'government  (carrying  the  young  prince  with 
him)  would  have  bedn  perhaps  vaott,  welcome  to  the  Spaniards,  th^ 
that  of  the  other 'two :  for  the  nobility  of  CafHIia,  that  fo  latefy  put 
out  the  King  of  Arragon,  in  favour  of  King  Philip,  and  had  drfcd* 
vered  themfdves  fo  far^  could  not  be  but  in  a  fecret  diftruft  and  dif- 
tafie  of  that  king ;  and  as  for  Maximilian,  upon  twenty  refpeds  he 
could  not  have  been  the  ipan.  But  this  purpofe  of  the  king's,  feem- 
eth  to  me  (confidering  the  king's  fafe  courfes,  never  found  to  be  eri- 
terprizing  or  adventurous)  not  greatly  probable,  except  he  (hould 
have  had  a  deiire  to  breath  warmer,  becaufe  he  had  ill  lungs.  This 
marriage  with' Margaret  was  protrafted  from  time  to  time,  in  relpeft 
of  the  infirmity  crfthe  king,  who  now,  in  the  two  and  twentieth  of  hJs 
reign^  began  to  be  troubled  with  the  gout  \  but  the  defluxion  taking 
alfo  into  his  bpeaft,  wafted  his  lungs,  fo  that  thrice  in  a  vear  (in  a 
kind  of  return,  and  efpecially  in  the  fpring)  he  had  great  fits  and  la- 
bours of  the.tiiffick.  Neyerthelefs,  he  continued  to  intend  bufineffe 
with  as  great  diligence,  as  before  in  his  health ;  yet  fo,  as  upon  this 
warning,  he  did  likewife  now  more  ferioufly  think  of  the  world  tpi 
come,  and  of  making  himfelf  a  faint,  as  well  as  King  Henry  the  Sixth, 
by  ueafure  better  employed  than  to  be  given  to  Pope  Julius.  Fdr 
this  year  he  gave  greater  alms  than  accuftomed,  and  drfcharged  all 
prifoners  about  the  city,  that  lay  for  fees  or  debts  under  forty  (hil- 
lings. He  did  aUb  make  hafte  with  religious  foundations ;  and  in  the 
year  foUowiag  (which  was  the  .three  and  twentieth)  finiflied  that  of 
the  Savoy.  And  hearing  alfo  of  the  bitter  cries  of  his  people  againfjb 
the>oppreffions  of  Dudley  and  Empfon,  and  their  complices  3  partly 
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by  devout  pcrfons  about  him,  and  partly  by  public  (crroMs^  {die 
preachers  qoin^  their  duty  therein)  he  was  touched  with  great  re- 
inorfe  for  the  (ame,    Neverthelefl^.£mpfon  and  Dudley,  tfaoogh  they 
could  not  but  hear  of  thefe  fcruples  in  the  king's  confctcnce,  yet  as  it 
the  king's  foul  and  his  monev  were  in  feveral  offices,  that  the  one  was 
not  to  intermeddle  with  the  other,  went  on  with  as  great  rage  as  ever. 
For  the  fame  three  and  twentieth  year  was  there  a  (harp  profecution 
againft  Sir  William  Capel,  now  the  fecond  time ;  and  this  was  for 
ihatters  of  mifgovernment  in  his  mayoralty.     The  great  matter  be- 
ing, that  in  fome  payments  he  had  taken  knowledge  of  ikUe  monies, 
and  did  not  his  diligence  tp  examine  and  beat  it  out  who  were  die 
offenders.    For  this  and  fome  other  things  laid  to  his  charge,  he  was 
condemned  to  pay  two  thoufandpoun43;  andbeingamanof  ftomach, 
and  hardened  by  his  former  troubles,  refufed  to  pay  a  mite  ;  and  be- 
like ufed  fome  untoward  fpeeches  of  die  proceedings,  for  which  he 
was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  there,  remained  till  the  king's  death. 
KneVworth,  likewife,  that  had  been  lately  Mayor  of  London,  and 
both  his  iheriffs,  were  for  abufes  in  their  offices,  queftioned,  and  im- 
prifoned,  and  delivered  upon  one  thoufand  four  hundred  pounds  paid, 
Hawis,  an  Alderman  of  London,  was  put  in  trouble,  and  died  with 
thought  and  anguifh  before  his  bufmefs  came  to  an  end.     Sir 
Lawrence  Ailmer,  who  had  likewife  been  Mayor  of  London,  and  his 
two  iheriffs,  were  put  to  the  fine  of  one  thoufand  pounds :  and  Sir 
Lawrence,  for  refufing  to  make  payment,  was  committed  to  priibn, 
where  he  ilaid  till  Empfon  himfelf  was  committed  in  his  place. 

It  is  no  marvel  .(if  the  faults  were  fo  light,  and  the  rates  (bheavy) 
that  the  king's  treafure  of  ftore  that  he  left  at  his  death^  moft  of  it  in 
fecret  places  under  his  own  key  and  keeping,  at  Richmond,  amounted 
(as,  by  tradition,  it  is  reported  to  have  done)  unto  the  fum  of  near 
eighteen  hundred  thoufand  pounds  fterling ;  a  huge  mafs  of  money, 
even  for  thefe  times. 

The  laft  a£^  of  ftate  that  concluded  this  king's  temporal  felicity, 
was  the  conclufion  of  a  glorious  match  between  his  daughter  Mary, 
and  Charles  Prince  of  Caftile,  afterwards  the  great  emperor,  both  be- 
ing of  tender  years :  which  treaty  was  perfefted  by  Bifliop  Fox,  and 
other  his  commiffioners,  at  Calais,  the  year  before  the  king's  death: 
in  which  alliance,  it  feemeth  he  himfelf  took  fo  high  contentment,  as 
in  a  letter  which  he  wrote  thereupon  to  the  city  of  London  (com- 
manding all  poffible  demonftratipns  of  joy  to  be  made  for  the  famel 
he  expreffeth  himfelf,  as  if  he  thought  he  had  built  a  wall  of  hraft 
about  his  kingdom,  when  he  had  for  his  fons-in4aw,  a  King  of 
Scotland^  and  a  Prince  of  Caftile  and  Burgundy  :  fo  as  now  there 
was  nothing  to  be  added  to  this  great  king's  felicity,  being  at  the  top 
of  all  worldly  blifs,  (in  regard  of  the  high  marriages  of  his  children, 
his  great  renown  throughout  Europe,  and  his  fcarce  credible  riches, 
and  the  perpetual  conftancy  of  his  profperous  fucceffes)  but  an  oppor- 
tune death,  to  withdraw  him  from  any  future  blow  of  fortune ;  which 
,  certainly 
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certainly  (in  regard  of  the  great  hatred  of  his  people,  and  the  title  of 
his  ion,  being  then  come  to  eighteen  years  of  age,  and  being  a  bold 
prince,  JUid  liheral,  and  that  gained  upon  the  people  by  his  very  afpe£t 
and  prefence)  had  not  been  impoffible  to  have  come  upon  him. 

To  crown  alio  the  laft  year  of  his  reign,  as  well  as  his  firft,  he  did 
an  aft  of  piety,  rare  and  worthy  to  be  taken  into  imitation.  For  he 
granted  forth  a  general  pardon,  as  expefting  a  fecond  coronation  in  a 
better  kingdom*  He  did  alfo  declare  in  his  will,  that  his  mind  was, 
that  refticution  Ihould  be  made  of  thofe  fums  which  had  been  unjuftly 
taken  by  his  officers. 

And  thus  this  Solomon  of  England  (for  Solomon  filfo  was  too 
heavy  upon  his  people  in  exaftions)  having-livcd  two  and  fifty  years, 
and  thereof  reigned  three  and  twenty  years  and  eight  months,  being  in 
perfeft  memory,  and  in  a  moft  blefled  mind,  in  a'great  cahn  of  a  con- 
fuming  fickneis,  paffed  to  a  better  world,  the  two  and  twentieth  of 
April  1508  *,  at  his  palace  of  Richmond,  which  himfelf  had  built. 

"  This  king  (to  fpeak  of  him  in  terms  equal  to  his  deferving)  was 
one  of  the  beft  fort  of  wonders  j  -a  w6nderfor  wife  men.  He  had  parts 
(both  in  his  virtues,  and  his  fortune)  not  fo  fit  for  a  common  place^ 
as  for  obfervation.  Certainly  he»was  religious,  both  in  his  zSeSdon 
and  obfervance;  but  as  he  could  fee  clear  (for  thofe  times)  through 
fuperflition,  fo  he  would  be  blinded,  now  and  then,  by  human  policy* 
He  advanced  churchmen ;  he  was  tender  in  the  privilege  of  fanc- 
tuaries,  though  they  wrought  him  much  mifchief.  He  built  and  en- 
dowed many  religious  foundations,  befides  his  ipemorable  hofpital  of 
the  Savoy :  and  yet  was  he  a  great  alms-giver  in  fccret  j  which 
fliewcd,  that  his  -works  in  public  were  dedicated  radier  to  God*s 
glory  than  his  own.  He  profefl^  always  to  love  and  feek  peace ; 
and  it  was  his  ufual  preface  in  his  treaties,  *  That  when  Chrift  came 
into  the  world,  peace  was  fung  *,  and  when  he  went  out  of  the  world, 
peace^was  bequeathed.'  And  this  virtue  could  not  proceed  out  of 
fear,  or  foftnefs ;  for  he  was  valiant  and  aAive,  and  therefore,  no 
doubt,  it  was  truly  chriftian  and  moral.  Yet  he  knew  the  way  to 
peace,  was  iiot  to  feem  to  bedefirous  to  avoid  wars :  therefore  would 
he  make  offers,  and  fames  of  wars,  till  he  had  mended  the  conditions 
of  pc9ce.  It  was  alfo  much,  that  one  that  was  fo  great  a  lover  of  peace, 
fl^d  be  fo  happy  in  war :  for  his  arms,  either  in  foreign  or  civil 
wars,  were  never  unfortunate ;  neither  did  he  know  what  a  difafter 
Jncant.  The  war  of  his  coming  in,  and  the  rebellions  of  the  Earl  of 
Lincoln,  and  the  Lord  Awdley,  were  ended  by  viftory:  the  wars  of 
France  and  Scotland,  by  peaces  fought  at  his  hands :  that  of  Britain, 
by  accident  of  the  duke's  death :  the  infurreftion  of  the  Lord  Lovel, 
and  that  of  Perkinat  Exeter,  and  in  Kent,  by  flight  of  the  rebels  13k?- 
forc  they  came  to  blows ;  fo  that  his  fortune  of  arms  vi^as  ftill  inviQ^* 

*  Rcckonm^  from  th« -day  of  hit  vnftory  of  Bofworth,  whc|i  Sir  William  Stmlnr 
.^J^»<d  him  in  the  field,'  which  was  the  a2d  of  Augufti485,  to  the  22df>f  April  ijoi. 
»»  hot  twenty-two  years  and  eight  months  (  whereas  he  rcigucd  twctity-thr^e  years  Mk4 
Pffki  mofiihs,  and  died  the  aid  of  April  1509,  Digitized  byCiOOQle 
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late.  The  rather  fure,  for  that  ia  thcquenching  of  the  oommotions 
of  ffis'fubjcftsy  he  ever  went  in  perfon  ;  fometimes  referving  himlblf 
to  h^ctand  fecond  bis  lieutenants,  but  ever  in  aSion  j  and  yet  that 
wasi  not  merely  forwardnefs,  but  partly  diftruft  of  others. 

*^'  He  did  much  maintain  and  countenance  his  laws ;  which,  never- 
thelefs,  was  no  impediment  to  him  to  work  his  will :  for  it  was  fo 
handled,  that  neither  prerogative  nor  profit  went  to  diminution :   and 
yet  as  he  would  fometimes  ilrain  up  his  laws  to  his  prerogative,  fo 
would  he  alfo  let  down  his  prerogative  to  his  parliament : '  for  mint  and 
wars,  and  martial  difcipline,  (things  of  abfolute  power)  he  would  ne* 
vertheleis  bring  to  parliament*     Juftice  was  well  adminifterod  in  his 
time,*  fave  where  the  king  was  party:  fave  alfo,  that  the  counciUtable 
intepneddled  too  much  with  Meum  and  Tuum:  for  it  was  a*  very 
court  of  juftice  during  hfs  time,  efpecially  in  the  beginning.     But  \n 
that  part,  both  of  juftice  and  policv,  vj^hich  is  the  durable  part,  and  cut  • 
(as  It  were)  in  brafs  or  marble,  (which  is  the  making  of  good  laWs) « 
he  did  excel :  and  with  his  juftice^  h^  was  aHb  a  merciful  prince  5   as 
in  whofe  time  there  were  but  three  oi  die  nobility  that  fuffered  ;  the 
Earl  of  Warwick,  the  Lord  Chamberlain^  iind  the  Lord  Awdley  : 
though  the  iirft  two  were  inftead  of  numbers,  in  the  diflike  and  oblo- 
quy of  the  people.     But  there  were  never  fo  great  rebellions  expiated 
withTo  little  blood,  drawn  by  the  hand  of  juftice,  as  the  two  rebellions  * 
of  Blacfdieath  and  Exeter.    As  for  the  fe verity  ufed  upon  thofe  which  • 
were  taken  in  Kent,  it  was  but  upon  a  fcum  of  people.     His  pardons 
went  ever  both  before  and  after  his  fword;  but  then  he  had  withal  a 
ftrange  kind  j)f  Interchanging  of  large  and  inexpefked  pardons,  vvith 
fevere  executions^  which  (his  wifdom  confidered)  could  not  be  im*- 
pute(i  to  any  inconftancy,  or  inequality  ;  but  either  to  -fome  reafon 
which  we  do  not  now  know,  or  to  a  principle  he  had  fetunto  himfelf. 
That  he  would  vary,  and  try  both  ways  in  turn.     But  the  left  blood 
he  di:ew,  the  more  he  took  of  treafure :  and  (as  fome  conftrued  it) 
he  was  the.  tnore  fparing  in  the  one,  that  he  might  be  the  more  pref- 
fmg  in  the  other ;  for  both  would  have  been  intolerable.     Of  nature 
affurf  dly  he  coveted  to  accumulate  treafure,  and  was  a  little  poor  in 
admi/'ing  riches..   The' people  (into  whom  there  is  infufed,  for  the 
prefervation  of  monarchies,  a  natural  defire  to  difcharge  their  princes, 
though  it  be  with  the  unjuft  charge  of  their  counfellors  and  mimfters) 
did  impute  thi^  unto  Cardinal  Morton,  and  Sir  Reginald  Bray  \  who 
(as  it  after  appeared)  as  counfellors  of  ancient  authority  with  hmi, 
did  {(^  fecond  bis  (lumours,  as  neverthelefs  they  did  temper  them. 
Wh^eas  Empfon  and  Dudley,  that  followed,  being  perfons  that  had 
no  r^utation  jwith  him,  (otherwife  th^ii  by  the  fervilc  following  of 
his  bent)  did  not  give  way  only,  (as  the  firft  did)  but  ihape  him  way 
to  thdfc  extremities,  for  which  himfelf  w^  toU<^hed  with  remorfe  at 
his  d^tb)  and  v/hich  his  fuccelTor  renounced^  and  fought  to  purge. 
This  eycefs  of  his  had,  at  that  time,  many  glofles  and  interpretations : 
fome  thought  the  continual  rebellions  wherewith  he  had  been  vexed, 
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had-mtde  him  grow  to  hate  his  people ;  fopie  thought  it  was  done  to 
pull  down  their  ftqmacbs,  and  to  keep  them  low  j  fome,  for  that  he 
would  leiive  his  fon  a  golden  fleece ;  fome  fufpe^led  he  had  fome  high 
defign  lijicTn  foreign  parts :  but  thofe  perhaps  (hall  come  neareft  the 
truth,  that  fetch  not  their  reafons  fo  far  off  j  but  rather  impute  it  to 
natare^'age,  peace,  ahd  a  mind  fixed  upon  no  other  ambition  or  pur« 
fuit,  Whereunto  I  (hould  add,,  that  having  every  day  occafion  to 
take  notice  of'the  iieceflities  and  mifts  for  mpney  of  other  ffreat  princes 
abroad,  k  did^the  better  (by  cQn^>arifon)  fet  6fftohimtiiefelitityof 
full  coffers.  As  to  his  expending  of  treafure^  he  never  fpared  charge 
which  his.  affairs  required ;  and  in  hisbuildings  was  aiagnifkent,  but 
his  rewards  were  very  h'mited :  fo  that  his  liberality  was  rather  upon 
his  own  ftate  and'  memory,  that  upon  the  defcrts  of  others. 

^^  He  was  of  an  high  mind,  and  loved  his  own  will,  and  his  own 
way^;  is  one  that  Severed  himfelf,  and  would  reign  indeed.  Had  he 
beei^  a  private  man,  ^he.wQuld  have. been  ter^ned  proud :-  butin  a  wife 
prince^  it  was  but  keeping  of  diftance,  which  indeed  he  did  towards 
all  i  not  admi  cting  any  near  of  full  approach,  neither  io  his  powt^  or  to 
his  fecrets :  for  he  was  governed  by  none.  His  queen  (notwidi- 
(landing Ihe  had  prefented  him  with  divers  children,  and  with  a  Crown 
airo,'thoi)gh  he  would  not  acknowledge  it)  could  do  nothing  with 
him.  His  mdther  be  reverenced,  much,  heard  little.  For  any  per- 
fon  lagrcfeable  to  him  for  fociety  (fuch  as.  was  Haftings  to  Kmt 
Edward  IV.  or  Charles  Brandon  after  to  King  Henry  VIII.)  he  had 
nond ':  except  we  fhould  account  for  fuch  perfons,  Fox,  and  Bray,  ilnd 
EmpTbn  ;  becaufe  they  were  fo  much  with  him  •; .  but  it  was  but  as  the 
inftrumeiit  is  much  with  the  workman.  He  had  nothing  in  him  oF 
vain  glory,  but  yet  kept  (late  and  majeffy  to  the  height;  being  fen- 
fible,  tBalt'iTiajeny  maketh  the  people  bow>  but  vain  gbry  boweth  to 
them.".  *  '  .  • 

^  To  hts  confederates  abroad  h^  veas  .conftant  and  juft,  but  not 
open :  hut  rather  fuch  vras  his  inquiry,  andfucb  his  clofenefe,  as  they 
flood  ill  the  light  towards  !him,  and  he  flood  in  the  dark  to  them: 
yet  without  (Irangeiiefs,  but  with  a  femblance  of  mutual  communi- 
catioh.'c>f  aSairs.  As  for  little  envies,  or  emulations  upon  foreign 
priiices,  (which  are  frequent  with  many  kings)  he  had  never  any; 
but  went  itibibmtially  to  l^is.own  bufine^.  Certain  it  is,  that  though 
his  reputafion  was  great  at  home,  yet  it  was  gresiter  abroad :  for 
foreigners  that  could  not  fee  the  paflages  of  afiiairs,  but  made  their 
judgm<cnts'upori  the  ifTues  of  them,  noted  that  he  was  ever  in  fhife^ 
and  ever'  aloft.  It  grew  alfo  from  the  airs  which  the  princes  and 
fbte» abroad  received  from  their  ambafTadors and  agents  here;  which 
were  Mending  the  court  in  great  number ;  whom  h^  did  not  only  con-*^ 
tent  with  courtefy,  feward,  and  privatenefs ;  but  (upon  fuch  con- 
ference as  pafled  with  them)  put  them  in  admiration,  to  find  his  uni- 
verfal  infight  into  the  affairs  of  the  world ;  which,  though,  he  did  fuck 
chiefly  from  themfelves ;  yet  that  which  he  had  gathered  from  them 
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aBy&eniedadmiraUetoeTeryotie:  fo  that  they  did  write  ever  to  their 
fuperiors  in  high  terms,  concerning  his  wifdom  and  art  of  rule  ^  nay^ 
wbeB  they  were  returned,  they  did  commonly  maint;»in  intelligence 
with  bisi:  fuch  a  dexterity  he  had  to  impropriate  to  himlelf.all 
ibreigjn  inflruments. 

**'  He  was  csirefiil  and  Kbera)  t&  obtain  good  intenis;ence  from  aU 
ports  abroad ;  wherein  he  did  not  onlv  ufe  his  interest  in  the  liegers 
here,  and  his  peaiioners  which  he  had  both  in  the  court  of  Rome,  and 
other  the  courts  of  Chriftendom  ;  but  the  induftry  and  vigilancy  of 
his  own  ambafladprs  in  foreign  parts.  '  For  which  purpofe,  his  in* 
itni£doi^  were  ever  extreme,  curious,  and  articulate  ;  and  in  them 
more  articles  touching  inquifition,  than  touching  negociation :  re* 
juicing  Ukewife,  from  his  ambafl'adors,  an  anfwer,  iii  particular  dif* 
tUH^  articks,  refpedively  to  his  queftions. 

**  As  for  his  fecret  fpials,  which  he  did  employ  both  at  home  and 
abroad,  by  them  to  difcover  what  practices  and  confpiracies  were 
aga^ift  hi|n,  furely  his  cafe  required  it :  he  had  fuch  moles  perpetually 
wofkiskgaad cafting  to  undermine  him-  Neither  can  it  be  repre- 
hended ',  for  if  Ipials  be  lawful  againft  lawful  enemies,  much  more 
againft  confpirators  and  traitors,  but  indeed  to  give  them  cred^nde 
by  oaths  or  curfes,  that  cannot  be  well  maintained ;  for  thofe  are  too 
holy  veftments  for  a  difguife.  Yet  furely  there  was  this  fiirthergpod 
in  hisemp]o}nng  of  theie  flies  and  familiars,;  that  as  the  ufe  of  them 
wascaufe  that  many  confpiracies  were  revealed,  fo  the  fame  and  fuf« 
picion  of  them  kept,  no  doubt,  many  confpiracies  from  being 
attempted. 

*^  lowardshis  queen  he  was  nothing  uxorious,  nor  fcairt  in- 
dulgent; but  companiable  and  refpeclivc,  and  without  jealoufy. 
Towards  his  children*  he  was  full  of  paternal  a(Fe£lion,  careful  of 
their  education,  afpirrng  to  their  high  advancement,  regtdartofee 
that  they  fhotdd  not  want  of  any  due  honour  and  rt^Tpeo,  but  not 
greatly  willing  to  caft.  any- popular  luftre  upon  them. 

**  To  bis  coimcil  he  did  refer  much,  and  oft  in  pcrfon  i  knowing 
it  to  be  the  way  to  afiift  his  power,  and  inform  his  judgment:  in 
which  rcfpecl  ajfo  he  was  fairly  patient  of  liberty,  both  of  adirice,  and 
of  vote,  till  himfelf  were  declared.  He  kept  a  ftrait  hind  on  bis 
nobility,  find  chofe  rather  td  advance  clergymen  and  lawyers,  which 
were  more  obfcquious  to  him,  but  had  lefs  intereft  in  the  peG|)le  i 
which  mad^for  his  abfolutenefs,  but  not  for  his  fafety  j  infomuch  as 
{I  am  pcrfuaded)  it  was  one  of  the  caufes  of  his  troubleibme  reign : 
for  that  his  nobles,  though  they  were  loyal  and  obedient,  yet  did  not 

*"  He  had  by  Ms  qoe^n,  Elizabeth,  <]aa;;hter  to  Edward  the  Fourth,  ^EMtr  C^$  nd 
four  daughters':  Arthur,  who  died  five  months  after  his  marriage  to  the  Priocclt  Ca- 
therine of  Spaiu ;  Hcnrv,  who  married  hi*  brother's  widow,  and  fuccceded  bis  f«thar» 
l)y  the" name  of  Henry  the  Eighth;  Edmund  and  another  fon,  who  died  ^'oung;  Mar» 
garet,  Qoecn  of  the  Scots,  and  Marv',  who  iharricd  the  French  king,  Lewi*  the  Tweltl^ 
and  afterwards  Chvlcs  BrandQp,  Pakp  of  SulT^lJu  The  Olhct  two  daaghters  died  ia 
tbcii  chiiUhuofL 
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co«operate  with  htm,  out  let  every  man  go  his  own  waf  •  He  was 
not  afraid  of  an  able  man,  as  Lewis  XI.  was ;  but|  ceatiaffiwife^  he 
was  ferved  by  the  ableft  men  that  were  to  be  found  i  without  wUch 
his  afEurs  could  not  have  profpered  as  they  did.  For  war,  Bed&vd, 
Oxford,  Surrey,  Dawbeney,  Brooke,  PoyningS:  £or  other  a&irs, 
Morton,  Fox,  Bray,  the  Prior  of  Lanthony,  Warhani,  Uviwickp 
Hiidey,  Frowick,  and  others*  Neither  did  he  care  haw  cuaomg 
they  were,  that  he  did  employ  ^  for  he  thought  himielf  to  hstve  the 
matter-reach :  and  as  he  cfaofe  \yell,  fo  h^'held  therp  up  w«U«  Fcr 
it  is  a  ftrange  thing,  that  though  he  were  a  dark  prince,  and  infiaittljf 
fufpiqious,  and  his  times  full  of  fecret  conipiracies  and  tiJOuhks^  y^ 
in  twenty-four  years  reign,  he  never  put  down,  or  difcooipofed  count- 
fellor,  or  near  iervant,  fave  only  Stanley,  the  lord  chajnberlain*  Ak 
for  the  difpofition  of  his  fubje(Sts  in  general  towards  him»  k  floo^ 
thus  with  him ;  that  of  the  three  affections,  which  naturally  tie  Cb# 
hearts  of  the  fubjeas  to  their  fovereigns  j  Love,  Fear,  and  Rwepenoe  ; 
he  had  the  lad  in  height,  the  fecond  in  good  meafure^  and  foiktle  of 
the  firft,'  as  he  was  beholding  to  the  other  two^ 

^  He  was  a  prince  fad,  ferious,  and  full  of  thoughts  aod  leovet  bb* 
feiTations,  and  full  of  notes  and  memorials  of  his  own  hand,  otpgsGtiHy 
touching  perfons ;  as  whom  to  employ,  whom  to  reward,  i^wm  t» 
enquire  ot\  whom  to  beware  of,  what  were  the  dependencieS|Hwfaac 
were  the  fadiions,  and  the  like  ^  keeping,  as  it  u'ere,  aiournat  of  his 
thoughts*  There  is  to  this  day  a  merry  tale ;  that  his  moakey  (Set 
on  as  rt  was  thought  by  one  of  his  chamber)  tore  his  princifMl  JMte- 
book  sdl  to  pieces,  when  by  chance  it  lay  forth :  whereat  the  ooitf^ 
which  liked  not  thofe  penUve  accompts,  was  almoft  tickled  Afitk 
fport. 

^  He  was  indeed  full  of  apprehenfions  and  iufpicioas::  but  as  lie 
(did  eafity  take  them,  fo  he  did  eafdy  check  them,  and  mafler  ^m  ; 
whereby  they  were  not  dangg^ous,  but  troubled  himielf  more  than 
othei^.  It  is  true,  his  thougnts  were  fo  many,  as  they  could  noC  wtD 
always  (land  together ;  but  that  which  did  good  one  way,  did  hurt 
another.  Neither  did  he  at  fome  times  w^igh  them  aright  in  their  . 
proportions.  Certainly,  that  rumour  which  did  him  to  much  oaf* 
chief,  (that  the  Duke  of  York  fhould  be  faved,  and  alive)  was,  at  the 
firft,  of  his  own  nouri(hing ;  becaufe  he  would  have  more  reaiba  Mt 
to  reign  in  the  right  of  his  wife.  He  was  affable,  and  both  wdil  and 
iairfpoken;  and  would  ufe  ftrange  fweetnefs  and  blandiflnaeptg  nf 
words,  -where  he  defired  to  eife£l  or  perfuade  any  thing  that  he  took  a> 
heart.  He  was  rather  ftudious  than  learned;  reading  toot  boote 
that  were  of  any  worth,  in  the  French  tongue:  ]cet  he  underftood  the 
Latin,  as  appeareth  in  th^t  Cardinal  Hadrian,  and  others,  who  couU 
very  well  have  written  French,  did  ufe  to  write  to  him  in  hs^tu 

"  For  his  pleafures,  there  is  no  news  of  them :  and  yet  by  his  in* 
ftru6tions  to  Marfin  and  Stile,  touching  the  Queen  of  Naples,  it 
feemeth  he  could  interrogate  well  touching  beauty.     He  did  bjr 
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pteaiiipes,  its  great  princes  do  by  banquets,  come  and  look  a  little  upon 
them,  and  turnaWay ;  for  never  prince  was  more  wholly  given  to  ^is 
affairs,  nor  in  them  more  of  himfelf :  infomiuch,  as  in  triumphs  of 
jufls>  and  tourne)rs,  and  balls,  and  maflcs,  (which  they  then  called 
di^uifes)  he  was  rather  a  princely  and  gentle  fpedtator,  than  feemed 
much  to  be  delighted. 

<c  No  doubt,  m  him  as  in  all  men,  (and  moft  of  all  in  kings)  )iis 
fortune  wrought  upon  his  nature,  and  his  nature  upon  his  fortune. 
He  attained  to  the  crown,  not  only  from  a  private  fortune,  which 
might  endow  him  with  moderation ;  but  alfo  from  the  fortune  of  an 
ezUed  nuui,  which  had  quickened  in  him  all  feeds  of  obfervation  and 
indiiAry :  and  his  times  being  rather  profperous,  than  calm,  had  railed 
his  confidence  by  fuccefs,  but  almoft  marred  his  nature  by  troubles* 
His  wifilom,  by  often  evading  from  perils,  was  turned  rather  into  a 
descterity  to  deliver  himfelf  from  dangers,  when  they  preffed  him, 
.than  into  a  providence  to  prevent  and  remove  them  aiar  off.  And 
even  in  nature^  the  fight  of  his  mind  was  like  fome  fights  of  eyes  ; 
lather  ftrong  at  hand,  than  to  carry  afar  ofF:  for  his  wit  increafed 
upon  the  occafion;  and  fo  much  the  more,  if  the  occafion  were 
fhaipened  by  danger.  Again,  whether  it  were  the  fhortnefs  of  his 
forefight,  or  the  ftrength  of  his  will,  or  the  dazzling  of  his  fufpicions, 
or  what  it  was ;  certain  it  is,  that  the  perpetual  troubles  of  his  for- 
tunes (tiiere  being  no  more  matter  out  of  which  they  grew)  could 
not  have  been  without  fomie  great  defefts,  and  main  errors  in  nis  na- 
ture,  cuiloms,  and  proceedings,  which  he  had  enough  to  do  to  fave 
and  help^  with  a  thoufand  little  induflries  and  watches.  But  thofe  do 
bef):  appear  in  the.flory  itfelf.  Yet  take  him  with  all  his  defe<^s,  if  a 
man  fllould compare  nim  with  the  kings  his  concurrents,  in  France 
auid  Spain,  he  fliall  find  him  more  politic  than  Lcvns  the  Twelfth. of 
France^  and  more  entire  and  fincere  thin  Ferdinando  of  Spain*  But 
if  you  fliaU  change  Lewis  the  Twelfth,  for  Lewis  the  Eleventh,  who 
lived  a  little  before;  then  the  confort  is  more  perfed;  for  that 
Xewis  the  Eleventh,  Ferdinando,  and  Henry,  may  be  efteemed  for 
the  trgs  tndgi  of  kings  of  thofe  ages.  To  conclude,  if  this  king  did 
no  greater  matters,  it  was  long  of  himfelf ;  for  what  he  minded,  he 
compafled. 

**  He  was  a  comely  perfonage,  a  little  above  juft  fhiture,  well  and 
&t«kX  limmed,  but  flender.  His  countenance  was  reverend,  and  a 
little  likea  chiu-chman:  and  as  it  was  not  flrange  or  dark,  fo  neither 
4ras  it  winning  or  pleafing,  but  as  the  face  of  one  well  difpofed :  but 
it  was  to  the  difadvantage  of  the  painter  -,  for  it  was  befl  when  he 
I^Mdce. 

^  His  worth  may  bear  a  tale  or  two,  that  may  put  upon  him  fome- 
what  that  may  feem  divine.  When  the  Lady  Margaret,  his  mother, 
had  divers  great  fuitors  for  marriage,  fhe  dreamed  one  nieht,  <  That 
one  in  thelikenefs  of  abifhop,  in  pontifical  habit,  did  tender  her  Ed- 
mund Earl  of  Richmond  (the  king's  father)  for  her  bufband.' 
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Neither  had  (he  ever  any  child  but  ihc  king,  though  Ihe  had  three 
huibands.  One  day,  when  King  Henry  the  Sixth  (whofe  innocency 
gave  him  holinefs)  was  wafhing  his  hands  at  a  great  feaft,  and  caft 
his  eye  upon  Kine  Henry,  then  a  youth,  he  faid, '  This  is  the  lad  that 
ihall  poi&is  quiedy  that,  that  we  now  ftrive  for/  But  that  that  was 
tnidy  divine  in  him,  vras,  that  he  had  the  fortune  of  a  true  ChriftiaOy 
as  well  as  of  a  great  king,  in  living  exercifed,  and  dying  rq)entant: 
£b  as  he  had  a  happy  warfare  in  both  conflids,  both  of  fin^  and  the 
CIO&  *         ' 

^  He  was  born  at  Pembroke  Caftle,  and  lieth  buried  at  Weft* 
minfter,  in  one  of  the  ftatelieft  and  daindeft  monuments  of  Europe^ 
both  for  the  chapel,  and  for  the  fepulchre :  fo  that  he  dwelleth  more 
richly  dead  in  the  monument  of  his  tomb,  than  he  did  alivein  Ricfa^^ 
mono,  or  any  of  his  palaces.  I  could  wilh  he  did  the  like  in  this 
jwinament  of  bis  fame." 
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HENRY       VIIL 

BY     M».     HUME* 

TH£  death  of  Henry  Vlt.  had  hctn  attended  With  05  opeft  and 
vifible  a  joy  among  the  people  as  decency  would  permit;  and 
the  acceflion  and  coronation  of  his  fon  Henry  VIII.  fpread  univerfally 
a  declared  and  unfeigned  fatisfa£tion.  Inftead  of  a  monarch  jealous, 
levere,  and  avaricious,  wbo^  in  proportion  as  he  advanced  in  years^ 
\f23  finking  ftill  deeper  in  thofe  unpopular  vices,  a  young  prince  of 
eighteen  had  fucceeded  to  the  throne,  who  even  in  the  eyes  of  men  of 
lenfe  gave  promifing  hopes  of  his  future  condud,  much  more  in  dioTe 
of  the  people,  always  enchanted  with  novelty,  youth,  and  roval  dig- 
nity. The  beauty  and-rigour  of  his  perfon,  accompanied  with  dex- 
terity in  every  manly  exercife,  was  farther  adorned  with  a  bloominff 
and  ruddv  countenance,  with  a  lively  air,  with  the  appearance  of 
ipirit  ana  aAivity  in  all  his  demeanour*.  His  father,  in  order  to 
Iremove  him  from  the  knowledge  of  public  bufinefs,  had  hifherto 
occupied  him  entirely  in  the  punuits  of  literature ;  and  the  profici'* 
ency  which  he  made  gave  no  bad  prognoftic  of  his  parts  and  capacity  f  • 
Even  the  vices  of  vehemence,  ardour,  and  impatience,  to  which  he 
'Was  fubjeft,  and  which  afterwards  degenerated  into  tyranny,  were 
confidered  only  as  faults  incident  to  unguarded  youth,  which  would 
be  corre£ted  when  time  had  brought  him  to  greater  moderation  and 
maturitv.  And  as  the  contending  titles  of  York  and  Lancafter  were 
now  at  faft  fully  united  in  his  perfon,  men  juftly  expeSed  from  a  prince, 
obnoxious  to  no  party,  that  impartiality  of  adminiflration  which  had 
long  been  unknown  in  England. 

Thefe  favourable  prepofleffions  of  the  public  were  eneouraged  by 
the  meafures  which  Henry  embraced  in  the  commencement  of  his 
reign.  His  grandmother,  the  countefs  of  Richmond  and  Derby, 
was  flill  alive  i  and  as  (he  was  a  woman  much  celebrated  for  pru- 
dence and  virtue,  he  wifely  ihewed  great  deference  to  her  opinion  in 
the  eftablifhment  of  his  new  council.  The  members  were,  Warham, 
archbiOiop  of  Canterbury  and  chancellor ;  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury, 
fteward;  lord  Herbert,  chamberlain;  fir  Thomas  Lovel,  matter  of 
the  wards  aiid  conftable  of  the  Tower;  fir  Edward  Poynings, 
comptroller;  fir  Henry  Marney,  afterwards  lord  Marney;  lir 
Thomas  Darcy,  afterwards  lord  Dvcy ;  Thomas  Ruthal,  doflor 
of  lawsj  and  fir  Henry  WyatJ.     Thefe  mcri  had  long  been  ac- 

*  T.  Mori  Lucubr.  p.  182.        f  Father  Paul,  lib.  2.         i  Herbert,  Stowe,  p.  ^96* 
HDlUagnicdy  p.  799. 
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cuftomed  to  bufineis  under  the  late  king,  and  were  the  leaft  unpopular 
cf  all  the  minifters  employed  by  that  monarch. 

^  But  the  chief  competitors  for  favour  and  authority  under  the  ne^ 
king  were  the  earl  of  Surrey,  treafurer,  and  Fox  biihop  of  Win* 
chefter,  fecretary  and  privy  fcal.  This  prelate,  who  enjoyed  great 
credit  during  all  the  former  ceign,  had  acauired  tuch  habits  of  caution 
and  frugality  as  he  could  not  eafily  lay  afide ;  and  he  ftill  oppofed,  by 
his  remonftrances,  thofe  fchemes  of  diffipation  and  expence  which 
die  youth  and  palGons  of  Henry  rendered  agreeable  to  him.  But 
Surrey  was  a  more  dexterous  courtier ;  and  thougK  few  had  borne  a 
greatec  fliare  in  the  frugal  poliacs  of  the  late  king,  he  knew  how  t9 
conform  himfelf  to  the  humour  of  his  new  matter  i  and  no  one  was  fo 
forward  in  promoting  that  liberality,  pleafure,  and  magnificence^ 
which  began  to  prevad  under  the  young  monarch*.  By  this  policy 
he  ingratiated  himfelf  with  Henry ;  he  made  advantage,  as  well  as 
the  other  courtiers,  of  the  lavifh  difpofition  of  his  mwer  ^  afid  he 
engaged  him  in  fuch  a  courle  of  play  and  idlenefs  as  rendered  him  neg- 
ligent of  affairs,  and  willing  to  entrufl  the  government  of  the  ftate 
entirely  into  the  hands  of  his  minifters.  The  great  treafures  amafied 
bv  the  late  king  were  gradually  diffipated  io  the  giddy  dxpences  of 
Henry.  One  partv  of  pleafure  fucceeded  to  another :  tilts,  tourna« 
ments,  and  caroufals,  were  exhibited  with  all  the  magnificence  of  the 
age :  and  as  the  prefent  tranquillity  of  the  public  permitted  the  court 
to  indulge  itTelf  in  every  amufement,  fenous  bufmefs  was  but  little 
attended  to.  Or  if  the  king  intermitted  the  courfe  of  bis  feftivity, 
he  chiefly  employed  himfelf  in  an  application  to  mufic  and  literature, 
which  were  his  favourite  purfuits,  and  which  were  well  adapted  to 
his  genius.  He  had  made  fuch  proficiency  in  the  former  art,  as  even 
to  compofe  fome  pieces  of  church- mufic  which  were  fung  in  his 
chapel  f.  He  was  initiated  in  the  elegant  learning  of  the  ancients* 
And  though  he  was  fo  unfortunate  as  to  be  (educed  into  a  ftudy  of 
the  barren  controverfies  of  the  fchools,  which  were  then  faihionable, 
and  had  chofen  Thomas  Aquinas  for  his  favourite  author,  he.ilill 
difcovered  a  capacity  fitted  for  more  ufeifiil  and  cntertaimng 
knowledge. 

The  frank  and  carelefs  humour  of  the  kins,  as  it  led  him  to  diffi« 
pate  the  treafures  amafled  by  his  father,  rendered  him  negligent  in 
prote^ng  the  inflruments  whom  that  prince  had  employed  in  his 
extortions.  A  proclamation  being  iflued  to  encourage  complaints, 
the  rage  of  the  people  was  let  loofe  on  all  informers,  who  had  fo  long 
exerciled  an  unbounded  tyranny  over  the  nation  % :  they  were  thrown 
into  prifon,  condemned  to  the  pillory,  and  moft  of  them  loft  their 
lives  by  the  violence  of  the  populace.  Empfon  and  Dudley,  who 
were  moft  expofed  to  public  hatred,  were  immediately  fummoned  be* 
fore  the  council,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  condu^  which  had  ren« 

•.  Lord  Herbert.  f  Ibid.  (  Herbert,  Stowe,  p.  48$.  .HoUin^flicd,  p.  799. 
S^lydtVir^  tib.  xxviii. 
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Jered.  thcoi  (b  obnoxious.  Empfon  made  a  ibrewd  apology  for 
faimielf)  as  well  as  for  his  aflbciate*  He  told  the  coUncil,  that  to  far 
fjom  his  being  jufily  expofed  to  cenfure  for  his  paft  condud,  his 
enemies  themfelves  grounded  their  clamour  on  adions  which  fecmed 
rather  to  merit  reward  and  approbation:  that  a  SttiA  execution  of. 
law  was  the  crime  of  which  he  and  Dudley  were  accufed ;  though 
that  law  had  been  eftabliihed  by  general  confent,  and  though  they 
bada&edia  obedience  to  the  king,  to  whomthe  adminiftratlon  of 
jufttce  was  entrufted  by  the  conllitution :  that  it  ^belonged  not  to 
them,  who  were  inftruments  in  the  hands  of  fupreme  power,  to  de- 
termine what  laws  were  recent  or  obfolete,  expedient  or  hurtful ; 
fince  they  were  all  alike  valid^  fo  long  as  they  remained  unrepealed 
by  the  legiilature :  that  it  was  natural  for  a  licentious  populace  to 
murmur  againft  the  reilraints  of  authority ;  but  all  wife  ftates  had 
ever  made  their  glory  conftft  in  the  juft  diftrtbution  of  rewards  and 

J>unifhments>  and  had  annexed  the  former  to  the  obfervance  and  en« 
brcement  of  the  laws^  the  latter  to  their  violation  and  infradipn :. 
and  that  a  fuddcn  overthrow  of  all  government  might  be  expected, 
where  the  judges  were  committed  to  the  mercy  of  the  criminals,  the 
rulers  to  that  of  the  fubjedls*. 

Notwithftanding  tbis  defence,  Empfon  and  Dudley  were  fent  to 
the  Tower;  and  foon after  brought  to  their  trial.  The  ftrivSl  exe-» 
cution  of  laws,  however  obfolete,  could  never  be  imputed  to  them  aa 
a  crime  in  a  court  of  judicature ;  and  it  is  likely  that,  even  where 
they  had  exercifed  arbitrary  power,  the  king,  as  they  had  a£ted  by 
the  fecret  commands  of  his  father,  was  not  willing  that  their  condua 
ihould  undergo  too  fevere  a  fcrutiny.  In  order,  therefore,  to  gratify 
the  people  with  the  punilhment  of  thefe  obnoxious  miniders,  crimes 
very  improbable,  or  indeed  ^bfolutely  impoifible,  were  charged  upon 
them  i  that  they  had  entered  into  a  cpnipiracy  againft  the  ^vereign^ 
and  had  intendedf  on  the  death  Qf  the  late  king)  to  have  felzed  by. 
force  the  itdo^iniftration  of  government*  The  jury  were  fo  far  moved, 
by  popiilar  prejudices,  joined  to  court  influence,  as  to  give  a  v.erdi6i 
again^  tl^em ;  which  was  afterwards  confirmed  by  a  bill  of  attainder 
in  parliament  t,  and  at  the  earneft  defire  of  the  people  ws^  executed 
by  warrant  from  the  kingt  Thus,  in  ^hpfe  arbitrary  times,  juftice 
^yas  equally  violated^,  whether  the. king  fought  power  and  riches,  or 
cpurted  popularity.  . 

lienry,  while  be  punifhed  the  inftruments  of  [Kift  tyranny,  had  yet 
fuch  deference  to  former  engagements  as  to  deliberate,  immediately 
after  bis  acceiSon,  concerning  the  celebration  of  his  marriage  with 

*  Htrbcrt*  Hollinglhed,  p.  804, 

f  ThU  pailUment  met  on  the  stft  January  i5i«.  A  law  was  there  cna£l«<d.  in 
•rdcr  to  prevent  Ibixie  abufea  which  had  prevailed  durin:;  the  late  rrign.  The  forfeiture 
opon  the  penal  ftatutct  was  reduced  to  the  term  of  three  years.  Cofts  and  damages 
were  pvcn  a^pitnft  informers  upon  acquittal  of  the  accufird:  more  fevere  puni(h» 
nienu^cre  ena^bd  againft  perjury:  the  falfe  inquiritions  procured  by  Empioixand- 
Budley  were  declared  null  and  invalid.  Traverlcs  wtic  allowed;  and  the  time  of 
•Mcring  tliwj  enlarged.    1  H.  8.  c.  8.  10, 11,  i«.  ^ 
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the  infanta  Catherine,  to  whom  he  had  been  affianced  during  bis 
father's  lifetime.  Her  former  marriage  with  his  brother,  and  the 
inequality  of  their  years,  were  thr  chief  objcftions  urged  againft  bis 
efpoufmg  her;  but  on  the  other  hand,  the  advantages  of  her  Icnowa 
virtue,  modefty,  aqd  fweetnefs  of  difpofition,  wehe  infifted  on  ;  the 
afFedion  which  jQie  bore  to  the  king ;  thefarge  dowry  to  which  fhe 
wsis  entitled  as  princefs  of  Wales  5  the  intereft  of  cementing  a  dcrfc 
^Hance  with  Spain ;  the  neceffity  of  finding  fome  confederate  to 
counterb^aiice  the  power  of  France  ;  the  cxpoliency  of  fuMillrng  the 
lengagements  of  the  late  king :  when  thefe  confiderations  were 
weighed,  they  determined  the  council,  though  contrary  to  tfie'opinion 
pf  the  primate,  to  give  Henry  their  advice  for  celebrating  the  mar- 
riage. The  countefs  of  Richmond,  who  had  concurred  in  the  &mc 
fentiments  with  the  council,  died  the  3d  of  June,  foon  after  the  mar- 
riage of  her  grandfon, 

The  popularity  of  Henry's  government,  his  undi(t)uted  title,  his 
p^tenfive  authority,  his  large  trcafures,  the  tranquillity  of  his  fuhjeds 
ivere  circurpftances  which  rendered  his  dolneftic  adminiftration  eaiy 
and  profperous :  the  fituation  of  foreign  affairs  was  no  le&  happy  and 
deiirable.     Italy  continued  flill,  as  during  the  late  ceign,  t6  be  the 
centre  of  ^11  the  wars  and  negotiations  of  the  European  princes  ^  and 
Henry's  alliance  was  courted  by  all  parties ;  at  the  fame  time  that  he 
was  not  engaged  by  any  immediate  interell  or  neceffity  to  take  part 
with  any.   '  Lewis  XII.  of  France,  after  his  conqueft  of  Milan,  was 
the  only  great  prince  that  poflefTed  any  territory  in  Italy;  and  could 
)iie  have  remained  in  tranauillity,  he  was  enabled  by  his  fituation  to 
prefcribe  laws  to  all  the  Italian  princes  and  republics,  and  to  hold  the 
balance  among  them.     But  the  defire  of  making  a  conquefl  of  Na- 
ples, to  which  he  had  the  fame  title  or  pretenfions  with  his  predecefibr, 
ftill  engaged  him  in  new  enterprifes ;  and  as  he  forefaw  oppofition 
from  Ferdinand,  who  was  conne^ed  both  by  treaties  and  affinity 
vith  Frederic  of  Naples,  he  endeavoured  by  the  offers  of  intereft,  to 
ixrhich  the  pars  of  that  monarch  were  ever  open,  to  engage  him  in  an 
Opppfite  confederacy.     He  fettled  with  him  a  plan  for  3ie  partition  of 
the  kingdom  of  Naples,  and  the  expulfion  of  Frederic ;  a  plan  which 
fhe  politicians  of  tliat  $igG  rejgarded  9s  the  moft  egregious  imprudence 
in  the  French  monarch,  and  the  greateft  perfidy  in  the  Spanifh. 
f'rederjc  fappo|:ted  pnlyby  fgbjeilswho  were  either  difcontented  widi 
his  government^  or  indifferent  about  his  fortunes*  ^^as  unable  to  refift 
fo  po^yerfiJl  a  confe^Jeracy,  and  was  deprived  of  his  dominions;  but 
)ie  had  the  fafisfaflion  to  fee  Naples  immediately  prove  the  fource  of 
Cotitentjon  among  his  eriemies. '  Ferdinand  gave  fecret  orders  to  his 
genefaj,  Gonfalyo,  whom  the  Spaniards  t)onour  with  the  appellation 
of  the  great  captain^  to  attack  the  armies  of  france,  and  make  himfelf 
mafier  of  al)  tl)e  dominions  of  Naples.    Qonfalvo  prevailed  in  every 
etiterprife,  defeated  the  French  in  two  pitched  battles,  and  enfured 
to  his  prince  the  entire  |>offei^on  of  thaf  Kingdomy    Lewis^  unable 
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CO  procure  redrefs  by  force  of  arms,  was  obliged  to  enter  Into  a  fruiU 
lefs  negotiation  with  Ferdinand  far  the  recovery  of  his  /hare  of  the 
partition ;  and  all  Italy  during  fome  time  was  hela  in  Aifpenfe  between 
thefe  two  powerful  monarchs. 

There  has  fcarcely  been  any  period  when  the  balance  of  powet 
-was  better  fecured  in  Europe,  and  feemed  more  able  to  maintaiai 
itfelf  without  any  anxious  concern  or  attention  of  the  princes*  Se- 
veral great  monarchies  were  eftabli(hed  ;  and  no  one  (o  fax  furpafled 
the  reu.  as  td  give  any  foundation  or  even  pretence  for  jeaJouly* 
England  was  united  in  domeftic  peace,  and  by  its  fituation  happily 
fecured  from  the  invafion  of  foreigners.  The  coalition  of  the  feveral 
kingdoms  of  Spain  had  formed  one  powerful  monarchy,  which  Fer^ 
4]inand  adminiftered  with  arts,  fraudulent  indeed  and  deceitful,  but  full 
of  vigour  and  ability.  Lewis  XII.  a  gallant  and  generous  prince^ 
had,  by  efpouflng  Anne  of  Britanny,  widow  to  his  predeceQbr,  pfe^ 
fcrved  the  union  with  that  principality,  on  which  the  fafety  of  lut 
kingdom  fo  much  depended.  Maximilian  the  emperor»  befides  the 
hereditary  dominions  of  tKe  Auftrian  family,  maintained  authority  ii^ 
the  empire,  and,  notwithftanding  the  levity  of  his  charaiSter,  was  able 
to  unite  the  German  princes  in  aity  great  |dan  of  intereft,  at  leafl  of 
defence.  Charles  prince  of  Caftille,  grandfon  to  Maximilian  and 
Ferdinand,  had  already  fucceeded  to  the  rich  dominions  of  the  houie 
of  Burgundy ;  and  being  as  yet  in  early  youth,  the  government  was 
cntrufled  to  Margaret  or  Savoy,  his  aunt,  a  prince^  endowed  widi 
fignal  prudence  and  virtue.  The  internal  force  of  thefe  feveral  pow« 
^rful  itates,  by  balancing  each  other,  might  long  have  maintained 
general  tranquillity,  had  not  the  adive  and  enterprifing  genius  oi 
Julius  IL  an  ambitious  pontiff,  firft  excited  the  flames  of  war  and 
difcord  among  them.  By  his  intrigues,  a  league  had  been  formed  at 
Cambray,  (in  1 508)  between  himfclf,  Maximilian,  Lewis^  andFtr^ 
dinand ;  and  the  ohjeSt  of  this  great  confederacy  was  to  overwhelm^ 
fcy  their  united  arms,  the  commonwealth  of  Venice.  Henry,  without 
any  motive  from  intereft  or  pailion,  allowed  his.  name  to  oe  infertee 
in  the  confederacy.  This  opprefUve  and  iniquitous  league  was  but 
);oo  fuccefsful  againft  the  republic. 

The  great  force  and  fccure  fituation  of  the  conflderable  monarchies 
prevented  any  one  from  afjpiring  to  any  conquefl  of  moment;  and 
fhough  this  confideration  could  not  maintain  general  peace,  or  re^^ 
medy  the  natural  inquietude  of  men,  it  rendered  the  princes  of  thii 
^ge  more  difpofed  to  defert  engagements,  and  change  their  alliancesp 
in  which  they  were  retained  by  humour  and  caprice,  rather  than  by 
any  natural  or  durable  intereft*  Julius  had  no  fooner  humbled  the 
Venetian  republic,  than  he  was  infpired  with  a  nobler  ambition,  that 
of  expelling  all  foreigners  from  Italy,  or,  to  fpeak  in  the  ftylc  affefled 
by  the  It^fians  of  that  age,  the  freeing  of  that  country  entirely  froni 
(1)6  ^minion  of  Bsurbarians^.    He  was  deterniined  to  make  thq 
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tcmpeft  fall  firft  upon  Lewis ;  and.  In  order  to  pave  the  way  for  this 
great  cnteiprKe,  be  at  once  fought  for  a  ground  of  cjuarrel  with  the 
monarch,  and  courted  the  alliance  of  other  pf iiKes.  He  declared 
war  agaiitft  the^  duke  of  Ferrara,  the  confederate  of  Lewis.  He 
ibHcited  thie  favour  of  England^  by  fending  Henry  a  iacred  ro(e,  per- 
iiimed  with  mufk,  and  ianointed  with  chriun.  *•  He  engaged  in  his 
interefts  Bambridge  archbiihop  of  York,  and  Henry's  ambailador 
at  Rome^  whom  he  foon  after  created  a  cardinal.  He  drew  over 
Ferdinand  to  h&  party,  though  that  monarch  at  firft  made  no  decla« 
fation  of  his  intentions.  And  what  he  chiefly  valued,  he  formed  a 
treaty  with  the  Swifs  cantons,  who^  enraged  by  fome  negIe£U  put 
vpon  them  by  Lewis,  accompanied  with  contumdious  exprelSons,  had 
quitted  the  alliance  of  France,  and  waited  for  an  opportunity  of  ic- 
▼engmg  themfeives  on  that  nation. 

?t^bue  the  French  monarch  repefled  the  attacks  of  his  eneinies^ 
lie  thought  it  alfo  reqiiiflte  to  make  an  attempt  on  the  pope  himiel^ 
aud  to  itefpoil  him,  as  muchas  pof&ble,  of  that  facred  character  which 
Aittty  rendered  him  formidable.  He  engaged  fome  cardinals,  dif* 
gufted  with  the  violence  of  Julius,  to  dcfert  him  j  and  \^y  their  au- 
thority he  was  determined,  in  conjun^on  with  Maximilian,  who  ftill 
idhered  to  his  alHance,  to  call  a  general  council,  which  might  re- 
form the  church,  and  check  the  exorbitancies  of  the  Roman  pontifF. 
A  coimcil  was  fummoned  at  Pifa,  which  from  the  beginning  bore 
a  very  inaufpicious  afpe£t,  and  promifed  little  fuccefs  to  its  adherents, 
Txccpt  a  few  French  bi&ops,  who  unwiinnglv  obeyed  their  king's 
Commands  in  attending  the  council,  all  the  other  prelates  kept  aloof 
iGrom  an  aflembly  which  they  regarded  as  die  onspring  of  fii^on, 
intrigue,  and  woridly  politics.  Even  Pifa^  the  place  of  their  reii- 
dence,'*fliowed  them  figns  of  contempt  ^  which  epgaged  them  to  . 
inmsfer  their  feffion  to  Milan,  a  city  under  the  doqiinion  of  the 
French  monarch.  Notwithftanding  this  advantage,  they  did  not 
experience  much  more  refpeflful  treatment  from  me  inhabitants  of 
Milan;  and  found  it  ifeceflary  to  maJce  another  remove  to  Lyons  f  • 
Lewis  himfelf  fortified  thefe  violent  prejudices  in  favour  of  papal 
authority,  bythefymptoms  which  he  difcovered,  of  regard,  deference^ 
and  fubmiflion  to  Juuus,  whom  he  always  fpared,  even  when  fortune 
had  thrown  into  his  hands  the  mod  inviting  opportunities  of  humbling 
him.  And  as  it  ^s  known,  that  his  confort,  who  had  great  in« 
ftuence  oyer  hiin%  w^  extremely  difquieted  in  mind  on  account  of  his 
diflenfions  with  the  holy  fother,  all  men  prognofticated  to  Julius  final 
fUcceft  \n  this  unequal  conteft. 

The  enterprifing  pontiff  knew  his  ^ulvantages,  and  availed  him«» 
lelf  of  them  with  the  utmoft  temerity  and  infolence.  So  mUch  had 
he  negle£ted  his  facerdotal  charafbr,  that  he  zStcd  in  perfcin  at  the 
fieffe  of  Mirandolat  vifited  the  trenches,  faw  fome  of  hi^  attendants 
killed  by  his  fide,  and,  like  a  young  foldier,  cheerfully  bore  sU  the 
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gours  of  winter  and  a  (evtrc  feafbn,  in  purfuit  of  military  glory  ^: 
et  was  be  ftill  able  to  throw,  even  on  his  nioft  moderate  opponents, 
ie  chaise  of  impiety  and  prophaneneis«  He  fummoned  a  council 
c  the  Lateran:  he  put  Pifa  under  an  interdi^  and  all  the  olaces 
(^hich  g^vc  Iheiter  to  the  fchUmatical  council :  he  excommumcateii 
he  cardinals  and  prelates  who  attended  it:  he  even  pointed  his  (pi^ 
itual  thunder  againft  the  princes  who  adhered  to  it;  he  freed  their 
ubjefls  from  all  oaths  cf  allegiance,  and  gave  their  dominions  to  eveijr 
>nc  who  cottid  take  poiTeffion  of  them. 

Ferdinand  of  Arragon,  who  had  acquired  the  fimame  of  CadM>« 
ic,  regarded  ^  caufe  of  the  pope  and  of  religion  only  as  a  covet 
:o  his  ambition  and  felfifli  politics :  Henry,  naturally  llncere  and  &n* 
xuine  in  his  temper,  and  the  more  fo  on  account  of  his  youth  aiid  in- 
experience, was  moved  with  a  hearty  defire  of  proteding  the  pope 
Tom  the  oppreffion  to  which  he  believed  him  expofed  frorti  the  ambi« 
^ious  enterprifes  of  Lrewis.  Hopes  had  been  given  him  by  Julius, 
that  the  title  of  Mofi  Chrijfian  King^  which  had  hitherto  been  an- 
nexed to  the  crown  of  France,  and  which  was  regarded  as  its  walSt 
precious  ornament,  ihould,  in  reward  of  his  fervices,  be  transCerre4 
to  that  of  England  t*  Impatient  alfo  of  acquuring  that  diftin&ioit 
in  Europe  to  which  bis  power  and  opulence  entitled  him,  he  couMi 
not  long  remain  neuter  amidft  the  noife  of  arms ;  and  ^e  natural 
enmity  of  the  Englifh  againft  France,  as  well  as  their  ancient  claims 
upon  that  kingdom,  led  Henry  to  join  that  alliance,  which  the  pope^ 
Spain,  and  Venice  had  formed  againft  the  French  moharch*  A 
herald  was  fent  to  Paris,  to  exhort  Lewis  not  to  wage  impious  war 
againft  the  fovereign  pontiff;  and  when  he  returned  without  fuccefs, 
another  was  (ent  to  demand  the  ancient  patrimonial  provinces.  An- 
jou,  Maine,  Guienne,  and  Normandy.  This  meilaee  w:^s  under- 
ftood  to  be  a  declaration  of  war ;  ana  a  parliament  bemg  fummoned 
on  the  4th  of  February,  readily  granted  fupplies  for  a  purpofc  fo 
much  favoured  by  the  Englifti  nation  %• 

Buonavifo,  an  agent  of  the  pope's  at  London,  had  been  corrupted 
by  the  court  of  France,  and  had  previoufly  revealed  to  Lewis  all  the 
meafures  which  Henry  was  concerting  againft  him.  But  this  infi- 
delity di4  the  king  inconfiderable  preiudice,  in  comparifon  of  the 
treachery  which  he  experienced  from  the  feliiih  purpofes  of  the  all/ 
on  whom  he  chiefly  relied  for  affiftance.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in- 
law,  had  fo  long  perfevered  in  a  courfe  of  crooked  politics,  that  he 
began  even  to  value  himfelf  on  his  dexterity  in  fraud  and  artifice ;  and 
he  thade  a  boaft  of  thofe  (hameful  fuccefles.  Beins  told  one  day, 
that  Lewis,  a  prince  of  a  very  different  character,  had  complained 
of  his  having  once  cheated  him :  ^  He  Kes,  the  drunkard  !'*  faid  he^ 
«  I  have  cheated  him  above  twenty  times."  This  prince  confidercd 
his  dofe  connexions  with  Henry  only  as  the  means  which  enabled 

*  Guicciardiai,  lib.  9.  t  Cuicciard.  lib.  xt.      P.  Daniel,   vol  it.  p.  18914 
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Iiim  At  better  to  take  advantage  of  his  want  of  experience.  He 
advifed  him  not  to  invade  France  by  the  way  of  Calais,  where  he 
himfelf  ihould  not  have  it  in  his  power  to  ai&ft  him :  he  exhorted  htm 
father  to  fend  forces  to  Fontarabia,  whence  he  9ouId  eafily  make  a 
conqueft  of  Guienne,  a  province  in  which  it  was  imagined  the  £ng- 
lifh  had  ftill  fome  adherents*  He  promifed  to  ai&ft  this  .conqueft  by 
the  junAion  of  a  Spanifli  ^xmy.  And  fo  forward  did  he  feem  to 
promote  the  interefts  of  his  fon-in-law,  that  he  even  fent  veflels  to 
England,  in  order  to  tranfport  over  the  forces  which  Henry  had 
levied  for  that  purpofc.  The  marquis  of  Dorfct  commanded  this 
armament,  which  confifted  of  ten  thouland  men,  moftly  infantry; 

.  lord  Howard,  fon  of  the  pari  of  Surrey^  lord  Broke,  lord  Ferrars,  and 
many  others  of  the  young  eentry  and  nobility,  accompanied  him  in 
this  fervice.  All  were  on  fire  to  diftingiiiih  themfelves  by  military 
atchievements,  and  to  make  a  conqueft  of  importance  for  their 
mafter.  The  fecret  purpofe  of  Ferdinand,  in  this  unexampled  ge« 
nerqiity,  was  fufpeded  by  nobody. 

The  fmall  kingdom  of  Navarre  lies  on  the  frontiers  between 
France  and  Spain ;  and  as  John  d*  Albret  the  fovercign  was  conne£led 
^by  friendfhip  and  alliance  with  Lewis,  the  opportunity  Teemed  fa^ 
*vourable  to  Ferdinand,  while  the  Englilh  forces  were  coiijoined  with 
his  own,  ^d  while  all  adherents  to  the  council  of  Pifa  lay  under  the 
Sentence  of  excommunication,  to  put  himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  thefe 
dominions*    No  fooner,  therefore,  was  Dorfet  landed  in  Guipifcoa, 

.  than  the  Spanifh  monarch  declared  bis  readinefs  to  join  him  with  his 
forces,  to  make  with  united  arms  an  invafion  of  France,  and  to  form 
the  fiege  of  Bayonne,  which  opened  the  way  into  Guienne  * :  but  he 
remarked  to  the  Englifh  general  how  dangerous  it  might  prove  to 
leave  behind  them  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  which,  being  in  dofe 
alliance  with  France,  could  eafily  give  admittance  to  the  enemy,  and 
cut  ofF  all  communication  between  Spain  and  the  combined  armies. 
To  provide  againft  fo  dangerous  an  event,  he  required,  that  John 
ihould  fttpulate  a  neutrality  in  the  prefent  war ;  and  when  that  prince 
cxprefled  his  willingnefs  to  enter  into  any  engagement  for  that  pur- 
pofe, he  alfo  required,  that  fecurity  {hould  be  given  for  the  AriSt  ob- 
fexvAfice  of  it.  John  having  likewil'e  agreed  to  this  condition,  Fer- 
dinand demanded^  that  he  ihould  deliver  into  his  hands  fix  of  the 
moft  confiderable  places  of  his  dominions,  together  with  his  chscft 
fbn  as  a  hoftage*  Thefe  were  not  terms  to  be  propofed  to  a  fove- 
reign;  and  as  the  Spaniih  monarch  expelled  a  refuial,  he  gave  im- 
Biediate  orders  to  the  duke  of  Alva,  his  general,  to  make  an  invafion 
on  Navarre,  and  to  reduce  that  kingdom*  Alva  foon  mfide  himfelf 
mafter  of  all  the  fmaller  towns;  and  being  ready  to  form  the  fiege 
of  Pampeluna,  the  capital,  he  fummoned  the  marquis  of  Dorfet  to 
join  him  with  the  Englifti  army,  and  concert  together  all  their  ope- 
mionf. 

*  Herbert.    HoU'mg(hcd,  p.  813. 
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Dorftt  Iwglii  toftifpca,  tfcat  the  infereftd  6f  hte  mtfe^  Wfft  verj^ 
ttle  regarded  in  nW  tbefe  tranra<9ions ;  and  having  no  orders  to'in^ 
aide  the  kingdom  of  Navarre,  or  make  war uny  where  bfot  in  France*, 
e  rcfiifed  to  take  ftnf  part  in  the  entcrprrfe.  Be  remained,  thcre- 
>re,  in  his  quarters  at  Fontarabia  5  but  lo  fubtlc  was  the  contrivance 
f  Ferdinand,  that,  even  while  the  Englifti  army  lay  in  that  fttuatforf^ 
i  was  ahnoft  equally  ferviceable  to  his  purp^fe,  as  if  it  had  adted  in 
onjunftion-  with  his  own.  It  kept  the  French  army  in  awe,  and 
reven:jdit  fronn  advancing  to  fuccour  the  kingdom  of  Navarre;  fi> 
hat  Alva,  having  full  lei-fure  to  conduf!  the  fiece,  made  himfeff 
nafter  of  Pampeluna^  and  obhged  John  to  feck  for  toelrer  in  France, 
Phe  Spanifh  general  af)t)lied  again  to  Dorfet,  and  propofed  to  con- 
iuSk  with  united  couiTiets  the  operations  of  the  hafy  league^  fo  it  was 
railed,  againft  Lewis :  btit  as  he  itilt  dcfeliiied  forming  the  (rege  df 
i^ayonney  and  i^thttr  inAAed  on  the  mvafion  of  the  princrpalfty  df 
jearne,  a  part-  of  the  king  of  Navarre's  dominions,  which  lies  oh 
he  French  fide  of  the  Pyrenees,  D^ftftii  juftly  fufptcious*  of  hiis 
inifter  intentions,  reprefented,  that,  without  new  orders  fi-oift  h^ 
nafter,  he  could  not  concur  in  fuch  an  undertaking.  In  order  t^ 
procure  thefe  orders,  Ferdihand  difpatched  Martin  de  Amnios  to  Lon^* 
Ion ;  and  perfuaded  Henry,  that,  by  the  refradory  and  fcrupulouas 
numour  of  the  Englifti  general,  the  moft  favourable  opportunities 
were  loft^  and  that  it  was  neceffaryhc  fhould,  on  all  occafions,*  z&'xh 
concert  with  the  Spanifk  commander,  who  was  beft  acquainted  with 
the  finiation  of  the  country,  and  the  reafons  of  every  operation.  But 
before  orders  to  this  purpofc  reached  Spain,  Dorfet  had  become  ex- 
tremely impatient  5  aftd  obferving  that  his  farther  ftay  ferved  not  to 
promote  the  main  undertaking,. and  that  his  army  was  dl^ily  perifli- 
ing  by  want  and  fickneft^  he  demanded  (hipping  from  Ferdinand  to 
tranfport  them  back  into  England.  Fefdinand,  who  was  botind  by 
treaty  to  furnifli'  him  with  this  fupply,  whenever  demanded,  was  at 
lengths  after  many  delays,-  obliged  to  yield  to  his  importunity ;  and 
Dorfet,  embarking  his  ti*oops,  prepared  himfelf  for  the  voyage. 
Meanwhile,  the  meflcng^  arrived  with  orders  frbm  Henry,  -fliat  the 
troops  (hould  renuiin  in  S^in ;  but  the  foldiers  were  fo  difcontented 
with  the  treatment  which  they  had  met  with,  diat  thev  mutinied,  -anil 
obliged  thetr  commanders  to  let  fail  for  England.  Henry  was  m\ich 
difplcaffed  with  the  ill  fuccefi  of  this  enterprife ;  and  rt^  was  with  dif- 
ficulty that  Dorfet,  by  expfeiningjthe  fraudulent  cbnduft  of  Ferdf- 
nand^  wa^  at  laft  able  to  appeafe  him. 

There  happened  this  fummer  an  adlion*  at  fea,  which  brought  jxot 
any  inore  decifive  advantage  to  the  Englifh.  Sir  Thomai  Knevef, 
ihafterof  horfe,  was/ent  to  the  Coaft  of  Britanny  with  a  fleet  of 
forty.fivc  fail ;  and  he  carried  with  him  fir  Charles  Brandon,  fir  Johti 
Carew,  and  many  other  young  courtiers,  who  longed  for  an  opportu- 
nity of  diiplaying  their  valour.  After  they  had  committed  fome  dc* 
predacions,  a  French  Jeet  of  tbhtyj.niae  fwi  iflued  from  Breft,  xaAfk 
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the  command  of  Priniau|et,  and  began  an  engagement  widi  the  Eng* 
lifh.  Fire  feized  the  ihip  of  Primauget,  who,  nndins  hb  deftrudioci 
inevitable,  bore  down  upon  the  veflel  of  the  Englim  adipiral,  and 
grajMpling  with  her,  refolved  to  make  her  (hare  his  fate.  Both  fleets 
nood  fome  time  in  fufpenfe,'  as  fpedators  of  this  dreadful  eneage«- 
ment ;  and  all  men  faw  with  horror  the  flames  which  confumed  bo(h 
veilels,  and  heard  the  cries  of  fury  and  dcfpair,  which  came  from  the 
miferable  combatants.  At  Jaft,  the  French  veflfcl  blew  up;  and  at 
the  lame  time  deftroyed  the  Engliih  *•  The  reft  of  the  Fre.nch  fleet 
made  thejr  elcape  into  different  harboursl 

The  war  which  England  waged  againft  France,  though  it-brougtit 
no  advantage  to  the  former  kingdom,  wa$  of  ereat  prejudice-to  the 
latter  i  and  by  obliging  Lewis  to  withdraw  his  forces  for  the  defence 
of  his  own  dominions,  loft  him  that  fuperiority,  which  his  arms,  ia 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign,  had  attained  in  Italy*  Gallon  de 
Foix,  his  nephew,  a  young  hero^  had  been  entnifted  with  the  com- 
mand of  the  French  forces  (  and  in  a  few  months  performed  fuch  , 
feats  of  military  art  and  prowe(s,as  were  fuflicient  to  render  illuftri- 
ous  the  life  of  the  oldeft  cap^n  f.  His  career  finiibed  with  the 
great  battle  of  Ravenna,  which,  after  the  moft  obftinate  confli^  he 
gained  over  the  Spanifh  and  papal  armies*  He  periihed  the  very 
moment  his  vidory  was  compietf,  and  widi  him  periihed  the  fortune 
pf  the  French  arms  in  Italy*  The  Swifs,  who  had  rendered  them- 
felves  extremely  formidable  by  thehr  bands  of  difciplined  iniantry,  in- 
vaded the  Milanefe  with  a  numerous  army,  and  raifed  up  tha^  incon- 
fiant  people  to  a  revolt  againft  the  dominion  of  France.  Genoa 
followeci  the  example  of  the  dutchy ;  and  thus  Lewis,  in  a  few  weeks, 
entirely  loft  his  Italian  conquefb,  except  fome  garrifons^  and  Maxi- 
milian Sforxa,  the  fon  of  Ludovic,  was  reinftated  in  pofleffioa  of 
Mikm. 

Julius  difcovered  extreme  joy  on  the  difcomfitut^  of  the  French; 
and  the  more  fo,  as  he  had  been  beholdenfbr  it  to  the  Swifs,  a  people 
whofe  councils,  he  hoped,  he  fhould  alwavs  be  able  to  influence  and 

E^vern.  The  pontiff  furvived  this  fuccels  a  very  little  time ;  and  in 
s  place  was  chofen  (21ft  Feb.l  John  de  Medicis,  who  took  the  ap- 
j>dlation  of  Leo  X.  and  proveo  one  of  the  moft  illuftrious  princes 
that  ever  bt  on  the  papal  throne.  Humane,  beneficent,  generous, 
aflabl^;  the  patron  of  every  art,  and  friend  of  every  virtue  | ;  he 
bad  a  foul  no  lefs  capable  of  forming  great  defigns  than  his  prede- 
cefTor,  but  was  more  gentle,  pliant,  and  artful  in  employing  means ' 
.£>r  the'  execution  of  them.  1  he  fole  ddicStf  indeed,  of  his  chara&er 
was  too  great  fineiTe  and  artifice;  a  fault  which,  both  as  a  prieft  and 
an  Italian,  it  was  difficult  for  him  to  avoid.  By  the  negotiations  cf 
Leo^  the  emperor  Maximilian  was  detached  from  the  French  in- 
jtereft ;  and  Henry,  notwithftanding  his  difappointments  in  the  former  • 

•    *  P«lydore  Vir^l,  lib.  *j,     Stowe,  p.  490*     Lanquet*t  Epitome  of  Cbronicleii 
'  4qI  9U*       t  Guioeiar«U  itb^  >o.       {  fathec  fnl^  hb.  s. 
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camiMttgn>  was  ftill  encouraged  to  prorecute  hts  warlike  meafures 
againft  Lewis* 

Henry  had  fummoned  a  new  feilion  of  parliament  *,  and  obtained 
ft-  fupfdy  lor  his  ent^rprife.  It  was  a  poll-tax,  and  impofed  different 
fumS)  according  to  the  ftadon  and  riches  of  the  perfon.  A  duke 
payed  ten  marks,  an  earl  five  pounds,  a  baron  four  pounds,  a  knight 
tour  marks;  every  man  -valued  at  eight  hundred  pounds  in  goods,' 
four  marks.  An  impofition  was  alfo  granted  of ;  two  fifteenths  and 
four  tenths  f.  By  diefe  fupplies,  joined  to  tho  treafure  which  had 
been  left  by  his  lather,  and  which  was  not  yet  entirely  diiSpated,  he' 
was  enabled  to  levy  a  grbaC  army,  and  rencfer  himfelf  formidable  to 
his  enemy/  The  EngliOi  are  uiid  to  have  been  much  encouraged' 
in  this  etiterprife^  by  the  arrival  of  a  veflltl  inthe  Thames  under  the 
papal  banner.  It  carried  prefents  of  wine  and  hams  to  the  king,  and 
the  tiiore eminent  courtiers;  and  fuch  fond  devotion  was  at  that 
dme-esteftained -towards  the  court  of  Rome^'  that  thefe  trivial  pre^ 
feMS'  weft  every  where  received  with  the-greatej^  triumph  and  ex* 
ttltation^ 

III  ordc^  to  prevent  ail  difturbances  firom  Scotland,  while  Henry's 

arms  ihoiild  be  employed*  on 'the  continent.  Dr.  Weft,  dean  of 

Windfef)  was  difpatched  on  an  embafly  to  James j  the  king's  bro^ 

tW^i^kivr;  an4  inftnl^io'i^  tv^e  given  him  to  accommodate  all 

di^Mioeis  between  the  kingdoms,  as  wdl  as  to  diicover  the  inten*^ 

tioM  iefifhe  court  of  Scotland  %.  *  Some  complaints  had  already  beeh 

madeonrbeth  fides.     One  Barton,  a  Scotchman,-having  fufier^  in* 

jurictt-fronaithe  f\>rtugiiefe,  fbrHvhich  he  coiiM  obtain  no'^4^efs,  had 

prociN^d  letters  of  marque  agaiftflr  that  nation ;  but  he  had  no  ioon^r 

purte  fti,*dtlui  hb  was  guihy  of  the  grofleft  abufes,  committed  depre-^ 

datiotis.upoii  theEngUft,'  aiid  much  infeiled  thai  narrow,  feas).  Lord 

Howard  and  fir  Edward  Howard,  admirals,  and  fdns  of  the  ear)  of 

Surrey^  fiultng  xiuc  againif  Mm,  fought  him  in  -a  defperate  aAion^ 

where  the  pirate  was  killed ;  and  they  brooght  his  ihips  into  th^ 

ThanMs.    As  Henry  rdiifed  ail  fatisfa£iion  K>r  this  a£l  of  juftice^ 

feme  of  the  borderers,  who  warnted  but  a  pretence  for  depredations^ 

entered  England  under  the  command  of  lord  Hume,  virarden  of  th^ 

marches,  and  committed  great  ravages  on  that  kingdom.    Notwith* 

flanding  tbefe  mutual  grounds  of  difTadsfaAion^  Hnatters  might  eafily 

have  been  ^accommodated,  had  it  not  been  for  Henry's  intended  inva«- 

fion  of  France^  which  roufed  the  jealoufy  of-  the  Scottidi  nation  f. 

!  The-ancient  league,  which  fubfifted  betwcefn  France  and  Scodandf- 

I  ^concei^red  to  betke.ftrbngeft  band  of  connexion ;  And  the  Scota 

^mfiiBy  believed,  that,  were  it  not  for  the  ceuntenance  which  they 

.  tteeived  nrom  this  foreign  alliance,  they  had  never  been  able  lb  long 

•  to  iKainsain  their  independence  againft  a  people  fo  much  fuperior. 

•  4lhNrtvcmbcr,  »5t9.  f'Stowc.         J  Polydort  Virpl,  lib,  ty.        \Stowe* 

T*  4^    HoUingfiica,  p.  8zt*        |  llucbttiao»  lib.  13.     Drummoikd  ta  tbctifieoC 
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J^mcs  WiS^sfaitber  tndted  to  take  paurt  in  the  quarrel  by  tbc^invkaiiou 
of  Anne,  queen  of  France,  whofe  knight  he  had  ever  in  all  tooRia- 
iiientF  prt>tcfled  him&lf,  and' i^ho  fuqiaionfd  him,  according  to  the 
idea^  of  romantic  gallantry  prevalent  i|>  t^at  age^  to  take  tfae  fWld  in  bcr 
(kfenccj  and  prove  him^lf  her  tr^e  and  vajbrous  champion.  T&e 
r<;mon(l  ranees  of  his  conibrt  and  of  his  wfeft  coua£?lIors  were  inrvaia 
oppo&d  xo  the  martiahardouf  of  this  prific^.  He  Arft  Cent  a  fiju^ns 
or  ihips  to  the  aififtance  of  France  -,  the  qnjy  fleet  whiqh  Scotland 
ieems  ever  to  have  pofleflqd.  And  though  he  ftill  ma4o  pix^effiooi 
oi  mainuining  a  neutrality,  the  EngliQ)  ^ks^ba^i^dof  f^^Ay  fi»viaw, 
tjiat  a  vi^ar  would  in  the  eiMl  prove  inevitable  y  gn|d  he.  gat^p  m^fOABi^ 
^  the  danger  tp  his  mafter,  Mfho  fei^p  ^  c^rl  pf  Su?rev.%(>  put  wt 
borders  in  a  pofture  pf  dsfcfkOh  ^^  ^9  fP^^  ^  ^^ipp^fO  ion^fi^wot 
die  enemy.  .         *  .    ,         ..... 

Henry,  all  pn  fire  f^r  miljtajry  faaqe^  lyas  lij^  ii^ROimg^^  ^ 
ags^iirance  of  a  divjei:fy>i>from  tl^e  Pdf^  s.^ifo  vm^h  ^  hb^  ^  ^ 
flattered  himfclf  witfcthe  a^j^^n^f^  of  »|l^  ^ftoWenWf  99t«Ptat» 
of  Europe  in  his  invafion  of  France.  The  pope  ffill  condmf^io 
thunderout  his  excommanicattons9g$i|n(l-I;^ff4s|«ai)4  91)  lbei4i|mtgs 
ff  the  fchifmatical  council :  the  Swiff  fa|»$9ns  ^njide^  pfioftiilpns  os 
YioUnt  animofity  againft  France :  th^  a^fi^iidorsaf  Fwlif^sAd^o^ 
l^laximilian  had  figned  with  thofe  of  Henry  <a  ti^eaty  Qjf  aIli^4IW  9P^ 
that  ppwer,  and  had  ftipuUte^  the  tiflie  ^f4'  i^J^ce  of  ^ifuWni^ 
inv^fion :  and  though  Ferdinand  diiaynw^^  bi!^9i|ib9i&4$iiwMi  cvet 
iigpe4a  truce  for  a  twielvemonth  wij^thefSpmn\onen«ii|jf:»  Henn 
|¥^s  not  yet  fully  convinced  of  his  fel^ija  ^  S^pr  intemi9«^)  4nd  iW 
looped  for  his  concurrence  after  thf«q>ir^ti^  of th^  tpmim  ..  ffeU 
now  got  a  minifter  lyho  complied  witb  all  bis  mclintKJi»As^  m 
gattere^  him  in  pvery  fcbeme  to  \fhi(ik  bis.&DgiweWiaipis^ 
fsix^/  was  inclined*  ■'  .  )  .. 

^  Tbpnaas  Wolfey,  d|;an  of  LincQli)>  ^d ^iponejr^to  thfi  kv|g>  fur- 
failed. in  his  favcfur  all  minifters,  an4  W^  &ft/advanoii^toyvv^ 
jth^c  unr}va)led  gran^leur  M^ich  hip  ^erwAr^s-iHtaliledf  Tbis  n^ 
^a^  f/Qinof  g  butc)^  at  jpfwicbi  WbdviilggQCakairiirdcdila; 
tipn^  and  bcnng  pncjowed  with  an  e3pcellen( /capacity,  i)<;.wati  MmitK^ 
into. the  marqais  of  Dorfet's  ia]^ily:9s  tittor  ^  that  nojalrnxm^ 
f:faildr«>n,  and  Soon  gained  the  ^iepdflup  afid  counteaaiice  of  bs 
i)^trO0 ^.  He  ws^  nsfr^moKiided  (o  bp  .^^lain  to  Hmi^  •  VU .  sni 
.l|€»n^«(npUyed  by  tbat.pi^nan^h  in  ja  ft«j^  itesotis^ott^  1«htch  r- 
^^4^dbis  inteodied^ariri^g^  vritb  Mtfr^amriof  Savoy^Mftnouliaii'^ 
iaiigh^er,  bff  fiCftMitml.bimfcflf  tp  tbe  ktJ^-s  fodsfaAtOB,  «nd  eb- 
'  *MJne4  the  pr^ife.^Plh  of  diligence  and  d^terity  in  bis  pbaiadi^ 
^^•h^tfrHice,  bufinggivsn^hmaopnimiflxm  to  Maximilians  whptt 
[m\  ^Mlte  ref)<i||tdvi|iBFH^%  j^pr9«.furprifi|?<  in^Ieis  than  three  dnysafari 
to  fee  Wolfey  p^-efcnt^imfelf  bpfore  him  j  and  fuppofii^  that  be  kd 
^fp^aj%d  his  de^^iurei  he  began  to  reprove  him  for  tl;iA4f«to^ 
*  Stowe,  p.  997*        f  Cavcndiih.    Fiddci's  life  of  Wolfey.    Stow«.' 
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c^cectttion  of  bis  oirifsn.    AVoIfey  informed  hifti,  thai  he  had  pA  rt-^ 

turned  frojn  BnifiUS)  and  hsA  iucceisfuily  fuIfiUed  all  his  m^efty's 

corara^cbk    ^^  But  pn  fecond  thoughts,'.'  iatd  the  king,  <Vl  found 

that  ibm^what  wa$  omitted  in  your  orders ',  uii  have  fent  a  meflenger 

a&er  ^oift  ykh  fuller  inftnidiwsv"    "  I  met  die  meflengeS)"  replied 

Wolfey,  ''on  my  reiiusi :  hut  as  I  had  refle<9;ed  on  that  omifion,  I 

vcntureid  of  myfelf  to  e;(cecu^e  what>  I  knew>  muft  be  your  nujffty't 

intentions*''-  ,  The  death  of  Henry,  iboa  after  this,  incident,  retardeil 

the  tdluMMOieut  of.  Wdfey,  apd  porerented  his  reaping  any  advantage 

fr0HBlbe.gQEGKl.^nipii  whi^  that  niionanch  had  entertsuaed  of  him: 

bur  tiifffiiyfocwafd»  he  wa»  to>ked  on  at  court  as  a  rifipg  man  >  and 

£q«i^  W/"*^  <^  Winchefiefy  caft  his  eye  upon  him  aa  one  who  mtgbc- 

be  fQryi(peable  to  hiin<  ia  bis:.prefent  fityation*.    This  prelate,  ob^ 

f^rviqg/ffaat  the  e^l , of  ^Surrey  had  totally  eclipfed  him  in  favour^ 

xH^lml^o  introdtace  Wolfey  toihe  young  prince's  £imiliarityj  anl 

hffped  ItMwhe  mi^  rirsl  Surrey  in-  his  ipfinuating  arts,  and  yet  be 

Oftateated  to  adtfithe<:abinet  a  part  fuhordinate  to  Fox  him&lf,  whi» 

had^pfom^ted  hiih^    Jn  a  little  time  Woliey  gained  fo  much  on  the 

kii^  iJistt  b«  fiipptanted  heitK  Surrey  in  his  favour,  and  Fox  in  his  txutt 

and  confidence.     Being  admitted  to  Henry's  parties  of  pleafiire,  ho 

tDoltr]tbo  lead  in  every  jpyial  .^onverlktion,  'and  promoted  all  that 

f^'olie  tad  «6tertainment  which  he  found  ftritable  to  die  age  and  inc£«^ 

oatj^Mio^  4he  yw^g-monsixch*    Neither.his  own  years,  .vhich  wem 

near£»rtyi  nor  hie  cbBfsa&g^r  of  a  clergynan^-weneasiy  jvAraintvpoH 

htftii  or  engaged. him  to^dieclc,  by  aiiy  ulelds  feverity^  the  gaiety,  in 

vhich  HtiiTffy  who  had  fmall  proponfioo^to  debauchery,  paffisd  h» 

camlof^  hpur^*    During  the  intervals  of  amiifem^t  he  introduocA 

hufinefey'and  infinualed  thofe  maixims  of  condu&.  vhidi  he  ivas  de« 

iffteis^hU*  maAer  ihMld  adopts    He  oUerved  ±q  him,  that^  wbik  he 

eatEufted  hisa&irs  inio  the  hands  of  hisfiufaer^  ^ounfeUors,  he  had 

ibo-advantage  indeed .'fef.eaftpioying  men.of  wifiiom  and  experience^ 

hutimea  .Who  owed  not.,  thctr  promotion  to  his  fiivour,  and  who 

k^tst^  tfadogte  tbfnifehree  adcouutaUe  to  him  for  the  exeiciie  tf 

llttir,  atsthojlity^  that  hv  the  faf^ions,  and  cabals,  and  jealoufiee^ 

which  had  ioi^prevaileo  among  them,  diey  i^oreobfiru£led  tfaead* 

vaneemiQit  of  Ilia  affidrs,  than  they  promoted  it  t^  the  knowledge 

which :ige rand tpraAiite  had  conferred  upon  them:  that  while  he 

thought  'propc;r*to  paft  his  time  in  thoie  pleafii^  to  which. his  age 

and  ;<Kfral  tiaitune  invited  him,  and  in  thbfe  .ftudies,  which  would  in 

tiatteionahk  hiln.tDfway  the  fceptre  with  ahfdlttte  authority,*  his  beft 

(yfteni'Qf'g^Yerament  would  be  toentruft  his  authociiy  into  the  hands 

^iimotme  perfon,  who  was  the.  creature  of  his  will,  and  who  could 

^Mrtisisi  no  view  b^t  that  of  pfpmoting  hia  fervice :  and  that  if  this 

aainlftier:hiMlalfo  the  ftme  reiifli  foe  ^pTeaiure'  widi  himself)  and  the 

fiuttt'tafteior  fcieacc^  he  cpuld  more  eaiily,  at  intervals,  aecount  t» 

himioc  hisnrf)ote  oonduA^  and  introduce  his  roafter  gradtnllyimo  the 

•  Aatiq.  ^ri|,  £c0dl  p  ^9^    ^olydott  Vii^il)  Ub.  t?. 
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knowledge  of  public  bufinefs ;  and  thus,  without  tedious  cOnftraint 
\er  ap{>ltcation,  initiate  htm  in  the  fciehce  of  government*.  ^ 
.  Henry  entered  into  all  the  views  of  Wolfcy ;  and  finding  no  one 
fb  capable  of  executing;  this  plan  of  adminiftration  as  theperfbn  wha 
propofed  it^  he  foon  advanced  his  favourite^  from  being  the  <:ompa««> 
jiion  of  htft  pleafures,  to  be  a  member  of  hisCMiticH ;  and  froni  being 
a  member  of  his  council,  to  be  his  fote  and  abfolute  oiinifter*  By 
tftis  rapid  advancement  and  uncontrc^ed  authority,  the  charader  and' 

Entus  of  Wolfey  had  full  opportunity  «>  difpia^  idelf.  InteittMe  in 
9  acquifitions,  but  ftill  more  magnihcetit  in  hfs  expefice :  of  exfen-^ 
five  capacity,  but  fttU  more  unbounded  enterprife :  ambittotts  4il 
power,  but  ftill  more  defirous  of  glory:  infinuating,  efigagingv  per* 
fiiafive ;  and,  by  turns,  lofty,  elevated,  commanding :  hatfgbcy  t^  his 
equals,  but  afiable  to  bis  dependants ;  oopreffive  to  the  people,  but 
Iberal  to  his  friends ;  more  generous  than  grattfol ;  left  moved  by 
iofuries  than  by  contempt ;  he  was  framed  totake  die  alcenduic  in 
every  intercourie  with  others,  but  exerted  this  fuperibrity  of  nmhtn 
with  fuch  oftentation  as  expofed  him  to  envy,  and  made  every  one 
willing  to  lecal  the  original  inferiority,  or  rather  QManm&  of  his 

The  branch  of  adminiftration  in  which  Henty  moft  exertfed  Vm^  • 
£If,  while  he  gave  his  entire  confidence  to  Woltoy,  was  the  military^ 
vUch,  as  it  fuited  the  natural  gallantrv  and  bravery  of  htsfemper,  as 
well  as  the  ardour  of  his  ^outh,  wasthe  prinoipal  objedof  his  atten* 
libn.  Finding  that  Lewis  bad  made  great  preparations  both  by  fea 
and  bmd  to  relift  htm,  he  was  no  lefs  careful  to  levy  a  formidable  army, 
and  ^quip  a  confiderable  fleet  for  the  invaiion  of  France.  The  com- 
mand of  the  fleet  was  entrufted  to  fir  Edward  Howard ;  who^  afker 
fcouring  the  channel  for  fome  time,  prefentod  bimfeif  iNfore  Bmft^ 
wheie  theFrench  navy  dien  lay ;  and  he  challenged  them  to  a  com- 
bat.  The  French  admiral,  who  expeded  £-om  the  Medittrranean  a 
reinforcement  of  fome  gallies  under  Ae  command  of  Prejeant  de 
Bidoux,  kept  within  the  harbour,  and  faw  with  patiencethe  Ei^lifli 
|ittm  and  deftroy  the  country  in  the  neighbourhood.  At  laft  Prgeant 
arrived  with  fix  gallies,  and  put  into  Gonquet^  a  place  widim  a  few 
leagues  of  Breft  j  where  he  iecured  htonfelf  behind  fome  batteries^ 
which  he  had  planted  on  rocks  that  lay  on  eachfufe  of  him,  Howard 
was,  notwithflanding,  determined  to  make  an  attack  upon  him  ;  and 
as  he  had  but  two  pdlies,  he  took  himfelf  the  command  of  one,  and 
gave  the  other  to  kSrd  Ferrars.  He  was  followed  by  feme  rew^ 
barges  and  fome  crayers  under  the  command  of  fir  Thcmias  Cheynev, 
iar  William  Sidney,  and  other  oflicersof  diftinAion,  He  immemafeeiy 
faftened  on  Prejeant*s  (hip,  and  leaped  on  board  of  heiv  attended  by 
one  Carroz,  a  opanifh  cavalier,  and  feventeen  Engliinmen.  The 
cable,  meanvirhile,  which  faftened  his  fhip  to  that  of  the  enemy,  being 
•Cttt^  the  admiral  was  thus  left  in  the  hands  of  the  French  s  and  as  w 
•  OMcadifli}  p.  at. .  acowci  p.  499,  . 
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ftill  con^tied  the  eomtet  with  gre^  gaUantry>  he  was  pCifiied  over- 
board by  theU  pikes**  Lord  Ferrars,  femng  the.  admiral's  gallejf 
fall  olF,  followed  with  the  other  fmall  veilels ;  and  the  whole  fleet  was 
ib  diCcouraged  by  the  loft  of  their  commander,  that  they  retired  from 
before  Breitf*  1'he  French  nalvy  came  out  of  harbour;  and  evea 
ventured  to  invade  the  coaft  of  SofTex*  They  were  repulfed,  and 
Prejesuit,  their  commander,  loft  an  eye  by  the  Ihot'of  an  arrow.  Lonl 
Howard,  brother  to  the  decesLied  admirsu,  fucceeded  to  the  command 
vi  the  EngUih  fleet }  and  little  memorable  pafled  at  (ea  during  this 
fiimmer.  > 

Great  preparations  had  been  making  at  land,  during  the  whole 
.winter,  for  an  invaiion  on  FcaiKc  by  the  way  of  Calais  ;  but  the  tum^ 
jner  was  well  advanced  before  every  thing  was  in  fufficient  readinefs 
for  the  intended  euterprife.    The  long  peace  which  the  kingdom  had 
enjoyed,  had  fomewhat  unfitted  the  Engliih  for  military  expeditions^ 
and  the  great  change  which  had  lately  been  introduced  in  the  art  of 
war,  had  rendered  it  ftill  more  difficult  to  enure  them  to  the  ufe  of  the 
weapons  now  employed  in  adion.     The  Swifs,  and  after  them  thr 
Spaniards,  had  ftiown  the  advantage  of  a  ftable  infantry,  who  fought 
with  pike  and  fword,,and  were  able  to  repulfe  even  the  heavy^^ardied 
cavalry,  in  which  the  great  force  of  the  armies  formerly  confifted« 
The  praAice  of  fire-arms  was  become  common }  though  the  caliver, 
which  was  the  weapon  now  in  ufe,  was  fo  inconvenient,  and  attended 
with  fy  many  difadvantages,  that  it  had  not  entirely  difcredited  the 
bow,  a  weapon  in  which  the  Englifli  excelled  all  European  nations. 
A  confiderablepart  of  the  forces,  which  Henry  levied  for  the  invaiion 
of  France,  conlifted  of  archers  -,  and  as  (bon  as  affairs  were  in  readi- 
neis,  the  vanguard  of  the  army,  amounting  to  eight  thouiand  men^ 
under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Shrewft>ury,  faiJvd  over  to  Calais. 
Shrewft)ury  was  accompanied  by  the  earl  of  Derby,  the  lords  Fits^ 
ivater,  Haftings,  Cobhaiai,  and  fir  Rice  ap  Thomas,  captain  ot  the 
light  horie.     Another  body  of  fix  thouiand  men  &x>n  after  followed 
und^lr  the  comm2^ld  of^ord  Herbert  the  chamberlain,  attended  by  th0 
iearls  of  Northumberland  and  Kent,  the  lords  Audley  suid  Delawar^ 
together  with  Carew,  Curfon,  and  other  gentlemen. 

The  king  himfelf  prepared  to  follow  with  the  main  body  and  rear 
of  the  army ;  and  he  appointed  the  queen,  regent  of  the  kingdom 
during  his  abfence.  That  he  might  fecure  her  admioiftration  froni 
nil  difturbance,  he  ordered  Edmond  de  la  P9le,  earl  of  SuiFolk,  to  be 
beheaded  in  the  Tower,  the  nobleman  who  had  been  attainted  and  im* 
jprifoned  during  the  late  reign.  Henry  was  led  to  commit  this  a^ 
pf  violence  by  the  dying  commands,  as  is  imagined,  of  bis  fathert 

*  It  was  a  TTiWtn  of  Howard^,  that  no  admiral  was  good  fortany  thing,  that  -wu  naC 
cveii'brjve  to  a  degree  of  madjiefa.  Aa  the  fea-1'ervice  requiivs  much  Icfs  pUo  and  con* 
tstnase  and  capacity  than  the  land,  thia  maxiift  hat  great  ptaufibility  and  appev^ROB  of 
troth:  though  the  fate  of  Howard  himfelf  may  fcrvc  ai  a  progfj  that  cvca  vitix  coura^ 
augbi  to  be  tem^red  with  difcretioD. 

f  Stowcip.  191.    Mrrb«rt|.iloll^ngPicd,  p.  Si6.   ,  ' 
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vtbo  tald  Inm,  tbat  he  ntrtt  wouM  be  fiw  Mm  (^tt^f^  ifMe  »  maft 
^  fo  tarbulefit  a  difpoficion  as  Suffolk  wis  alhrCtf  A^  i^  Richard 
ife'la  Pdcy  brother  of  Suffolk,  had  acae^  of  a  GOmfmAd  In  iii4 
French  fervice,  and  Iboiiihiy  attempted  to  revive  the  York  £1^011^ 
ftftd  to  inftigate  them  aigainft  the  prefenc  government^  he  probahty, 
by  that  means,  drew  more  fuddemly  the  king's  v^ngeahce  oi>  thia  mi-* 
Ittippy  nobleaaan. 

At  laft  Henry,  attended  by  the  duke  of  Buckingbanv  a^  maiiy 
odiers  of^thc  nobility,  arrived  at  Cakis,  andentored  upon  bis  Frtodi 
expedition,  from  which  he  fondly  expeded  fo  much  fucc^  and 
gbry*.  Of  ail  thofe  allies  on  wh6fe  aiBftance  hd  i'«ll6dy  the  Swi& 
•bMieidUy  performed  their  eng'agements.  Being  put  in  motion  by  4 
iixai  of  money  fent  them  by  Henry,  and  incited  by  their  viftorieis  ob- 
tained in  Italy,  and  by  their  animofity  agaioft  France^  they  were  pte-^ 
paring  to  enter  that  kingdom  with  an  army  of  twenty^ftve  thoufand 
nen ,  and  no«qual  force  could  be  oppofed  to  their  ineuHioii.  Mawi* 
niliafi  had  received  an  advance  of  one  hundred  and  twenr^  thon&nd 
crowns  from  Henry,  and  had  promifed  e6  reinforce*  the  dwift  wiA 
eight  thou&nd  men  y  but  failed  in  his  engagements.  That  he  might 
make  atonement  to  the  king,  he  himfetf  appeared  in  the  Low  Co^- 
tries,  and  loined  the  Engliih  army  with  fome  German  and  FlemiA 
feldiers,  who  were  ufeful  in  giving  an  example  of  difcipKne  to  Henr/s 
new  levied  forces.  Obferving  the  difpofition  of  the  Engli fh  monarch 
to  be  more  bent  on  |lory  than  on  intereft,  he  enKfled  himfelf  in  his 
fervice^  wore  the  crols  of  St.  George,  and  received  pay,  a  hundred 
crowns  a  day,  as  cme  of  his  fubjeos  and  captains. '  But  iwhife  he 
exhibited  this  extra<»:dinary  fpe&cle,  of  an  emperor  of  Germany 
(enring  under  a  king  of  England,  he  was  treated  with  the  higheft 
tcfycEk  by  Henry,  and  really  direded  all  the  operations  of  tbeEng^ 
army* 

Before  the'  arrival  of  Henry  and  MaxinH'ltan  in  the  camp,  the  ead 
of  Shrewlbury  and  lord  Herbert  had  formed  the  fiege  of  Teroiian^ 
Sr  town  lituated  on  the  frontiers  of  Picardy ;  and  they  began  to  attack 
ibe  {riace  with  vigour.  Teligni  and'  Crequi  commanded  intfai 
town,  and  had  a  garrifonjiot  exceeding  two  thoufand  men ;  yet  made 
they  (iicb  ftout  refiftance  as  protra&ed  the  ftege  a  month ;  aiid  they 
at  bft  found  themfelve^  more  in  danger  from  want  of  provifions  and 
ammunition,  than  from  the  aflaults  of  the  befiegers.  Haring  con- 
veyed incelligence  of  their  fituation  to  Lewis,  who  bad  advanced  to 
Amiens  with  his  army,  that  prince  gave  orders  to  throw  relief  into 
the  place.  Fontrailles  appeared  at  the  head  of  eight  hundred  htMrfe* 
ineny  each  of  whom  carried  a  fack  of  gunpowder  behind  him,  and  tw6 
quarters  of  bacon.  With  this  fmall  force  he  made  a  fudden  and  un- 
expeded  irruption  into  the  Englifh  camp^  and^  furmounting  aM 
fcfiflance,  advanced  to  the  foilee  of  the  town,  where  each  boifetruu^ 
threw  dowA  his  burden.  They  immediately  returned  at  the  gallom 
•  Polyd,  Yirp  UU  S7»    Bdeirion  itbi  t-^.  .    •    •  ,     *  *  ^ 
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and  were  (b  fortunate  as  again  to  break  tlicough  the  Englifh,  and  to 
fiiffer  little  or  nojofe  intbis  dangerous  attempt*. 

But  the  Englifli  had,  foon  after,  full  revenge  for  the  infult.    Henry  • 
had  received  intciligcnce  of  the  approach  of  the  French  horfe,  who 
had  advanced  to  proted  another  incurfion  of  Fontrailles ;  and  he  Or-  * 
dered  fome  troops  to  pafs  the  Lis,  in  order  to  pppofe  them.     The 
Czvdilry  of  France,  though  they  confifted  chiefly  of  gentlemen  who 
had  behaved  with  great  gallantry  in  many  defperate  a£l:ions  in  Italy, 
were,  on  •  fight  of  the  enemy,  feized  with  fo  unaccountable  a  panic, 
that  they  immediately  took  to '  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the 
Engliihk     The  duke  of  Longueville,  who  commanded  the  French, 
Buiti  d'Amboife,  Clermont,  Imbercourt,  the  chevalier  Bayard,  and 
many  other  officers  of  diftin<^ion,  were  made  prifoners-f.     This* 
a£Uon,  or  rather  route,'  is  fometimes  called  the  battle  of  Guf negate, 
from  the  place  where  it  was  fought ;  but  more  commonly  the  BattU 
ifSpurs^  becaufe  the  French,  that  day,  made  more  ufe  of  their  (pura 
than  of  their  fwords  or  military  weapons. 

After  fo  confiderable  an  advantage,  the  king,  who  was  atthe  head 
df  a  complete  army  of  above  fifty  tKoufand  men,  might  have  made  in- 
Curfions  to  the  gates  of  Paris,  and  fpread  confufion  and  defolatioh  every 
where.  It  gave  Lewis  great  joy,  when  he  heard  that  the  Englifli, 
iaftead  of  pufhing  their  Victory,  and  attacking  the  difmayed  troops  of 
France,  returned  to  the  fiege  of  fo  inconfiderable  a  place  as  Teroiiane. 
The  governors  were  obliged,  foon  after,  to  capitulate ;  and  Henry 
found  his  acquifitton  of  fo  little  moment,  though  gained  at  the  expence 
of  fome  blood,  and  what,  in  his  prefent  circumflanccs,  was  more  im- 
portant^ of  much  valuable  time,  that  be  immediately  denioliihed  the 
fortifications.  The  anxieties  of  the  French  were  again  revived  with 
regard  to  the  motions  of  the  Englifh.  The  Swifs,  at  the  fame  time, 
had  entered  Burgundy  with  a  formidable  army,  and  laid  fiege  to 
Dijon,  which  was  in  no  condition  to  refift  them.  Ferdinand  him* 
felf,  though  he  had -made  a  truce  with  Lewis,  feemed  difpofed  to  lay 
hdd  of  every  advantage  which  fortune  fhouid  prefent  to  him. 
Scarcely  ever  was  the  French  monarchy  in  greater  danger,  or  lefs  ia 
a  condition  to  defend  itfelf  agaiiift  thole  powerfiil  armies,  which  on 
every  fide  aflailed  or  threatened  it.  Even  many  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Paris,  who  believed  themfelves  expofed  to  the  rapacity  and  violence 
ef  the  enemy,  began  to  diflodge,  without  knowing  what  place  could 
a£Ford  them  greater  fecurity. 

But  Lewis  was  extricated  from  his-  prefent  difficulties  by  the  ma- 
nifold blunders  of  his  enemies.  The  Swifs  allowed  themiblves  to  be 
feduced  into  a  negotiation  by  Tremoille,  governor  of  Burgundy;  and, 
tirithout  making^  enquiry  whether  that  nobleman  had:  any  powers  to 
treat,  they  accepted  of  the  conditions  which  he  oflered  them. 
Tremoille,  who  knew  that  he  ihould  be  difavowed  by  his  mafter, 

*  Hift,  de  Chev.  •  Bayard,  chap.  57.  Memoires  de  Bellai.  f  Memoires  de 
BcUai,  Uv.u    l^olydgre  Virgil,  Uv.  a;.    Holliaglhcd,  p«  Saa.    Herbert.      ' 

*    .  ^  D  ftipulated 
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fiipulated  whatever  diey  were  pleaded  to  demand ;  and  thought  biin«* 
fell  happy,  at  the  expence  of  fome  payments  and  very  kurge  promifes^ 
tO|pt  rid  of  fo  formidable  an  enemy*. 

The  medfures  of  Henry  ihowed  equal  ignorance  in  the  art  of  war 
with  that  of  the  Swifs  in  negotiation.  Tournay  was  a  great  and 
rich  city,  which,  though  it  lav  within  the  frontiers  of  Flanders,  be- 
longed to  France,  and  afforded  the  troops  of  that  Idngdom  ^psJ&gc 
into  the  heart  of  the  Netherlands.  Maximilian,  wIk>  was  defirous 
of  freenig  his  grandfon  from  fo  troublefome  a  neighbour,  adviled 
Henry  to  lay  flese  to  the  place  ;  and  the£ngliih  monarch,  not  con* 
fideriiig  that  fucn  an  acquifition  nowile  advanced  his  conq^efb  ia 
France,  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  follow  this  interefted  counie!.  The 
city  of  Tournay,  by  its  ancient  charters,  being  exempted  firom  tlie 
burden  of  a  garrifon,  the  burshers,  againft  the  remonrarance  of  thetr 
fovereign,  flrenuoufly  infiiled  on  maintaining  this  dangerous  privi« 
lege ;  and  they  engaged,  by  tbemfelves,  to  nudce  a  vigorous  defiam 
againfl  the  enemy  f .  Their  courage  fidled  them  vAicn  matters  came 
to  trial ;  and^  after  a  few  dsm  fiege,  the  place  was  funenden^  to  the 
Engllfh.  The  bifhop  of  Tournay  was  latdv  dead )  and,  as  a  new 
biihop  was  already  eleded  by  the  chapter,  but  not  inftalled  in  his 
offic^  the  king  beftowed  the  adminiibration  of  the  fee  on  his  fii* 
vourite  Wolfey,  andput  him  in  inunediate  pofleffion  of  the  revenues^ 
which  were  confiderable  %.  Hearing  of  the  retreat  of  the  Swift,  and 
obferving  the  feafon  to  be  fiur  advanced,  he  thought  proper  to  retum 
to  England ;  and  he  carried  the  greater  part  of  his  army  with  him. 
Succeb  had  attended  him  in  every  enterprize }  and  his  youthhil  mind 
was  much  elevated  with  this  feeming  profperity  i  but  all  men  of 
judgment,  comparing  the  advantages  of  his  fituation  with  his  progreft, 
nis  expence  with  his  acquifitions,  were  convinced  that  this  campaign^ 
fo  much  vaunted,  was  in  reality  both  ruinous  and  inglorious  to 
him§. 

Tne  {ucceft  which,  during  this  fommer,  had  attended  Hesry^s 
arms  in  the  North,  was  much  more  decifive.  The  kingof  Scotliand 
had  aifianbled  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom ;  and,  having  pofled 
die  Tweed  with  a  brave,  though  a  tumultuary  army  of  above  fifty 
Aoufand  men,  he  ravaged  thofe  parts  of  Northumberland  which  lay 
neareft  that  river,  and  he  employed  himielf  in  taking  the  caftles  of 
Norham,  EtaL  Werke,  Ford,  and  other  places  of  fmall  import* 
ance.  Lady  Ford,  being  taken  prifona*  in  her  caiUe,  was  pre- 
fented  to  James,  and  fo  gained  on  the  affe^ons  of  the  prince,  that  he 
wafkd  in'pleaAire  the  critical  time  which,  during  the  aUence  of  hi^ 
enemy,  he  fhould  have  employed  in  pufhing  his  conquefts.  His 
troops,  lying  in  a  barren  countr}^,  where  they  foon  confumed  all  the 
provifions,  began  to  be  pinched  with  hunger  i  and,  as  the  audiority  of 
the  prince  was  feeble,  and  military  difcipline^  during  that  age,  ex* 

*  Mcm<»rcf  ^u  Marefchal  de  Fleorani^ei,  BelUriau,  lib.  14.  t  Bidnairei  dt 
lUiuit>Scs«       t  Strypc'ft  Mc]Botia]i>  voL  i,  p.  4,  d.       J  Gnicdardini. 
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tremefy  relaxed)  many  of  diem  luid  ftolen  from  the  camp,  and  retired 
homewards.  Meanwhile^the  ead  of  Surrev,  having  colle£led  a  force 
4>f  twenty-fix  thoufiuid  men,  of  wfaiph  five  tnoufand  had  been  fent  over 
from  the  king*s  army  in  France^  marched  to  die  defence  of  the  coun- 

Sfy  and  approached  the  Scots;,  who  lay  oniome  high  ground  near  the 
h  of -Cheviot.  The  river  Till  ran  between  the  armies,  and  pre« 
vented  an  engagement :  Surrey,  therefore,  fent  a  herald*  to  the  Scot- 
tiih  camp,  challenging  the  enemy  to  defcend  into  the  plain  of  Mil- 
fidd,  which  lay  towards  the  fixnh ;  and  there,  appointing  a  day  for 
ihe  combat,  to  try  their  valour  on  equal  ground.  As  he  received  no 
^tisfaAory  aofwer,  he  made  a  feint  of  marching  towards  Berwick  ; 
as  if  he  intended  to  enter  Scotland,  to  lay  wafte  the  borders,  and  cut 
off  the  provifions  of  the  enemy.  The  Scottifli  army,  jn  order  to 
prevent  his  purpole,  put  ihemfelves  in  motion ;  and  having  fet  fire  to 
the  huts  in  which  they  had  quartered,  diey  defcended  from  the  hillt. 
Surrey,  taking  advantage  of  the  fmoke,  which  was  blown  towards 
him,  and  which  concealed  his  m<^ements,  pafied  the  Till  with  his 
artillery  and  vanguard  at  the  bridge  of  Twifel^  and  fent  the  reft  of  his 
army  to  feek  a  ford  higher  up  the  river. 

An  engagement  was  now  become  inevitable,  and  both  fides  pre- 
pared for  it  with  tranquillity  and  order^.  The  Endifh  divided  their 
arm^  into  two  lines  ;  lord  Howard  led  the  main  body  of  the  firft  line^ 
fir  Kdmond  Howard  the  right  wing,  fir  Marmad^ke  Conftable  the 
left.  Tlie  earl  of  Surrey,  himfelf,  commanded  the  main  body  of  the 
fecond  line,  lord  Dacres  the  right  wing,  fur  Edward  Stanley  the  lefb 
The  front  of  the  Scots  prefented  three  divifions  to  the  enemy:  the 
middle  was  led  by  the  king  himfelf:  the  right  by  the  earl  c^  Huntley, 
aiEfted  by  lord  Hiune :  the  left  by  the  earls  of  Lenox  and  Argyle.  A 
fourd)  divifion,  under  the  earl  of  Bothwel,  made  ^  body  of  referve. 
Huntley  beean  the  battle ;  and  after  a  fharp  conflid  put  to  flight  the 
kft  wing<xthe  En^ifli,  and  chafed  them  off  the  field:  but,  on  re^ 
jtuming  from  the  purfuit^  hp  found  the  whole  Scottifh  army  in  great 
diforder.  The  divifion  under  Lenox  and  Ar^yle,  elated  witn  the  fac- 
(x&  of  the  other  w^i^gi  had  broken  their  raiuu,  and,  notwithftanding 
the  remonftrances  and  entre^ies  pf  La  Motte,  die  French  ambalTador, 
had  niflied  headlong  upon  d^e  enemy.  Not  only  fir  Edmond  How- 
ardf  at  the  hoid  of  ifis  divifion,  received  them  with  ereat  valour ;  but 
Dacres^  who  como^uided  in  the  ^cpnd  line,  wheeling  about  during 
the  afhpn,  fell  upon  their  rear,  and  put  them  to  the  fword  without 
refinance.  The  divifion  under  James,  and  that  under  Bothwel, 
animated  by  the  valour  of  their  leaders,  ftill  made  head  againft  the 
£ngliih,  and,  throwing  themfelves  into  a  circle,  protrafled  the 
^on,  till  night  fi^parated  the  combatants.  The  vi£toiV  feemed  yet 
undecid^,  and  the'  numbers  that  fell  on  each  fide  were  i^eariy  equal, 
sunpimdng  to  above  five  thoufand  men :  but  the  morning  discovered 

*  Bochaoaiiy  Ub.  13.    prWDinond.    Herbert.    Polydore  Virgil^  Ii(»«  s;.    Stow^ 
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where  the  advantage  lay.    The  Englifli,  had  loft  onl v  perfons  of  finall 
note ;  but  the  flower  of  the  Scottiih  nobility  had  fallen  in  battle,  and 
their  king  himfelf,  after  the  mod  diligent  enquiry,  could  no  where  be 
found.   In  fearching  the,$eld,  the  Englifh  met  with  a  dead  body  which 
refembled  him,  and  was  arrayed  in  a  fimilar  habit  \  and  they  put  it  in 
a  leaden  coffin  and  fent  it  to  London.    During  fome  time  it  was  kept 
unburied ;  becaufe  James  died  under  fentence  of  excommunication,  on 
account  of  his  confederjicy  with  France,  and  his  oppofition  to  the  holy 
fee  * :  but,  upon  Henry's  application,  who  pretended  that  this  prince 
bad,  in  the  inftant  before  his  death,  difcovered  figns  of  repentance, 
aWolution  was  given  him,  and  his  body  was  interred^     The  Scots, 
however,  ftill  alferted  that  it  was  not  James's  body  which  was  found 
on  the  field  of  battle,  but  that  of  one  Elphinfton,  who  had  been  arrayed 
in  arms  refembling  their  king's,  in  order  to  divide  the  attention  of  the 
Englifli,  and  ihare  the  danger  with  his  mafter.    Jt  was  believed  that 
James  had  been  feen  croffing  the  Tweed  at  Kelfo  ^  and  fome  imagined 
that  he  had  been  killed  by  the  vailais  of  lord  Hume^  whom  that  no- 
bleman had  infiigated  to  commit  fo  enormous  a  crime.     But  the  po^ 
piilace  entertained  the  opinion  that  he  was  ftill  alive,  and,  having  &• 
cretly  gone  in  pilgrimage  to  the  Holy  Land,  would  foon  return  and 
take  pofleflion  of  the  throne.    Tbi^  fond  conceit  was  long  entertained 
among  the  Scots* 

The  king  of  Scotland  and  moft  of  his  chief  nobles  being  flain  in  the 
field  of  Flouden,  fo  this  battle  was  called,  an  inviting  opportunity  was 
oftered  to  Henry  of  gaining  advantages  over  that  kingdom,  peihaps  of 
reducing  it  to  fubje(!lion.  But  he  difcovered,  on  this  occafion,  a 
mind  truly  great  and  generous.     When  the  queen  of  Scotland,  Mar- 

fraret,  who  was  created  regent  during  the  infancy  of  her  fon,  applied 
or  peace,  he  readilv  granted  it ;  and  took  compailion  of  the  helpleis 
condition  of  his  fitter  and  nephew.     The  earl  of  Surrey,  who.  had 

Sined  him  fo  great  a  victory,  was  reftored  to  the  title  of  duke  of  Nor- 
k,  which  had  been  forfeited  by  his  father  for  engaging  on  the  fide  of 
Richard  IIL  Lofd  Howard  was  honoured  with  the  ti^le  of  earl  of 
Surrey,  §ir  Charles  Brandon,  the  king's  favourite,  whom  he  had 
before  created  vifcount  Lifle,  was  now  raifed  to  the  dignity  of  duke 
of  Suffolk.  Wplfey.  who  was  both  his  favourite  and  his  minifter, 
was  created  bifti'op  or  Lincoln,  Lord  Herbert  obtained  the  tide  of 
c^l  of  Worcefter.     Sir  Edward  Stanley  that  of  lord  Monteagle. 

Though  peace  yyith'  Scotland  gave  Heriry  fecurity  on  that  fsdc, 
and  enabled  hjni  to  profecute,  in  tf anqi^lUity,  his  enterprife  againft 
'  France,  fome  other  incidents  had  happened,  which  more  than  coun- 
terbalanced this  fprtupate  event,  and  ferved  to  open  his  eyes  witli 
regard  to  the  rafbhefs  of  aii  imder  caking  into  which  bis  youth  and 
hich  fortune  had  betrayed  him. 

Lewis,  fully  fenfible  of  the  dangerous  fituation  to  which  his  king- 
dom  had  been  reduced  during  the  former  campaign^  was  refolycd, 

•  Bucbaoani  lib.  13.    Bcrbcit. 
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by  every  expedient)  ta  prevent  the  return  of  like  perils^  and  to  breaic 
the  cQWsderacy  of  his  enemies.  The  pope  was  nowife  difpofed  to 
pufh  the  French  to  extremity ;  and,  provided  they  did  not  return  to. 
take  poileffion  of  Milan,  his  interefts  rather  led  him  to  preferve  the 
balance  among  the  contending  parties.  He  accepted,  therefore,  of 
Lewis's  offer  to  renounce  the  council  of  Lyons ;  and  he  took  off  the 
ejccominiinication  which  his  predeceffor  and  h^mfelf  had  fulminated 
againft  that  king  and  his  kingdom.  Ferdinand  was  now  faft  de-> 
dining  in  years ;  and  as  he  entertained  no  farther  ambition  than 
that  of  keeping  pofieffion  of  Navarre,  which  he  had  fubdued  by  his 
arms  and  policy,  he  readily  hearkened  to  the  propoials  of  Lewis 
for  prolonging  the  truce  another  year ;  and  he  even  (hewed  an  in- 
clination of  forming  a  more  intimate  connexion  with  that  monarch. 
Lewis  had  dropped  hints  of  his  intention  to  marry  his  fecond  daughter 
Renee,  either  to  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  or  his  brother  Ferdinand, 
both  of  them  grandfons  of  the  Spaniih  monarch ;  and  he  declared 
bis  refolution  of  bcftowing  on  her,  as  her  portion,  his  claim  to  the 
dutchy  of  Milan.  Ferdinand  not  only  embraced  thcfe  prppofals  with 
joy;  but  alfo  engaged  the  emperor,.  Maximilian,  in  the  fame  views, 
and  procured  his  acceffion  to  a  treaty,  which  opened  fo  inviting  a 
profpei5l  of  aggrandifmg  their  common  grandchildren. 

When  Henry  was  informed  of  Ferdinand's  renewal  of  the  truce 
with  Lewis,  he  fell  into  a  violent  rage,  and  loudly  complained,  that 
bis  fathcr*in-law  had  firft,  by  high  promifes  and  profeffions,  engaged  . 
bim  in  enqii^y  with  France,  and  afterwards,  without  giving  him  the 
)eaft  wiping)  had  now  again  facrificed  his  interefts  to  his  own  felfiih 
purpofes,  ^d  had  left  bim  expofed  alone  to  all  the  danger  and  ex- 
pence  of  the  war.     In  proportion  to  his  eafy  credulity,  and  his  un- 
fufpecling  reliance  on  Ferdinand,  was  the  vehemence  with  which  he 
exclaimed  againft  the  treatment  which  he  met  with ;  and  he  threaten- 
ed fcvenge  for  this  egregious  treachery  and  breach  of  faith  *.     But 
he  loft  all  patience  when  informed  of  the  other  negotiation  by  which 
Maximilian  was  alfo  feduced  from  his  alliance,  and  in  which  propo- 
-  fals  had  been  agreed  to,  for  the  marriage  of  the  prince  of  Spain  with 
^hc  daughter  of  France.     Charles,  during  the  life-time  of  the  late 
king,  had  been  affianced  to  Mary,  Henry's  younger  fifter;  and,  as 
the  prince  now  approached  the  age  of  puberty,  the  king  had  ex«*. 
peSed  the  immediate  completion  of  the  marriage,  and  the  honour-^ 
able  fettlement  of  a  fitter,  for  whom  he  had  entertained  a  tender  affcc- 
.tioQ.     Such  a  complication,  therefore,  of  injuries  gave  him  the 
higheft  difpleafure,  and  infpired  him  with  a  defire  of  expreiiing  bis 
fjiidain  towards  thofe  who  had  impofed  on  his  youth  and  inexperience^ 
and  had  abufed  his  too  great  facility. 

The  duke  of  Longuev'dle,  who  had  been  made  prifoner  at  the 
battle  of  Guinegate,  and  who  was  ftill  detained  in  England,  wa$ 
Kad;^  to  take  advantage  of  all  thefe  difpofitions  of  Henry,  in  order 

*  f  cuos  dt  AD^ia,  £piO.  ^45,  ^46. 
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to  procure  a  peace,  and  even  an  alliance,  which  he  kaew  to  be  paCr 
^Dately  defired  by  his  matter.  He  reprefented  to  the  king>  that 
Anne,  queen  of  France,  being  lately  dead,  a  door  was  thereby  opened 
for  an  affinity  which  might  tend  to  the  advantage  of  both  kii^oins, 
and  which  would  ferve  to  terminate  bonouraUy  all  the  diTCrences 
between  ^em:  that  (he  had  left  Lewis  no  male  children;  and  as  he 
bad  evpr  entertained  a  ftron^  defire  of  having  heirs  to  the  crown, 
no  marriage  feemed  more  fuitable  to  hiqfi  than  that  with  the  princeis 
of  En^nd,  whofe  vouth  and  beauty  afforded  the  moft  flattering 
hopes  m  that  pafticular:  tijat,  though  the  marriage  of  a  pnncefi  <? 
fixtcen  with  a  king  of  iifty-three  might  feem  unfuitable,  yet  die  other 
advantages  attending  the  alliance  were  more  than  a  futtcient  com- 
peniation  for  this  inequality:  and  that  Henry,  in  loofening  his  con- 
nejcions  with  Spain,  fjrom  which  be  had  never  reaped  any  advantage, 
wpuld  contrad  a  dc^e  affinity  with  I^wis,  a  prince  wIks  through 
his  wholp  life,  had  invariably  mainlined  t^e  j^hsuradier  of  probity  an<t 
honour. 

As  Henry  ib^med  tQ  Ijearken  tp  this  difcourfe  lyith  willing  ears, 
I^ngueville  infojrmed  his  maftef  of  the  probability  which  be  cGfco? 
yered  of  bringing  the  matter  to  ^  happy  conclufion;  and  he  received 
fiill  powers  tor  negotiating  the  tre^y.  T})e  articles  were  eafily 
adjufted  between  the  monarchs.  Leifis  agreed  that  Toumay 
ihould  i-emain  in  the  hands  of  tl^e  fngliih;  that  Richard  de  la  Pole 
ihould  be  baniflied  to  Metz,  there  to  live  on  a  penfipn  i^gned  him 
by  Lewis;  t]|at  Henry  ihould  receive  pajrment  of  a  imllion  of 
crowns,  being  the  arrears  due  by  treaty  to  his  father  and  himielf ; 
and  that  the  princefs  Mary  fiioifld  bring  four  h^ndced  thouian^ 
crowns  as  her  portion,  and  enjoy  as  large  a  jointure  as  any  oueen 
of  France,  even  the  former,  Who  was  beireis  of  Britanny.  The 
two  princes  alfo  aereed  on  the  fuccours  with  which  they  fliould 
mutually  fupply  each  other,  ii)  cafe  either  qf  them  v^efe  attacked  by 
an  enemy*. 

In  confequence  of  this  treaty,  Mary  was  feof  over  to  France  with 
a  fplendid  retinue,  and  Lewis  met  W  at  Abbevi^e,  where  the 
efpouials  were  celebrated.  He  was  enchanted  with  the  beauty, 
grace,  and  numerous  accomp)ifhments  of  tl^  young  princeft ;  and^ 
being  naturally  of  sui  amorous  difpofttion,  v^iiich  his  advanced  age 
had  not  entirely  cocked,  he  was  feduced  into  fuch  a  couffe  of  gaiety 
and  pleafure,  as  proved  very  unfuitable  to  his  declining  ftate  t^ 
health  f.  He  dioJ  in  lefs  than  three  months  after  the  marriage,  to 
the  extreme  regret  of  the  Frpnch  natjon,  who,  fenfible  of  his  tender;: 
concern  for  their  welfare,  ^ve  him,*  with  one  voice,  die  i^oooiirable 
appellation  o(  father  of  bis  people. 

Francis,  duke  of  Angoulcme,  a  youth  of  one  and  twenty^  who^ 
bad  married  Lewis's  eldeft  dau^ter,  (ucceeded  him  on  the  throne; 
and|  by  his  adivity,  valour,,  generofity,  and  other  virtues,  gave  prog- 

•  Da  riUct.        t  Brao^^  Sloge  4e  I.outs  XII. 
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nottkg  of  a  happy  and  ^oriojos  reign.  Hiia  young  monarch  had 
been  extremely  ftruck  with  the  charms  of  the  Engliih  princefs  } 
and,  even  during  his  predeceflbr's  life-dtoie,  had  paid  her  fiich  affi« 
duous  cotirti  as  made  fome  of  his  friends  apprehend  that  he  had  en^ 
tertained  views  of  gallantry  towards  her.  But  being  warned  ifaat^ 
by  indulging  this  paffion>  he  might  probably  exclude  himfelf  from 
the  throne,  he  forbore  all  farther  addrefles ;  and  even  watched  the 
young  dowager  with  a  very  careful  ey^  during  the  firfl  months  of 
her  widowhood.  Charles  Brandon,  duke  of  SuflSolk,  was,  at  that 
time»  in  the  court  of  France,  the  mofl  comdy  perfonage  of  his  time^ 
and  the  moil  accomplifhed  in  all  the  exercifes,  which  wete  then 
thought  to  befit  a  courtier  and  a  foUier.  He  was  Henry's  chief  fit- 
vourite^  and  that  monarch  had  even  once  entertained  thoughts  of 
marrying  Jiim  to  his  ftfter,  and  had  given  indulgence  to  the  mutu^ 
paAon  which  took  place  between  them.  The  queen  afked  SuflMk^ 
whetho:  he  had  now  the  courage*  without  farther  reflexion,  to 
dpouie  her  I  And  (he  told  him,  that  her  brodier  would  more  eafily 
forgive  him  (or  not  afking  his  conient^  than  for  adin^  contrary  to 
his  pfdecs.  Suffolk  dedinod  not  fo  inviting  an  afkri  andttieir 
nuptials  were  fecretly  celebrated  at  Paris.  Francis,  who  was  pleafed 
with  this  marriage,  as  it  prevented  Henry  from  forming  any  power- 
ful alliance  by  means  of  his  fifter*,  interpoied  his  good  offices  in 
appeafing  him :  and  even  Wolfe)r,  having  entertained  no  jealoufy  of 
Suffolk^  who  was  content  to  participate  m  the  king's  pkafurcs,  and 
had  oo  ambition  to  engage  in  public  bufinefs,  was  adive  in  recon- 
ciling the  king  to  his  fifter  and  brother-in-biwrand  he  obtained 
them  permiffion  tp  return  to  England. 

The  numerous  enemies  whoin  WoUey's  fodden  elevation,  his  sif.* 

piring  charai^r,  and  his  haughty  deportment  had  raifed  him,  feryed 

only  to  rivet  him  fafbr  in  Henry's  confidence ;  who  valued  hinsfdf 

on  fupportin^  the  choice  which  he  had  madey  and  who  wi^  incapable 

of  yielding  either  to  the  murmurs  of  the  people,  or  to  the  difcontents 

t)(  the  great.    That  artful  prelate  likewife,  well  acquainted  with  th^ 

king's  imperious  temper,  concealed  from  him  the  abfolute  afcendant 

which  he  had  acquired;  and  while  he  fecretly  direAed  all  public 

councils,  he  ever  pretended  a  blind  fubmiifion  to  the  will  and  author 

rity  o(  his  mafter*  By  entering  into  the  king's  j^eafures,  he  prcferved 

hia  affe^on ;  by  condu^ng  his  bufinefs,  he  gratified  his  indolence  ; 

and  by  his  unlixnited  complaifance  in  bcMth  capacities,  he  prevented 

all  thatjealoufy  to  which  his  exorbitant  acquifitions,  and  his'Q)lendid 

oftentatious  train  of  life,  ihouid  naturdly  have  ei^en  birth.     The 

archbifhopric  of  York  falling  vacant  by  the  death  of  Bambridge,Wol- 

fey  was  promoted  to  that  fee,  and  rejigned  the  bifhopric  of  Lincoln. 

Befides  enjoying  the  adminiftiation  of  Tournay,  he  |ot  pofieffion,  on 

cafy  leafes,  of  the  revenues  of  Bath,  Worcefler,  and  Hereford,  bifhop- 

rics  iiUed  by  Italians,  who  were  allowed  to  refide  abroad)  and  who 

f  ?ctnu  dc  Anglcria,  Epia,  ^4^. 
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were  glad  to  compound  for  this  indulgence,  byyieMirig  aconfiderable 
fhare  of  their  income.  He  held  in  comitiendam  the  abbey  of  St. 
Albans,  and  many  other  church  preferments.  He  was  even  allowed 
to  unite  with  the  lee  of  York,  firii  that  of  Durham,  next  that  of  Win«- 
chefter ;  and  there  feemed  to  be  no  end  of  his  acqatfitions.  His 
farther  advancement  in  .ecclefiaftical  dignity  ferved  him  as  a  pretence 
for  engroffing  ftili  more  revenues  :  the  ^o^,  obferviitg'his  great  in- 
fluence  over  the  king,  was  defirous  of  engaging  him  in  his  interefts^ 
and  created  him  a  cardinal.  No  churchman,  under  colour  of  ex- 
a^ng  re(pe£t  to  religion,  ever  carried  to  a  greater  height  ^he  ftate 
and  dignity  of  that  character.  His  train  confifted  of  eight  hundred 
ieiyants,  of  whom  many  were  knights  and  gentlemen :  fome  even  of 
the  nobility  put  their  children  into  his  family  as  a  place  of  education ; 
and  in  order  to  gain  them  favour  with  their  patron,  allowed  them  to 
bear  offices  as.  bis  fervants.  Whoever  was  diftinguiflied  by  any  art  or 
icience  paid  court  to  the  cardinal;  and  none  paid  court  in  vain. 
Literature,  w^ich  was  then  in  its  in&ncy,  found  in  him  a  generous 
patron  ^  and  both  by  his  public  inftitutions  and  private  bounty,  he 
gavd  encouragement  to  every  branch  6f  erudition  *.  Not  omitent 
with  this  uiunificence,  which  gained  him  the  approbation  of  the  wife, 
he  ftrove  to  daazle  the  eyes  of  the  populace,  by  the  fplendour  of  his 
equipage  and  furnicure,  the  coftly  embroidery  ot  his  li vcfries,  the  luftre 
of  his  apparel.  He  was  the  firft  .  clergyman  in  England  that  wore 
filk  and  gold,  not  only.txn  his  habit,  but  alfo  on  his  faddles  and  the 
trappings  of  his  hories  f .  He  cauied  his  cardi  nal's  hat  to  be  borne  ak>ft 
by  a  perfon  of  rank }  and  when  he  came  to  the  king's. chapel,  would 
permit  it  to  be  laid  on  no  place  but  the  altar.  A  prieiV,  the  talleft 
smd  moft  comely  he  could 'find,  carried  before  him  a  pillar  of  filver, 
on  whbfe  top  was  placed  a  crofs  :  but  not  fatisfied  with  this  parade^ 
to  which  h|e  thought  himfelf  entitled  as  cardinal,  he  provided  another 
prieft  of  equ^  ftatuteand  beauty,  who  marched  along,  bearing  the 
crofs  of  York,' even  in  the  diocefe  of  Canterbury ;  contrary  to  the 
ancient  rule  and  the  agreement  between  the  prelates  of  thefe  rival 
ieesit.  The. 'people  made  merry  with  the  cardinal's  oftentation; 
and  faid  they  were  now  fenfible,  that  one  crucifix  alone  was  not  fuf- 
ficient  for  the  .expiation  of  his  tins  and  offences. 

Warham,  chancellor  and  irchbifhop  of  Canterbury,  a  man  of  a 
moderate  temper,  averfe  to  all  difputes,  chofe  rather  to  retire  from 
public  employment,  than  maintain  an  unequal  contefl  with  the  haughty 
cardinal.  He  refigned  his  office  of  chancellor ;  and  the  great  feal 
was  immediately  delivered  to  Wolfey.  If  this  new  accumulation  of 
dignity  increafed  his  enemies,  it  alfo  fenred  to  exalt  his  perfonal  charac- 
ter, and  prove  the  extent  of  his  capacity.  A  {kr\&  adminiftration  of 
juflice  took  place  during  his  enjoyment  of  this  high  office ;  and  no 
chancellor  ever  difcovered  greater  impartiality  in  his  deciiions,  deeper 

*  Knha.  Epift.  lib.  t.  epift.  i.  lib;  i£.  epift.  $''       ^  Polydore  Virgil,  lib.  s;. 
Stowc,  p.  ^oi.    HoUingOicdi  p.  8^7.        %  PaI>4ore  Virgil,  lib.  a;. 
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penetration  of  judgment,  or  more  enlarged  knowledge  of  law  and 
equity*. 

The  duke  ot  Norfolk,  finding  the  king's  money  almoft  entirely 
exhaufted  byprojefts  and  pleafures,  while  his  inclination  for  expence 
ftill  continued^  was  glad  to  refi^n  his  office  of  treafurer,  and  retire 
from  court.  His  rival,  Fox,  bifhopof  Winchefter,  reaped  no  ad- 
vantage from  his  abfence ;  but  partly  overcome  byyears  and  infirmi- 
ties, partly  difgufted  at  the  afcendant  acquired  by  Wolfey,  withdrew 
himfelf  wholly  to  the  care  of  his  diocefe.  The  diike  of  Suffolk  had 
alfo  taken  offence  that  the  king,  by  the'cardinal's  perfuafion,  had  re-* 
fufed  to  pay  a  debt  which  he  had  contracted  during  his  reiidence  ia 
France  j  and  he  thenceforth  affe^ed  to  live  in  privAcy.  Thefe  in-, 
cidents  left  Wolfey  to  enjoy,  without  a  rival,  the  whole  power  and 
fevour  of  the  king ;  and  they  put  into  his  hands  every  kind  of  au- 
thority. In  vain  did  Fox,  before  his  retirement^  warn  the  king 
^  not  to  fuffer  the  fervant  to  be  greafer  thart  his  matter  :'*  Henry 
replied,  **  that  he  well  knew  bow  to  retain  all  his  fubjefts  in  obe-' 
dience  \**  but  he  continued  ftill-  an  unlimited  deferenc!^  in  every 
thing  to  the  directions  and  counfels  of  the  cardinal. 

The  public  tranquillity  was  fo  well  eftablifhed  in  England,  the 
obedience  of  the  people  To  entire,  the  general  adminiitration  of 
juttice  by  the  cardinal's  means  f  fo  exaCjb,  that  no  domeftic  occur*- 
rence  happened  conflderable  enough  to  difturb  the  repofe  of  the  king 
and  his  minifter :  die^  °^^S^^  ^^^^  ^^^  difpenfed  with  giving  any 
ftri£b  attention  to  foreign  affairs,  were  it{K>iBbIefor  men  to  enjoy  any 
fituation  in  abfolute  tranquillity,  or  abftain  from  projeCb  ana  enter-, 
prifes,  however  fruitlefs  and  unneceffary.  • 

The  will  of  the  hteking  of  Scotland,  who  left  his  widow  regent 
of  the  kingdom,  and  the  vote  of  the  convention  of  ftates,  v^ch 
confirmed  that  deftination)  had  exprefsly  limited  her  au&ority  to  the 
condition  of  her  remaining  unmarried  % :  but  notwithfhuiding  this  li- 
mitation, a.few  months  s^ter  her  hufband's  death,  Ihe  efpoufcd  the 
earl  of  Angus,  of  the  name  of  Douglas,  a  voung  nobleman  of  great  , 
familv  and  promifing  hopes.  Some  of  tne  nobility  now  propofed 
the  eliding  of  Angus  to  the  regency,  and  recommended  this  choice 
as  the  moft  likely  iQ^ns  of  preierving  peace  with  England :  but  the 
jealoufy  of  the  great  ^milies,  and  the  fear  of  exalting  the  Douglaies, 
begat  oppofition  to  this  meafure.  Lord  Hume,  in  particular,  «the 
moft  powerful  chieftain  in  the  kingdom^  inflfted  on  recalling  the 
duke  of  Albany,  fon  to  a  brother  of  James  HI.  who  had  been^a^ 
nilhed  into  France,  and  who,  having  there  married,  had  left  pofterity 
that  were  the  next  heirs  to  the  crown,  and  the  neareft  relations  to 
their  young  fovereign.  Albany,  though  firft  prince  of  the  bloody  , 
had  never  been  in  Scotland,  was  totally  unacquainted  with  the  man- 
ners of  the  people,  ignorant  of  their  fituation,  unpraAifed  in  their 

*  Sir  Thonus  More.    Stowe,  p.  504.        f  Erafm.  lib.  a.  epift.  i.   Cavtodifh.  HalL 
f  9i»cbaiuu,  lib.  .14.    Drummond,  .Hcxbcrt/ 
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language ;  yet  fuch  was  the  favour  attending  the  French  alliance^ 
and  fp  great  the  authority  of  Hume,  that  this  prince  was  invited  to 
accept  the  reins  of  government,  Francis,  careful  not  to  give  of- 
fence to  the  king  of  England,  detamed  Albany  fome  time  in  France  v- 
but  at  length,  fenfible  how  important  it  was  to  keep  Scotland  in  his 
irttereftsyiie  permitted  him  to  go  over  and  take  poffeffion  of  the  re- 
gency: he  even  renewed  the  ancient  league  with  that  kingdom,. 
tliough  it  implied  fuch  a  clofe  connexionias  might  be  diought  fome- 
what  to  intrench  on  his  alliance  with  England. 

When  the  regent  arrived  in  Scotland,  he  made  inqmries  concerning. 
the  ftate  of  the  country,  and  charaSer  of  the  people  j  and  he  di(-^ 
covered  ac  fcene  with  which  he  was  hitherto  but  little  acquainted. 
That  turbulent  kfngdom,  he  found,   was  rather  to  be  confidcred  as 
a  confederacy,  and  that  not  a  clofe  one,  of  petty  princes,  than  a 
regular  fyftem  of  civil  polity  ;  and* even  the  king,  much  more  a  re- 
gent, po(feffed  an  authority  very  uncertain  and  precarious.  .  Arms 
more  than  laws  prevailed  ;  and  courage,  preferably  to  equity  or 
juftice,   was  the  virtue  moft  valued  and  refpeded.     The  nobility,  in 
whom  the  whole,  power  refided,  werefo  connefted  by  hereditary  al- 
liances, 0¥  fo  divided  by  inveterate  enmities,  that  it  was  impoffible,L 
without  employing  an  armed  force,  either  to  punifli  the  moft  flagrant 
guilt,  or  give  fecurity  to  the  moft  entire  innocence.     Rapine  and 
violence,  when  exercifed  on  a  hoftile  tribe,  inftead  of  making  a 
perfon  odious  among  his  own  clan,  rather  recommended  him  totheic 
cfteem  and  apj^robation  ;  and  by  rendering  hrm  ufeful"  to  the  chief- 
tain, cntrtledhim  to  a  preference  above  his  fellows.  And  though  the 
neceffity  of  mutual  fupport  ferved  as  a  clofe  cement  of  amity  among 
tl\ole  of  the  fame  kindred,  the  fpirit  of  revenge  againft  enemies,  and 
the  defire  of  profecuting  the  deadly  feuds  (fo  they  were  called^  ftilt 
appeared  to  be  paiGons  the  moft  predominant  among  that  uncultivated 
people. 

The  perfons  to  whom  Albany  on  his  arrival  firft  appfied  for  infor- 
mation with  regard  to  the  ftate  of  the  country,  happened  to  be  inve- 
terate ehemies  of  Hume*  J  and  they  reprefented  that  powerful  no- 
bleman as  the  chief  fource  of  public  diforders,  and  the  great  obftacle 
to  the  execution  of  die  laws  and  the  adminiftration  of  Juftice.  Before 
the  authority  of  the  magiftrate  could  te  eftabliflied,  it  was^  neceflary^ 
theyfaidj  to  make  an  example  of  this  great  offender;  and  by  the 
terror  of  hispuhifhment,  teach  alHeffer  criminals  to  pay  relpeft  to 
the  powcrof  their  fovereign.  Albany,  moved  by  thefe  reafons,^'as 
induced  to  forget  Hume's  paft  fervices,  -to  which  he  had  in  a  great 
meafure  been  indebted  for  the  regency  j  and  he  no  longer  bore  to- 
wards him  that  favourable  countenance  with  which  he  was  wont  to 
receive  him.  Hume  perceived  the  alteration,  and  was  nicited,  both 
by  regard  to  his  own  fafety,  and  firom  motives  of  revenge,  to  take 
neafures  in  oppofition  to  the  regent.  He  applied  hi|^lf  to  Angus 
*  Buchanaoi  lib.  i^*^  Drummond* 
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and  the  queen  <IowagQr>  jand  reprefented  to  them  the  danger  to  which 
the  infent  prince  was  expofed  from  the  ambition  of  Albany,  next 
Jieir  to  the  crown,  to  whom  the  ftates  had  imprudently  entrusted  the 
whole  authority  of  government.  By  iiis  perfuafion  Margaret  formed 
jthe  defign  o^  qa^ryuig  ofF  ^he  young  Icing,  and  putting  him  under 
the 'piotediion  of  her  brother;  and  when  chat  confpiracy  was  de« 
^e£ted,  file  iicrfolf,  attended  by  Hume  and  Angus,  withdrew  into 
England,  where  ihe  was  foon  after  delivered  of  a  daughter. 

Henry,  in  order  to  check  the  authority  of  Albany  and  the  French 

j)arty,  gave  encouragement  to  thefe  malcontents,  and  aflured  them 

of  bis  fupport.     Matters  being  afterwards  in  appearance  accommo- 

.dated  between  Hume  and  the  regent,  that  nc^leman  returned  into 

Jiis  own  country;  but  mutual  fufpicions  and  jealoufies  ftill  prevailed. 

He  was  committed  to  cuflody,  under  the  care  of  the  earl  ©f  Arran, 

his  brothernin-law ;  and  was  for  fome  time  detained  :grifoner  in  his 

xraftle.     But  having;  perfuaded  Arran  to  enter  into  the  confpiracy 

with  him,  he  was  allowed  to  make  his  efcape ;  and  he  dpenly  levied 

war  upon  the  regent.     A  new  accommodation  enfued,  not  more 

fincere  than  the  foregoing ;  and  Hume  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  en- 

Jtruft  himfelf,  together  with  his  brother,  into  the  hands  of  that  prince. 

lliey  were  immediately  feized,  committed  to  cuftody,  brought  to 

trial,  condemned  and  executed.     No  legal  crime  was  proved  againft 

thefe  brothers :  it  was  only  sdleged,  that  at  the  hatde  of  Flouden 

they  had  not  done  their  duty  in  fupporting  the  king ;  and  as  this 

backwardnefs  could  not,  from  the  courfe  of  their  paft  life,  be  afcribed 

to  cowardice,  it  was  commonly  jmputed  to  a  more  criminal  motive. 

The  evidence,  however,  of  guilt  produced  againft  them  was  far  from 

Jseing  valid  or  convincing ;  and  the  people^  who  hated  them  while 

living,  were  much  diiFatisfied  with  their  execution. 

Such  violent  remedies  often  produce,  for  fome  time,  a  deceitful 
tranquillity;  but  as  they  deftroy  mutual  <:onfidence,  and  beget  the 
moft  inveterate  animofities,  their  confequences  are  commonly  fatal, 
l>oth  to  the  public  and  to  thofe  who  have  recourfe  to  them.  The 
regent,  however,  took  advantage  of  the  prefent  calm  which  prevailed  ; 
and  being  invited  over  by  the  French  king,  who  was  at  that  time 
willing  to  gratify  Henry,  hc;went  into  France;  and  was  engaged  to 
remain  there  for  fonie  years.  During  the  abfence  of  the  regent,  (uch 
xronfufions  prevailed  in  Scotland,  and  fuch  manual  e«}miiy,  i^apine,  and 
yiolence  among  the  great  families,  that  that  kingdom  was  for  a  long 
time  utterly  difabled,  both  frOm  offending  its  enemies  and  affifting 
it^^lriends.  We  have  carried  on  the  Scottifb  biftpry  fome  years  be- 
yond the  prefent  period ;  that,  as  that  country  had  little  connexion 
with  the  general  fyftcm  of  Europe,  we  might  be  the  lefs  interrupted 
in  the  narration  of  thofe  more  memoi^le  events  which  were 
tranf^fitedin  the  other  kingdoms. 

It  was  forefeen,  that  a  younoj  adivejjri nee  like  Francis,  and  of  fo 
4Qartial  a  difpofition,  would  foon*  employ  the  great  preparations  which 

£)  2  his 
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his  predcccflbr  before  his  death  had  made  for  the  conqueft  of  Milan. 
He  had  been  obferved  even  to  weep  at  the  recital  of  the  military  ex- 
ploits of  Gaftoilde  Foix ;  and  thefe  tears  of  emolation  were  held. to 
befure  prefeges  of  his  future  valour.  He  renewed  the  treaty  which 
Lewis  had  made  wi^  Henry ;  and  having  left  every  thing  fecure  be- 
hind him,  he  marched  his  armies  towards  the  fouth  of  Ftance;  pre- 
tending that  his  fole  purpofe  was  to  defend  his  kingdom  againft  the 
incurfions  of  the  Swifs.  This  formidable  people  ftill  retained  their 
animofity  againft  France ;  and  having  taken  Maximilian,  duke  of 
Milan,  under  their  protedion,  and  in  reality  reduced  him  to  abfolute 
dependance,  they  were  determined,,  from  views  both  of  honour  and 
of  intereft,  to  defend  him  againft  the  invader*.  They  fortified  thcm- 
•  felves  in  all  thofe  valleys  of  the  Alps  through  which  they  thought  the 
French  muft  necefTarily  pafs;  and  when  I'rancis,  with  great  tocrecy, 
induftry,  and  perfeverance,  made  his  entranlre  into  Piedmont  by  an- 
other paflage,  they  were  not  difmayed,  but  defcended  into  the  plain^ 
though  uiV)fovided  with  cavalry,  And  oppofed  themfclves  to  the  pro- 
greis  of  the  French  arms.  At  Marignah,  near  Milan,'  they  fought 
with  Francis  one  of  the  moft  furious  and  beft  contefttd  bactles  that 
is  to  be  niet  with  in  the  hiftory  of  thefe  later  ages;  and  it  required 
all  the  heroic  valout  of  this  prince  to  infpire  his  troops  with  courage 
fufficient  to  refift  the  defperate  ^dTault  of  thofe  mountaineers.  After 
a  bloody  a6Hon  in  the  evening,  ni^ht  and  darktteis  parted  the  com- 
batants; but  next  morning  the  Swifs  renewed  the  attack  with  una- 
bated ardour ;  and  it  was  not  till  they  had  loft  all  their  braveft  troops 
that  they  could  be  prevailed  on  to  retire.  The  field  was  ftrowed  with 
twenty  thoufand  flain  on  both  fide^;  and  the  marefchal  Trivulzio, 
who  had  been  prefent  at  eighteen  pitched  battles,  declared  that  every 
engagement  which  he  had  yet  fecn  was  only  the  play  of  children ; 
the  adtion  of  Marignan  was  a  combat  of  heroes  f  •  After  this  great 
viAory,  the  conqueft  of  the  Milanefe  was  eafy  and  open  to  Francis. 
The  fuccefe  and  glory  of  the  French  monarch  began  to  excite 
jcaloufy  in  Henry;  and  his  rapid  progrefs,  though  in  fo  diftant  a 
country^  was  not  regarded  without  apprehenfions  by  the  Englilh  cii- 
niftry.  Italy  was,  during  that  age,  the  feat  of  religion,  of  literature, 
and  of  commerce;  and  as  it  poireftcd  alone  that  luftre  whictf  has. 
fi nee  been  ftiared  out  among  other  nations,  itattra<9ed  the  attention 
of  all  Europe,  and  every  acquifition  which  was  made  there  appeared 
more  important  than  its  weight  in  the  balance  of  power  was,  ftrifily 
fpeaking,  entitled  to.  Henry  alfo  thought  that  he  had  reafon  to 
complain  of  Francis  for  fending  the  duke  of  Albany  into  Scotland, 
and  undefmii\ing  the  power  and  credit  of  his  fifter  the  queen  dow- 
ager J.  l^he  repairing  of  the  fortifications  of  Tcroiienne  was  like- 
wife  regarded  as  a  breach  of  treaty.     But,  above  all,  what  tended  to 

*  Memolrct  du  BcIIat,  lib.  i.     Guicciaidini,  liU  12.        f  Hiftoirc  de  la  Ligucde 
Cunb'rsy.        ^  Fcr^  Danid,  vol.  lii.:^.  31. 
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alienate  the  court  of  England,  was  the  difguft  Which  Wolfey  had  tn- 
tertained  againft  the  French  monarch. 

Henry,  on  the  conqueft  of  Tournay,  had  reiiifed  to  admit  Lewis 
Gaillart,  the  bi(bop  ele£^  to  the  pofleffion  of  the  temporalities,  be- 
caufe  that  prelate  declined  taking  the  oath  of  allegiance  to  his  new 
fovereign  ;  and  Wdfey  was  appointed,  as  above  related,  adminiftrator 
of  the  biihopric.  As  the  cardinal  wiihed  to  obtain  the  free  and  un-  ^ 
difturbed  enjoyment  of  this  revenue,  be  applied  to  Francis,  and  de<- 
fired  him  to  beftow  on  Gaillart  fome  fee  of  equal  value  in  France, 
and  to  obtain  his  refignatiori  of  Tournay.  Francis,  whofiiU  hoped 
to  recover  pofleffion  of  that  city,  and  who  feared  that  th^full  efta- 
bliihment  of  Wolfey  in  the  biihopric  would  prove  an  obftacle  to  his 
purpofe,  had  hitherto negle£led  to  gratify  the  haughty  prelate;' and 
the  biihc^  of  Tournay,  by  applying  to  the  court  of  Rome,  had  ob« 
tained  a  bull  for  his  fettlement  in  the  fee.  Wolfey,  who  eXpeded  to 
be  indulged  in  every  requeft,  and  who  exaded  refpe£k  from  the 
greateft  princes,  rcfented  the  flight  put  upon  him  by  Francis  ;  and 
he  pufhed  his  mafter  to  feek  an  occafion  of  quarrel  with  that  mo- 
narch •. 

'  Maximilian,  the  emperor,  was  ready  to  embrace  every  overture  for 
anew  enterprife;  efpecially  if  attended  with  an  offer  of  money,  of 
which  he  was  very  greedy,  very  prodieal,  and  very  indigent.'  Richard 
Pace,  formerly  fecretary  to. cardinal  Cambridge,  and  iio\y  fecretary 
of  fhte,  was  difpatcbed  to  the  court  of  Vienna,  and  had  a  com- 
miffion  to  propofe  fome  confiderable  payments  to  Maximilian  f :  he 
thence  made  a  journey  into  Switzerland,  and  by  like  motives  en- 
gaged fome  of  the  cantons  to  furnifh  troops  to  the  emperor.  That 
prince  invaded  Italy  with  a  confiderable  army;  but  being  repulfed 
from  before  Milan,  he  retreated  with  his  army  into  Germany,  made 
peace  .with  France  and  Venice,  ceded  Verona  to  that  tepublic  for  a 
fum  of  money,  and  thus  excluded  himielf  in  fome  meafure  from  all 
future  accefs  into  Italy.  And  Henry  found,  that  after  expending 
five  or  fix  hundred  thonfand  ducats  iii  order  to  gratify  his  own  and 
the  cardinal's  humour,  he  had  only  weakened  his  alliance  with 
Francis,  without  diminifhing  the  power  of  that  prince. 

There  were  many  reafons  which  enzaged  the  king  not  to  proceed 
farther  at  prefent  in  his  enmity  againft  France  :  he  could  hope  for 
aiEflance  from  no  power  in  Europe.  Ferdinand,  his  father-in»law^ 
who  had  often  deceived  him,  was  declining  through  age  and  infir- 
mities ;  and  a  fpeedy  period  was  looked  for  to  the  long  and  profpe- 
rous  reign  of  that  great  monarch.  Charles,  prince  of  Spain,  fovereign 
of  the  Low  Countries,  defir^d  nothing  but  peace  with  Francis,  who 
had  it  fo  much  in  his  power,  if  provoked,  to  obflrud  his  peaceable 
acceffion  to  that  rich  inheritance  which  was  awaiting  him.  The 
pope  was  overawed  by  the  power  of  France,  and  Venice  was  en- 
gaged in  a  clofe  alliance  with  that  monarchy  t«     Henry,  therefore, 

*Polydorc  Virgil|tib.  27.        f  Pctrut  dc  Aogleria,  epift,  568.        }  Guicciardini» 
Ub.  IS. 
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was  conflratned  to  remain  in  tranquillity  during  ibme  timci  and 
feemed  to  givehimfelf  no  concern  with  regard  to  the*  afikirs  of  the 
continent.  In  vaijfi  did  Maximilian  endeavour  ta  allure  him  into 
Tome  e;«:pence>  by  offering  to  make  a  refignation  of  the  Imperial 
crown  in  his  favour.  The  artifice  was  too  grofs  to  fucceecl}  even 
with  a  prince  fo  little  politic  as  Henry  ;  and  Pace,  his  envoy,  who 
was  peifedlly  well  acquainted  with  the  emperor's  motives  and  cha^ 
rafter,  gave  hipi  warning  that  the  fole  view  of  that  prince,  in 
making  him  fo  liberal  an  oner,  was  to  draw  money  from  him« 

While  an  qniverfal  peace  prevailed  in  Europe,  that  event  bap* 
pened  which  had  fo  long  been  looked  for,  and  from  whiclii  iiich  im^ 
portant  confequences  were  expefted,  the  death  of  Ferdinand  the 
Catholic,  and  the  fucceffion  of  his  graodfon  Charles  to  his  exteniive 
dominions.  The  more  Charles  advanced  in  power  and  authority, 
the  more  was  Francis  feufible  of  the  neceflity  he  himfelf  lay  under  of 
gaining  the  confidence  and  friendihip  of  Henry ;  and  he  took  at  laft 
the  only  method  by  which  he  could  obtain  mccefs,  the  paying  of 
court  by  prefents  and  flattery  to  the  haughty  cardin4K 

Bonnivet,  admiral  of  France,  was  difpatched^  to  London,  and  he 
was  dnefted  to  employ  all  his  infmuation  and  addrefs,  qualities  in 
whfch  he  excelled,  to  procure  himfelf  a  place  in  Wolfcy's  good 
graces.  After  the  ambaflador  had  fucceeded  in  his  purpofe,  he  took 
an  opportunity  of  expreffing  his  matter's  regret^  that  by  miftakes 
and  mifapprehenfions  he  had  been  fo  unfortunate  as  to  lofea  firiencU 
fliip  which  he  fo  much  valued  as  that  of  his  eminence.  Wolfey  was 
not  deaf  to  thefe  honourable  advances  from  fo  great  a  monarch >i  and 
he  viras  thenceforth  obferved  to  exprefs  himfelf  on  all  occafions  in 
favour  of  the  French  alliance.  The  more  to  engage  hiiii  in  his  in- 
terefts,  Prancis  entered  into  fuch  confidence  with  him,  that  he  aflced 
his  advice  even  in  his  moft  fecret  affairs;  and  had  recourfe  to  him 
in  alt  difficult  emergencies  as  to  an  oracle  of  wifdom  and  profound 
policy.  The  cardinal  made  no  fecret  to  the  king  of  tJiis.  private 
corrcfpondcncc ;  and  Henrv  was  fo  prepoflefled  in  favour  of  the 
great  capacity  of  his  minifterj^  that  he  faid  he  verijy  believed  he 
would  govern  Francis  as  well  as  hirftfelf  *• 

When  matters  feemed  fufficicntly  prepared^  Bpnniyet  opefied  to 
the  cardinal  his  mafter'i>  defire  of  recovering  Tournay;  and  Wolfcjr 
immediiitely,  without  hefitatibn,  engaged  to  effeiSi  his  purpofe.  He 
took  an  opportunity  of  reprefenting  to  the  king  and  council,  that 
Tournay  lay  fo  remote  from  Calais^  that  it  would  be  very  difficult, 
if  not  impoffible,  in  cafe  of  war,  to  keep  the  communication  open 
between  thefe  two  places :  that  as  it  was  fituated  on  the  frpnticfs 
both  of  France  and  the  Netherlands,  it  was  expofed  to  attacks  from 
both  rhefe  countries,  and  uiuft  neceflarily,  cither  by  force  or  famine, 
fall  into  the  hands  of  the  firft  aflaiiant:  that  even  in  tiijie  of  peace 
it  could  not  be  prefers  cd  without  a  largo  garrifon,  to  reftrain  dte 
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namefoas  and  mutinous  inhabitants,  ever  difcontented  with  the 
Englifii government:  arid  that  the  pofleilion  of  Tournay,  as  it  was 
thus  precarious  and  expeitfivey  fo  w^s  it  entifely  ufeleis,  and  afforded 
little  or  no  means  of  annoying^  On  occafion^  die  dominious  either  of 
Cliarles  or  of  Francis. 

Thefe  reafons  were  of  themfelves  consrirtcing,  and  were  fure  of 
meeting  with  no  oppofition  when  they  came  fronfi  the  mouth  of  the 
cardinal.  A  treaty,  therefore,  was  entered  into  for  tile  ceding  of 
Tournay  ;  and  in  order  to  give  to  that  moafure  a  more  g^aceftrl  ap-* 
pearance,'  it  was  agreed  that  the  dauphin  and  the  princefe  Mary,  both 
of  them  infants,  mould  be  betrothed,  and  that  this  city  (hould  be 
confidercd  as  the  dowry  of  the  princefe.  Such  kinds  of  agreement 
were  then  common  among  fovereigns,  though  it  was  very  rare  that 
the  interefts  and  views  of  the  parties  coxHinued  fo  fleady  as  to  rende^r 
the  intended  marriages  eiFe£tuaK  But  as  Henry  had  been  at  confi- 
derable  expence  in  building  a  citadel  at  Tournay^  Francis  agreed  ta 
pay  him  fix  hundred  thoufaitd  crowns  at  twelve  annual  payments,  andt 
to  put  into  his  hands  eight  hoftages,  all  of  them  men  of  quality,  for 
the  performance  of  the  article* :  and  left  the  cardinal  fliould  think 
himfelf  neglefted  in  thefe  ftipulations,  Francis  promifed  him  ^ 
yearly  penlion  of  twelve  thoufand  livres,  as  ah  equivalent  for  his  ad- 
miniltration  of  the  bifliopric  of  Tournay. 

The  French  monarch  having  fucceeded  fo  well  in  this  negotiation^ 
began  to  enlarge  his  views,  and  to  hope  for  more  confiderable  advan- 
tages, by  praaifing  on  the  vanity  and  felf-Qonceit  of  the  favourite. 
He  redoubled  his  flatteries  to  the  cardinal,  confulted  him  mote  fre- 
quently in  every  dpubt  or  dlfEculty,  called  him  in  each  tetter  father^ 
tutor^  governor^  and  profefled  the  moft  unbounded  deference  to  hi$ 
advice  and  opinion.  All  thefe  carefles  were  preparatives  to  a  nego- 
'  tiation  for  the  delivery  of  Calais,  in  confideration  of  a  fum  of  money 
to  be  paid  for  it  ;  and  If  we  may  credit  Polydore  Virgil,  who  bears  a 
particular  ill-will  to  Wolfey,  on  account  of  his  being  difpoirefTed  of^ 
his  employment,  and  thrown  into  prifon  by  that  miniiter,  fo  extraor- 
dinary apropofal  met  with  a  favourable  reception  from  the  cardinal* 
He  ventured  not,  however,  to  lay  the  matter  before  the  council:  he 
was  content  to  found  privately  the  opinion  of  the  other  minifters,  by 
dropping  hints  in  converfation,  as  if  he  thought  Calais  a  ufetefs  bur- 
then to  the  kingdom  f  i  but  when  he  found  that  all  men  were  ftrongly 
riveted  in  a  contrary  perfuafion,  he  thought  it  dangerous  tp  proceed 
any  farther  in  his  purpofe;  and  as  lie  fell'foon  after  intg  new  con- 
nexions with  the  king,  of  Spain,  the  great  friendfhip  between  Francis 
and  him  began  gradually  to  decline. 

The  pride  of  Wolfey  was  now  farther  increased  by  a  great  accef- 

fion  of  power  and  dignity.     Cardinal  Campeggio  had  been  fent  as 

legate  into  England,  in  order  to  procure  a  tithe  from  the  clergy,  for 

enabling  the  pope  to  oppofc  the  progrefs  of  thel'urks';   a  danger 

*  Mcmeire*  du  BcUai,  life,  i,        +  Folydorc  Virgil,  ]ib.  gr. 
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which  was  become  real,  and  was  formiduble  to  all  Chriftendom,  but 
on  which  the  politics  pf  the  court  of  Rome  had  built  fo  many  in- 
tcrefted  projedts,  that  it  had  loft  all  influence  on  the  minds  of  men. 
The  clergy  refufed  to  comply  with  Leo*s  demands :  Campeggio  was. 
recalled  ;  and  the^  king  defired  of  the  pope  that  Wolfey,  who' had 
been  joined  in  this  commiflionj  might  alone  be  invefted  with  the  le- 
gantine  power,  together  with  the  right  of  vifiting  all  the  clergy  and 
monafterie^,  and  even  with  fufpending  all  the  laws  of  the  church 
during  a  twelvemonth,  Wolfey,  having  obtained  this  new  dignity, 
made  a  new  difplay  of  that  ftate  and  parade  to  which  he  was  fo  much 
^uidi6led.  On  folemn  feaft-days  he  was  not  content  without  laving 
mals  after  the  manner  of  the  pope  himlelf :  not  only  he  had  bUnops 
and  abbots  to  ferve4iinv4  hfe  even  engaged  the  firft  nobility  to  give 
him  water  and  the  towel.  Heaflededa  rank  fupcrior  to  what  had  ever 
been  claimed  by  any  churchman  in  England.  Warham,  the  primat^ 
having  written  him  a  letter,  in  which  he  fubfcribed  himfelf  yctir 
loving  brothery  Wolfey  complained  of  his  prefumption  in  thus  chal* 
Icnging  an  equality  with  him.  When  Warham  was  told  what  of&nce 
he  had  given,  he  made  light  of  the  matter.  "  Khow  ye  not,'*  faid 
he,  "  that  this  man  is  drunk  with  too  much  profperity  ?'* 

But  Wolfey  carried  the  matter  much  farther  than  vain  pomp  and 
oftentation.  He  erected  an  office,  which  he  called  the  legantine 
cpurt  \  and  as  he  was  now,  by  means  of  the  pope's  commii&on  and 
flie  king'is  favour,  invefted  with  all  power,  both  ecclefiaftical  ^d 
civil,  no  man  knew  what  bounds  were  to  be  fet  to  the  authority  of 
his  new  tribunal.  He  conferred  on  it  a  kind- of  inquifttorial  and 
cenforial  powers  even  over  the  laity,  and  direfied  it  to  inquire  into 
all  matters  of  confcience ;  into  all  condu£l  which  had  given  fcandal ; 
into  all  a£lions  which,  though  they  efcaped  the  law,  might  appear 
contrary  to  good  morals.  Offence  was  taken  at  this  commiffion, 
which  was  really  unbounded;  and  the  people  were  the  more  dif- 
gufted,  when  they  faw  a  man  who  indulged  himfelf  in  pomp  and 
pleafure,  fo  fevcre  in  reprcffing  the  leaft  appearance  of  licentioulhefs 
in  others.  .  But,  to  render  his  cpurt  more  obitcjcious,  Wolfey  made 
one  John  Allen  judge  in  it,  a  perfon  of  fcandalous  life*,  whom  he 
himfelf^  as  chancellor,  had,  it  is  fatd,  condemned  for  perjury :  and 
as  it  is  pretended,  that  this  man  either  extorted  fines  from  every  one 
whom  he  was  pleafed  to  find  guilty,  or  took  bribes  to  drop  profe- 
cutions,  men  concluded,  and  with  fome  appearance  of  rcafon,  that 
he  fliared  with  the  cardinal  thofe  wages  oif  iniquity.  The  clergy, 
and  in  particular  the  monks,  were  expofcd  to  this  tyranny  j  and  as 
the  libertinifm  of  thcix;  lives  often  gave  a  juft  handle  agaihft  them, 
they  wore  obliged  to  purchafe  an  indemnityj  by  paying  large  fums  of 
money  to  the  legate  or  his  judge.  Not  content  with  this  authority, 
Wolfey  pretended,  by  virtue  of  his  commiifion,  to  aflume  the  jurii- 
diftion  of  all  the  bifliops'  courts  \  particularly  that  of  judging  of  wills 
•  Strype's  Memorials, 'vol.  L  p.  125. 
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ind  teftanients^  and  his  dccifiotis  in  thofe  important  poinis  were 
deemed  not  a  Uttle  arbitrarf  •     As  if  he  himfelf  were  pope,  and  as 
if  the  popp  could  abfolutely  difpofe  of  every  ecclefiaftical  preferment,  > 
he  prefented  to  wiiatCFer  priories  or  benefices  he  pleafed,  without 
regard  .to  the  right  of  ele(^on  in  the  monks,  or  of  patronage  in  the ' 
nobility  and  gentry  *• 

No  one  diirft  carry  to  the  lung  an/ complaint  againft  thefe  ufur<- 
pations  of  Wdfey,  till  Warham  ventured  to  inform  him  of  thedif« 
contents  of  his  people/  Henry  profefled  his  ignorance  of  the  whole 
matter.  '<  A. man,"  fiud  he,  ^^  is  not  fo  blind  any  where  as  in  his 
ovtrnhoufe:  but  do  you,  father,"  added  he  to  the  primate,  ^  goto 
Wolfey,  and  tell  him^  if  any  thing  be  amifs,  that  he  amend  it."  A 
reproof  of  this  kind  was  not  likely  to  be  effediual :  it  only  ferved  to 
augment  Wolfey^.s  entnity «o  Wavham :  but  one  London  having  pro- 
-  fecuted  Alleii,  the  legate's  judge,  in  a  court  of  law,  and  having  con  - 
yided  him  o£  nialverfation  and  iniquity,  the  clamour  at  laft  reached 
the  king*s  ears;  and  he  exprefled fuch  difpleafure  to  the  cardinal,  as 
made  him  ever,  after  more  cautious  in  exerting  his  authority. 

While  Henrys  indulging  himfelf  in  pieafure  and  amuiement,  en-* 
tnifledthe  government  of  his,  kingdom  to  this  inr^rious  minifter,  an 
incident  happened  abroad,  which  excited  his  attention.  Maximilian, 
the  emperor,  died ;  a  man  who,  of  himfelf,  was  indeed  of  little  con-» 
fequence ;  but  as.hts-death  left  vacant  the  firft  ftation  among  Chriftran 
princes,  it  fet  the  poffionsof  men  in  agitation,  and  proved  a  kind  of 
cm  in  the.  general  fyftem  of  Europe.  The  kings  of  France  and 
£pain  immediately  dedar^d  themfelvc^s  candidates,  for  the  Imperial 
crown  I  and  emptc^ied  ^very  expedient  of  monev  or  intrigue,  which 
promi&d  them  fuccefs  in  fo  great  a  point  of  amoition.  Henry  alfo 
•vns  encouraged,  to  advance  Ms  prttenOons;  but  his  miniiler,  race, 
vAko  was  difpatched  ta  theeledors,  found  that  he  began  to  folicit  too 
Jate,  and  that  the  votes  of  all  thefe  princes  were  already  pre-engaged 
either  on  one  .fide  or  the  other. 

Francis  aad  Charles  made  profeffion  from  the  beginning  of  carrying 
on  this rivaUl^p  with  emulaijon,  but  without  enmity;  and  Francis, 
in  particular  declared,  that  his  brother  Charles  and  he  fyere,  fairly 
and  openly,  fuitors  to  the  fame  miftrefs :  the  nvMre  fortunatf:,  added 
he,  will  carry  her>  the  other  muft  reft  cdntei)dted  -^  .  But  all  meir 
apprehended^  that  this  extreme  moderation^  however  reafonable,' 
would  not  be  of  long  duration';  and  that  incidents  would  certainlv 
occur  to  Iharpen  the  minds  of  the  candidates  againft  each  other,  it  . 
was  Charles  who  at  lejigth  prevailed,  to  the  great  difguft  pf  the  French 
monarchy  w(so  fUU  continued  to  the  laft  in  the  belief  that  the  majo. 

*•  Polydofiiyirgil,.  lib.  tf.  ThU  whole  narrative  ha» '  been  copied  by-  all  the  hifto* 
riani  from  tbeau^or  beie  cited  :  j.hcre  ^tc  nifny  c^fcumflaiiccs,  howcveti  very  fuf- 

{)icious  bolh'^caufe  of  the  obvious  partiality  o(  the  hillorian,  and  be^aufe  the  par- 
lament,  whcii  they  afterwards  examined  Wolfcy**  conduct,  could  find  no  proof  of  any 
IRat^rial  oSboce  lie  had  ever  commiued. 

^  i  l^^U^ia,  lib.  i6-    GHifcUidifti,  ii^.  131 
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lity  of  the  deiftoral  cdliegt  was  engaged  iti  his  favour.    And  as  he 
vras  fome  years  fuperior  in  age  to  his  rivaT,  and,  after  his  vi£tory  at 
Martgnan,  and  conqueft  of  uie  Milanefe,  much  fuperior  in  renown, 
he  could  not  fuppreu  his  indignation>  at  being  thus,  in  the  face  of  the 
world,  after  long  and  anxious  expedation,  di&ppointed  in  fo  im- 
portant a  pretention.     From  this  competition,  'as  much  as  frqm  op-^ 
pofition  of  interefts,  arofe  that  emulation  between  thofe  two  great 
monarchs ;  which,  while  it  kept  their  whole  age  in  movement,  fets 
th^m  in  fo  remarkable  acontraft  to  each  other :  both  of  them  princes 
endowed  with  talents  and  abilities ;  brave,  afpiring,  a&ive^  warlike  ; 
beloved  by  their  fervants  and  i'ubje^ls,  dreaded  by  their  enemies,  and 
refpefted  by  all  the  world :-  Francis,  open,  frank,  liberal,  munificent, 
carrying  thefe  virtues  to  an  excefs  which  prejv^diced  his  afiairs: 
Charles,  political,  clofe,  artful,  frugal;   ^tier  qualified  to  obtain 
(uccefs  in  wars  and  in  negotiations,  efpecially  the  latter.     The  one 
.  the  more  amiable  man  j  the  other  the  greater  monarch;    The  king^ 
from  his  overfights  and  indifcretions,  naturally  expofed  to  misfor- 
tunes ;  but  qualified,    by  'his    fpirit  and    magnanimity,  to  extri* 
cate  himfelf   from  them^  with    honour:    the    eipperor,    by     his 
defigning  interefted   chara6ter,    fitted,    in    his   greatefl  fiiccefies^ 
to  excite  jealoufy   and   opposition  even  among    his    allies,  and 
^  to  roufe  up  a  multitude  ofeneniies  in  the  [dace  of  one  whom  he  had 
fubdued.  "  And  as  the  peffonal  qualities  of  thefe  princes  thus  cotin* 
terpoifed  each  other,  fo  did  the  advantages  and  difdvantages  ot  theif 
dominions.     Fortune  alone,  without  the  concurrence  of  prudence 
t>r  valour,  never  reared  up,^  of  a  fudden,  fb  great  a  power  as  diat 
.   which  centered  in  the  emperor  Charles.     He  reaped  the  fucceffion 
of  Caflile,  of  Arragon,  of  Auflria,  of  the  Netherlands:  he  inhe- 
rited thecbnqueftof  Naples,  of  Granada:  ele&ion  entitled  him  to 
the  empire  :  even  the  bounds  of  the  globe  feemed  to  be  enlarged  a 
little  before  his  time,  that  he  might  poflfefs  the  whde  treafure^  as  yet 
entire  and  unrifled,  of  the  new  world.     Sut  though  the  concurrence 
of  all  thefe  advantages  formed  an  empire,  greater  and  mtoreiextenfive 
than  any  known  in  £urope  fince  that  of  die  Romany,  ibi  kingdom 
ef  France  a^one,  being  clofe,  comp[a(S^  united,  dch,  pilous,  and 
being  interpofed  between  all  the  provinces  of  the  emperor's  dot)ai« 
nions,  was  able  to  make  a  vigorous  oppofition  to  his  progfefs,  and 
maintain  the  conteft  againfl  him. 

Henry  pofleifed  the  felicity  of  being  able,  both  by  the  native  force 
cf  his  kingdom  and  its  fituation,  to  hold  the  balance  between  thofe 
two  powers ;  and  had  he  known  to  improve,  by  policy  and  prudence, 
this  lingular  and  Ineftimable  advantage,  he  was  really,  by  means  of 
.  it,  a  greater  potentate  than  either  of  thofe  mighty  monarchs,  who 
feemed  to  flrive  for  the  dominion  of  Europe.  But  this  prince  was, 
in  his  charader,.  beedlefs,  inco>ofiderate,  capricious,  impditic;  guided 
by  his  paiTioris  or  his  favourlt^j  vain,  imperious,  haughty  s  fbmer 
times  aiSuated  by  friendfkip  for'  foreign  powers,  oftener  by  rdfent- 
Anent,  ftldom  by  bis  true  ipxcrefti    And  thus^  though  he  exulted  in 
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that  fiiperiority  which  his  fito^tidn  in  Europe  gave  him,  tie  never 
employed  it  to  bis  owncflential  and  durable  advantage^  or  tp  that  df 
bis  kingdom. 

Francis  vtm  w«U  acquainted  with  Henry's  charader,  and  endear 
veured  to  accommodate  Ins  condud  to  it*  He  folicited  an  interview 
qe^r  Cal^s  j  in  expedadon  of  being  able,  by  familiar  conver&tion,^'  - 
to  gain  upon  Ms  friendihip  and  confidence*  Wolfey  earneftly  fe« . 
conded^this  propofal ;  and  hoped,  iii  the  prefence  of  both  courts,  to 
make  parade  of  his  riches,  his  fplendour,  and  his  influence  over  both 
monarchs**  And  as  Henry  himfelf  loved  (how  and  magnificence, 
and  had  entertained  a  curiofity  of  being  perfonaliy  acquainted  with 
the  French  king,  he  cheerfully  adjufted  all  the  preliminaries  of  this 
interview. .  The  nobility  of  both  nations  vied  with  each  other  lA 
pomp  'and  ex^nce :  many  of  them  involved  themfetves  in  great  . 
debts,  and  were  not  ablfe,  by  the  penury  of  dieir  whole  lives,  to 
repair  tlie  Vain  fplendour  of  a  few  days.  The  duke  of  Bucking* 
ham,  who,  though  very  rich,  was  fomein^t  addi£bed  to  (rugalityi^ 
finding' his  preparations  for  this  feftival  amount  to  immenfe  fums^ 
threw  out  fome  expreffions  of  difpleafure  againft  the  cardinal,  whom 
he  believed  the  author  of.  that  m^ure  f :  an  imprudence  which  waa 
mt  forecriten  by  this  oiimfter* 

Whne  Henry  was  preparing  to  depart  for  Calais,  he  heard  that  th^ 
emperor  w^  arrived  at  Dover;  and  he  immediately  haftened  thither 
witii  the  queen,  in  order  to  give  a  fuitable  reception  to  his  royal  gueiV* 
That  great  prince,  politic  though  ybun^  being  informed  of  the  in*    ^ 
tended  interview  between  Francis  and  Henrys  was  apprehenfive  of  - 
the  coniequences,  and  was  refolved  to  take  the  opportunity,  in  his 
pai&ge  from  Spain  to  the  Low  Countries,  to  make  the  king  ftill  a 
higher  comj^iment,  by  paying  him  a  vifit  in  his  own  dominions* 
Beftdes  the  marks  of  regard  and  attachment  which  he  gave  t(»  . 
Henry,  he  flrove,  by  every  teftimony  of  iriendfhip,  by  flattery,  pro- 
teftations,  pr6mifcs,  and  prefents,  to  gain  on  the  vanity,  die  avarice, 
^d  the  ambition  of  the  cardinal.  He  here  inflilled  into  this  afpiring 
prelate  the  hope  ef  attaining  the  papacy;  and  as  that  was  the  fole 
point  of  elevation  beyond  his  prefent  greatnefs,  it  was  fure  toattraft 
his  wiibes  with  the  fame  ardour  as  if  Fortune  had  never  yet  ^you^ 
*  him  with  any  of  her  prefents.     In  confidence  of  reaching  this  dig- 
nity by  the  emperor's  affiftance,  he  fecrctiy  devoted  himfelf  to  that 
mpnarchV  intcrefts ;  and  Charles  was  perhaps  the  naore  liberal  <rf  hi$ 
pronliffss,  becauife  Leo  was  a  very  youns  man;  and  it  Was  notlikdy 
that,  for  many  years,   he  (hould  be  called  upon  to  fulfil  his  en^ge« 
meitts.     Henry  eafily  obfcrved  this  courtfhip  paid  to  his  minifler'';  ^ 
l>ut  inftead  of  taking  umbrage  at  it,  he  only  made  it  a  fubjeft  of 
Vanity  •  and  bdieved  tha^  as  his  favour  was  Wolfey's  fole  Uipport^    ' 
Ae  obeifance  of  fuch  mighty  monarchs  to  his  fervan^  was  in  realit|- 
*  more  ooirfpicAious  bfHnage  to  his  own  grandeur. 

*  Po]ydoxfVirKU,lib;a7«      >  Ibid.    UeriKXU    HalKogllis^i  pv  S^j^ 
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The  day  of  Charles's  departure)  Heary  went  6Ver  to  CtJkis  with 
the  queeii  and  his  Avhole court:  and  thence  proceeded  to  Guifaes,  a 
fmall  town  near  the  frontiers.  Francis,  attended  in  like  manner, 
came  to  Ardres^  a  few  miles  d^ant  -,  ^  the  two  isionarchs  met^  for 
the  fiift  time,  in  the  ft«lds»<  at  a  place  fit^ted  between  thefe  two 
towns,  but;ftiU  within  the  Engli^  pale  :  for  Francis  agreed  to  pay 
this  compliment  to  Henry,  in  confideration  of  that  jprifice's  paffing 
the  fea  that  he  mjght  be  prefent  atthe  interview.  Wolfev,  to  whom 
both  kings  had  entrufted  the  regulation  of  the  ceremonial,  contrived 
this  circumfiance,  in  order  to  do  honour  to  his  mafter.  The  no- 
i)ility  both  of  France  and  England  here  difplayed  their  magnificence 
'y/ith  fuch  emulation  and  profufe  expence,  as  procfu^d  to  the  place 
of  interview  the  name  of  th^  field  of  the  clsth  of  gold* 

The  two  monarchs,  after  falutii^g  each  other  in  the  mbft  cordial 
manner,  retired  into  a  tent  which  had  been'ereded  on  pufp<^e^*  and 
ihey  held  a  fecret  conferijnce  together.  Henj?y  here  propoied  to 
make  fome  aipendments.on  the  articles  of  their  former  alUaoc^  >,  and 
he  began  to  read  the  treaty,  /  Henrj  King :  thefe  were  the  firft 
words  i  and  he  ftopped  a  moment.  He  ikbjoined  only  the  words 
cf  Englandy  without  sodding  France^  the  ufual  ftyle  of  the  £i^i(h 
njonarchs*.     Francis  remarked  this^deiicacy,  ^d  cpcprefled,  by  « 

iinile,  his  approbatianqf  it.  

He  took  an  opportunity  foop  ^fter  of  paying  a  ^  compliment  to 
^enry  of  a  more  flattering  nature.     That  generous  iprince,  full  of 
lionou^  himfelf,  and  incapa^bleof  diftcufting  others,  ws&ihocked  at 
all  the  precautious  which  were  ob£brved,  whenever  he  had  an  inter- 
.view  with  the  Eqglifb  mongrel  :.  ,the, number  of  their  guardsaad  at- 
tendants  was  carefully  reckoned  on  both  fides :  every  ftep  was  icru- 
^uloufly  meafured  and  ^djufled ;  and. if  thetwo  kihgs  intended  to 
«pay  avifitto  the  queens,  they  departed  from  their  re(pe6Uye  quarters 
Jit  the  fame  inftant,'  which  was  marked  by  the  firing  of  .a  culverin; 
,Chey  pafled  each  other  in.  the  middle  point  between  the  places^  and 
the  moment  that;  Henry  entered  Ardres,  Francis  put  bimielf  into 
the  hands  of  the  Englifli  at  Gulfnes.    In  order  to  break  off  this  te- 
dious ceremonial;  which  contained  fo  many  diflionouraUe  implica- 
tions, Francis,  one  day,  took  with  him  two  gentlemen  and  a  page,. 
.  and  rode  diredly  into  Guifnes,     The  guards  were  furpriied  at  the 
preienceof  the  monarch,  who  called  aloud/ to  them,  Tou  ar€  all  my 
frtfomrs :  carry^,  me  to  your  majicr,     Henry  was  equally  aft6ni£hed 
at  the  appeara|)fi^  of  Francis  ^  and  taking  him  in  his  arm.s,  ^  My 
•  brother,"  laid  he^/'  you  have  hcrc.played  me  the  mofl  agreeable  trick 
in  the  world,  and  have  fhowed  me  the  full  confidence  1  may  place 
in  you }  I  furrendcr  myfclfyour  prifoner  from  this  moment."     He 
took  from  his  neck  a  collar  of  pearls,  worth  fifteen  thoufand  angels  f  ; 
^and  putting  it  about  Francis's,  begged  him  to  wear  it  for  the  fakv 

*  Mcmoires  de  Fleu^angcs.        f  Aa  tosd  wt%  thea  dfeiia»lcd  at f^vca  fluUi^^  QK 
•car  twelve  »f  oiu  prefeat  monep 
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of  his  prifMitfr* '  Fnnotii  agreed,  but  on  conditton  that  Heart 
ihould  wear  a  bracelet,  of.  nfbicirhe  made^hioi  a  prefent^  and  whi» 
was  double  in  value  to  thecoUar  ^.  The  kii^  went  next  day  to  Ardres^ 
without  guards  €»r  attendants  y  and  confidence  being  now  fuUyiefta^ 
bliihed :  I^tWeen  the  mofiarchs^  thejr  em^jred  the  reft  of  the  time 
^ndrely  in  to«unaineitfs  andfeftivals. 

.A  defvUKe Jvid  J^een  kat  by  the  two  iciiigt  to  each  other's  court^ 
and  ditQu^-  aU  the^i^iflf  cities  in  Eun^  importiiig,  that  l^^enrjr 
and  FraaciS)  :Mrith  foikFteen  :aids>  wmld  be  resviy,  in  ik€  plains  of 
Picardy,  to  anfwer  all  coniers  that  were  gentlemen, 'at  tilt,  touma^ 
Aient^  a^  barriers^  Tbemtearcbs,  in  order  t<^  fulfil  thisichallenge^ 
|id«:anced.Anto..th((.ikld  on.  hocfebadfv  Franas  forr&unded  nf^ 
Hfflrjrls:  gMiis,f  H9d,iknit|r«)Wtib^thdre  of  Francis.  They  wera 
gcrg99iiA3ba|)(MMrrlled^  and  were  l>cdriof  them  .the  m<^  comel^pefi 
hakgf^  (ft  their- age,  as  wtK  ils  the  iboft  expert  in  ^mry  mditary 
execcifi^i  c  Tbey,  canrled.aw8y.!'fhe'prisKe  at  aU  tria}s in  thofe*  roogn 
and im&UQ}^  pJkm^li  and  feverat  Ihorfes  andxiders  were  over« 
dirown  qy  ibeir  vigour  and,  dexterity:  The  ladtes  were  the  judges 
in  thef<^  .fei^  of  ctuvalry,  and  put  an  end  to  the  jencounter,  whrn*  - 
ever  they  ju^ed  it  expedient.  Henry  creded  a  fpaciovs  houfe  of 
wcN)d  an4:  canvas,  which  had  been  framed  in  London ;  and  he  there 
(eafted  the  French  monaJx:h«  He  had  placed  a  motto  on  this  fabric^ 
under  tihe  figure  cf  ati  Enelifh  archer  embroidered  on  it.  Cut  a&a^ 
reoprttfft  \  HefKivails  tJhom  I  favour  f  :  expreffing  his  own  fit«« 
Ation,  9S  holding  in  his  hiinds  the  balance' of  power  among  the  po- 
tentates of  Europe*  In  thefe  entertainments,  more  than  in  any 
ferious  bjvfinefe,  did  the  two  kings  pais  their  time,  till  their  de- 
parture. 

He^ry  paid  then  a  vifit  to  die  emperor  and  Margaret  of  Savoyi 
at  Giavelu]es,.and  engaged  them  to -go  alone  with  him  to  Calais^ 
and  pals  ibme  days  in  that  fortreft.  The  artful  and  politic  Charier 
here  completed  the  impreffion,  which  he  had  begim  to  make  on 
Henry  ;ind  his  favourite,  and  effaced  all  the  friendmip  to  which  the 
frank  and  generous  nature  of  Francis  had  given  birth.  Asthv 
houfe  of  Auftria  began  fenfibly  to  take  the  afcendant  over  die 
French  monarchy,  the  interefts  of  England  required,  that  fome  fup* 
port  ibouI4  be  given  to  die  latter,  arid  above  all,  that  any  important 
.wars  fhoukl  be. prevented,  which  might  l^efiow  on  eidier  of  diemn 
decifiye  fuperigf^ty  ovej:  the  ether.  But  the  jealoufy  of  the  Engtifk 
againft  France^has  ufually  prevented  a  cordial  union  between  thefe 
nations  :  and  Charles  fenfible  of  this  hereditary  animofity,  and  de.- 
£rous  farther  tp  flatter  Henry's  vanttv,  had  made  him  an  oi&r  (an 
offer  in  which  Francis  was  afterwards  obliged  to  concur)  that  he 
ihould  be  entirely  arbiter  in  any  difpute  or  difference  that  might 
arife  between,  tbe  n^onarcbs.     But  the  mafier-piece  of  (^harles'c 

politics  i[ra$  j^be  fccuring  of  >Volfey  in  his  interefts,  by  veryimpor- 
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;tnat  iGbrvicflS,  '9Ai9tf&  higher  ^rqUfits.  SU  fcnewed  itinncti  of 
affiftiog  hitn  .in  obuUung  the  paptejr ;  and  he  pucfaim  m  prefent 
]X)flibffion  or  the  revemtes  belonging  to  the  fees  of  BadajoK  and 
f  alenCf ia  in  Caftile.  The  acqutfidons  of  WoUey  «pm  m/w  become 
fo  CKorbitant^  that>.  joined  to  the  peofumi  from  feniga  pcmps^ 
which  Henry  allowed  him  to  poflefe,  his  revenues  were  ooiBpiited 
pourljr  i^qual  to  thoft  schich  belonged  to  the  crown  itfrif^  and  he 
Ijmit  thma  vrick  a  magnificcoce,  or  rather  on  ofteataci^ii,  whkii 

Svelgteeral  offe^  to  the  people^  abd  cqpon  lefimed'his  naoifier  in 
^eves  «f  all  fpretgn  nations** 
Tbei»iolent  perfonal  eomb^ion,  and  politicil  jealoi^  which  liad 
tabpn  t^lace  between  the  eqiperor  and  the  Fretidi  king  Iboit  Aroke 
«Vt  in  <hQflltlities.  But  whde  thefe  ambitions  tfAd'  wmt^c  princes 
viere  acting  againfteach  other,  in  alauyft-einsry  part^'SuMpe,  they 
ftill  msde  profofEons  of  the  Arongeft^iefire  of.  peace  %  and  both  of 
them.iocfiSindy  carried  their  ^oniplaims  to  Henrys  4B  to  die  wb* 
pire  be<rweea  dienk.  The  ktngi  who  |MMSnidedl  to  \m  aevMl, 
engaged  tbem  toiei>d  thdeamhaffiidors  toCalai^  there  ^  n^ociace 
a  psace  jioder  the  mediation  of  .Wol^y  and  the  pope-s  mmcio.  Tin 
emperor  was  well  appriied  of  the  partiality  of  diefe  mediators  ;  and 
Us  demaads  in.the  conference  were  fo  unreafoBdrfe,  as  tdainyj 
proved  him.  confeious  of  the  adirantage.  He  reouired  the  i^efticutioii 
cf  Burgttndv,  a  province  which  many  yors  before  had  been  ceded 
to  Fraooe  hytrea^,  and  which,  if  in  his  po&fiDO,  woidd  have 
givien  him  entmnce  ii)to  the  heart  of  that  kingdom ;  and  he  densahd- 
fd  to  be  freed  from  the  homage  which  his  anceftors  had  sdways  done 
for  Fjaaders  s^  Artoss,  and  .w^ich  he  himfelf  had^  by  the  treaty  of 
Noyon,  engaged  to^  renew.  On  Francis's  rcje£Kng  thefe  terms,  the 
pongrtfe  of -Calais  broke  up,  ^d  Wolfey,  foon  w^r^  took  a  jour- 
ney to  Bruges,  »diere  be  met  with  the  emperor.  He  was  nsceived 
Am  the  fanw  ftate,  magnificence,  and  refpeft,  as  if  he  had  been 
Ijbe.king  of  £ogland  tiimfelf;  and  he  concluded,  in  his  mailer's 
name,  an  ofF^ifive  ialliahce  with  the  pope  and  die  emperor  againft 
Fjraoce.  He  ftipu|ated,  that  England  fiiould  next  fuoamer  invade 
that  kingdom  witb  forty  thoufand  men ;  and  he  betrothed  to  Charles 
4ihe  prinoefc  Mary,  the  king's  only  child,  who  haid  now  fome  prof- 
it of  inheriting  the  crown.  This  extravagant  alliance,  •  ii^cb 
/was. prejudicial  to  the  interefts,  and  might  have  proved  fatal  to  the 
Jiberty  and  independence  of  the  kingdom,  was  the^  refult  of  the 
J^umours  and  prejudices  of  the  king,  and  the  private  views  and  ex- 
^£btions  of  the  cardinal. 

The  people  faw  every  day  new  inftances  of  the  i^ncontrolled 
autboritv  of  this  minifter.  The  duke  of  Buckingham,  conftable  of 
'England,  the  firft  nobleman  both  for  family  and  fortune  in  the 
Jtingdona,  had  imprudentlv  given  difguft  to  the '  cardinal ;  and  it 
Hf^  n^t  ion^  before  he  found  reafon  to  repent  of  lus  indtfcretion. 
t  Folydore  Virgil,    ^tli 
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e  fisemi  tb  bitet>«diainMn  Wlitf  1tvi«7^afld  rath  pRJcAs;  ini 
^'ing  i^faXaObtd  With  ji«iiciad  sftrology,  hi(,emettain«d  a  cotnmerce 
ith  one  Hapkiali^  a  CaitlioTian  friar,  who  encouraged  him  in  the 
odon  of  lua  mMuidng  one  day  the  throne  of  England.     He  was 
efcestfied  bj  a  femak  from  the  duke  of  Gloucefter,  youngeft  fonof 
Edward  UL|  and^diotigh  Ms  claim  to  the  crown  was  thereby  verf 
smote^  he  had  been  far  unguarded  as  to  let  fall  fome  expreffions,  as 
F  he  tbougbl  Uncifetf  belt  indtted,  in  cafe  the  king  (hould  die  wirhr 
»ut  iliue^  to.pofiefii  the  royal  digiiity.     He  had  not  even  abftaineA' 
rom   threats  againft  the  king's  life,  Und  had  provided  himfelf  witii 
irms,  which  he  intended  to  employ,  in  cafe  a  favourable  opportunity 
[hould  ofErr.     He  was  brought  to  a  trial ;  and  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
wht$k  ion,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  had  married  Buckingham's  daughter, 
9va$  created  lord  ficvrard,  in  order  to  prefide  at  this  folcmn  proce- 
ilure*     The  jury  coniifled  of  a  dake,  a  marquis,  feven  earls,  and 
rwelve  barons;,  and  they  gave  their  verdi6k  agaihft  Buckingham, 
wfatcK  was  ibon  zket  carHed  into  execution.     There  is  no  re^^on  toi 
think  the  fentoice  imjuft*)  but  as  Buckingham's  crimes  jbem  t(p 
proceod  tmyte  from  indifcretion  than  deliberate  malice^  the  peopltf, 
who  loved  him,  expected  that  the  king  wbuld  grant  him  a  paroon, 
and  impttfed  their  difappointment  to  the  animofity  and  revenge  of 
the  cardinal*     The  ktng^s  own  jcaloufy,  however,  of  all  perfons 
^tied  to  the  crown,  was,  notwithtlanding  his  undoubted  title,  vcty 
remarkabla  f urtng  the  whole  courfe  of  h(s  reign;   and  was  alonb 
fufiicient  to  render  him  implacable  Nagainft  buckinghanl.     The 
oAte  of  conftable,  which  this  nobleman  inherited  from  the  Bohims, 
carls  of  Hereford,  was  forfeited,   and  was  never  after  revived  itx 
£ngland« 

Daring  fomeyears^  many  parts  of  Europe  had  been  agitated  with 

thofe  religious  controverfA^  which  produced  the  relbrmation,  one  of 

the  gredteft  events  in  hiftory :  .but  as  it  was  not  till  this  time  that  thb 

king  of  England  publicly  took  part  in  the  quarrel,  we  had  no  occa^ 

-iion  to  give  any  account  of  itd  rife  and  ptogrefs.  *  It  will  now  be  ne« 

•ceiiary  to  expbin  thefe  theological  dtfputes ;  or,  what  is  more  fnate- 

rial^  to  trace  tirom  their  origin  thofe  abufes  which  fo  generally  diftufed 

fhe  opinion,  that  a  reformation  of  the  church,  or  eccleflaftical  order, 

was  become  highly   expedient,  if  not  abfoiutely  necefl&ry.     Wfc 

ihall  be  better  enabled  to  comprehend  the  fubjed,  if  wf^  take  the 

matter  a  iittlt  higher,  and  reflet  a  moment  on  the  reafon^  why 

there  muft  be  an  eccleiiaftical  order  and  a  public  eftablifhment  of  re* 

ligion  in  every  civilisted  community.*    The  importance  of  the  pre- 

fentOcoafion  will,  1  hope,  ekcufe  this  fliort  digreffion. 

Moft  of  the  arts  and  profeffions  in  a  date  are  of  fuch  a  nature,  tfaaC. 

•While  they  promote  the  interefts  of  the  fociety,  they  are  alfo  ufeful 

or  agreeable  to  fome  individuals  (   and  in  that  cafe,  the  conftant 

cule  of  the  magiftrate,  except,  {Perhaps,  on  the  ftpft  introduflioh  of 

•  Hfibcrt.  J1»U.    S4#wc,  ^1^    HoUingthcd,  pi86«j 
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|iny  art»  h»  to  leave  die  pfofefion  to  idelf,  and  truft'  its  csncou- 
ragement  tQ  thoff;  who  reap  the  benefit  of  it.  The^aftizaii%  find* 
^g  their  profits  to  rife  by  thp  favour  of  their  ciiftomeils^  increaiei 
as  much  as  poffible,  dteir  ikill  and  induftry ;  and  as  matters  are  not 
difturbed  by  any  injudicious  tampering,  the  comdiadif^  is  always 
jfure  to  be  at  all  times  nearly  proportioned  to  thtt- demand. 

But  there  arc  alfo  ipme  callings  which,  thoii^h  ufefuiand  even  ne- 
ceflary  in  a  fi^te,  bring  np  particular  advantage  or  plcafiare  to  any  in^ 
iiividuai  \  and  the  fupi^me  powi^r  is  obliged  to  alutr  itsjconduA  with 
regard  to  the  retainersof  thofe  proieifions.  It  ntuft  give  them  public 
encouragement  in  order  to  t;hcir  fubfiftence ;  and  it  muft  prpride 
againft  that  negligence,  to  which  they  will  naturally  be  fufaje^  either 
by  annexing  peculiar  honours  to  the  profefion,  by  eftabliihing  a 
long  fubordination  of  rank$  a^d  a  find  dependance,  or*  by  fome 
ptber  expedient.  The  perfons  employed  in  the  fiaanoeSy '  armieSi 
fleets,  and  magiftracy,  ^e  inft^iices  of  this  order. of  men« 
'  It  may  naturallv  be  thought,  ^t  firft  ftght,.-  that  die  eeciefiftftics 
belong  to  the  firft  cla&,  .and.  tb^t  thc^r  encouragemcat,  as  wi^ll  as 
that  o?  lawyers  and  phyficiaoS)  may  fafely  be  entrufted  tcr  the  liber 
raKty  of  individuals,  who  are  stubbed  to  their  dodrines^  and  who 
jind  nenefit  or  confolat ion  fronv their  ^ritual  mintftry  and  afliftanrr. 
Their  induftry  and  vigilance  will,  Qo  doubt,  be  whetted  by.fuch  an 
additional  motive  \  and  their  (kill  in  the  pcofeffion,  as  weU<afi  their 
addrels  ingoyerning  the  minds  of  the  people,  muft  receive  .daily  in? 
creafe,  from  their  increafing  pra^icc,  ftudy  and  attention.  .    . 

But  if  we  confidcr  the  matter  more  clofely,  we  (hall  find,  that  this 
interefted  diL'gence  of  th^  c}ergy  is  what  every  wife,  le^llaiter  will 
ftudy  to  prevent;  becaufe  in  every  religion,  except  the  true^  it  is 
highly  pernicious,  and  it  has  even  a  natural*  tendency  to  pervert  the 
true,  by  infufmg  into  it  a  ftrong  mixture  of  fuperftitieii^  folly,  and 
^elufion*  Each  ghoftlypraditioner,  i^  order  to  render)  Ifimfelf  more 
precious  and  facred  in  the  eyes  of  his  retainers,  will  ini^ire  them  with 
she  moft  violent  abhorrence  of  all  other  feAs,  and  continually  endea^ 
vour,  by  fome  novelt^^  to  excite  the  languid  devotion  of  his  audience* 
^o  regard  will  be  paid  to  truth,  moFals,  or  decency,  in  the.  do&ines 
inculcated.  Every  tenet  will  be  adopted  that'beft  ftiis^p  diforderlv 
aiFe£lions  of  the  human  frame.  Cuftomers  .will  be  drasvn  to'  each 
conventicle  by  new  induftry  ^d  addrcfs>  in  pradifing  on  the  paffions 
and  credulity  of  the  populace.  And  in  the  end,  the  civil  magiftrat^ 
will  find,  that  he  has  dearly  paid  for  his  pretended  frugality,  in  ia?iji| 
a  fixed  eftabliftiment  for  the  priefts  ;  and  that  in  reali^  the  moft 
decent  and  advantageous  compofition,  whjch  hec^  make  with  th; 
fpiritual  guides,  is  to  bribe  their  indplence,  by  affigning  ftated  (alaries 
to  their  profefTion,  and  rendering  it  fuperfluous  for  them  to  be  farther 
af^ive,  than  merely  to  prevent  their  flock  from  ftraving  in  queft  of 
•ew  pajdurps^    And  i^  this  manner  ecclcfi^ic^  ^aUimmeot^ 

though 
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though  commonly  they  arofe  at  firft  from  religious  views,  prove  ia 
the  end  advantageous  \o  the  political  interefts  of  fociety.     . 

But  we  may  obferve,  that  few  ecclefiaftical  eftablimments  have 
been  fixed  upon  a  wor^e  foundation  than  that  of  the  church  of 
Rome,  or  have  been  attended  with  circumftances  more  hurtful  to 
the  peace  and  happinefs*  of  mankind. 

The  large  revenues,  privileges,  immunities,  and  powers  of  the 
clergy  rendered  them  formidable  to  the  civil  magiftrate,  and  armed 
with  too  extenfive  authority  an  order  of  men,  who  always  adhere 
clofely  together,  and  -who  never  want  a  plaufible  pretence  for  their 
enAoachmems  and  ufurpations.  The  higher  dignities  of  the  church 
ferved,  indeed,  to  the  fupport  of  gentry  and  nobility  j  but  by  the 
cftabliflimertt  of  raonafteries,  many  of  the  loweft  vulgar  were  takea 
from  the  ufeful  arts,  and  maintained  in  thofo  receptacles  of  flotk 
and  ignorance.  The  fupreme  head  of  the  church  was  a  foreigiji 
potentate,  guided  by  interefts  always  different  from  thofe  of  the 
community,  fometimes  contrary  to,  them*.  And  as  the  hierarchy 
was  neceflarily  folicitous  to  preferve  an  unity  of  faith,  rites,  and 
ceremonies,  alt  liberty  of  thought  ran  a  manifeft  rifque  of  being 
extinguiflied  5  and  violent  perfecutions,  or,  what  was  worfe,  a  ftu- 
pid  and  ,abjeft  credulity,  took  place  every  where. 

To  increafe  thefe  evils,  the  church,  though  Oie  poffeffed  large 
revenues,  was  not  contented  with  her  acquiutions,  but  retained  a 
power  of  praflifing  farther  on  the  ignorance  of  mankind.  She 
even  beftowed  on  each  individual  prieft  a  power  of  enriching  him- 
felf  by  the  voluntary  oblations  of  the  faithful,  and  left  him  ftill  aa 
urgent  motive  for  diligence  and  induftry  in  his  calling.  And  thus, 
that  church,  though  an  expenfive  and  burthenfome  eftabliihment, 
was  liable  to  many  of  the  inconveniences  which  belong  to  an  order 
of  priefts  trufting  entirely  to  their  own  art  and  invention  for  attain-* 
ing  a  fubfiftence. 

The  advantages  attending  the  Romifh  hierarchy  were  but  a  fmall 
compenfation  for  its  inconveniences.  The  ecclefiaftical  privileges 
during  barbarous  times  had  ferved  as  a  cheque  on  the  defpotifm  rf 
kings.  The  union  of  all  the  weftern  churches  under  the  fupreme 
pontiff  facilitated  the  intercourfe  of  nations,  and  tended  to  bind  all 
the  parts  of  Europe  into  a  clofe  connexion  with  each  other.  And 
the  pomp  and  fplendour  of  worfhip  which  belonged  to  fo  opulent 
an  eftablifhment,  contributed  in  fome  refpedl  to  the  encouragement 
of  the  fine  arts,  and  began  to  difFufe  a  general  elegance  of  taftc,  by 
uniting  it  with  religion. 

It  will  eafily  be  conceived,  that  though  the  balance  of  evil  pre- 
vailed in  the  SLomifh  church,  this  was  not  the  chief  reafon  whichi 
produced  the  reformation.  A  concurrence  of  incidents  muft  have 
contributed  to  forward  (hat  great  revolution. 

Leo  Xf  by  his  generous  and  cnterprifing  temper,  had  much  ex- 
haufted  his  treafury,  and  was  obliged  to  employ  every  inventbn 
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which  might  yield  money,  in  order  to  fupport  his  projects,  plea* 
fures,  and  liberalities*  The  fcheme  of  felling  indulgences  was 
fuggefted  to  him,  as  an  expedient  which  had  often  ferved  in  former 
times  to  draw  money  from  the  Chriftian  world,  and  make  devout 
people  willing  contributors  to  the  grandeur  and  riches  of  the  court 
of  Rome,  The  church,  it  was  fuppofed,  ^was  poiTeiled  of  a  ^reac 
ftock  of  merit,  as  being  entitled  to  all  the  good  works  of  all  the 
faints,  beyond  what  were  employed  in  their  own  juftification ;  and 
even  to  the  merits  of  Chrift  himfelf,  which  were  infinite  and  un- 
bounded:  and  from  this  unexhaufted  treafury  the  pope  might  retail 
particular  portions,  and  by  that  traffic  acquire  money,  to  be  em- 
ployed in  pious  purpofes,  in  refifting  the  infidels  or  fubduing  fchif- 
matics.  When  the  money  came  into  his  exchequer,  the  greater 
part  of  it  was  ufually  diverted  to  other  purpofes  ♦. 

It  is  commonly  believed  that  Leo,  from  the  penetration  of  his 
genius,  and  his  familiarity  with  ancient  literature,  was  fiilly  ac- 
quaintecl  with  the  ridicule  and  falfity  of  the  dodlrines  which,  as  fu- 
premj;  pontiff^  he  was  obliged  by  his  interefl  to  promote:  it  is  the 
lefs  wonder,  therefore,  that  he  employed  for  his  profit  thofe  pious 
frauds  which  his  predcceflbrs,  the  moil  ignorant  and  credulous,  had 
always,  under  plaufible  pretences,  made  ufe  of  for  their  felfifH  pur- 
pofes. He  publifhed  the  fale  of  a  general  indulgence  f  ;  and  as  his 
expences  had  not  only  exhaufted  his  ufual  revenue,  but  even  andci- 
pated  the  money  expedled  from  this  extraordinary  expedient,  the 
jfeveral  branches  of  it  were  openly  given  away  to  particular  perfbns, 
who  were  entitled  to  levy  the  impofition.  The  produce,  particular- 
ly of  Saxony  and  the  countries  bordering  on  the  Baltic,  was  affign- 
ed  to  his  fifter  Magdalene,  married  to  Cibo,  natural  fon  of  Inno- 
cent VIII.  and  flie,  in  order  to  enhance  her  profit,  had  farmed  out 
the  revenue  to  one  Arcemboldi,  a  Genoefe,  once  a  merchant,  now 
a  biihop,  who  ftill  retained  all  the  lucrative  arts  of  his  former  pro- 
feffion  j.  The  Auftin  friars  had  ufually  been  employed  in  Saxony  to 
preach  the  indulgences,  and  from  this  trufl  had  derived  both  profit 
and  confideration :  but  Arcemboldi,  fearing  left  praSice  might 
have  taught  them  means  to  fecret  the  money  §,  and  expeding  no 
extraordinary  fuccefs  from  the  ordinary  methods  of  colle<^ion,  gave 
this  occupation  to  the  Dominicans.  Thefe  monks^  in  order  to 
prove  themfelves  worthy  of  the  diftinftion  conferred  on  them,  ex- 
aggerated the  benefits  of  indulgences  by  the  moft  unbounded  pa* 
negyrics ;  and  advanced  dodrines  on  that  head  Which,  though  not 
more  ridiculous  than  thofe  already  received,  were  not  as  yet  entirely 
familiar  to  the  ears  of  the  people.  To  add  to  the  fcandal,  the  col- 
^  ledors  of  this  revenue  are  faid  to  have  lived  very  licentious  lives, 
and  to  have  fpent  in  taverns,  gaming-houfes,  and  places  ftill  more 

•  Father  Paul  kad  Sleidan.        i  la  1^17.        f  rather  Paul,  Sleidaili        \  Fitfaer 
Paul,  lib.  I* 
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infamous,  the  money  which  devout  perfons  had  faved  from  their 
ufual  expcnces,  in  order  to  purchafe  a  remiflion  of  their  fins*. 

All  thefe  circumftances  might  have  given  offence,  but  would 
have  been  attended  with  no  event  of  any  importance,  had  there  not 
arilen  a  man  qualified  to  take  advantage  of  the  incident.  Martin 
Luther,  an  Auitin  friar,  profefTor  in  the  univerfity  of  Wittemberg, 
refenting  the  affront  put  upon  his  order,  began  tp  preach  againil 
mefe  abufes  in  the  fale  of  indulgences ;  and  being  naturally  of  a 
fiery  temper,  and  provoked  by  oppofition,  he  proceeded  even  tD  de^ 
cry  indulgences  themfelves ;  and  was  thence  carried,  by  the  heat  of 
jijpute,  to  queflion  the  authority  of  the  pope,  from  which  his  ad- 
verfaries  derived  their  chief  argumehts  againft  himf.  Still  as  he 
enlarged  his  reading,  in  order  to  fupport  thefe  tenets,  he  difcovered 
fome  new  abufe  or  error  in  the  church  of  Rome ;  and  finding  his 
opinions  greedily  hearkened  to,  he  promulgated  them  by  writing, 
difcourfe,  fermon,  conference ;  and  daily  increafed  the  number  of 
his  difciples.  All  Saxony,  all  Germany,  all  Europe,  were  in  a 
very  little  time  filled  with  the  voice  of  this  daring  innovator ;  and 
men,  roufed  from  that  lethai'gy  in  which  they  had  fo  long  fleeped^ 
began  to  call  in  queflion  the  mofl  ancient  and  mofl  received  opi* 
nions.  The  eIe£tor  of  Saxony,  favourable  to  Luther's  dodtrine, 
protected  him  from  the  violence  of  the  papal  jurifdi£lion  :  the  re- 
public of  Zuric  even  reforrtied  their  church  according  to  the  new 
model:  many  fovereigns  of  the  empire,  and  the  Imperial  diet  itfelf, 
fhowed  a  favourable  difpofition  towards  it :  and  Luther,  a  man  na- 
turally inflexible,  vehement,  opinionative,  was  become  incapable, 
either  from  promifes  of  advancement  or  terrors  of  feverity,  to  re- 
linquilh  a  kA  of  which  he  was  himfelf  the  founder,  and  which 
brought  hin\  a  glory  fuperior  to  all  others,  the  glory  of  dictating 
the  religious  foith  and  principles  of  multitudes. 

The  rumour  of  t(iefe  innovations  foon  reached  England;  and  as 
there  ftill  fubfifted  in  that  kingdom  ereat  remains  of  the  Lollards, 
whofe  principles  refembled  thofe  of  Luther,  the  new  do£trines  fe- 
cretly  gained  many  partifans  among  the  laity  of  all  ranks  and  deno- 
minations.    But  Henry  had  been  educated  in  a  flrid  attachment  to 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  he  bor^  a  particular  prejudice  againfl 
Luther,  who  in  his  writings  fpoke  with  contempt  of  Thomas 
Aquinas,  the  king's  favourite  author:  he  oppofed  himfelf,  there- 
fore, to  the  progrefs  of  the  Lutheran  tenets,  by  all  the  influence 
which  his  extenfive  and  almoft  abfolute  authority  conferred  upon 
him :  he  even  undertook  to  combat  them  with  weapons  not  ufually 
employed  by  monarchs,  efpccially  thofe  in  the  flower  of  their  age 
and  force  of  their  pailions.     He  wrote  a  book  in  Latiti  againft  the 
principles  of  Luther;  a  performance  which,  if  allowance  be  made 
for  the  fubjeCt  and  the  age,  does  no  difcredit  to  his  capacity.     He 
fent  a  copy  of  it  to  Leo,  y(hq  Received  fo  magnificent  a  prefent 
*  Fatficr  Paul,  lib.  i.        f  Father  Faul|  Slcidan. 
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with  great  teftimony  of  ^regard  ;*  and  conferred  on  him  the  tide  of 
defender  of  thefaitf)  ;  an  appellation  ftill  retained  by  the  kings  of 
England.  Luther,  who»  was  in  the  heat  of  ^ontroverfy,  foon  pub- 
liflied  an  anfwer  to  Henry  \  and,  without  regard  to  the  dignity  of 
his  antagonift,  treated  him  with  all  the  acrimony  of  ftyle  to  which 
in  the  courfe  of  his  polemics  he  had  fo  long  been  accuftomed. 
The  king  by  this  ill  ufage  was  ftill  more  prejudiced  againft  the  new 
^  doSrines ;  out  the  public,  wjio  naturally  ^vour  the  weaker  party, 
were  inclined  to  attribute  to  Luther  the  viftory  in  the  (fifpute*. 
And  as  the  controverfy  became  more  illuftrious  by  Henry's  enter- 
ing the  lifts,  it  drew  ftill  more  the  attention  of  mankind  5  and  the 
Lutheran  doftrine  daily  acquired  new  converts  in  every  part  of 
Europe. 

The  quick  and  furprifing  progrefs  of  this  bold  fe£l,  mayjuftly 
in  part  be  afcribed  to  the  late  invention  of  printing,  and  revival  of 
learning :  not  that  reafon  bore  a'ny  confiderable  fliare  in  opening 
men*s  eyes  with  regard  to  th?  impoftures  of  the  Romifli  church : 
for,  of  all  branches  of  literature,  philofophy  had,  as  Jret,  and  till 
long  afterwards,  made  the  moft  inconfiderable  progrefs ;  neither  is 
there  any  inftance  that  argument  has  ever  been  able  to  free  the  peo- 
ple from  that  enormou^  load  of  abfurdity  with  which  fuperftition 
ha9  every  where  overwhelmed  them:  not  to  mention,  that  the  rapid 
advance  of  the  Lutheran  doSrine,  and  the  violence  with  which  it 
was  embraced,  prove  fufficiently  that  it  owed  not  its  fuccefs  to  rea- 
fon  and  refleftion.  The  art  of  printing  and  the  revival  of  learning 
forwarded  its  progrefs  in  another  manner.  By  means  of  that  art 
the  books  of  Luther  and  his  fe£laries,  full  of  vehemence,  declama- 
tion, and  a  rude  eloquence,  were  propagated  more  quickly,  and  in 
greater  numbers.  1  he  minds  of  men,  fomewhat  av/akcned  from  a 
J)rofound  fleep  of  fo  many  centuries,  were  prepared  for  every  novel- 
ty, and  fcrupled  lefs  to  tread  in  any  unufual  path  ,which  was  opened 
to  them.  And  as  copies  of  the  fcriptures  and  other  ancient  monu- 
ments of  the  Chriftian  faith  became  more  common,  men  perceived 
the  innovations  which  were  introduced  after  the  firft  centuries  j  and 
though  argument  and  reafoning  could  not  give  conviftion,  an  hif- 
toricftl  faft,  v^ell  fupported,  was  able  to  make  imprefEon  on  their 
und^rftandings.  Many"  of  tifj  powers,  indeed,  aJTumed  by  the 
church  of  Rome,  were  verv  ancfent,  and  were  prior  to  almoft  every 
political  government  eftablrfhed  in  Europe :  but  as  the  ecclefiaftics 
would  not  agree  to  poffefs  their  privileges  as  matters  of  civil  right, 
which  time  might  render  valid,  but  appealed  ftill  to  a  divine  origin, 
men  were  tempted  to  look  into  their  primitive  charter  j  and  Aey 
could,  without  much  dilHcuIty,  perceive  its  defeat  in  truth  «nd 
authenticity. 

In  order  to  beftow  o;i  this  topic  the  greater  influence,  Luther 
?Ms^  his  followers,  not  fatisfied  with  oppofmg  the  pretended  divinity 

♦  father  Paul,  lib.  i. 
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of  the  Romifli  church,  and  difplaying  the  temporal  inconveniencies 
•of  that  eftablifhmentj  cai^ied  matters  much  farther,  and  treated  the 
religion  of  their  anceftors  as  abominable,  deteftable,  damnable  ;  N^re* 
told  by  (acred  writ  itfelf  as  the  fource  of  all  wickednefs  and  pollu- 
tion. They  denominated  the  pope  antichrift,  called  his  communion 
the  icarlet  whore,  and  gave  to  Rome  the  appellation  of  Babylon  ; 
expreffions  which,  however  applied,  were  to  be  found  in  fcripturey 
and  which  were  better  calculated  to  operate  on  the  multitude  than 
the  moft  folid  arguments.  Excited  by  conteft  and  perfecudon  on 
th^  one  hand,  by  fuccefs  and  applaufe  on  the  other,  many  of  the  re- 
formers carried  to  the  greateft  extremity  their  oppofition  to  the  church 
df  Rome  -^  and  in  contradiction  to  the  multiplied  fuperftitions  with 
which  that  communion  was  loaded,  they  adopted  an  enthufiaftic 
ftrain  of  devotion,  which  admitted  of  no  dbfervances,  rites,  or  ce- 
remonies, but  placed  all  merit  in  a  myfterious  fpeci^s  of  faith,  in  in« 
wardvifion,  rapture,  and  ecftacy.  The  new  feClaries,  feized  with 
this  fpirit,  were  indefatigable  in  the  propagation  of  their  dodrine^ 
and  fet  at  defiance  all  the  anathemas  and  puni(hments  with  which 
the  Roman  pontiff  endeavoured  to  overwhelm  them* 

That  the  civil  power,  however,  might  afford  them  prote^on 
againft  the  ecclefiaftical  jurifdi(Stion,  the  Lutherans  advanced  doc* 
trines  favourable  in  fome  refpeft  to  the  temporal  authority  of  fove- 
reigns.  They  inveighed  againft  the  abufes  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
with  which  men  were  at  that  time  generally  difcontented  s  and  they 
exhorted  princes  to  reinftate  themfelves  in  thofe  powers,  of  which 
the  encroaching  fpirit  of  the  ecclefiaftics,  efpeciaUy  o^  the  fovereign 
pontiff,  had  fo  long  bereaved  them.  They  condemned  celibacy  and 
monaftic  vows>  and  thereby  opened  the  doors  of  the  convents  to 
thofe  who  were  either  tired  of  the  obedience  and  chaftity,  or  dif- 
gufted  with  the  licence  in  which  they  had  hitherto  Uvea.  They 
blamed  the  exceiEve  riches,  the  idlenefs,  the  libertinifm  of  die 
clergy  ;  and  pointed  out  their  treafures  and  revenues  as  lawful  fpoil 
to  the  firft  invadtr.  And  as  the  ecclefiaftics  had  hitherto  conducted 
a  willing  and  a  ftupid  audience,  and  were  totally  unacquainted  with 
controvcrfy,  much  more  with  every  fpecies  of  true  literature  ;  they 
were  unable  to  defend  themfelves  againft  men  argied  with  authori- 
ties, quotations,  and  popular  topics,  and  qualified  to  triumph  in 
every  altercation  or  debate.  Such  were  the  advantages  with  which 
the^reformers  began  their  attack  on  the  Romifli  hierarchy  j  .and  fuch 
were  the  caufesof  their  rapid  and  aftoniftiing  fuccefs. 

•  Leo  X.  whofe  overfights  and  too  fupinc  truft  ii\  the  profound  ig- 
norance of  the  people,  had  given  rife  to  this  feft,  but  whofe  found 
judgment,  moderation,  and  temper,  were  well  qualified  to  retard  its 
progrefs,  died  in  the  flower  of  his  age,  a  little  after  he  received  the 
Jting'sbook  againft  Luther-;  and  he  was  fucceeded  in  the  papal  chair 
by  Adrian,  a  Fleming,  who"  had  been  tutor  to  the  emperor  Cljarle^. 
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This  man  was  fitted  to  gain  on  the  reformers  by  the  integrity,  can-i. 
ioxiTy  and  ilmplicity  of  manners  which  diftinguiflied  his  charafbr  , 
hut  fo  yioient  were  their  prejudices  againft  the  church,  ho  rather 
hurt  the  caufe  by  bis  imprudent  exercife  of  thofe  virtues.  He 
frankly  confefl^ed,  that  many  abominable  and  deteftable  practices 
prevaite:d  in  the  court  of  Rome ;  and  by  this  fmcere  avowal  he  gave 
occafion  pf  much  triumph  to  the  Lutherans.  This  pontiflf  aUb, 
lybofe  penetration  was  not  equal  to  his  good  intentions,  was  feduced 
to  concur  in  that  league  which  Charles  and  Henry  had  formed  againft 
France*  i  and  he  thereby  augmented  the  fcandal  occafioned  by  the 
pradlice  of  fo  many  preceding  popes,  who  ftili  made  their  fpiritual 
arms  fubfcrvient  to  political  purpofes, 

The  emperor,  who  kiie\y  that  Wplfey  had  received  a  difappoint- 
Bient  in  his  ambitious  hopes  by  the  ele<5lion  of  Adrian,  and  who 
dreaded  9»e  refcntment  Pf  that  haughty  minifter,  was  folicitous  to 
repair  the  breach  made  in  their  fricndihip  by  this  ixKident.  He  paid 
another  vifit  to  England;  and  befides  flattering  the  vanity  of  the 
king  and  the  cardinal,  he  renewed  to  Wolfey  all  the  promifes  which 
le  had  made  him,  of  feconding  hi^  pretentions  to  the  papal  throne* 
Wolfey,  fenfible  that  Adrian's  great  age  and  infirmities  promifed  a 
Ipeedy  vacancy,  diflembled  his  refentment,  and  was  willing  to  hope 
.  for  a  more  profperous  iflue  to  the  next  eleAion*  The  emperor  re- 
newed the  treaty  made  at  Bruges,  to  which  fome  articles  were  added  ^ 
and  he  agreed  to  indemnify  both  the  king  and  Wolfey  for  the  revenue 
which  they  ihould  lofe  by  a  breach  with  France.  The  more  to  in- 
itiate himfelf  with  Henry  and  the  £ngli(h  nation,  he  gave  to 
Surrey,  admiral  of  England,  a  commiflion  for  being  admiral  of  his 
dominions;  and  he  himfelf  vi^as  inftalled  knight  of  the  garter  at  Lon- 
don* After  a  ftay  of  fix  weeks  in  England,,  he  embarked  at  South- 
ampton, and  in  ten  days  arrived  in  Spain,  where  he  foon  pacified  the 
tumults  which  bad  arifcn  in  his  abfence  f* 

The  king  declared  war  againft  France  ;  and  this  mcafiire  was 
founded  on  fo  little  reafon,  that  he  could  allege  nothing  as  a  ground 
.  of  quarrel,  but  Francis's  refufal  tofubrait  to  his  arbitration,  and  his 
fending  Albany  into  Scotland.  This  laft  ftep  had  not  been  taken  by 
the  French  king,  till  he  was  quite  afliired'of,  Henry*s  refolution  to  at- 
tack him.  Surrey  landed  fome  troops  at  Cherbourg  in  Normandy  j 
and  after  laying  wafte  the  country,  he  failed  to  Morlaix,  a  rich  town 
in  Britanny,  which  he  took  and  plundered.  The  Englifti  merchants 
.had  great  property  in  that  place,  which  v/as  no  more  fpared  by  the 
foldiers  than  the  goods  of  the  PVench.  Surrey  then  left  the  charge 
of  the  fleet  to  the  vice-admiral  i  and  failed  to  Calais,  where  he  t(K>fc 
the  coinmana  of  the  Englifli  armydeftined  for  the  invafion  of  France, 
This  army,  when  joined  by  forces  from, the  Low  Countries,  under 
•  Guicci^r4ini,  lib.  14.        i  Pctru*  de  Anglcria,  cpift.  765. 
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the  command  of  the  count  <ie  Buren^  amounted  in,  the  whole  ti 
eighteen  thoufand  mea. 

The  Frencji  had  made  it  a  maxim  in  almoft  all  their  wars  wil!k 
the  £ngli(h  fmce  the  reign  of  Charles  V,  never  without  great  oc- 
ceffity  to  hazard  a  gener^  engagement;  and  the  duke  of  Vendomc^  . 
who  commanded  the  French  army,  now  embraced  this  wife  policj^. 
He  fupplied  the  towns  moft  expofed,  efpecially  Boulogne,  Mon- 
treuil,  Tcrouenne,  Hedin,  with  ftrong  garrifons  and  plenty  of  pxo- 
vifions :  he  himielf  took  poft  at  Abbeville,  with  fome  Swifs  and 
French  infantry,  and  a  body  of  cavalry :  the  count  of  Guife  en- 
camped under  Montreuil  with  fix  thoufand  men.  Thefe  two  bodidi 
were  in  a  fituation  to  join  upon  occaflon ;  to  throw  fupply  into  any 
town  that  was  threatened ;  and  to  harafs  the  Englifh  in  every  move- 
ment. Surrey,  who  was  not  provided  with  magazines,  &rBi 
divided  his  troops  for  the  convenience  of  fubfifting  them ;  but  findi 
ing  that  his  quarters  were  every  moment  beaten  up  by  the  aSivitj 
of  the  French  generals,  he  drew  together  his  forces,  and  Wd  fiegej 
to  Hedin.  But  neither  did  he  fucceed  in  this  enterprife.  The  g^r-« 
rifon  made  vigorous  fallies'  upon  his  army :  the  French  forces 
aflaultedhim  from  without:  great  rains  fell;  fatigue  and  bad  wea^ 
thcr  threw  the  foldiers  into  dyfenteries  :  and  Surrey  was  obliged  Coi 
raife  the  ficge,  and  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters  about  tl>e 
end  of  Odlober,  His  rear  guard  was  attacked  at  Pas  in  Artois,  and 
five  or  fix  hundred  men  were  cut  o(F;  nor  could  all  his  efforts  make 
him  matter  of  one  place  within  the  French  frontier. 

The  allies  were  more  fuccefsful  in  Italy.  Lautrcc,  who  com- 
manded the  French,  loft  a  g;eat  battle  at  Bicocca  near  Milan; 
and  was  obliged  to  retire  with  the  remains  of  his  army.  Thii 
misfortune,  v^ich  proceeded  from  Francis's  negligence  in  not  fup- 
plying  Lautrec  with  money  *,  was  followed  by  the  lofs  of  Genoa* 
The  caftle  of  Cremona  was  the  fole  fortrefs  in  Italy  which  remain- 
ed in  the  hands  of  the  French. 

Europe  was  now  in  fuch  a  fitu^ion,  and  fo  connected  by  dif^ 
ferent  alliances  and  interefts,  that  it  was  almoft  impoffible  for  wa^ 
to  be  kindled  in  one  part^  and  not  diffufe  itfelf  throughout  the  whole: 
but  of  all  the  leagues  among  kingdoms,  the  clofeft  was  tha(  whicli 
bad  fo  long  fubfifted  between  France  and  Scotland  ;  and  the  Eng- 
lifl],  while  at  war  with  tlie  former  nation,  could  not  hope  to  re- 
•  main  long  unmolefted  on  the  northern  frontier.  No  fooner  ha4 
Albany  arrived  in  Scotland,  than  he  took  meafi|res  for  kindling  a 
war  wiA  England  :  and  he  fummoned  the  whole  force  of  the  kingr 
dom  to  meet  in  the  Helds  of  Rdfline  f.  IJe  thencp  conduced  the 
arnw  (buthwards  into  Annandale;  and  prepared  to  pafs  the  borders 
at  Solway-Frith.  But  many  of  the  nobility  were  difgufted  with 
iht  regent's  adminiftration ;  and  obferving  that  his  connexions 
with  Scotland  were  feeble  in  comparifon  of  thofe  which  he  maiii- 
*  Cuicciardiai,  li)».  14.       i  ^uchaiunj  lib.  14^  JDrummondy  Pi^cottie.  ^ 
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tained  mth  France,  they  murmured  that,  for  the  (alee  of  foreign 
interefts,  their  peace  fhould  fo  often  be  difturbed,  and  war  daring 
their  king's  minority  be  wantonly  entered  in^o  with  a  neighbouring 
nation,  fo^much  fuperior  in  force  and  riches.  The  Gordons,  in 
particular,  refiifed  to  advance  any  farther ;  and  Albany,  obferving 
a  general  difcontent  to  prevail,  was  obliged  to  conclude  a  truce  with 
lord  £)acres,  warden  of  the  Englifh  weft  marches.  Soon  after  he 
departed  for  France  j  and  left  the  oppollte  fa<^ion  ihould  gather 
force  in  his  abfence,  he  fent  thither  before  him  the  earl  of  Angus, 
huft)and  to  the  queen  dowager. 

Next  year  Henry,  that  he  might  take  advantage  of  the  regent's 
abfence,  marched  an  army  into  Scotland  under  the  command  of 
Surrey,  who  ravaged  the  Merfe  and  Teviotdale  without  oppofition, 
and  burned  the  town  of  Jedburgh.  The  Scots  had  neither  king 
nor  regent  to  condud  them  :  the  two  Humes  had  b6en  put  to  death : 
Angus  was  in  a  manner  baniflied :  no  nobleman  of  vigour  or  au- 
thority remained,  who  was  qualified  to  afTume  the  government : 
and  the  Ehglifli  monarch,  who  knew  the  diftreiTed  fituation  of  the 
country,  detefmined  to  puih  them  to  extremity,  in  hopes  of  en- 
^^ing  them,  by  the  fenfe  of  their  prefent  weaknefs,  to  make  a 
iolemn  renunciation  of  the  French  alliance,  and  to  embrace  that  of 
£ngland  *.  He  even  gave  them  hopes  of  contrading  z  marriage 
between  the  lady  Mary,  heirefe  of  England,  and  their  voung  mo- 
narch ;  an  expedient  which  would  for*  ever  unite  the  t\Co  king- 
domsf:.  and  the  queen  dowager,  with  her  whole  party,  recom- 
mended every,  where  the  advantages  of  this  alliance,  and  of  a  con- 
federacy with  H'enry.  They  faid  that  the  intereft  of  Scotland  had 
too  long  been  facrinced  to  thofe  of  the  French  nation,  who,  when- 
ever they  found  themfelves  reduced  to  difficulties, '  called  for  the 
affiftance  of  their  allies ;  but  were  ready  to  abandon  them  as  foon  as 
they  found  theif  advantage  in  making  peace  with  England :  that 
where  alhiall  ftate  entered  into'fo  clofe  a  confederacy  with  a  greater, 
it  muft  always  exped  this  treatment,  as^a  confequence  of  the  un- 
equal alliance ;  but  there  w:ere  peculiar  circumftances  in  the  fttua- 
tion  of  the.  kingdoms  which  in  the  prefent  cafe  rendered  it  inevita- 
ble: that  France  was  fo  diftant  and  fo  divided  from,  them  by  fea, 
that  fhe  fcarcely  could  by  any  means,  and  never  could  in  time,  fend 
fuccours  to  the  Scots,  fufficient  to  proted  them  againft  ravages  from 
the  neighbouring  kingdom :  that  nature  had  in  a  manner  formed  an 
alliance  between  the  two  Britifh  nations;  having  inclofed  them  in 
the  fame  ifland;  given  them  ^e.  lame  manners,  language,  laws^ 
a(hd  form  of  government;  and' prepared  every  thing  for  an  intimate 
union  between  them :  and  that  if  national  antipathies  were  aboliihed,. 
which  would'foon  be  the  efFeSt  of  peace^  thefe  tviro  kingdoms,  fe- 
cured  by  tlXt  ocean  and  by  their  domeftic  force,  could  fet  at  defiance 
all  foreign  enemies,  and  remain  for  ever  fafe  and  unmoleftcd. 
*  Buchanan,  lib.  14.    Herbert.       4  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  39. 
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The  parrilans  of  the  French  alliance,  on  the  other  hand,  (:ud,  that' 
the  very  reafon?  which  were  urged  in  favour  of  a  leagtie  with  Eng- 
land, the  ricmity  of  the  kingdom  and  its  fupcrior  force,  were  the  real 
caufes  why  a  fincere  and  durable  confederacy  could  never  be  formed 
with  diat  hoftile  nation  :  that  among  neighbouring  ftates  occafions 
of  quarrel  were  frequent ;  and  the  more  powerful  would  be  fure  to  • 
feize  every  frivolous  pretence  for  oppreffing  the  weaker,  and  reducing 
it  to  fubjc'clion  :  that  as  the  near  neighbourhood  of  France  and  Eng- 
land had  kindled  a  war  almoft  perpetual  between  them,  it  was  the 
iritereft  of  the  Scots,  if  they  wimed  to  maintain  their  independence, 
to  preferve  their  league'  with  the  former  kingdom,  which  balanced  the 
force  of  the  latter ;  that  if  they  deferted  that  old  and  falutary  alliance 
on  which  tlieir  importance  in  Europe  chiefly  depended,  their  ancient 
enemies,  ftimulated  both  by  intereft  and  by  paffion,  would  foon  in- 
vade them  with  fuperior  force,  and  bereave  them  of  all  their  liberties  : 
or^  if  they  delayed  the  attack,  the  infidious  peace,  by  making  the 
Scots  forget  the  life  of  arms,  would^ohly  prepare  the  way  for  a  flavery 
more  certain  and  more  irretrievable  *» 

The  arguments  employed  by  the  French  party,  being  feconded  by 
the  natural  prejudices  of  the  people,  feemed  irioft  prevalent :  and  whert 
the  regent  himfelf,  who  had  been  long  detained  beyond  his  appointed 
time  by  the  danger  from  the  Englifti  fleet,  at  laft  appeared  among 
them,  he  was  able  to  throw  the  balance  entirely  on  that  fide.  By 
authority  of  the  convention  of  flates  he  aflembled  an  army,  with  ^ 
view  of  avenging  the  ravages  committed  by  the  EngliQi  in  the  be- 
ginning of  the  campaign ;  and  he  led  them  fouthward  towards  the 
borders.  But  when  they  were  paffing  the  Tweed  at  the  bridge  of 
Melroft,  the  Englifli  party  raifed  again  fuch  oppolitiofi,  that  Albany 
thought  proper  to  make  a  retreat.  He  marched  downwards  alon^ 
the  banks  of  the  Tweed,  keeping  that  river  on  his  right;  and  fixed 
his^camp  oppofite  to  Werk-caftle,  which  Surrey  had  lately  repaired. 
He  Tent  over  fome  troops  to  befiege  this  fortrci's,  Who  made  a  breach 
in  it,  and  flormed  fome  of  the  outworks  :  but  the  regent,  hearing  of 
the  approach  of  an  Englifli  army,  and  difcouraged  by  the  advzinced 
feafon,  thought  proper  to  difband  his  forces,  and  retire  to  Edinburgh. 
S^>on  after  he  went  over  to  France,  and  never  again  feturned  to  Scot- 
land. •  The  Scottifh  nation,  agitated  by  their  domeftic  faftiohs,  were 
not,  during  feveral  years,  in  a  condition  to  give  any  more  difturbance 
to  England  j  and  Henry  had  full  Icilure  to  profecute  his  defigns  on 
the  continent. 

The  reafon  why  the  war'againft  France  proceeded  fo  flowly  on  the 
part  of  England,  was  the  want  of  money.  All  the  tr6afures  of  Henry 
VII.  Were  long  ago  diflSpated;  the  king's  habits  of  expence  ftili  rc- 
'^ained ;  and  his  revenues  were  unequal  even  to  the  ordinary  charge, 
of  government,  much  more  to  his  military  enterprises.  He  had  laft 
year  caufe^d  a  gensral  furvey  to  be  made  of  the  kingdom  >  the  num« 

-  •   •  *  15\jch3nan,  Ijb.  14. 
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ber  ofmttii  their  years,  profelEon,  ftock,  revenue*;  and  exprcffcd 
great  fattsfadion  on  finding  the  nation  fo  opulent.  He  then  ifiued 
privy  feals  to  the  mod  wealthy,  demanding  loans  of  particular  Aims: 
this  zSt  of  power,  though  fomewhat  irregular  and  tyrannical,  had 
been  formerly  praSiled  bv  kings  of  England  ;  and  the  people  were 
now  familiarifed  to  it.  But  Henry  this  year  carried  his  authority 
much  farther.  He  publiflied  an  edi(£l  for  a  general  tax  upon  his  fub- 
je(Sb,  which  he  fiill  called  a  loan  ^  and  he  levied  five  (hUlings  in  the 
pound  upon  the  clergy,  and  two  (hillings  upon  the  laity.  I'his  pre- 
tended loan,  as  being  more  regular,  was  really  more  dangerous  to  the 
liberties  of  the  people ;  and  was  a  precedent  for  the  king's  impofing 
taxes  wifhout  conient  of  parliament. 

Henr/|bon  after  fummoped  a  parliament^  together  with  a  convo« 
cation  9  Ind  found  neither  of  them  in  a  difpofition  to  complain  of  tbi 
infringement  of  their  privileges.  It  was  only  doubted  how  far  diey 
would  carry  their  liberality  to  the  king.  VVoIfey,  who  had  under- 
taken the  management  of  the  affair,  began  with  the  convocation,  in 
hopes  that  their  example  would  influence  the  parliament  to  grant  a 
large  fupply.  He  demanded  a  moie^  of  the  ecclefiafllcal  revenues 
to  be  levied  in  five  years,  or  two  ihiUings  in  the  pound  during  diat 
time  i  and  though  he  met  with  oppofition,  he  reprimanded  the  refrac- 
tory members  in  fuch  fevere  terms,  that  his  requeft  was  at  laft  com- 
plied with.  The  cardinal  afterwards,  attended  by  feveral  of  the  no- 
bility and  prelates,  came  to  the  Houfe  of  Commons  -,  and  in  a  long 
and  elaborate  fpeech  laid  before  them  the  public  neceffities,  the  danger 
of  an  invafion  from  Scotland,  the  affronts  received  from  France,  the 
league  in  which  the  king  was  engaged  with  the  pope  and  the  ercpe- 
ror }  and  he  demanded  a  grant  of  eight  hundred  thoufand  pounds, 
divided  into  four  yearlv  payments ;  a  fum  computed,  from  the  late 
fi^rvey  or  valuation,  to  be  equal  to  four  ihilllngs  in  the  pound  of  one 
year's  revenue,  or  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  yearly,  according  to  the 
di vifion  propofed  f  •  So  large  a  grant  was  unufual  from  the  commons ; 
and  though  the  cardinal's  demand  w.as  feconded  by  fir  Thomas  More 
the  fpeaker,'and  feveral  other  members  attachea  to  the  court,  the 
houfe  could  not  be  prevailed  with  to  comply  |.  They  only  voted 
two  (hillings  in  the  pound  on  all  who  enjoyed  twenty  pounds  a  year 
and  upwards;  one  fhilling  on  all  who  pofTefTed  between  twenty 
pounds  and  forty  ihiUings  a  year ;  and  on  the  other  fUbJ6(%  above 
£xteen  years  of  age,  a  groat  a-head.  This  laft  fum  was  divided  into 
two  yearly  payments ;  the  former  into  four  $  an^  w$is  not,  therefore, 
at  the  utmoft  above  fix- pence  in  the  pound.  The  grarit  of  the  com- 
mons was  but  the  moiety  of  the  fum  demanded;  and  the  cardinal, 
therefore,  much  mortified  with  the  difappointment,  came  again  to  the 

♦  Herbert.    Stowe,  p.  ^14. 

4-  This  furvey  or  valuation  is  liable  to  much  fufpicion,  as  fixtfir  the  rents  a  great  deal 
too  high;  unlcfs  the  fum  comprehend  the  revenues  of  all  kinds,  induflry  as  well u 
iand  and  money. 

i  Herbert.    Stowe,  518,    rvliaxooaUry  Uiftory.    SlrypCi  vol«  i,  p.  49,  ^o. 
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houfe,  and  defired  to  reafon  with  fucb  ^  fefufed  to  comply  with  the 
king's  requeft.  He  was  told  that  it  W3S  a  rule  of  the  houie  never  to 
realbn  but  among  themfelves  ;  and  his  defire  was  rejcScd.  Thp 
commons,  however,  enlarged  a  little  their  former  cram,  and  voted  ah 
impofition  of  three  (hillings  in  the  pound  on  all  poitefTed  of  fifty  pounds 
a  year  and  upwards,  The  proceedings  of  this  Houfc  of  Commpns 
evidently  difcoyer  the  humour  of  the  times :  they  wcrexxtremclT 
tenacious  of  their  money,  and  refufed  a  dema/id  of  the  crown,  wbica 
was  £ar  from  beiqg  utireaibnable ;  but  they  allowed  an  encroachment 
on  national  privileges  to  pafs  uncenfured,  though  its  dired  tendency 
was  to  fubvert  entirely  the  liberties  of  the  people.  The  king  was  <p 
diiTatisfied  with  this  faying  difpofition  of  tb<?  coqiroonSy  that  as  he  had 
not  called  a  parliament  during  feven  years  before,  he  allowed  fevch 
more  to  elapfe  before  he  fummoned  another :  and  on  pretence  of  ne* 
ceffity  he  levied  in  oi?e  year,  from  all  who  were  worth  forty  poundSy 
what  the  parliament  had  granted  him  payable  in  four  years*;  a  nevf 
invaflon  of  national  privileges.  Thefe  irregularities  were  commonly 
afcribed  tp  the  cardinal's  counfels,  who,  t^ufting  to  the  protedHon 
afforded  hiqi  by  his  ecclefiaftical  character,  was  the  le(s  fcrupulotts  in 
his  encroachments  on  the  civil  rights  of  the  nation. 

That  ambitious  prelate  received  this  year  a  newdiiappointment  in 
his  ifpiring  views.  The  pop6  Adrian  Vl.  died;  and  Clement  Vlf. 
of  the  famny  of  Medicis,  was  elefted  in  his  place,  by  the  concurrence 
of  the  Imperial  party.  Wolfey  could  now  perceive  the  infincerity  of 
the  erpoeror,  and  he  concluded  that  that  prince  would  never  fecond  his 
pretenfions  to  the  papal  chair.  As  he  highly  refented  this  injury,  he 
began  thenceforth  to  eftrange  himfelf  from  the  Imperial  court,  and  to 
pave  the  way  for  an  union  between  his  matter  and  the  French  king. 
Meapwhile  he  concealed  his  difguft;  and,  after  congratulating  the  new 
pope  on  his  promotion,  applied  for  a. continuation  of  the Teg-antine 
powers  which  the  tvyo  former  popes  had  conferred  upon  him.  Cle- 
ment, knowing  the  importance  of  gaining  his  friendfhip,  granted  him 
a  commifSon  for  life  ;  and,  by  this  unufual  conceflion,  he  in  a  man-^ 
ner  transferred  to  him  the  whole  papal  authority  in  England.  In 
feme  particulars,  Wolfey  made  a  good  ufe  of  this  e^ctennve  power. 
He  erected  two  colleges,  one  at  Oxford,  another  at  Ipfwich,  tho ' 

IJace  of  his  nafiyity :  he  fought,  all  over  Europe,  for  learned  men  to 
upply  the  chairs  of  thefe  colleges :  and,  in  order  to  beftow  endow- 
ments on  them,  he  fuppreffed  fome  fmaller  monafteries,  and  diftributed 
the  monks  into  other  convents.  The  execution  of  this  projcd  be- 
came the  lefs  difficult  for  him,  becaufc  the  Romifb  church  began  to 
perceive  that  ihe  oyerabounded  In  monks,  and  that  fbe  wanted  fome 
fupply  of  learning,  in  order  to  oppofe  die  tnquifitive,  or  rather  difpu* 
tativc  humour  of  the  reformers. 

The  confederacy  againft  France  feemed  more  formidable  than  ever 
OA  the  opening  of  the  Campaign  f.     Adrian,  befoife  his  deaths  had 
*  ^pced.    HflL    Herbert.  i  Cuicciardhii,  lib.  14. 
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renewed  the  league  with  Charles  and  Henry.  The  Venetians  had 
been  induced  to  dcfcrt  the  French  alliance,  and  to  form  engagements 
for  fecuring  Francis  Sfor^,  brother  to  Maximilian,  in  poiTefiion  of 
the  Milanefe.  The  Florentines,  the  dukes  of  Ferrara  and  Mantua, 
anil  air  the  powers  of  Italy,  combined  in  the  fame  meafure.  The 
emperor,  iii  perfon,  menaced  France  with  a  powerful  invafion  on  the 
fide  of  Guienne;  the  forces  of  Englapd  and  the  Netherlands  hovered 
over  Picardy  j  a  numerous  body  of  Germans  were  preparing  to  ra- 
vage Burgundy :  but  all  thcfe  perils  from  foreign  enemies  were  lefs 
threatening  tbah  a  domeftic  confpiracy  which  had  been  formed^  and 
which  was  now  come  to  full  maturity,  againft  the  French  monarch, 

Charles,  duke  of  Bourbon,  conftable  of  France,  was  a  prince  of 
the  moft  (hining  merit  i  and,  befides  diftinguifhing  himfelf  in  many 
military  cnterprifes,  he  was  adorned  with  every  accompliihment  which 
fcccame  a  perfon  of  his  high  ftation.  .  His  virtues,  embellifhed  with 
the  graces  of  youth,  had  made  fuch  impreffion  on  Louife  of  Savoy, 
Francis's  mother,  that,  without  regard  to  the  inequality  of  their  years, 
flie'made  bim  propofals  of  marriage ;  and,  meeting  with  a  repulie, 
Ih'e  formed  fchemcs  of  unrelenting  veiigeancc  againft  him.  She  was  a. 
wonian,  falfe,  deceitful,  vindi^aive,. malicious ;  but,  unhappily  for 
France,  had,  by  her  capacity,  whiqh  was  confiderable,  acquired  an 
ablglute  afcendant  over  her  fon.  By  her  inftigation,  Francis  put  many 
affronts  on  the  conftable,  which  it  was  difficult  for  a  gallant  fpirit  to 
endure;  and,,  at  laft,  he  permitted  Louife  to  profecute  a  Jaw-fuit 
againft  him,  by  which,  on  the  moft  frivol6us  pretences,  he  was  de- 
prived of  his  ample  pofleffions ;  aad  inevitable  ruin  was  brought  upon 
bim. 

Bourbon,  provoked  at  all  thefe  indignities,  and  thinking  that,  if  any 
injuries  could  juftify  a  man  in  rebelling  againft  his  prince  and  coun- 
try, he  muft  ftand  acquitted,  had  entered  mto  a  fecret  correfpondence 
with  the  emperor  and  the  kiqg  of  England*.  Francis,  pertinacious 
in  his  purpofe  of  recovering  the  Milanefe,  had  intended  to  lead  his 
army  in  perfon  into  Italy :  and  Bourbon,  who  feigned  ficknefs,  in  or- 
der  to  have  a  pretence  tor  ftaying  behind,  purpofed,  as  foon  a$  the 
king  fliould  have  paffed  the  Alps,  to  raife  an  infurrciftion  among  his 
numerous  vaflals,  by  whom  he  was  extremely  beloved,  and  to  intro- 
duce foreign  enemies  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom.  Francis  got 
intimation  of  his  defign ;  but,  as  he  was  not  expeditious  enough  in 
fecuring  fo  dangerous  a  foe,  the  conftable  made  his  efcape  f ;  and, 
entering  into  the  emperor's  fervice,  employe^  all  the  force  of  his  en- 
terprifmg  fpirit,  and  nis  great-talents  for  war,  to  the  prejudice  of  his 
native  country. 

The  king  of  England,  defirous  that  Francis  ihould  undert^bis 

Italian  expedition,  did  not  opeidy  threaten  Picardy  this  year  with  an 

invafion ;  and  it  was  late  before  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  who  comnianded 

the  Engliih  forces,  pafied  over  to  Calais.     He  wras  attended  by  the 

*  Memoirc^  du  BcUayi  liv.  a.  t  Bclcariuti  lib.  47. 
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Lords  Monta^ute,  ^Herbert,  Ferrvs,  Morncy,,  Sandys,  Berkeley, 
Powis,  an4  rwny  other  noblemen  and  gendemen*.  The  EngKfli 
arrny^  reinforced  by  fome  troops  drawn  from  the  garrifon  of  Calais^ 
amounted  to  about  twelve  thouiand  men ;  and  having  joined  an  equal 
pumber  of  Flemings  under  the  count  de  Buren,  they  prepared  for  an 
invafion  df  Frauipe.  The  ftege  pf  Boulogne  was  firli  propofed ;  but 
that  enterprife  appearing  difficult,  it  was  thought  more  advilable  tc^ 
leave  thfs  town  behind  tnepi.  The  frontier  ot  Picardy  was  ver)^!!! 
provided  with  troops ;  the  poly  defence  of  that  province  was  the  a6ti« 
vity  otthe  French  oflScers,  who  infefted  the  allied  army  in  their  march, 
and  threw  garriibn5)  with  great  expedition^  into  every  town  whlcb 
was  threatened  by  them.  After  coafting  (he  Somme,  and  pailiug 
Hedin,  Montreiul,  Dourlens^  the  EngliSi  and  Flemings "J>rejfcnte3 
themfelves  before  Bray,  a  plaice  of  fmall  force,  which  commanded  s^ 
bridge  oyer  that  river.  Here  they  were  refolved  to-pafs,  and^  if  po£» 
fible,  to  take  up  yi^inter-quarters  in  France ;  but  Crequi  thre^y  hin^* 
felf  into  th^  town,  and  feeiped  relblute  to  defend  it«  The  allies  at- 
tacked himL  v/ith  vigour  and  fiiccefe ;  and  when  be  retreated  over  th© 
bridge,  they  pi^rfued  him  fo  hotly,  that  they  allowed  him  not  time  to 
break  it  dp^yn^  but  p^fled  it  along  with  mm,  and  tqtally  routed  his 
army.  They  ne^t  advanced  to  Montdidier,  which  they  beliegedt 
find  took  by.  capitulation.  Meeting  with  no  oppqfition,  they  pro-> 
ceeded  to,  tne  river  Oife,  within  eleven  leagues  of  Paris,  and  thrcw 
that  city  into  great  confternation,  till  the  dujce  of  Vendome  haftened 
with  fome  forces,  to  its  relief.  Th^  confederatqs,  afraid  of  being  fur-r 
rounded,  apd  of  being  reduced  tQ  extremities  during  fo  advanced  s^ 
feafon,  thought  proper  to  retreat.  Montdidier  was  abandoned^  and 
the  £nglilb  and  Flemings,  without  aifciStiug  any  tbii)g,  reticed  into 
their  relpe<3ive  countries* 

France  defended  herfejf  from  the  other  invafions  with  equal  facility 
and  equal  good  fortune.  Twelve  tboufand  Lanfquenets  broke  into 
Burgundy  under  the  command  of  the  count  of  Furftenberg.  The 
f:ouat  of  Guife>  who  defended  that  frontier,  had  notliing  to  oppofe  t<» 
them  butfome  militia,  and  about  nine  hundred  heavy-armed  cavalry^ 
He  threw  the  militia  into  the  garrifon* towns ;  a^d  with  bis  cavalry 
he  kept  the  field,  and  fo  harafled  the  Germans,  that  they  were  glad  to 
make  their  retreat  into  Lorraine.  Guife  attacked  them  as  they  p.ai{bd 
the  Meufei  put  them  into  diforder,  and  ci|t  ofi'th^  greater  part  of  theit 
fear. 

The  eix^rot;  made  great  preparations  on  t)ie  fide  of  Navarr? ;  w^ 
tliough  th^t  frontiec  was  well  gu^irded  by  pajture,  it  feemed  now  ex- 
pofed  to  danger  from,  the  powerful  invafion  which  threatened'  it. 
Charles  befiegedFpntarabia,  which  a  few  years  before  had  fallen  into 
Francis's  hands  5  and  when  he  had  drawn  thither  Lautrec,  the 
French  general,  he  of  a  fudden  railed  the  fiege,  and  fat  down  before 
f ^J^pime*    La^trec^  avk'are  of  that  ftrau^emj  9)ad^  a  fuddea  qiarcb^ 

*  iicrbcrt. 
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and  threw  himfclf  into  Bayonne,  which  he  defended  with  fuch  vigour 
and  courage,  that  the  Spaniards  were  conftrained  to  raife  the  f^gc. 
The  emperor  would  have  been  totally  unfortunate  on  this  fide,  had 
he  not  turned  back  upon  Fontarabia,  and,  contrary  to  the  advice  of 
all  his  generals,  fitten  dowD  in  the  winter  feafon  before  thatcit}',  well 
fertifcd  and  ftrongly  garrifoned.  The  cowardice  or  mifcondud  of 
the  governor  faved  him  from  ^e  fbame  of  a  new  difappointment. 
The  place  was  furrendered  in  a  few  days  ;  and  the  emperor^  having 
finiflied  this  enterprifc,  put  his  troops  into  winter-quarters. 

So  obftinate  was  Francis  in  profecutin^  his  Italian  expedition,  that^ 
notwithftanding  thefe  numerous  inv'afions  with  which  his  kingdom  was 
menaced  on  every  fide^  he  had  deteriiiined  to  lead  in  perfon  a  power- 
ful army  to  the  conqueft  of  Milan^  The  intelligence  of  Bourbon's 
confpiracy  and  efcape  ftopped  him  at  Lyons ;  and,  fearing  fome  in- 
fiirre^on  in  the  kingdom,  from  the  intrigues  of  a  manfQ  powerful  and 
fo  much  beloved,  he  thought  it  prudent  to  remain  in  France^  and  to 
fend  forward  his  army  under  the  command  of  admiral  Bonnivet. 
The  dutchy  of  Milan  had  been  purpofely  left  in»a  condition  fomewhat 
deiencelefs,  witb  a  view  of  alluring  Francis  to  attack  it,  and  thereby 
facilitating  the  enterprifes  of  Bourbon  ;  and  no  fooner  had  Bonnivet 
pSL&d  the  Tefin,  than  the  army  of  the  league,  and  even  Profpcr  Co-r 
lonna,  who  commanded  it,  a  prudent  general,  were  in  the  utmoft  con- 
fufion.  It  is  agrped>  that  if  Bonpivet  had  immediately  advanced  to 
Milan,  that  greiat  city,  on  which  the  whole  dutchy  depends,  would 
have  opened  its  gates  without  refiftance ;  but  as  he  wafted  his  (ime  in 
frivolous  enterprifes,  Colonna  had  opportunity  to  reinforce  the  garrir 
^  fon,  and  to  put  the  place  in  apofture  pf  defence^  Bonnivet  was  now 
<>bHged  to  attempt  reducing  the  city  by  blockade  and  famine ;  and  he 
took  poiTeffion  pf  all  the  pofts  which  commanded  the  paflages  to  it. 
But  the  army  of  the  league,  meanwhile,  was  not  unadive;  and  they 
fo  ftraitened  and  haraiTe^  the  quarters  of  the  French,  thatitfeemed 
more  likely  the  latter  fhould  themfelves  perifh  by  famine,  than  reduce 
the  city  to  that  extremity.  Sicknefs,  and  fatigue  and  want  had  wafted 
them  to  fuch  a  degree,  that  they  were  ready  to  raife  the  blockade ; 
and  their  only  hopes  conlifted  in  a  great  bodv  of  Swifs,  which  was 
levied  for  the  fervice  of  the  French  king,  and  wnofe  arrival  was  every 
day  expedted.  But  thefe  mountaineers  no  fooner  came  within  fight 
bf  the  French  camp,  than  they  ftopped  from  a  fudden  caprice  and  re- 
fentment;  and,  inflead  of  joining  Boniiivet,  they  fent  orders  to  a 
great  body  of  their  countrymen,  v^o  then  ferved  under  him,  immedi- 
ately to  begin  dieir  march,  and  to  return  home  in  their  comjiany*. 
After  this  defertion  of  ^e  Swiis,  Bonnivet  had  no  other  choice  but 
that  of  making  his  retreat  as.faft  as  pofHble  into  France^ 

The  French  being  thus  expelled  Ijdy,  the  pope,  the  Venetians, 
the  Flbrentines  were  fatisfied  with  the  advantage  obtained  over  them, 
and  were  refolved  to  profecute  their  vi£lory  no  farther.    All  thefe 

*  ptiicciardint,  lib*  15.    Mexnoires  du  BelUyi  liv.  t* 
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powers,  efpecially  Clement^  had  entertauie4  a  violent  jealdufy  of  tfa^ 
emperor's  ambition ;  and  dieir  fufpicions  were  extremely  augmented 
when  they  law  him  refufe«the  inveftiture  of  Milan,  a  iief  of  the  em^- 
pire,  to  Francis  Sforza,  whofe  title  he  had  acknowledged^  and  whofir 
defence  he  had  embraced  *.  They  all  concluded  that  he  intended  to 
put  himfelf  in  poiTeffion  of  that  important  dutchy,  and  reduce  Italy  ta 
fubjedion :  Clement,  in  particular,  aftuated  by  this  jcaloufy,  proceed- 
edfofar  in  oppofition  to  the  emperor,  that  he  fent  orders  to  his  nuncio 
at  London,  to  mediate  a  reconciliation  between  France  and  England^ 
But  affairs  were  not  yet  fully  ripe  for  this  change*  WoUey,  dilguft-r 
ed  with  the  emperor,  but  ftill  more  a&uated  by  vain-glory,  was  de^ 
termined  that  he  himfelf  ihould  have  the  renown  of  bringing  about  that 
great  alteration ;  and  he  engaged  the  kii^  to  rejed  the  pope's  medi- 
ation. A  new  treaty  was  even  concluded  between  Henry  and 
Charles  for  the  invafion  of  France.  Charles  ftipulated  to  fuppiy  th^ 
duke  of  Bourbon  with  a  powerful  army,  in  order  to  conquer  Provencd 
and  Dauphiny :  Henry  agreed  to  pay  him  a  hundred  thpufand  crowns 
for  the  firft  month ;  after  which  he  might  either  chufe  to  continue 
the  (ame  monthly  payments,  or  invade  Picardy  with  a  powerful  army. 
Bourbon  was  to  poflefs  thefe  provinces  with  the  title  of  King ;  but  to 
bold  them  in  fee  of  Henry  as  king  of  France.  The  dutchy  of  Bur- 
gundy was  to  be  given  to  Charles :  the  reft  of  the  kingdom  to 
Henry. 

This  chifaierical  partition  hnmediatcly  failed  of  execution  in  the  ar«i 
tide  which  was  molleafily  performed  :  Bourbon  refufed  to  acknow- 
ledge Henry  as  king  of  France.  His  enterprifc,  however,  againft 
Provence  flill  took  place.  A  numerous  army  of  Imperialifts  invaded 
that  country,  under  his  command  and  tiiat  ot  the  marquis  of  Pefcara. 
They  laid  liege  to  Marfeilles,  which,  being  weakly  garrifoned^  they 
expe&ed  to  reduce  in  a  little  time :  but  the  citizens  defended  them- 
felves  with  fuch  valour  and  obftinacy,  that.  Bourbon  and  Pefcara,  who 
heard  of  the  French  king's  approach  with,  a  numerous  army,  found 
themfelves  under  a  neceSity  of  raifing  the  fiege ;  and  they  led  their 
forces,  weakened,  baffled,  and  diiheartened,  into  Italy. 

Francis  might  now  have  enjoyed,  in  iafety,  the  glory  of  repulfing 
all  his  enemies,  in  every  attempt  which  they  bad  hitherto  made  for 
invading  his  kingdom :  but,  as  he  received  intelligence  that  the  king 
of  England,  difcouraged  by  his  former  fruitl^fs  enterprifes,  and  dii- 
gufted  with  the  emperor,  was  making  no  preparations  for  any  attempt 
on  Picardy,  his  ancient  ardour  feized  him  for  the  conqueft  of  Milan  ; 
and,  notwithftanding  the  advanced  fealbn,  he  was  immediately  de- 
termined, contrary  to  the  advice  of  his  wifeft  counfellors,  to  lead  his 
army  into  Italy. 

He  paffed  the  Alps  at  Mount  Cenis,  and  nq  fooner  appeared  in 
Piedmont  than  he  threW  the  whole  Milanefeintp  confternatiou.  The 
forces  of  the  emperor  and  Sforza  retired  to  Lodi  $  and  had  Francis. 
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been  Co  fortunate  as  td  pwfyi^  them,  th«]i^aA  a^«h4on6d  d%t  ftace^ 
and  had  been  totaHy  difperfed* :  but  his  ill  fete  led  hiih  tb  befiege 
,  Pa  via,  a  town  of  confidcifable  ftreng^h,  ^Vefl'  gamfoned,'««d  defended 
by  Leyva,"  on^ of  jthe bravdl  oficers  inthe  Spahiib'fet'vice*-  •  £reryt 
irttempt  which  the  French  king  nrirSe  to- gain  fh*9  hhJ^rtWt  ^Bcef 
{yrovedfruidefs.    He  bztttered  the  walls)  and  niade  brdlche^ ;  but,  bj 
the  vigilance  of  Lcyvaj  new  retrenchments  were  inftantly  U)i<dwn  up 
behind  the  breaches  :  he-fctttempted  to  divert  thecdurfe  of  i9fic  Tcfin^ 
which  ran  bv  one  fide  of  the  city,  ahd  defended  it  5  b«%  ah  iif^mdjttkn 
of  the  river  deftroyed,  in  one  night,  all  the  mounds  which  the  (blditfrS) 
during  a  long  time,'  and  with  infinite  laboor,  had  been  er^^hg*    Fti^ 
tigue,  and  the  bad  feafen  (for  it  Wte  the  depth  of  winter),  had  vraRed 
the  French  army.    The  Imperial  generals^  mean  whiter  were  ribCun^ 
ttSHve.    Pefcara  and  Lannoy,  tioeroy  of  NapleS)-  afffctiabM  forces 
from  all  quarters.    Bourbon,  havif^  pawned  his  jeWels,  wehi  into 
Germany,  and*  with  the  money,  aided  by  his  p^Kbnal  ititcf^eft^  levied  « 
body  of  twelve  tboufand  LaaifquenetS)  with  whith  he  ji^iMed  Ute  {m« 
perialtfts.     This  whole  army  ^dvanted  to  raife  the  liege  o^  Paiia^ 
and-  the  danger  to  die  French  became  every  d^y  morel  im^iii^iHf. ' 
*    The  ftane  of  Europe  was  fuch^'durihg  thit  age,  jthat^  (^fHy  fHwa 
want  of  commerce  and  induftry  cfvery  whete,  e)ccept  in  Italy  md'  the 
Low  Counm^s,^ partly  from ^he-extenfive -privileges  iHH  poUe^d  hf 
the  people  in  all  the  great  monarchies,  and  their  frugal  maxiins  in 
granting  money,  thecevenues  of  the  pTrinces  wkr^  eKtreftietyiiarrov^ 
and  even  the  fmall  armies  which  itheykept  on  foot  could  not  be  regu* 
larly  paid  by  them.    The  Imperial  •forces  -comfnanded  by  BouHjon, 
Pefcara,  and  Lannoy,  exceeded  not  twenty  thoufand  men  v  they-werc 
the  only  body  of  troopi^  maintained  by  the  emperor  (for  he  had  not 
been  able  to  levy  any  army  for  the  invaficfn  of  France,- either  on-thefide 
of  Spain  or  Finders).     Yet,  fo  poor  was  that-mighty  monarch,  that 
he  could  tranfmit  no  money  for  the  payment  of  this  atrtiy}  ahd'it  was 
chiefly  the  hopes  of  fharing  &\t  plunder  of  the  French  ciirti^  which  hsA 
made  them  advance,  and  kept  them  to  thtir  ftanda^d^.     Mad  Francis 
raifed  the  fiegebefore  their  approach,  and  retired  toAdilan,  they  mufl 
immediately  have  difbanded ;  and  he.  had  obtained 'a  comply  viAory 
without  danger  of  blood&ed.    But  it  was  the  eh^tader^this  mo^^ 
Inarch  to  become  obftinate  iA  proportion  to  the  dilBeuIties -which  he 
encountered;  and  having  once  iaid,  that  he  would  take  Pavia  or  pe« 
riih  before  it,  he  was  refolved  rather  to  endure  the  utmoft  ektrenii- 
lies  than  depart  from  this  refolution.  •  < 

The  Imperial  generals,  after  cannonading  the  Fr^ch  camp  fenfe^ 
vera]  days,  at  laft  made  a  genend'ai&idt^  and-brok^  into  the^  intrench- 
ments*  Leyva  fallied  from  the  town,  and  increafed  the  cohfofxon 
among  the  befiegers*  The  Swife  infantry,  contrary  ta  their  ufnal 
pca&ice,  behaved  in  a  di^herdly  manner,  and  defert^d  tbeir 'poft. 
Fmacia's  forces  were  put  to  rout;  and  he  himfe)^  furriTUiided  byhis 
f  Guicciardkui  ^b.  a  j.    Vn  Bellay,  Uv.  i« 
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enemies,  afler  iigKting  With  heroic  Valour,  and  killing  feven  maa 
with  his  own  hand,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  furreridef  himfelf  prifoner. 
Almoft  the  whole  army,  full  of  nobility  and  brave  officers,  either 
periihed  by  the  fword,  or  were  drowned  in  the  river.  The  few  who 
efcaped  with  their  lives  fell  into  the  hands  of  the  enemy. 

The  emperor  received  this  news  by  Pennalofa,  who  pailed  through 
France  by  means  of  afafe-condu6l  grantfed  him  by  the  captive  king. 
The  moderation  which  he  difplayed  on  this  occafion,  had  it  been 
fincere,  would  have  done  him  honour.  Inftead  of  rejoicing,  he  ex-^ 
preiled  fympathy  with  Francis's  ill  fortune,  and  difcovered  his  fenfe 
of  thofe  Calamities  to  which  the  greateft  monarchs  are  expofed  *• 
He  refufed  the  city  of  Madrid  permiffion  to  make  any  public  ex- 
preifions  of  triumph ;  and  faid  that  he  referved  all  his  exultation  till 
he  fliould  be  able  to  obtain  fome  vidlory  over  the  infidels.  He  fent 
orders  to  his  frontier  garrifons  to  commit  no  hoftilities  upon  France. 
He  fpoke  of  concluding,  immediately,  a  peace  on  reafonable  terms. 
But  all  this  feeming  moderation  was  only  hypocrify,  fo  much  the 
more  dangerous  as  it  wais  profound.  And  he  was  wholly  occupied 
in  forming  fchemes  how,  from  this  great  incident,  he  might  draw 
the  utmoft  advantage,  and  gratify  that  exorbitant  ambition  by  which, 
in  all  his  adtions  he  was  ever  governed. 

The  fame  Pennalofa,  in  paffing  through  France,  carried  alfo  a 
letter  from  Francis  to  his  mother,  whom  he  had  left  regent,  and 
who  then  refided  at  Lyons.  It  contained  only  thefc  few  words> 
**  Madam,  all  is  loft,  except  our  honour."  The  princefs  was 
ftruck  with  the  greatnefs  of  the  calamity.  She  faw  the  kingdom 
without  a  fovereign,  without  an  army,  without  generals^  without 
money  j  furrounded  on  every  fide  by  implacable  and  vidorious  enc* 
tnies.  And  her  chief  refource,  in  her  prefent  diftrefles^  were  the 
hopes  (he  entertained  of  peace,  and  even  of  affiftance  from  the  king^ 
of  England. 

Had  the  king  entered  into  the  war  agatnft  France  from  any  con- 
certed political  views,  it  is  evident  that  the  viflory  of  Pavia  and  the 
captivity  of  Francis  were  the  moft  fortunate  incidents  that  could 
have  befallen  him,  and  the  only  ones  that  could  render  his  fchemes 
effcftuaL  While  the  war  was  carried  on  in  the  former  feeble  man- 
ner, without  any  decifive  advantage,  he  might  have  been  able  to 
poflefs  himfelf  01  ibme  frontier  town,  or  perhaps  of  a  fmall  territory, 
of  which  he  could  not  have  kept  pofleffion  without  expending  much 
niore  than  its  value.  By  fome  fignal  calamity  alone,  which  anni- 
hilated the  powe^  of  France,  could  he  hope  to  acquire  the  dominion 
of  confiderable  provinces,  or  difmember  that  great  monarchy,  fo 
^edionate  to  its  own  governq^ent  and  its  own  tovereigns.  But  as 
it  is  probable  that  Henry  had  hever  before  carried  his  reflexions  fo 
%^  he  veas  ftartled  at  this  important  event,  a'nd  became  fcnfible  of 
hisowo  danger,  as  well  as  that  of  all  Europe,  from  the  lols  of  a 
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proper  counterjioife  to  the  power  of  Charles.  Inftead  of  taking  ad- 
vantage, thcfefore,  of  the  diftreffcd  condition  of  P'rancis,  he  was 
determined  to  lend  him  aiiifiance  in  his  prefent  calamities  ;.  and,  as 
the  glory  of  generof&ty  in  raifing  a  fallen  enemy,  concurred  with  his 
political  interefV^  he  hefitated  the  lei's  in  embracing  tfaefe  new  mea- 
iures. 

Some  difgufts  alfo  had  previoufly  taken  place  between  Charles  and 
Hciiry,  and  llill  more  between  Charles  and  Wolfey  j  and  that  power- 
ful minifter  waited  only  for  a  favourable  opportunity  of  Fevenging 
the  difappointments  which  he  had  met  with.  The  behaviour  of 
Charles^  immediately  after  the  vidory  of  Pavia^  gave  him  occafion 
tx)  revive  the  king's  jealoufy  and  lufpicions.  The  emperor  lb  ill 
Supported  the  appearance  of  moderation,  which  be  at  iirfl  afTumed^ 
that  he  had  already  changed  his  ufual  flyle  to  Henry;  and,  inftead 
of  writing  to  him  with  his  own  hand>  and  fubfcribing  himfelf  "your 
afFe<Sionate  fon  and  coufinj*'  he  di<£iated  his  letters  to  a  fecretary^ 
and  fimply  fubfcribed  himfelf  "  Charles*/^  Wolfey  aMb  perceived  a^ 
diminution  in  the  rarefies  and  profeffions  with  which  the  emperor'» 
letters  to  him  were  formerly  loaded ;  and  this  laft  imprudence,  pro- 
ceeding from  the  intoxication  of  fuccefs,.  was  probably-  more  dan- 
gerous to  Charles's  interefts  than  the  othej. 

Henry,  though  immediately  determined  to  embrace  new  meafures, 
was  careful  to  fave  appearances  in  the  change  >  and  be  caufed  rejoic- 
ings to  be  every  where  made  on  account  ot  the  vidlory  of  Pavia  and 
the  captivity  of  Francis,  He  publicly  difmiflcd  a  French  envoy, 
whom  he  had  formerly  allowed,  notwithftanding  the  war,  to  refide 
aC  London  "t :  but,  upon  the  regent  of  France's  fubmiflive  applica- 
tions to  him,  he  again  opened  a  correfpondence  with  her ;.  and, 
befides  afTuring  her  of  his  friendfliip  and  prote£Uon,  he  exact:ed  a 
promife  that  (he  never  would  confent  to  the  difmembering  of  any 
province  from  the  monarchy  for  her  fon-'s  ranfom.  With  the  em- 
peror, however^  he  put  oi>  the  appearance  of  vigour  and  enterprife  ; 
and  in  order  to  have  a  pretence  for  breaking  with  him,,  hedifpatchcd 
Tonftal,  bifbop  of  London,  to  Madrid,,  with  propofals  for  a  power- 
ful invafion  of  France.  He  required  that  Charles  fhould  immedi- 
'ately  enter  Guienne  at  the  head  of  a  great  army,  in  order  to  put  him 
ill  poiTeifion  of  that  province ;  and  he  demanded  the  payment  of 
large  fums  of  money  which  that  prince  had  borrowed  ^om  him  in 
his  laft  vifit  at  London.  He  knew  that  the  emperor  was  in  no  con- 
dition of  fulfilling  either  of  thefe  demands ;  and  that  he  had  as  Uctle 
Hiclination  to  make  him  maftei  of  fuch  confiderable  territories  upon 
the  frontiers  of  Spain^ 

Tonftal,  tikewife,  after  his  arrival  at  Madrid,  inigrmed  his  mailer 
that  Charles,  on  his  part,  urged  feveral  complaints  againft  England  > 
and,  in  particular,  was  difpleafed  with  Henry,  becaufe  laft  year  he 
had  neither  continued  his  monthly  payments  taBourbox),  nqr  tnvad« 

*  Cukciardini,  lib.  16.        -f  Du  WUy^  liv.  3.    Stowci  p.  asi.  "fiakcr,  p.  273. 
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ei  Picarfly,  according  to  his  ftipulations.  Tonftal  added,  that,  in- 
"ftead  of  exprefling  an  intention  to  efpoufe  Mary  when  fhe  'fliould  he 
of  age,  the  emperor  had  hearkened  to  propofals  for  marrying  hjs 
niece  Ifabella,  priiKrefs  of  Portugal ;  and  that  he  had  enteral  into  ja 
feparate  treaty  with  Francis,  and  feemed  determined  to  reapaloue  all 
the  advantages  of  the  fuccefs  with  which  fortune  had  crowned  hi$ 
arms. 

The  king,  influenced  by  all  thefe  motive?,  concluded  at  Moore, 
his  alliance  with  the  regent  qf  France,  and  engaged  to  procure  her 
fon  his  liberty x)n  reafon^le  conditions*:  the  regent alfo,  in  atiothcir  ^ 
treaty,  ackno:wledged  the  kingdom  Kenry's  debtor  for  one  million 
.eight  hundred  thoufand  crowns,  to  be  difcharged  in  half-yearly  pay- 
ments of  fifty  thoufand  crowns  :  after  which  Henry  was  to  receive, 
<iuring  life,  a  yearly  penfion  of  a  hundred  thoufand.  A  large  prefen^ 
©fa  hundred  thoufand  crowns  was  alfo  made  to  Wolfey  for  his  good 
offices,  but  covered  under  the  pretence  of  arrears  due  on  the  jpeofio^ 
granted  hii^  for  relinqiiifliing  the  adminiftration  of  Tournay. 

Meanwhile,  Henry,  forefeeing  that  this  treaty  with  France  mi^ht 
involve  him  in  a  war  with  the  emperor,  was  alfo  determined  to  fiU 
his  treafury  by  impofitions  upon  his  own  fubjefts  ;  and  as  the  parlia- 
ment had  aifcovered  fome  reluctance  in  complying  with  his  demands, 
he  followed,  zs  is  believed,  the  counfel  of  Wolfcy,  and  refolved  to 
make  ufc  of  his  prerogative  alone  for  that  purpofe.     He  iffued  com«- 
miffions  to  all  the  covinties  of  England  for  levying  four  (hillings  in 
the  pound  upon  the  cjergy,  three  ihillings  and  four^pence  upon  the 
Jaity;   and  fo  uncontrollable  did  he  deem  his  authority,   that   he 
took  no  care  to  cover^  as  formerly,  this  arbitrary  exaftion,  even 
under  the  flender  pretence  of  a  loan.     But  he  foon  found  that  lie 
had  prefumed  too  far  on  the  pafiive  fubmiffionof  his  fubjedls.     The 
people,  difplcafed  with  an  exaft I oi>  beyond  what  was  ufually  levied  in 
thofe  days,  and  farther  difgufted  with  the  illegal  method  of  impof- 
ing  it,  broke  out  in  murmurs,  complaints,  oppofition  to  the  com*- 
miffioncrs  5  and  their  refraftory  difpofition  threatened  a  general  in- 
furreftion.     Henry  had  the  prudence  to  flop  fhort  in  that  dangerous 
path  into  which  he  had  entered.     He  fent  fetters  to  all  the  counties, 
declaring  that  he  meant  no  force  by  this  laft  impofition,  and  that  he 
Would  take  nothing  from  his  fubje<3s  but  by  way  of  henevoUnces     He 
flattered  himfelf  that  his  condefcenfion  in  employing  ihat  difguife 
would  fatisfy  the  people,  and  that  no  one  would  dare  to  render  him- 
felf obnoxious  to  royal  authority,  by  refiufing  any  payment  required 
of  him  in  this  manner.     But  the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  once  roufed, 
could  not  fo  eafily  be  quieted  at  pleafure.     A  lawyer  in  the  city,  ob- 
jefting  the  ftatute  of  Richard  111.  by  which  benevolences  were  for 
ever  abofifhed,  it  was  replied  by  the  court,  that  Richard  being  ap 
ufurper,  and  his  parliament  a  fadlous  afTemblw  his  (latutes  could 
fjot  bind  a  lawful  and  ahfolute  monarch,  who  held  his  crowp  by  hc- 
*  Pu  JiUct^  Rccucil  dps  Traites  de  Leonard)  torn.  s.    HerWit* 
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redlfaiy  right,  and  needed  not  to  court  the  favour  of  a  licentious  po^ 
pulace*.  The  judges  even  went  fo  far  as  to  affirm  pofitively,  that 
the  king  might  cxzSt^  by  commiffion,  any  fum  he  pleafed »  and  the 

Srivy  council  gave  a  ready  aflent  tp  this  degree,  which  annihilated 
le  mofi  valu^le  privilege  of  the  peoplci  and  rendered  all  their 
other  privileges  precarious.  Armed  with  fucb  formidable  authority^ 
of  royal  prerogative  and  a  pretence  of  law,  Wolfey  fent  for  the  mayor 
of  London,  and  defired  to  know  what  he  was  willing  to  cive  for 
the  fupply  of  his  majefty's  neceffities.  The  mayor  feemed  deilrous, 
before  he  fhould  declare  himfelf,  to  confult  the  common  council : 
but  the  cardinal  required  that  he  and  all  the  aldermen  (hould  feparate- 
ly  confer  with  bimfelf  about  the  benevolence ;  and  he  eluded  by  that 
means  the  danger  of  a  formed  oppofition.  Matters,  however,  went 
not  fo  fiiioothly  in  the  country.  An  infurreSion  was  begun  in  feme 
places  j  but,  as  the  people  were  not  headed  by  any  confiderable  pcr« 
fon,  it  was  eafy  for  the  duke  of  Suffolk,  and  the  earl  of  Surrey, 
now  duke  of  Norfolk,  by  employing  perfuafion  and  authority,  to 
induce  the  ringleaders  to  lay  down  their  arms  and  furrender  them- 
felves  prifoners.  The  king,  finding  it  dangerous  to  punifh  crimii- 
nals  engaged  in  fo  popular  a  caufe,  was  determined,  notwithftand- 
ing  his  violent  imperious  temper,  to  grant  them  a  general  pardon; 
and  he  prudently  imputed  .their  guilt,  not  to  their  want  of  loyalty  or 
jafFeftion,  but  to  their  poverty.  The  offenders  were  carried  before 
the  ftar-chamber,  where,  after  a  feyere  charge  brought  againft  them 
by  the  king's  council,  the  cardinal  faid,  "That,  notwith^anding  their 
grievous  offence,  the  king,  in  confideration  of  their  peceffities, 
had  granted  them  his  gracious  pardon,  upon  condition  that  they 
would  find  fureties  for  their  future  good  Jiehaviour."  But  they 
replying  they  had  no  fureties,  the  cardinal  firft,  and  after  hini  the 
duke  of  Norfolk,  faid,  that  they  would  be  bound  for  them.  Upon 
>vhich  they  were  difmiffed  f . 

Thefe  arbitrary  impofitions  being  imputed,  though  on  wh^ 
groimds  is  unknown,  to  the  counfels  of  the  cardinal,  mcreafed  the 
general  odium  under  which  he  laboured  j  and  the  clemency  of  the 
pardon  being  afcribed  to  the  king,  was  copfidered  as  an  atonement 
on  his  part  for  the  illegality  of  the  meafure.  But  WoKey,  fupported 
t>oth  by  royal  and  papal  authority,  proceeded,  without  fcrupie,  to 
violate  all  ecdefiaftical  privileges,  which,  during  that  age,  were 
much  more  facred  than  civil  ^  and,  having  once  prevailed  in  that  un- 
iifual  attempt  of  fuppreffing  foipe  monafteries,  he  kept  all  the  reft 
in  awe,  and  exercited  over  them  an  arbitrary  juriidittion.  By  hi$ 
commiffion  as  legate,  he  was  impiowered  to  vifit  them,  and  reform 
them,  and  chaftife  their  irregularities;  and  he  emploved  his  ufual 
iagen^  Allcn^  in  the'  exerciie  of  this  authority.  The  religious 
houfes  were  obliged  to  compound  for  their  fiuilt,  real  or  pretended, 
by  paying  large  lurns  to  the  cardinal  or  his  deputy  5  and  this  opprcf- 
•  Htrbcrt.    Hall,        f  Hcibcrt.    Hall.    Stowc,  p.  ^25.    Hollin^lhcdt  p.  891. 
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fion  was  carried  to  far  that  it  reached  at  laft  the  king^s  ears,  which 
were  not  commonly  open  to  complaints  againft  his  favourite*  WoU 
fey  had  built  a  fplendid  palace  at  Hampton-court^  which  he  probably 
intended,  as  well  as  that  of  York^place  in  Weftminfier)  for  his  ow^ 
refidence  J  but  fearing  the  increafe  of  envy  on  account  of  this  mag- 
nificence, and  defirous  to  appeafe  the  king,  he  made  him  a  prefent 
of  the  building,  and  told  him  that,  from  the  firft,  be  had  ereded  it 
for  his  ufe. 

The  abfolute  auth<irity  poflefied  by  the  king,  rendered  his  domeC 
tic  government,  both  over  his  people  and  his  minifters,  eafy  and 
expeditious :  the  condud  of  foreign  affairs  alone  required  eftbrt  and 
jipplication ;  and  they  were  now  brought  to  ^ch  a  Situation,  that  it 
ivas  no  longer  fafe  for  England  to  remain  entirely  neutral.  The 
feigned  moderation  of  the  emperor  was  of  ihort  duration ;  and  it  was 
foon  obvious  to  all  the  world  that  his  great  dominions,  fer  from  gra- 
tifying his  ambition,  were  onlv  regarded  as  the  means  of  acquiring 
an  eippire  more  extenfive.     The  terms  which  he  demanded  of  his 

fifoner  were  fuch  as  muft  for  ever  have  annihilated  the  power  of 
rsui^e,  and,dcftroycd  the  balance  of  Europe.  Thefe  terms  were 
propofed  to  Francis  foon  after  the  battle  of  Pavia,  while  he  was  de^ 
jtained  in  Pizzichitonc ;  and  as  he  had  hitherto  trufted  fomewhat  to 
the  emperor's  generofity,  the  difappointment  excited  in  his  breaft 
the  mott  lively  indignation*  He  iaid  that  he  would  rather  live  and 
die  a  prifener  than  agree  to  iiifmember  his  kingdom  -,  and  that  even 
were  he  fo  bafe  as  to  fubmit  to  fuch  conditions,  his  fubje£te  would 
never  permit  him  to  carry  them  into  execution. 

Francis  Kvas  encouraged  to  perfift  in  demanding  more  moderate 
terms,  by  the  favpurable  accounts  which  he  heard  of  Henry's  difpo- 
fitions  towards  him,  and  of  the  alarm  which  had  feized  all  the  chief 
powers  io  Xtaly  upon  his  defeat  and  captivity.  He  was  uneafy,  how- 
ever, to  be  fo  far  dijftant  from  the  emperor,  with  whom  he  muft 
treat ;  and  be  c^preiled  his  defire  (which  was  complied  with)  to  be 
removed  to  Madrid,  in  hop^s  that  a  perfonal  interview  would  operate 
in  his  favour,  and  diat  Charles,  if  not  influenced  by  his  minifters, 
might  be  found  poflefied  of  the  fame  franknefs  of  difpofitiqn  by  which 
he  bimfelf  .was  diftinguiihed.  He  was  foon  convinced  of  his  miftake, 
Partly  from  wfint  of  exercife,  partly  from  refleilions  on  his  prefent 
melancholy  fituation,  he  fell  into  a  languiihing  illnefs  ^  which  begat 
apprehenfiops  in  Charles,  left  the  death  of  his  captive  fhould  be- 
reave him  of  all  tbofe  advantages  which  he  purpofed  to  extort  from 
him.  He  then  paid  him  a  yifit  in  the  caftle  of  Madiid ;  and  as  he 
approached  the  bed  in  which  Francis  lay,  the  fick  monarch  called 
to  him,  **  You  coipe,  fjr,  to  vifit  your  prifoner."  ^  No,"  replied 
the  eQiperor,i  ^^  I  come  to  viftt  my  brother  and  my  friend,  who  (hall 
foon  obtain  his  liberty."  He  foothed  his  afflidions  with  many 
fpeeighei  of  alike  nature,  which  had  fo  good  an  efie£t,  that  the  king 
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dafly  Tccovcnsl  * ;  and  thenceforth  employed  himfelf  in  concerting 
with  the  minifters  of  the  emperor  the  terms  of  his  treaty. 

At  laft  the  emperor,  dreading  a  general  combination  againft  him, 
was  willing  to  abate  fomewhat  of  his  rigour;  and  the  treaty  of 
Madrid  was  figned,  by  which  it  was  hoped  an  end  would  be  finally 
put  to  the  differences  between  thefe  great  monarchs.  The  princi- 
pal condition  was  the  rettoring  Of  Francis's  liberty,  aiid  the  delivery 
4)t*  his  two  eldcft  fons  as  hoftages  to  the  emperor  for  the  ceffion  of 
Burgundy :  if  any  difficulty  (bould  afterwards  occur  in  the  execution 
of -this  kft  article,  from  the  oppofition  of  the  flates  either  of  France 
or  of  that  province,  Francis  ftipulated,  that  in  fix  weeks  time  he 
ihould  return  ito  his  prifon,  and  remain  there  till  the  full  performance 
of  the  treaty.  There  were  many  other  articles  in  this  famous  con« 
vcmtioki,  all  of  them  extremely  fevere  upon  the  captive  monarch ; 
and  Charles  discovered  evidently  his  intention  of  reducing  It^dy,  as 
well  as  France,  to  fubjec^ion  and  dependance* 

Many  of  Charles's  minifters  forefaw  that  Franeis,  how  folemn 
Ibevef  the  oaths,  promifes,  and  proteftations  exafbed  of  bim,  never 
would  execute  a  treaty  fo  difadvantageous,  or  rather  ruinous  and  de- 
ttru^ve,  to  himfelf,  bis  po(i:erity,  and  his  country.  By  putting 
Burgundy,  they  thought,  into  the  emperor's  hands,  he  gave  his 
powerful  enemy  an  entrance  into  the  heart  of  the  kingdom :  bviacn-. 
iicing  his  allies  in  Italy,  he  deprived  himfelf  of  foreign  afEftance ; 
and  arming  his  oppreflor  with  the  whole  force  and  wealth  of  that 
opulent-  country,  rendered  him  abfolutely  irrefiftible.  To  thefe 
great  views  otintereft  were  added  the  motives,  no  lefs  cogent,  of 
paffion  and  refentment;  while  Francis,  a  prince  who  piqued  himfelf 
on  generofity,  refle^i-ed  on  the  rigour  with  which  he  had  been  treated 
during  his  captivity,  and  the  fevcre  terms  which  had  been  exadcd  of 
him  for  the  recovery  of  his  liberty.  It  was  alfo  forefeen,  that  the 
emulation  and  rivdifhtp  which  had  fo  long  fubfifted  between  thefe 
4WO  monarchs,  would  make  him  feel  the  ftrongeft  reluflandc  on 

Yielding  the  fuperioritv  to  an  antagonift,  who  by  the  whole  tenor  of 
is  conduct,  he  would  be  apt  to  think,  had  il^ewn  himielf  fo  litde 
worthy  of  that  advantage  which  fortune,  and  fortune  alone,  had  put 
into  his  hands.  His  minifters,  his  friends,  his  fubjeds,  his  allies, 
would  be  ftire  with  one  voice  to  inculcate  on  him,  that  the  firft 
objeA  of  a  prince  v(zs  the  prefervation  of  his  people ;  and  .that  the 
laws  of  honour,  which  with  a  private  man  ought  to  be  abfolutely 
fupreme,  and  fuperior  to  all  interefts,  were,  with  a  fovereign,  fub- 
ordinate  to  the  great  duty  of  enfuring  the  fafety  of  his  country. 
Nor  could  it  be  imagined  that  Francis  would  be  fo  romantic  in  his 
principles,  as  not  to  hearken  to  a  cafuiitry  which  was  fo  plaufible  in 
itfelf,  and  which  fo  much  flattered  all  the  paffions  by  which  eidier  as 
»  prince  or  a  man  be  was  ffarongly  aduated* 

*  Herbert,  De  Vert,  SasdovaL 
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Francis,  on  cnteri«g  his  own  dominions,  dellvercJ  Ws  two  tldett 
fens  as  hoftages  into  the  hands  of.  the  Spaniards.  He  mounted  a 
Turkifii  horfe,  and  immediately  putting  him  to  the  gallop,  he  waved 
hU  hand,  and  cried  aloud  fcveral  times,  ^^  I  am  yet  a  king."  He 
foon  reached  Bayonne,  where  he  was  }oyfully  received  by  the  regent 
and  his  whole  court.  He  immediately  wrote  to  Henry,  acknow- 
ledging that  to  his  good  offices  alone  he  owed  his  liberty,  and  pro- 
teding  that  he  fhould  be  entirely  governed  by  his  counfels  in  a^  tranr- 
adions  with  the  emperor.  When  the  Spanifh.envoy  demanded  bis 
ratification  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  now  that  he  had  fidly  fccovered 
his  liberty,  he  declined  the  propofid,  under  colour  that  it  was  previ- 
oully  neceilary  to  ailemble  the  ilatcs  both  of  France  and  of  Burgundy^ 
and  to  obtain  their  confent.  The  ftates  of  Burgundy  ibon  met ; 
and  declaring  againft  the  claufe  which  contained  an  engagement  for 
alienating  their  province,  they  exprefled  their  sefolution  of  oppoC- 
ingi  even  by  force  of  arms,  the  execution  of  fo  ruinous  and  unjutt 
an  article.  The  Imperial  minifler  then  required  that  Francis,  in 
conformity  to  the  treaty  of  Madrid,  fliould  now  return  to  his  pri- 
fon )  but  the  French  monarch,  inftead  of  complying,  made  pid>lic 
the  treaty  which  a  little  before  he  had  fecretly  concluded  at  Cognac,  ' 
againft  the  ambitious  fchemes  and  usurpations  of  the  emperor** 

The  pope,  the  Venetians,  and  other  Italian  iUles,  who  were 
deeply  interefted  in  thefe  events,  had  been  held  in  the  moil  anxious 
fufpenfe  with  regard  to  the  refolutions  which  Francis  fliould  take 
after  thje  recovery  of  his  liberty  5  and  Clement,  in  particular,  who 
fufpe£led  that  this  prince  would  never  execute  a  treaty  fo  hurtkl  to 
his  interefts,  and  even  deftru£tive  of  his  independency,  bad  very 
frankly  offered  him  a  difpenfation  from  all  his  oaths  and  engagements. 
Francis  remained  not  in  fufpenfe,  but  entered  immediate^  into  the 
confederacy  propofed  to  him.  It  was  ftipidated  by  that  king,  the 
pope,  the  Venetians,  the  Swifs,  the  Florentines,  and  the  duke  of 
Milan,  among  other  articles,  that  they  would  oblige  the  emperor  to 
deliver  up  the  two  young  princes  of  France  on  receiving  a  tieaibn-  . 
able  fum  of  money  i  and  t<>  reftore  Milan  to  Sforza,  without  farther 
condition  or  incumbrance.  The  king  of  England  was  invited  to 
accede,  iH>t  only  as  a  contrading  party,  but  9&  protedbr  of  the  hoi^ 
liQgucy  fo  it  was  called :  and  if  Naples  ihoirid  be  conquered  from  the 
emperor,  in  protbcutioa  of  this  confederacy,  it  was  agreed  that 
Henry  (bould  enjoy  a  principality  in  that  kingdom  of  the  yearly  reve* 
;iue  of  thirty  thuufand  ducats :  aad  that  cardinal  Wolfey,  ia  coor- 
federation  of  tlie  fervices  which  h^  had  rendered  to  Chriftcodom, 
ihouldalib,  in  fuch.  an  event),  be  put  in  poAeffion  of  a  revenue 
of  ten  thouTand  ducats. 

Franjcis  was  defirou$  th^t  the  appearance  of  thb  great,  confede- 
racy fliould  engage  the  emperor  to  relax  fomewhal  in  the. extreme 
rigour  of  the  treaty  of  Madrid;    and  whik  he  entertainod  tfaefc 
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hopeS)  he  was  the  more  femifs  in  his  warlike  preparations ;  nor  did 
Ji^  fend^in  due  time  reinforcement  to  his  allies  in  Italy.  7^he  duke 
of  Bourbon  had  got  pofleffion  of  the  whole  Milanefe,  of  which 
the  emoeror  intended  to  grant  him  the  inveftiturej  and  bayiiig  levied 
a  conudentble  army  in  Germany,  he  became  formidable  to  all  the 
Italian  potentates ;  and  not  the  lefs  fo  becaufe  Charles,  deftitute  as 
ufual  of  money,  had  not  been  able  to  remit  any  pay  to  the  fn-ces. 
The  general  vras  extremely  beloved  by  his  troops ;  and  in  order  to 
prevent  thofe  mutinies  which  were  ready  to  break  out  every  mo- 
ment, and  which  their  afFedion  alone  for  him  had  hitherto  reilrain- 
ed,  he  led  them  to  Rome,  and  promifed  to  enrich  them  by  the 
plunder  of  that  opulent  city.  He  was  himfelf  killed  as  he  was 
planting  a  fcaling-ladder  againft  the  walls ;  but  his  foldiers,  rather 
enraged  than  difcouraged  by  his  death,  mounted  to  the  aflau}t  with  the 
utmoft  valour,  and  entering  the  city  fword  in  hand,'  exerciledall 
thofe  brutalities  which  may  be  expeded  from  ferocitv  excited  by 
jreiiftance,  and  from  infolence  which  takes  place  when  tnat  refiftance 
is  no  more.  This  renov^ed  city,  expofed  by  her  renown  alone  to 
fo  many  calamities,  never  endured  in  any  age,  even  from  the  barba- 
rians by  whom  (he  was  often  fubdued,  fuch  indignities  as  ihe  was 
now  compelled  to  fuiFer.  The  unreftrained  mafiacre  and  pillage, 
which  continued  for  feveral  days,  were  the  leaft  ills  to  which  the 
unhappy  Romans  were  expofed*.  Whatever  was  refpeAable  in 
modefty,  or  iacred  in  religion,  feemed  but  the  more  to  provoke  the 
iofultsof  the  foldiery.  Virgins  fufFered  violation  in  the  arms  of 
their  parents,  and  upon  thofe  very  altars  to  which  they  had  fled  for 
prote^on.  Aged  prelates,  after  enduring  every  indignity,  and  even 
every  torture,  were  thrown  into  dungeons,  and  menacea  with  the 
moft  cru^  death,  in  order  to  make  them  reveal  their  fecret  treafures, 
or  purchase  liberty  by  exorbitant  ranfoms. .  Clement  himfelf,  who 
had  tnifted  for  protecUon  to  the  (acrednefs  of  his  charader,  and 
negle&d  to  make  his  efcape  in  time,  was  taken  captive ;  and  found 
that  his  dignity,  which  procured  him  no  regard  from  the  Spaniih 
foldiers,  did  but  draw  on  him  the  infolent  mockery  of' the  German, 
who  being  generally  attached  to  the  Lutheran  principles,  were 
pleafed  to  gratify  their  animofity  by  the  abafement  of  the  fovereign 
pontiff. 

When  intelligence  of  this  great  event  was  conveyed  to  the  empe- 
ror, that  voung  prince,  habituated  to  hypocrify,  e3q>reired  the  moft 
profound  torrow  for  the  fuccefs  of  his  arms :  he  put  himfdf  and  all 
hit  court  in  mourning :  he  ftopped  the  rejoicing^  for  the  birth  of  hk 
fon  Philip :  and  knomng  that  every  artifice,  however  grofs,  is  able, 
when  ieconded  by  authority,  to  impofe  upon  the  people,  he  ordered 
prayers  during  feveral  months,  to  be  put  up  in  the  churches  for  the 
pope's  liberty  s  which  all  men  knew  a  letter  under  his  hand  could  in 
a  nomcntlave  procured. 

*  Qtticciiriinij  lib,  i8«'    Mtoy,   Stowci  p.  $^ji 
^  r         1       The 
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The  trooccm  cxprcffed  by  Henry  and  Francis  for  the  calamity  of 
their  ally  was  naorc  finccrc.     Thcfe  two  moi>archs,  d  few  days  before 
the  £ick  of  Rome,  had  concluded  a  treaty*  at  Weftminl^er,  in  which, 
befides  eenewing  former  alliances,  they  agreed  to  fend  ssmbaffadors 
to  Charles,  requiring  him  to  accept  of  two  million:?  of  croi^'ns  as  the. 
xanfafxi  <fd)e.French  princes,  and  to  repay  the  money  borrowc^d  from 
Henry ;  and  in  cafe  of  refMfal,  the  ambailadors,  attended  by  he^raldiS) 
vrere  ordered  to  denounce  war  againft  him.     This  war  it  was  agrw'cd 
to  profecute  in  ^e  Low  Countries,  with  an  army  of  thirty  thoufanti 
in&ntry,  and  fifteen  hundred  men  at  arms,  tWo-thirds  to  be  iupplied 
by  Francis,  the  reft  by  Henry.     And  in  order  to  ftrengthen  the 
alliance  bet^sveen  the  princes,  it  was  ftipulated  that  either  Francis, 
or  his  foa.tfae  duke  of  Orleans,  as  fhoutd  afterwards  be  a^^reed  on, 
ihouid  efpoufe  the  princefs  Mary,  Henry's  daughter.     No  looner  did 
the  monarchs  receive  intelligence  of  Bourbon's  enterprife,  than  they 
changed,  by  a  new  treaty,  the  fcene  of  the  proje&ed  war  from  the 
I^etherlands  to  Italy ;  and  hearing  of  the  pope's  captivity,  they  were 
farther  Simulated  to  undertake  the  war  with  vigour  for  reftoring  hiiQ 
to  liberty,    Wolfey  faimfelf  croflfed  the  fea,  in  order  to  have  an  inter- 
viewr  widi  Francis,  and  to  concert  meafures  for  that  purpofe ;  and  he 
dilplayed  all  that  grandeur  and  magnificence-  with  which  he  was  fo 
much  intoxicated.     He  was  attended  by  a  train  of  a  thoufand  horfe. 
The  cardinal  of  Lorraine  and  the  chancellor  Alen^on  met  him  at 
Boulogne :  Francis  himfelf,  befides  granting  to  that  haughty  prelate 
the  po}0per  of  giving  in  every  place  where  he  came,  liberty  to  all  pri« 
foners,  made  a  journey  as  far  as  Amiens  to  meet  him,  and  evea 
advanced  fome  miles  from  the  town,  the  more  to  honour  his  recep. 
tion*     It  was  here  ftipulated,  that  the  duke  of  Orleans  fliould  efpoufe 
the  jpAnceis  Mary ;  and  as  the  emperor  feemed  to  be  taking  fome 
iteps  towards  a&mbling  a  general  council,  the  two  monarchs  agreed 
not  to  acknowledge  its  but  during  the  interval  of  the  pope's  cap. 
tivity  to  govern  the  churches  in  t^ir  refpe£Hve  dominions  by  theif 
own  authority.     Wolfey  made  fome  attenipts  to  get  bis  legantine* 
power  extended  over  Fittnce,  and  even  over  Germany;  but  nndihg 
his  efforts  fruidefs,  he  was  obliged,  though  with  great  reluctance,  to 
defift  from  theie  ambitious  enterprifes  f- 

nfhe  more  to  cement  die  union  between  thcfe  princes,  a  new 
treaty  was  fome  time  after  concluded  at  London )  in  which  Henry 
agra^  finally  to  renounce  all  claims  to  the  crownof  France ;  claims 
vehich  might  now  indeed  be  deemed  chimerical,  but  which  often 
ferved  as  a  pretence  for  etcitii^  the  unwary  Englifli  to  wage  war 
upon  the  French  nation.  As.  a  return  for  this  conceffion,  Francis 
bound  himfelf  and  his  fucceflbrs  to  pay  for  ever.fifty  thoufand  crowns 
a-y^ar  to  Henry  and  his  fucceflbrs  ;  and  that  greater  folemnity  might 
be  given  to  diis  treaty,  it  was  agreed  that  the  parh'aments  and  great 
jK^ili ty  of  ^oth  kingdoms  Ihould  give  their  affent  to  it.  The 
♦  ^oth  ApriU  i  Burnet,  book  3.  coL  iB|  13. 
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marefchal  MonCmorency^  accompanied  by  many  peribm  of  itiftinc- 
rion,  and  attended  by  a  pompous  equipage,  was  fent  over  to  ratify,  tbe 
treaty  i  and  was  received  at  London  with  all  the  parade  which  fuited 
the  lolemnity  of  the  occafion*  The  terror  of  the  emper€r'»  great- 
oefs  had  extin^uifhed  the  ancient  animofitv  between  the  aations ; 
and  Spain,  during  more  than  a  eentury>  oecame,  though  a  moK 
diftant  power,  the  chief  obje£l  of  jealoufy  to  the  Englifli. 

This  cordial  union  between  France  and  England,  though  it  added 
influence  to  the  joint  embafly  which  they  fcnttothe  emperor,  was  not 
able  to  bend  that  monarch  to  fubmit  entirely  to  the  conditi(»is  iidtfted 
on  by  the  allies*  He  departed  indeed  from  his  demand  of  Burgundy 
as  the  ranfom  of  the  French  princes ;  but  he  required^  previottQy  to 
their  liberty,  that  Francis  (hould  evacuate  Genoa,  and  aU  the  fortrd&s 
held  by  him  in  Italy :  and  he  declared  his  intention  of  bringing 
Sforza  to  a  trial,  and  confifcating  the  dutchy  of  Milan,  on  account 
of  his  pretended  treafon.  ,  The  EngUfli  and  French  heralds^  there- 
fore, according  to  agreement,  declared  war  againft  him,  and  fet  him 
at  defiance.  Charles  anfwered  the  £ngli(h  herald  with  moderation  ; 
but  to  the  French  he  reproached  his  mailer  with  breach  of  ikith,  re- 
minded him  of  the  private  converfation  which  had  pa&d  between 
them  at  Madrid  before  their  feparation,  and  piFered  to  prove,  by  iingie 
combat,  that  he  had  aded  diihonourably*  Francis  retaliated  this 
challenge,  by  giving;  Charles  the  lie ;  and  after  demanding  (ecurity  of 
the  field,  he  onered  to  maintain  his  caufe  by  fingle  combat.  Many 
mcfl'ages  pafled  to  and  fro  between  them  ;  but  diough  both  princes 
were  undoubtedly  brave,  the  intended  duel  never  took  place.  The 
Trench  and  Spaniards  during  that  age  zealoufly  difputed  which  of  the 
monarchs  incurred  the  blame  of  this  failure  ;  but  all  men  of  modera* 
tion  every  where  lamented  the  power  of  fortune,  that  the  prince,  the 
more  candid,  generous,  and  fmcere,  (hould,  by  unhappy  incidents, 
liave  been  reduced  to  fo  cruel  a  fituation,  that  nothing  but  his  viola- 
tion of  treaty  could  preferve*  his  people,  and  that  he  muft  ever  after, 
without  being  able  to  make  a  proper  reply,  bear  to  be  reproached  with 
breach  of  promife  by  a  rival,  inferior  to  him  both  in  honour  and  in 
virtue. 

But  though  this  famous  challenge  between  Charles  and  Francis 
had  ao  immediate  confequence  with  regard  to  thde  monarchs  them- 
lelves,  it  produced  a  confiderable  alteratipn  on  the  manners  of  the 
age.  The  praAice  of  challenges  and  duels,  which  had  been  part  of 
the  ancient  barbarous  jurifprudence,  which  was  ftill  preferved  on  very 
folemn  occafions,  and  which  was  fometime^.  countenanced  by  the 
pvil  magiftrate,  began  thenceforth  to  prevail  in  the  moft  trivial  inci^ 
dents  i  and  men,  on  any  affront  or  injury,  thought  themfelves  entitled, 
or  even  required  in  honour^  to  take  revenge  on  their  enemies,  by 
openly  vindicating  their  right  in  fingle  combat.  Thefe  abfurd, 
though  generous  maxims,  ih^  much  of  die  befl  blood  in  Chriflendoni 
4uring  more  than  .twQ  centuries  i  and  notwithftaading  the  feverity  of 
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law  and  andiority  of  reafon,  fuch  is  the  prevalKng  force  of  cuftom^ 
they  are  far  from  being  as  yet  entirely  exploded. 

Notwithftanding  the  fubmifiive  deference  paid  to  papal  authority 
before  the  reformation,  the  marriage  of  Henry  with  Catherine  of 
Arragon,  his  brother^s  widow,  had  not  ]>afled  without  much  fcruple 
and  difficulty.  The  prejiidices  of  the  people  were  in  general  bent 
againft  a  conjugal  union  between  fuch  near  relations;  and  the  late 
king,  though  he  had  betrothed  hisfon  when  that  prince  was  but  twelve 
years  of  age,  gave  evident  proofs  of  his  intention  to  take  afterwards  a 
proper  opportunity  of  annulling  the  contraA*.  He  ordered  the 
young  prince,  as  foon  as  he  came  of  age,  to  enter  a  proteftation  agai  nil 
the  marriage  f;  and  on  his  death-bed  he  charged  him,  as  his  lall  in* 
jundion,  not  to  fini(h  an  alliance  fo  unufual,  and  expofed  to  fiich  in- 
fuperable  ot^e^ions.  After  the  king's  acceiSon,  fome  members  of 
the  privy  council,  particularly  Warham  the  primate,  openly  declared 
againft  the  refolution  of  completing  the  marriage ;  and  though  Henry's 
youth  anddtffipadon  kept  him  during  fome  time  from  entertaining  any 
fcruples  with  regard  to  the  meafufe  which  he  had  embraced,  there 
happened  incidents  fufficienttoroufe  his  attention,  and  to  inform  him 
of  the  fentiments  generally  entertained  on  that  fubjeft.  The  ftates  of 
Caftile  had  oppofed  the  emperor  Charles's  efpoufafs  with  Mary, 
Henry's  daughter ;.  and,  among  other  obje£tions,  had  infifted  on  the 
illegitimate  birth  of  the  young  princefej.  And  when  the  negoti-* 
ations  were  afterwards  opened  with  France,  and  merttion  was  made  of' 
betrothing  her  to  Francis  or  the  duke  of  Orleans,  the  bifhop  of 
Tarbe,  die  French  ambaflador,  revived  the  lame  objection  §•  But 
though  thefe  events  naturally  raifed  fome  doubts  in  Henry*s  mind^ 
there  concurred  other  caufes,  which  tended  much  to  increafe  his  re« 
morfe,  and  render  his  confcience  more  fcrupulous. 

The  queen  was  older  than  the  king  by  no  lefs  than  iix  years ;  and 
the  decay  of  her  beauty,  together  with  particular  infirmities  and  dif- 
eafes,  had  contributed,  notwithftanding  her  blamelefs  character  and 
id^portment,  to  render  her  perfon  unacceptable  to  him.  Though  (he 
had  borne  him  fevei^l  children,  they  all  died  in  early  infancy,  except 
one  daughter  ;  and  he  was  the  more  ftruck  with  this  misfortune,  be- 
caufe  the  curie  of  being  childlefs  is  the  very  threatening  contained  in 
the  MoTaical  law  againft  thofe  who  ^efpoufe  their  brother's  widow. 
The  fucceffion  too  of  the  crown  was  a  coniideration  that  occurred  to 
everyone,  whenever  the  lawfulnefs  of  Henry's  marriage  was  called  in 
quenion}  and  it  was  apprehended,  that  if  doubts  of  Mary's  legiti- 
macy concurred  with  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex,  the  king  of  bcots,  the 
next  heir,  would  advance  his  pretenfions,  and  might  throw  the  ki.ng-r 
dom  into  confufion.  The  evils  as  jet  recent,  of  civil  Wars  and  con- 
yulfions,  arifing  from  a  difputed  tide,  made  great  impreffioh  on  the 

♦  Morifon's  Apomaxit,  p.  13.  +  Morifon,  p.  13.    Hq'lin**  Qixccn  Marj',  p.  9* 

t  L0T4I  Herbert,  Fiddrs't  tife  of  Wolfey.  ^  ft>*mcr,  vol.  xiv.  193,  803.    Hc^« 
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minds  of  mw,  and  rendered  the  pH^pIe  univerfidly  defirous  of  any 
event  which  might  obviate  fo  irrepar.able  a  calamity.  And  the  king 
was  thus  impelled,  both  by  his  private  paffioris,  and  by  motives  of 
public  intereft,  to  feck  the  diffolution  en  his  inaufpicious,  and^  as  it 
was  cfteemed,  unlawful  marriage  with  C^^crine. 

Henry  afterwards  affirmed*  that  his  fcrciples  arofe  entirely  from 
private  refle£Hon ;  and  that,  on  confulting  tlis  confcflbr  the  biihop 
of  Lincoln,  he  found  the  pi'elate  poiTefied  with  the  fame  doubts  and 
difficulties.  The  kinjg  himfelf,  beini  fo  great  d  cafuift  and  divine, 
next  proceeded  to  examine  the  queftion  more  ca'tefully  by  his  own 
learning  and  ftudy ;  and  having  had  recourfe  to  Thomas  of  Aquine, 
he  obferved  that  this  celebrated  dbdor,  whofe  authority  ^as  great  in 
the  church,  and  abfolute  with  him,  had  treated' of  that'v^  cafe,  and 
bad  exprefsly  declared  againft  the  lawfulneis  of  fuch  n^riages^* 
The  prohibitions,  faid  Thomas,  conuined  in  Leviticus^  and  among 
the  reft  that  of  marrying  a  brodier's  widow^  are  moral,  eternal,  and 
founded  on  a  divine  (an£lion;  and  though  the  pope  ma.y  difpenie 
with  the  rules  of  the  church,  the  laws  of  God  cannot  be  (tt  afide  by 
any  iauthority  lefs  than  that  which  enaded  them.  The  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury  was  then  applied  to  *,  and  he  was  requiried'tp  confult 
his  brethren :  all  the  prelates  of  England,  except  r  iiher  biflic^  of 
l(ochefier,  unanimoufly  declared,  under  their  hand  and  feal,  that 
they  deemisd  the  king's  marriage  unlawful  f.  Wolfey  alib  fortified 
the  icing's  fcruples  t ;  partly  with  a  view  of  prompting  a  total  breach 
With  the  emperor,  Catherine's  nephew ;  pardy  defurous  of  cohneding 
the  king  more  clofely  with  Francis,  by  iharrying  him  to  the  duchefs 
of  Alen^on,  fitter  to  that  monarch ;  and  perhaps,  too,  fomewhat  dif* 
gufted  with  the  q[ueen  herfelf,  who  had  rieproved  him  for  certain 
freedoms  unbefitting  his  dharader  and  ftation^.  But  Henry  was 
carried  forward,  though^  perhaps  not  at  firft '  eatcited^  by  a  motive 
more  forcible  than  even  the  fuggeftions  of  that  powerful  mvourite. 

Anne  Boleyn,  who  lately  appeared  at  court,  had'  been  appointed 
tnaid  of  honour  to  the  queen  ;  and  having  had  frequent  opportunities 
of  being  feen  by  Henry,  and  of  converting  with  him,  4^e  had  acquired 
an  entire  afcehdant  over  his  afFedlions.  'This  young  lady,  whofe 
grandeur  and  misfortunes  have  rendered  her  fo  celebrated,  was 
daughter  of  fir  TJiomas  Bdeyn,  who  had  been  employed  by  the  king 
in  feveral  embaffies,  and  who  was  allied  to  all  the  principal  ik^ility 
in  the  kingdom.  His  wife,  mother  to  Anne,  was  daughter  of  the 
duke  of  Norfolk;  his  own  mother  was  daughter  of  th^earl  of 
Ormond  i  his  grandfather  fir  GeofFry  Boleyn,  who  had  been  mayor 
of  London,  had  efpoufed  one  of  the  daughters  and  co-heirs  of  lord 
Haft ing6 1  •  Anne  herfelf,  though  then  in  very  early  youthj  had  been 
tarried  over  to  Paris  by  the  king's  After,  when  the  princefs  efpoufed 

*  Burnet,  Fiddes.  4  Burnet,  voK  i.  p.  38.    Stowej  p.  548.  $  Le  GniB<l« 

vol.  iii.  p.  46.  166.   i68.    Saundcrt.    Hcyiin,  p.  4..         '  ^  Burnet,  vol.  t.  p.  38. 
Strype,  vol.  i.  p,  68.  |  Camden's  Preface  to  the  Life  of  Elizabeth,     Burner, 
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licms  XXL  of  Frtito^*  tiid  upoii  the  dbniife  of  diat  tnomrchy  an(^ 
the  return  of  his  4awager  intb  Eagls^nd,  this  damfel,.  whofe  aocofD'? 
piiihiiieiits  ef  eq  in  l|er  tcaier  y^acs  wece  always  nn^ch  2ii^misedy  was 
retained  iii  the  fervtcc  of  Claude  queen  of  France^  {pouf&tQ  t  raocis  ^ 
and  after  the  death  of  that  princds  flie  pafled  imo  the  fiaaaily  of  the 
dtfchefe  of  Alen^bn,.  a  wocban  of  fingular  merit.  The  exaA  timft 
larhen  ihe  returnra  to  England  is  not  certainly  known.  ^  but  it  was 
after,  the  king  had  endertained  doubts  with  regard  to  the  lawfultiefi^ 
oi  his  marriage  with  Catbeune  s  if  the  accoimt  is  to  be  credited 
which  be  himielf  afterwards  gave  •  of  that  tranCuSlion,  iieno/it 
fcrupka  had.  made  him  break  off.  all  coqugal  commerce, with  thci 
queen  i  but  as.he  ftill  fupported  an  intiercouilte  ef  civility  and  ftiend- 
mip  ^^i^th  her^  he  hs|d  qccaiion,  in  the  frequent  yifits  which  he  paiA 
her,  to  obferve  the  beauty^  the  youth,  tiie  charms  of  Aniie  'Boleyn« 
FkuUng  the  accompliifhments  of  her  mind  nowife  infefior  to  her 
exterior  graces,. he  even  entertained  the  defign  of  raifingher  to  dio 
dirone ;  and  was  the  more  con%med  in  this  refolattcp,  when  lie 
fanadthat  her  virtqe  and  modefty  prevented  all  hopes  of  gratifying 
his  pafion  in  any  other  manner^  As  every  motifc;  therefore,  of 
inclination  and  policy,  feeaied  thus  to  concur  in  malqng  the  kiw 
defirous  of  a  divcvce  from  Catherine^  and  as  his  profpeift;  of  fncce^ 
was  inviting,  he  refolved  to  make  appIicatto|i  to  Clement^  and  ha 
ient  Knight,'bis  fiscretary,  to  Rome  for  that  purpefe^  , 

That  he  might  not  fhock  the  haughty  claims  of  the  ponnfl^  be 
lefidved  not  to  iband  the  application  on  any  general  doubts  con<» 
cemin|  the  papal  power  to  permit  marriage  in  the  nearer  de^ee« 
of  conuiigaiiiity ;  but  only  «to  infift  on  particular  grounds  of  nmlitjr 
in  the  ball  whidi  Julius  had  granted  for  the  marriage  of  Henry  ami 
Cadierine.  It  was  a  maxim  in  the  fourt  of  Rome,  that  if  the  p<^ 
be  iavprifed  into  any  conceffion,  or  grant  anv  indulgence  «ipon  falfis 
fuggeftioBS,  the  ^ull  may  afterwards  be  annulled;  and  this  pretence 
had  ufwdly  beeh  employed  wherever  one  pope  had  ssCaUed  any  deed 
executed  W  any  of  his  predeceilbrs*  But  Julius's  bull,  when  ex- 
amined, afforded  abundant  matter  of  this  kind ;  and  any  tribunidi 
favourable  to  Henr^  needed  not  want  a  fpecious  colour  for  gratifying 
him  in  his  applications  for  a  divorce.  It  was  faid  in  the  preamble, 
that  the  bull  had  been  granted  upon  his  folioitation  ;"  though  it  was 
known  that  at  that  time  he  was  under^  twelve  years  of  age :  it  was 
alio  aflb^med,  as  another  motive  for  the  bull,  that  the  marriage  was 
requiiite,  in  order  to  preferve  peace  between  the  two  crowns  $ 
though  it  is  certain  that  there  was  not  then  any  ground  or  appearand? 
of  quarrel  between  them.  Thefe  falfe  premifes  in  Julius's  bull 
feemed  to  afibrd  Clement  a  fufficient  reafon  or  pretence  for  annulling 
it,  and  granting  Henry  a  di({)enfation  for  a  fecond  marriage*. 

But  though  the  pretext  for  this  indulgence  had  been  lefs  plauflble, 
^bepope  was  in  fuch  a  Situation  that  he  had  the  ftrongeft  motives  to 
'      *  Collier,  £cclcr.  Hift*  vqL  ii.  p.  s^.  froiB  the  Cott.  Vb,  VitcL  p.  9. 
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jtnArace  ererj  opportunity  of  gratifying  the  En^ih  monarch.  He 
vns  thena  prifoner  in  the  hands  of  the  emperor,  and  had  no  hopes 
cf  recoveir'mg  his  liberty  on  any  reafonable  terms,  except  by  the  efibrts 
^f  theJeague  which  Henry  had  formed  with  Francis  and  the  Italian 
powers,  in  order  to  oppofe  the  ambition  of  Charles*  When  the 
£jig]iih  fecretary,  therefore,  folicited  him  in  private,  he  received  a 
very  favourable  anfwer ;  and  a  difpenfation  was  forthwith  promifed 
to  be  granted  to  his  mafter*.  Soon  after,  the  march  of  a  French 
army  into  Italy,  under  the  command  of  Lautiec^  obliged  the 
Imperialifts  to  reftore  Clement  to^his  liberty;  and  he  retired  to 
Orvtetto,  where  die  fecretary,  with  fir  Gregory  Caflaliy  the  king's 
refident  at  Rome,  renewed  dieir  applications  to  him*  They  ftill 
found  him  full. of  high  profeffions  of  friendfhip,  gratitude  and 
attachment  t& the  king;  \iut  not  fo  pron^pt  in  granting  bis  requeft 
as  thev  expeSed*  The  emperor,  who  had  got  intelligence  of 
Hentry  s  application  to  Rome,  had  exafied  a  promife.from  the  pope, 
tatake  no  Jkeps  in  the  affair  before  he  communicated  them  to  the 
Imperial:  mJoifters;  and  Clement,  embarrafled  by  this  promife,  and 
iilt, more  •overawed  by  the  emperor's  forces  in  Italy^feemed  vnlling 
to  poftpone  thofe  oonoeffions  defined  of  him  by  Henry,  Importuned, 
luMwrrer,.by  the  Englifh  mhiifters,  he  .at  laft  put  into  their  hands 
sr^^iMSK^iitio  Wolfey,  as  legate,  iii  conjunftion  with  the  archbifhop 
of  Canterbury,  or  any  other  Englifh  prelate,  to  examine  the  validity 
•f  the  king's  liiarria^e,  and  of  Julius's  difpenfation  f  '•  he  alfo  granted 
them  a  provifiOnal  dijtenfation  for  the  king's  marriage  with  «iy  other 
ferfon;  and  promifea  to  ilTue  a  decretal  bull^  annulling  the  marriage 
with  .Catherine.  But  he  reprefented  to  them  the  dangerous  con* 
ifequences  which  muft  enfue  to  him,  if  tbefe  conceffions  fhould 
come  to  &e  emperor's  knowledge ;  and  he  conjured  them  not  to 
publiih  tbofe  papers,  .or  make  any  further  u(b  of  them,  till  his  afiairs 
were,  in  fuch  z  fitu^tion  as  to  iecure  \{\%  liberty  and  independence. 
And  his  fecret  advice  was,  whenever  they  fhould  find  the  proper 
time  for  o|:^niilg  the  f<iene,  that  they  ihould  prevent  all  oppoiition» 
by  proceeding  immediately  to  a  conclufion,  by  declaring  the  marriage 
with  Catherine  invalid,  and  by  Henry's  inftantly  eipovfing  ibate 
other  perfcHi.  Nor  would  it  be  fo  difficult,  he  faid,  for  himfelf  to 
confirm  thefe  proceedings  after  they  were  pafled,  as  previoufly  to 
lender  them  vaJid  by  bis  coofent  and  authority  jl* 

When  Henry  received  die  cosimiffion  and  difpen&tion  from  his 
ambafiadors,  and  was  informed  of  the  pope's  advice,  heiatd  the 
whole  before  his  minifters,  and  ai]ced  their  opinion  in  fo  delicate  a 
fituation.  The  Englifli  counfeUors  conCdered  the  danger  of  pro- 
ceeding in  the  manner  pointed  out  to  them.  Should  the  pope  refufe 
to  ratify  a  deed,  which  he  might  juflly  call  precipitate  and  irregular, 
and  flimdd  he  difavoW  the  advice  which  he  gave  in  fo  clandeftine  a 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  47.  i  Rymer,  vol.  xiv.  237.  1  Collier^  iwm  Cou, 
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manner;  Ibe  king  would  find  his  fecond  marriage  foCsIlf  timlidfaCbd^ 
the  children,  which  it  might  bring  bini)  declardd  iUegitimate  ^  aiMt 
his  marriage  with  Catherine  more  firmly  rivettcd  than  ev«r**  And 
Henry's  apprehenfions  of  the  poilibility,  or  eVen  probability,  of  fiichM 
event,  were  much  confirmed  when  he  refie&ed  on  the  dmnnBtm  uA 
fituation  of  the  Ibvereign  pontifF. 

Clement  was  a  prince  of  excellent  judment,  wbenerer  kis  cnm«^ 
dity,  to  which  he  was  extremely  fubjed,  aUowed  him  to  make  full  vtSk 
of  thofe  talents  and  that  penetration  with  which  be  was  endowed  f^ 
The  captivity  and  other  misfortunes  which  he  had  undergone,  by 
entering  into  a  league  againft  Charles,  had  fo  affe^d  his  imaginatiotf, 
that  he  never  afterwards  exerted  himfelf  with  vigour  in  any  public 
meafure;  efpeciallyif  the  intereft  or  inclinations  of  that  po(snCat» 
'ftood  in  oppofition  to  him.  The  Imperial  forces  were  at  that  umm 
powerful  in  Italy,  and  might  return  to  the  attack  of  Rome,  whick  wa» 
ftill  defencelefs  and  expofed  to  the  fame  calamities  with  which  it  had 
already  been  overwhelmed.  And  beddes  thefe  dangers,  Clemeac 
iincied  himfelf  expofed  to  perils,  which  threatened  ftill  moftimmedi-H 
ately  his  perfon  and  his  dignity, 

Charles,  apprifed  of  the  dmid  difpofition  of  the  holy  fiitber,  threw 
out  peq3ecaal  menaces  of  fummoning  a  general  council ;  which  b# 
reprefented  as  neceflary  to  reform  the  church,  and  corre^  thofe  enoi^ 
mous  abufes  which  the  ambition  and  avarice  of  the  court  of  Home  hadt 
introduced  into  every  branch  of  ecclefiaftical  adminiftratipn;  Thy 
power  of  the  fovereign  pontiiF  himfelf,  he  faid,  required  limitation  t 
his  condud  called  aloud  for  amendment ;  and  even  his  title  to  thai 
throne  which  he  filled  mi^ht  juftly  be  called  in  queftion.  >  Thai 
pope  had  always  palled  for  me  natural  fon  of  Julian  of  Medicis^  whii' 
was  of  the  fovereign  family  of  Florence  i  and  though  LeoX.  hiskinfr 
man  had  declared  him  legitimate,  upon  a  pretended  promife  of  marrii* 
Age  between  his  father  and  mother,  few  believed  that  dedarati(vito  be 
.  founded  on  any  juft  reafon  or  authority  j;.  The  canon  law,  indeed^ 
had  been  entirely  filent  with  regard  to  the  promotion  of  baftards  tothe 
papal  throne ;  but  what  was  ftill  dangerous,  the  people  had  ciKer* 
tained  a  violent  prepofleffion  that  this  ftain  in  the  birth  of  any  ftthik 
was  incompatible  with  fo  holy  an  office.  And  in  another  point,  thd 
canon  law  was  exprefs  and  pofitive,  that  no  man  guiltv  of  fiowny 
could  attain  that  dignity.  A  fevere  bull  of  Julius  IL  had  added  new 
fanclions  to^  this  law,  by  declaring,  that  a  hmoniacal  eledion  could 
not  be  rendered  valid,  even  by  a  pofterior  confent  of  the'  cardinals^ 
But  unfortunately  Clement  had  given  to  carxlinal  Cokmna  a  billet^ 
containing  promifes  of  advancing  that  cardinal,  in  cafe  he.  himfelf 
fticuld  attain  the  papal  dignity  by  his  concurrence :  and  this  billet^ 
Colonna,  who  was  in  entire  dependence  on  the  emperor,  tUeatenod 
every  moment  to  expofc  to  public  view  §.  ^ 

*  Butnict,  vdL.i.  p*  su  t  Fachtr  Paul»  lih.  i.  GMiMiar^iai.  t  Vuher 
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.  .  WfaOe  Caries  terHfied  thef  pope  with  thcfe  mcooees,  be  alfoaOured 
him  by  hopes  which  were  no  Id's  prevalent  over  his  affe^ons.  At 
Idle  time  when  the  emperor's  forces  lacked  Koine,.ftiid  reduced  Cle* 
■sent  to  captivity,  the  Florentines^  paffionate  for  their  ancient  liberty, 
luul  taken  advantage  of  his  diAr efles,  and,  rerolting  againft  the  ^ily 
of  Medicis,  had  entirely  abolifhed  their  authority  in  Flprence,  and  k^ 
i^abliflied  the  democracy.  The  better  to  proted  tbemfel  ves  in  their 
freedcm,  they  had  entered  into  the  alliance  with^France,  England, 
jni  Venice,  againft  the  emperor  ^  and  Clement  found,  that^  by  this 
«nte»ft,  the  hands  of  his  confederates  were  tied  from  affifting  him  in 
the  rtftoration  of  his  family  ^  the  event  which,  of  all  others^  he  moft 
jiaffionalely.deiired.  The  emperor  alone,  he  knew,  was  able  to  effed 
this.puFpofe;  and  therefore^  whatever  prdeffions  he  made  of  fidelity 
to  his  allies,  he  was  always,  on  the  leaft  glimpfe  of  hope,  ready  to  em* 
Ibnce  every  |>ropo(al  of  a  cordial  reconciliation  with  ^t  monarch  *. 

Thefe'  views  and  interefts  of  the  pope  were  well  known  in  Eng. 
land;  andii&.tbe  oppofition  of  the  emperor  to  Henry's  divorce  was 
/orefeen,  Jboth  on  account  of  the  honour  and  intereft$x>f  Catherine  his 
aunt,  and  the  obvious  motive  of  diftreffing  an  enemy,  it  was  eibeemed 
^bmge^oii^  to  take  any  meafure  of  confequence,  in  expectation  of  the 
iuhfeqnent  concurrence  of  a  man  of  Clement's  chara^^r,  whofe  beha* 
yiour  always  contained  fo  much  duplicity,  and  who  was  atprefent  Co 
litde  at  his  own  diijpofaL  The  (afeft  meafure  feemed  toconfiftin 
f>revioufly.  engaging  him  fo  far,  that  he  could  not  afterwards  reccd^ 
luid^iniiiaking  ufe  ^his  prefent  ambiguity  and  uncertainty,  to  extort 
the  moii. important  conceffions  from  him.  For  this  purpofe,  Stephen 
Gardiner,  die  cardinal's  fecretary,  and  Edward  Fox,  the  king's 
•Imoiicr,  were  difpatched  to  Rome,  and  were  ordered  to  folicit  a  com- 
jniffionfrom  the  pope,  of  fuch  a  nature  as  would  oblige  him  to  confirm 
the  fentence  of  the  commiffioners,  whatever  it  ihould  be,  and  diiable 
Urn  on  any  account  to  recal  the  commiffion,  or  evoke  the  caufe  to 
Komef. 

:  But  the  fame  reafons  tiriiich  made  the  king  fo  defirous  of  obtaining 
this  conceffion,  confirmed  the  pope  in  the  reibludon  of  refufing  it: 
he  was  ftill  determined  to  keep  the  door  open  for  an  agneement  with 
the  emperor ;  and  he  made  no  fcruple  of  Sacrificing  all  other  confi- 
«koations  to  a  point  which  he. deemed  the  moft  efTentialand  import* 
mnt  to.hisown  iecurity,  and  to  the  greatncfs  of  his  family.  He  grant* 
,rd,  therefore,  a  new  commi^n,  in  which  cardinal  Campeggio  .was 
joined  to  Wolfey,  for  the  trial  of  the  king's  marriage  %  but  he  could 
liot  be  prevailed  on  to jnfert  the  claule  deiired  of  him.  .And  though 
he  put  into  Gaidiner's  hand  a  letter,  promifmg  not  to  recal  the  pre- 
lent  commiffion ;  this  promife  .vras  found,  on  examination,  .to  be 
touched  in  fuch  ambiguous  terms  as  left  him  ftilL  the  power,  whenever 
he  pleafed,  of  departing  from  it  %. 

*  Bather  Paul.  i  IpU  Ucrbcit.    Bamct,  vol.  L  p.  S9.  in  the  coUea.    It 
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Can^ggTo  lay  under  fome  obligations  to  the  king;  buthi^depend* 
ence  on  the  pope  was  fo  much  greater,  that  be  conformed  himfelf  en- 
tirely  to  the  views  of  the  latter ;  and  thougii  he  received  his  commif- 
fion  in  April,  he  delayed  bis  departure  under  fo  many  pretences,  that  it ' 
was  October  before  he  arrived  in  England.  The  firft  ftep  which  he 
took  was  to  exhort  the  king  to  defift  from  the  profecution  of  his  di-« 
vorce ;  and  finding  that  this  counfel  gave  offence,  he  faid,  that  his 
intention  was  alfo  to  exhott  the  queen  to  take  the  vows  in  a  convent^ 
and  that  he  thought  it  his  duty  previoufly  to  attempt  an  amicable  com* 
pofureof  all  differences*.  1  he  more  to  pacify  the  king,  he  (hewed 
to  him,  as  alfo  to  the  cardinal,  the  decretal  bull,  annulling  the  former 
marriage  with  Catherine ;'  but  no  intreaties  could  prevail  on  him  to 
make  any  other  of  th^  king's  council  privy  to  the  fecretf*  In  order 
to  atone  in  fome  degree  for  this  obftinacy,  he  exprefied  to  the  king 
and  the  cardinal,  the  pope's  great  defire  of  fatisfying  them  in  every 
reafbnable  demand ;  and,  in  particular,  he  (bowed,  that  their  requed 
for  fuppreifing  fome  more  monafteries,  aiid  converting  them  into 
cathedrals  and  epifcopal  fees,  had  ^obtained  the  confent  of  his-holi- 
ncfsj. 

Thefe  ambiguous  circumftances  in  the  behaviour  of  the  pope  and 
the  legate,  kept  the  court  of  England  in  fufpenfe,  and  determined  the 
king  to  wait  with  patience  the  iiTue  of  fuch  uncertain  councils. 
Fortune,  meanwhile,  feemed  to  promife  him  a  moi;e  fure  and  ex- 
peditious way  of  extricating  himfelf  from  his  prefent  difficulties* 
Clement  was  (eized  with  a  dangerous  illnefs ;  and  the  intrigues  for 
electing  his  fucceiTor  began  already  to  take  place  among  the  car- 
dinals, Wolfey,  in  particular,  fupported  by  the  intereft  of  Engbnd 
and  of  France,  entertained  hopes  of  mounting  the  throne  of  St. 
Peter  § ;  and  it  appears,  that  if  a  vacancy  had  dien  happened,  there 
was  a  probability  of  his  reaching  that  fummit  of  his  ambition.  But 
the  pope  recovered,  though  after  (everal  rela^^es ;  and  he  returned 
to  the  fame  train  of  falfe  and  deceitful  politics,  by  which  he  had 
hitherto  amufed  the  court  of  England.'  He  ftill  flattered  Henry 
with  profeffions  of  the'  moft  cordial  attachment,  and  promifed  him 
a  fudden  and  favourable  iiTue  to' his  procefs :  he  ftill  continued  his 
fecret  negociations  with  Charles,  and  perfevered  in  the  refdution  of 
Sacrificing' all  bis  promifesy  and  all  the  interefts  of  the  Romifh 
religion,  to  the  elevation  of  his  family.  Campeggio,  who  was 
pertedly  acquainted  with  his  vievirs  and  intentions,  protraAed  the 
decifion  by  the  moil  artful  delays ;  and  gave  Clement  full  leifure  to 
adjuft  all  the  terms  of  his  treaty  with  the  emperor. 

The  emperor,  acquainted  with  the  king's  extreme  eameftnefs  ia 
this  afiair,  was  determined  that  he  (hould  obtain  futcefs  by  no  other 
means  than  by  an  application  to  him,  and  by  deferting  his  alliance 
with  Francis,  which  had  hitherto  fupported,  againft  the  fuperior 

♦  Herbert,  p.  aa^.  +  Burnet,  p.  58*  t  Rymcr,  vol.  xiv,  p.  g/o.  Strypt, 
to\*  i*.  p»  1 10, 1 1 1  •    Append  •  No.  a  8«       S  Burnet,  volt  it  p*  63 . 
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force  of  Spain,  the  tottering  ftate  of  the  French  monarchy.  He 
willingly  hearkened,  therefore,  to  the  applications  of  Catherine,  his 
atint ;  and  promifing  her  his  utmoft  proteftion,  exhorted  her  never 
to  yield  to  the  malice  artd  perfecutions  of  he*-  enemies.  The  queen 
herfelf  was  naturally  of  a  firm  and  refolute  temper ;  and  was  engaged 
by  every  motive  to  perfevere  in  protefting  againft  ti^  injuftice  to 
which  flie  thought  herfelf  expofed.  The  imputation  of  inccft, 
which  was  thrown  upon  her  marriage  with  Henry,  ftruck  her  with 
the  higheft  indignation :  the  illegitimacy  of  her  daughter,  which 
feemed  a  neceffary  confequence,  gave  her  the  moft  juft  concern : 
the'relud^ce  of  yielding  to  a  rival,  who,  ihe  believed,  had  fup- 
planted  her  in  the  king's  affeStons,  was  a  very  natural  motive* 
Aftuated  by  all  thefe  confiderations,  (he  never  ceafed  foliciting  her 
nephew's  afliftance,  and  e^rneftly  intreating  an  evocation  of  the 
caufetoRome,  where  alone  Ihe  thought  (he  could  expe&ja(tice. 
And  the  emperor,  in  all  his  negotiations  with  the  pope,  made  the 
rccal  of  the  commiffion  which  Campeggio  and  Wolfey  ekercifed 
in  England  a  fundamental  article*. 

The  two  legates,  meanwhile,  opened  their  coutt  at  London, 
and  cited  the  king  and  queen  to  appear  before  it.  They  both 
'  prefented  themfelves ;  and  the  king  anfwcred  to  his  name  when 
called :  but  the  queen,  inftead  of  anfwering  to  her's,  rofe  from  her 
feat,  and  throwing  herfelf  at  ,the  king's  feet,  made  a  very  pathetip 
harangue,  which  her  virtue,  her  dignity,  and  her  misfortunes, 
rendered  the  more  afFeAing.  She  told  him  that  (he  was  a  ftranger 
in  hi§  dominions,  without  prote6l:ion,  without'  council,  without 
ailiflance ;  expofed  to  all  the  injuftice  which  her  enemies  .were 
pleafed  to  impofe  upon  her:  that  (he  had  quitted  her  native  country 
without  other  refourcc  than  her  connexions  with  him  and  his  family, 
«nd  had  expefted  that,  inftead  of  fufFering  thence  any  violence  or 
iniquity,  (he  was  aiTured  in  them  of  a  fafeguard  againft  every  mif- 
fortune  :  that  (he  had  been  his  wife  during  twenty  years,  and 
would  here  appeal  to  himfelf,  whetlier  her  aftadtionate  fubmiffion  to 
his  will  had  not  merited  better  treatment,  than  to  be  thus,  after  fo 
long  a  time,  thrown  from  him  with  (b  much  indignity :  that  ihe 
was  confcious— ^-he  himfclf  was  aiTured — that  her  virgin  honour  was 
yet  unftained,  when  he  received  her  into  his  bed,  and  that  her 
connexions  with  his  brother  had  been  carried  no  farther  than  the 
ceremony  of  marriage :  that  their  parents,  the  kings  of  England 
and  Spain,  were  cfteemed  the  wifeft  princes  of  their  time,  and  had 
undoubtedly  afted  by  the  heft  advice,  when  they  formed  the  agree* 
ment  for  that  marriage,  which  was  now  reprefcAted  as  fo  criminal 
and  unnatural:-  and  that  (he  acquiefced  in  their  judgment,  and 
would  not  fubmit  her  caufe  to  be  tried  by  a  court,  whofe  dependance 
on  her  enemies  was  too  vifible,  ever  to  allow  her  any  hopes  of 
*  Herbert,  p*  125.    Ji^raet,  voL  i.  p.  69, 
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obtaining  from  them  an  equitable  or  impartial  decifioq*.  Having; 
fpoken  thefe  wards,  (he  roie,  and  making  the  king  a  I6v^  reverence, 
Ihe  departed  from  the  court,  and  never  would  again  appear  in  it. 

After  her  departure,  the  king  did  her  thejutticeto  acknowledge, 
that  ihe  had  ever  been  a  dutiful  and  aiFedionate  wife,  and  that  the 
whole  tenour  of  her  behaviour  had  been  conformable  to  the  ftricSeft 
rules  of  probity  and  honour..  He  only  infilled  on  bis  own  fcruples 
with  regard  to  the  lawfulnefs  of  their  marriage ;  and  he  explained 
the  origin,  the  progrefs,  and  the  foundation  of  thofe  doubts,  by 
which  he  had  been  fo  long  and  to  violently  agitated.  He  acquitted 
cardinal  Wolfey  from  having  any  hand  in  encouraging  his  fcruples^ 
and  he  craved  a  fentence  of  the  court  agreeable  to  the  juftice  of  his 
caufe. 

The  legates,  after  citing  the  queen  anew,  declared  her  con^ 
tumaciousy  notwithftanding  her  appeal  to  Rome ;  and  then  proceeded 
to  the  examinatian  of  the  caufe.  The  iirft  point  which  came  before 
them  was  the  proof  of  prince  Arthur's  confummat ion  of  his  marriage 
with  Catherine ;  and  it  muft  be  confefled,  that  no  ftronger  arguments 
could  reafonably  be  expefted  of  fuch  a  fa£l  after  fo  long  2lA  interval. 
The  age  of  the  prince,  who  had  pafTpd  bis  fifteenth  year,  the  good 
ftate  of  his  health,  the  long  time  that  he  had  cohabited  with  his 
confort,  many  of  his  cxpreflions  to  that  very  purpofe ;  all  thefe 
circumftances  form  a  violent  prefumption  in  favour  of  the  king's 
affcrtiont*  Henry  himfelf,  after  bis  brother's  death,  was  not 
allowed  for  fome  time  to  bear  the  title  of  prince  of  Wales,  in 
expef^tion  of  her  pregnancy :  the  Spanifh  ambaflador,  in  order  the 
better  to  enfure  pofleffion  of  her  jointure,  had  fent  over  to  Spain 
proofs  of  the  cohfummation  of  her  marriage  J :  Julius's  bull  itfelf 
was  founded  qa  the  fuppofition  that  Arthur  had  perhaps  had  know* 
ledge  of  the  princefs ;  in  the  very  treaty,  fixing  Henry's  marriage, 
the  confummation  of  the  former  marriage  with  prince  Arthur  is 
acknowledged  on  both  fides  §.  Thefe  particulars  were  all  laid 
before  the  court;  accompanied  with  many  reafonings  concerning 
the  extent  of  the  pope's  authority,  and  againfb  his  power  of  granting 
a  difpenfation  to  marry  within  the  prohibited  degrees,  Campcggio 
heard  thfefe  dodrines  with  great  iropatiepce ;  and,  notwithftanding 
his  refoludon  to  protra£^  the  caufe,  he  was  often  tempted  to  interrupt 
andfilencethe  king's  counfel,  when  they  infifled  pi)  fuph  difagreeable 
topics.  The  trial  was  fpun  out  till  the  23d  of  July ;  and  Campeggio 
chiefly  took  on  him  the  part  of  conducing  it.  Wolfey,  tlwugh  the 
elder  cardinal,  permitted  him  to  a6l  as  prefidei)t  of  the  court ;  becaufe 
it  was  thought  that  a  trial  managed  by  an  Italian  cardinal  would 
carry  the  appearance  of  greater  candour  and  impartiality,  than  if  the 
king's  own  minifter  and  favourite  had  prefided  in  it.  The  bufinefs 
nowfeemcd  to  be  drawing  near  to  a  period  3  ^rid  the  king  was  every 

*  Bumet,  vol.  i.  P.  73.    Hall.    Siowe,  p.  543,  f  Herbert.  J. Burnet, 
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day  in  expefiation  of  a  fentence  in  his  fevour ;  yrheny  to  his  great 
fitrprife,  Cainpeggioy  oh  a  fiidden,  without  any  warning,  and  upon 
very  frivolous  pretences*,  prorogued  the  court  till  the  firft  ot 
October.  The  evocation,  which  caoie  a  few  days  affer  from  Rome, 
put  an  end  to  all  the  hopes  of  fuccefs  which  the  king  had  fo  long  and 
fo  anxioufly  cherifhedf . 

During  the  time  that  the  trial  was  f;arried  on  before  the  legates 
at  London,  the  emperor  had,  by, his  minifters,  earneftly  folicited 
Clement  to  evpke  the  caufe  j  and  had  employed  every  topic  of  hope 
or  terror  which  could  .operate  either  on  the  ambition  or  dmidity 
€>f  the  pontiff.  The  Engliih  ambafladbrs,  on  the  other  hand,  in 
conjun^ion  with  the  French,  had  beeq  no  lefs  earneft  in  their 
applications,  that  the  legates  (hould  be  allowed  to  iinifli  the  trial ; 
but  though  they  employed  the  fame  engines  of  promifes  and  oienaces, 
the  motives  which  they  could  fet  before  the  pope  were  not  fo  urgent  or 
immediate  as  thpfe  which  were  held  up  to  him  by  the  emperor|« 
The  dread  of  lofing  England,  and  of  fortifying  the  Luthetaos  by  (b 
conliderable  an  acceffion,  made  fmall  imprei&on  oh  Clement'^  mind, 
in  comparifoii  of  the  anxiety  for  his  peribnal  iafety,  and  ^e  fond 
defue  of  reftering  tt^e  Medicis  to  their  dominion  in  Florence*  As 
foon,  therefore,  as  be  had  adjufted  all  terms  with  the  emperor,  he 
laid  hold  of  the  pretence  ot  juftice,  which  required  him,  as  he 
aflerted,  to  pay  regard  to  the  queen's  appeal  -y  and  fufpending  the 
commiffion  of  the  legates^  he  adjourned  the  caufe  to  his  own  peifciial 
judgment  at  Rome.  Campeggio  had,  before^hand,  received  private 
orders  delivered  by  Campana  to  burn  the  decretal  buU  with  which 
he  was  entrufted. 

Wolfey  had  long  forefeen  this  meafure  as  the  fure  forerunner  of 
his  ruin.  Though  he  had  at  firft  deiired  that  the  king  (hbuld  rather 
marry  a  French  princefs  than  Anne  BoIeyn,he  had  employed  himfelf 
with  the  utmoft  affiduity  and  earneftnefs  to  bring  the  af^r  to  a  happy 
iiTue  § :  he  was  not,  therefore,  to  be  blamed  for  the  unproiperous 
event  which  Clement's  partiality  had  produced.  JBut  he  bad 
fufficient  experience  of  the  extreme  ardour  and  impatience  of  Henry's 
temper,  who  could  bear  no  contradi<Slion,  and  who  was  wont^ 
without  examination  or  diftindion,  to  make  his  niinifters  anfwerable 
for  the  fuccefs  of  thofe  tranfa£tions  with  which  they  were  entrufled. 
Anne  Boleyn,  alfo,  ivho'  was  prepofiefled  againft  him,  had  imputed 
to  hiin  the  failure^  of  her  hopes  j  and  as  (he  was  newly  returned  to 
court,  whence  (he  had  been  removed  from  a  regard  to  decency 
during  the  trial  before  the  legates^  Ihe  had  naturally  acquired  an 
additional  influence  qn  Henry,  and  (he  fervtd  much  to  fortify  his 
prejudices  againft  the  cardinal  ||.  '  Even  the  queen  and  her  partlfans, 
judging  of  Wolfey  by  the  part  which  he  had  openly  aSed,  had 
exprefled  great  animokty  againft  hiAn ;  and  the  nioft  oppofite  fadioo^ 

•  Burnet,  •o1.  i.  p.  76,  77.  +  Herbert,  p.  854.  J  fiuriiec,  voL  h  p.  75« 
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feemed  noir  to  oombiiM  in  the  ruiu  of  this  haughty  minifter*  The 
bigh  opinion  itfelf,  which  Henry  l^d  entertained  of  the  cardinal's 
capacity^  tended  to  haften  his  downfal  \  while  he  iirputed  the  bad 
fucce(s  of  thaf  minifter's  undertakings^  not  to  ill  fortune^  or  tOj 
mifiake,  but  to  the  maitgnity  or  infidelity  of  his  intentions.  The 
blow,  however,  fell  not  initantly  on  his  head.  The  lung,  who 
probably  could  not  juftify  by  any  good  reafon  his  alienation  firoitf 
his  ancient  favourite,  feems  to  have  remained  fome  time  in  fufpenfe  s 
and  he  received  him,  if  not  with  all  his  former  -kindiiefis,  at  leaft 
with  the  appearance  of  truft  and,  regard. 

But  conftant  experience  evinces  how  rarely  a  high  xronfidenccf 
and  aiFedion  receives  the  leaft  diminution,  without  finking,  into 
abfoiute  indifference,  or  even  running  into  the  oppofite  extreme* 
The  king  now  determined  to  bring  on  the  ruin  of  the  cardinal 
with  a  motion  almofl  as  precipitate  as  he  had  tformerly  employed 
in  his  elevation.  The  dukes  of  Norfolk  and  Suffolk  were  fent  to 
require  the  great  feal  from  him ;  and  on  his  fcrupling  to  deliver  it ^ 
without  a  more  exprefs  warrant,  Henry  wrote  him  a  letter^  upOQ 
which  it  was  furrendered,  and  it  was  delivered  by  the  king  to  fir 
Thomas  More,  a  nian  who,  befides  the  ornaments  of  an  elegant 
literature,  pofTeffed  the  higheft  virtue,  integrity,  and  capacity. 

Wolfey  was  ordered  to  depart  from  York*Place,  a  palace  whid| 
be  hsid  built  in  London,  and  which,  though  it  really  belonged  to 
the  fee  of  York,  was  feized  by  Henry,  and  became  afterwards  the 
refidence  of  the  kings  of  England,  by  the  title  of  Whitehall. 
All  his  furniture  and  plate  were  alfo  feized :  their  riches  and 
fplendour  befitted  rather  a  royal  than  a  private  fortune.  The 
walls  of  his  palace  were  covered  with  cloth  of  gold,  or  cToth  of 
filver :  he  had  a  cupboard  of  plate  of  maffy  gold :  there  were  found 
a  thoufand  pieces  of  fine  Holland  belonging  to  him.  The  refl  of 
his  riches  amd  furniture  was  in  proportion ;  and  his  opulence  wasy 
prob2d}iy,  no  linall  inducement  to  this  violent  perfecution  againft 
him. 

The  cardinal  was  ordered  to  retire  to  Afher,  a  country  feat  which 
he  poflefled  near  Hampton-Court.  The  world  that  had  paid  him 
fuch  abjjed  court  during  his  profperity,  now  entirely  defected  him  on 
this  fatal  reverfe  of  all  his  fortunes.  He  himfelf  was  much  dejeded 
with  the  change ;  and  firom  the  fame  turn  of  mind  which  had  made  him 
be  fo  vainly  elated  with  his  grandeur,  he  felt  the  flroke  of  adverfity 
with  double  rigour  f.  The  fmallefl  appearance  of  his  return  to  favour 
threw  liim  into  transports  of  joy  unbecoming  a  man.  The  kinghad 
feemed  willing,  during  fome  time,  to  intermit  the  blows  which  over- 
whelmed him.  He  granted  him  his  protection,  and  left  him  in  pof- 
fefionof  the  fees  of  York  and  Winchefter.  Heeven  fent  him  a  |ra- 
cious  meflage  accompanied  with  a  ring,  as  a  teflimony  of  his  affedion^ 
Wolfey,  who  was  on  horfeback  when  the  meflenger  met  him,  imme* 
*  CavendUbi  p.  4i«  t  Strype,  vol.  i.  p,  i  r^i  115*    App.  No.  31,  &c. 
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dGately  alighted ;  and  throwing  himfelf  on  his  knees  in'the  niirei  re- 
ceived, in  that  bumble  attitude,  thefe  marks  of  Ms  majefty's  gracious 
dlifpofition  towards  him*. 

But  his  enemies,  who  dreaded  his  return  to  court,  nevtr  ccafed 
^plying  the  king  with  accounts  of  his  fevcral  offences;  and  Anne 
^Boteyn,  in  particular,  contributed  her  endeavours  in  conjundlion  with 
her  uncle  the  duke, of  Norfolk,  to  exclude  him  from  all  hopes  of  ever 
king  reinftated  in  his  former  authority.  He  difmifled,  therefore, 
Krs  numerous  retinue ;  and  as  he  was  a  kind  and  beneficent  mafter, 
the  feparation  pafTed  not  without  a  plentiful  eiFufion  of  tears  on  both 
•fides  t-  The  king's  heart,  notwithftanding  fome  gleams  of  kindneis, 
<leem^d  now  totally  hardened  a^ainft  his  old  favourite.  He  ordered 
liim  to  be  indided  in  the  Star  Chamber,  where  a  fentence  was  pafled 
againft  him.  And,  not  content  with  this  ieverity>  he  abandoned  him 
to  aU  the  rigour  of  the  parliament,  which  now,  after  a  long  tntervak 
was  again  aflemblcd.  The  Houfe  of  Lords  voted  a  long  charge  againft 
Wdfey,  confifting  of  forty-four  articles }  and  accompanied  it  with  aa 
application  to  the  king  for  his  punifiiment,  and  his  removal  from  aH 
authority*  Little  oppoiition  was  made  to  this  charge  in  the  upper 
boufe  :  no  evidence  of  any  part  of  it  was  fo  much  as  called  for;  and 
as  it  chiefly  confifts  of  general  accufations,  it  wa$  fcarcely  fuicep^^ 
tibie  of  any.  The  articles  were  fent  down  to  the  Houfe  of  Com- 
mons 9  wkepe  Thomas  Crorawel,  formerly  a  fervant  of  the  cardi*- 
naVs,  and  who  had  been  raifed  by  him  from  a  very  low  ftation,  de- 
fended his' unfortunate  patron  with  fuch  ipirit,  generoflty,  and  couv 
rage,  as  acquired  him  great  honour,  and  laid  the  foundation  of  that 
furour.whidi  he  afterwards  enjoyed  with  the  king. 

Wolfey's  enemies  finding  that  either  his  innocence  or  his  caution 
prevented  them  from  having  any  juft  ground  of  accufmg  him,  had 
recourfe  to  a  .very  extraordinary  expedient.  An  indi(f^ment  was  laid 
agai«ift  him}  that,  contrary  to  a  ftatute  of  Richard  IL  commonly 
'  called  thedatute  of  provifors,  he  had  procured  bulls  from  Rome, 
particularly  one  inverting  him  with  the  legantine  power,  which  he 
had  exercifed  with  very  extenfive  authority.  He  confefled  the  indi£^- 
.inent,  pleaded  ignorance  of  the  flatute,  and  threw  himfelf  on  the  king^ 
mercy.  He  was,  perhaps,  within  reach  of  the  law^  but  befides  that 
this  ftatute  had  fallen  into  difufe^  nothing  could  be  more  rigorous  and 
fevere,  than  to  impute  to  him  as  a  crime  what  he  had  openly,  during 
tbecourfeiof  fo  many  }'cars,.pr;u3ifed  with  the  confent  and  approbaticd 
of  the  king,  and  the  acquiefcence  of  the  parliament  and  kingdom: 
not  to  mention  what  he  always  aflertcd  J,  and  what  we  can  fcarcely 
doubt  ofy  that  he  had  obtained  the  royal  licence  in  the  moft  formal 
manner,  which,  had  he  not  been  apprehenfive  of  the  dangers  attending 
any'oppofition  to  Henry's  lawlefs  will,  he  might  have  pleaded  in  his 
own  defence  before  the  judges.  Sentence,  however,  was  pronounced 
.  «.Stoiivc,  f,  ^47t     '       •*  Cavcudifti.    Stowc,  p.  ^49,      »  -  J  OBvcndi^,  p.  72/ 
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againft  hhti,  ^  That  he  was  out  of  the  king's  pi'otcftton  ;•  Ms  fends 
and  goods  forfeited;  and  that  his  perfon  might  be  committed  ro  cwf- 
tody."  But  this  profecution  of  Wolfcy  was  carried  no  farther. 
Henry  even  granted  him  a  pardon  for  all  offences;  reftored  him  part 
of  his  plate  and  furniture;  and  ftxil  continued  from  time  to  time  td 
drop  expreffions  of  favour  and  compailion  towards  him« 

I'he  complaints  s^gaifift  the  ufurpations  of  the  ecclefiaftics  had 
been  very  ancient  in  England,  as  well  as  in  moft  other  Eufopean 
kingdoms  ;  and  as  this  topic  was  now  become  popular  every  where» 
it  had  paved  the  way  for  the  Lutheran  tenets,  and  reconciled  the 
people  in  fome  meafure  to  the  frightful  idea  of  herefy  and  innovation* 
The  commons,  finding  the  occafion  favourable,  pafTed  feverai  bills 
reftraining  the  impofitions  of  the  clergy;  one  for  the  regulating  of 
mortuaries ;  another  againft  the  exaftions  for  the  probates  of -wilk^j 
a  third  againft  non-refidence  and  pluralities,  and  againft  cburcbmeh's 
being  farmers  of  land*     But  what  appeared  chiefly  dangerous  to  the 
ecclefiaftical  order,  were  the  fevere  inveftives  thrown  out  a}moft 
without  opppfition  in  the  horfe  againft  the  diffolute  lives  of  the  priefts^ 
their  ambition,  their  avarice,  and  their  endlefs  encroachments  on  the 
laity.     Lord  Herbert  f  'has  even  preferved  the  fpeech  of  a  gentieman 
of  Gray*s-Inn,  which  is  of  a  fingular  nature,  and  contains  fuch 
topics  as  we  Ihould  little  expeft  to  meet  with  during  that  period* 
The  member  infifts  upon  the  vaft  variety  of  thedlogical  opinioos 
which  prevailed  in  different  nations  and  ages ;  the  endlefs  inextrica^ 
We  controverfies  maintained  by  tlie  /everal  fefts  •,  the  impoflibiHt/ 
that  any  man,  much  lefs  the  people,  could  ever  know,  much  lels  exa-* 
mine,  the  tenets  and  principles  of  every  fedb;  the  neceflity  of  !gno«* 
ranee,  and  a  fufpenfe  of  judgment  with  regard  to  all  thofe  objeos  of 
difpute :  and  upon  the  whole  he  infers,  that  the  only  rdigittn  bbiigaw 
tory  on  mankind  is  the  belief  of  one' fupreme  Being,  the  auth<n*^of'fia« 
ture ;  and  the  nccefEty  of  good  morals,  in  order  to  obtkiri  his  fa^^our 
and  proteftion.     Such  fentiments  would  be  deemed  htitudiiKtrian, 
even  in  our  time,  and  would  not  be  advanced  without  fonie  precau*- 
tion  in  a  public  affembly.     But  though  the  firft  broaching  of  reli- 
gious controverfy  might  encom^ge  thefceptical  turn  in«  few  peribn» 
of  a  ftudious  difpofition ;  the  zeal  with  which  men  foon  after  attached' 
themfelves  to  their  feveral  parties,  ferved  efFedtually  to  bani£h  for  s 
kng  time  all  fuch  obnoxious  liberties. 

The  bills  for  regulating  the  clergy  met  with  fome  oppofiti6n  .in  the 
Houfe  of  Lords.  Bifliop  Fiflier,  in  particular,  imputed  thefe  meafureft 
of  the  commons  to  their  want  of  faith ;  and  to  a  formed  defign  de- 
rived from  heretical  and  Lutheran  principles,  of  robbing  the  churcift^ 
of  her  patrimony,  and  overturning  the  national  religion.  The  duko 
of  Norfolk  reproved  the  prelate  in  fevere  and  even  fomewhat  inde- 

*  thcfc  cxa£lIons  were  quite  arbitrary,  and  had  rifcn  to  a  great  height.  A  incmber 
»id  in  the  houfe,  that  a  thoufand  marks  had  been  exafted  from  hiai  on  that  axount^ 
^>  foJ,  iW.    Strype,  vol.  i^  p.  7|.  +  P.  29a. 
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cent  terms*  He  tdd  bim  that  the-  greateft  clerks  wet^  not  always 
the  wifeft  men.  But'f  iiher  replied,  that  he  did  not  remember  an/ 
fbpk  in  his  time  who  had  proved  great  clerks.  The  exceptions 
taken  at  the  bifhop  of  Rochefter's  fpeech  ftopped  not  there^  The 
commons,  by  the  mouth  of  fir  Thomas  Audlejr^  their  fpeaker^  made 
complaints  to  the  king  of  the  rede<fiions  thrown  upon  them  ;  and 
tl)e  biihop  was  obliged  to  put  a  more  favourable  conftni£tion  on  his 
words*. 

Henry  was  not  dlfpleafed  that  the  court  of  Konie  and  the  clergy 
fliould  he  fenfibje  that  they  were  entirely  dependant  on  him,  and  that 
his  parliament,  if  he  vi^re  willing  to  fecond  their  inclinations^  was 
iii£Skciently  difpofed  to  reduce  the  power  and  privileges  of  the  ecclefi-* 
aftics*  The  commons  gratified  the  king  in  another  particulsH*  of 
moment :  they  granted  him  a  difcharge  of  all  thofe  debts  which  he  had 
contra6]:ed  iince  the  beginning  of  his  reign ;  and  they  grounded  this 
bill)  which  occafioned  many  complaints,  on  a  pretence  of  the  king's 
great  care  of  the  nation,  and  of  bis  regularly  employing  all  the  money 
which  he  had  borrowed  in  the  public  fervice.  Mod  of  ^le  king's 
creditors  confifted  of  fr4ends  to  the  cardinal,  who  had  been  engaged  by 
their  patron  to  contribute  to  the  fupply  of ilenry's  neceffitjes  i  and 
the  prefent  courtiers  were  well  pleafed  tp  take  the  opportunity  of 
mulling  themf.  Several  alfo  approved. of  an  expedient  which  they 
hoped  would  ever  after  difcredit  a  method  of  lupply  fo  irregular 
and  fo  unparliamentary. 

The  domeftijr.tranfa^ons  of  England  were  at  preientYo  interefting 
to  the  king,  that. they  chiefly  engaged  his  attention ;  and  he  regarded 
foreign  af&irs  only  in  fubordination  to  them.  He  had  declared  war 
agaiflftth^  emperor;  but  the  mutual  advantages  reaped  by  the  com* 
nerce  between  England  and  the  I^etherlands,  had  engaged  him  to 
fiipulate  a  neutrality  with  thofe  provinces ;  and  except  by  money  con* 
tributed  to  the  Italian  wars,  he  had  in  efFed  exercifed  no  hoftility 
s^nft  any  of  the  Imperial  dpminions.  A  general  peace  was. this 
fummer  eftablilhed  in.  Europe.  Margaret  of  Auflria  and  Louifa  of 
Savoy  met  at  Cambray,  and  fettled  the  terms,  of  pacification  between 
the  French  king  and  the  emperor.  .  Charles  accepted  of  two  millions 
of  crowns  in  lieu  of  Burgundy ;  and  he  delivered  up  the  two  princes 
of  France,  y^hom  he  had  retained  as  hofta^es.  Henry  was  on  this 
occafion  fo  generous  to  his  friend  and  ally  i  rancis>  that  he  lent  him 
an  acquittal  of  near  fix  hundred  thoufand  crowns  w;hich  that  prince 
owed  him.  Francis's  Italian  confederates  were  not  fo  well  fatisfied 
as  the  king  with/  the  peace  of  Cambray :  they  were  almofl'  wholly 
abandoned  to  the  will  of  the  emperor  ^  and  feemed  to  have  no  tfieans 
9f  fecurity  left  by  his  equity  and  moderation.  Florence,  after  a  brave 
xeMance,  was  iubdued  by  the  Imperial  arms,  and  finally  delivered 
%ver  to  the  dominion  of  the  family  of  Medicis.  The  Venetians  were 
better  treated  y  they  were  only  obliged  to  relinquifh  fome  acquifitibns 
^  Pw lUacmury  Ulftory,  voL  iii.  p.  59*  Bunkct,  vol; ti.  p.  8s,        f  Buitiet> vol. iitp.  83. 
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which  they  had  made  on  the  coaft  of  Naples.  Even  Francis  Sforza 
obtained  the.  inveftiture  of  Milan,  and  was  pardoned  for  all  paft 
offences.  The  emperor  in  perfon  paffed  into  Italy  with  a  magniii-. 
cent  traiO)  and  received  the  Imperial  crown  from  the  hands  of  the 
pope  at  Bologna*  He  was  but  twenty-nine  years  of  age ;  and  hav- 
ing already  by  his  vigour  and  capacity  fucceeded  in  every  enterprife^ 
and  reduced  to  captivity  the  two  greateft  potentates  in  Europe,  the 
one  fpiritual  the  other  temporal,  he  attraded  the  eyes  of  all  men; 
and  many  prognoftications  were  formed  of  his  growing  empire. 

But  though  Charles  feemed  to  be  profperous  on  every  fide,  and 
though  the  conqueft  of  Mexico  and  Peru  now  began  to  prevent  that 
icarcity  of  money  under  which  he  had  hitherto  laboured,  he  found 
hinnfelf  threatened  with  difficulties  in  Germany  i  and  his  defire  of  fur- 
mounting  them  was  the  chief  caufe  of  his  granting  fuch  moderate  con- 
ditions to  the  Italian  powers.  Sultan  Solvman,  the  greatefl  and  mbl| 
accompliihed  prince  that  ever  fat  on  the  Ottoman  throne,  had  almofl 
entirely  fubdued  Hungary,  had  befieged  Vienna,  and  though  repulfed, 
ftill  menaced  the  hereditary  dominions  of  the  Houfe  of  Auftria  with 
conqueft  and  fubjeftion.  The  Lutheran  princes  of  the  empire,  find* 
ing  that  liberty  of  confcience  was  denied  them,  had  combined  in  a 
league  for  their  own  defence  at  Smalcalde ;  and  becaufe  they  protefled 
againfl  the  votes  pafTed  in  the  Imperial  diet,  they  thenceforth  received 
the  appellation  of  Proteftants.  Charles  had  undertaken  to  reduce  them 
to  obedience;  and  on  pretence  of  fecunng  the  purity  of  religion,  he 
had  laid  a  fcheme  for  aggrandifing  his  own  family,  by  extending  its 
dominion  over  all  Germany. 

The  fi-iendfhip  of  Henry  was  one  material  circumftance  yet  want^ 
ing  to  Charles,  in  order  to  enfure  fuccefs  in  his  ambitious  enterprifes  ; 
«nd  the  kins  was  fufficiendy  apprifed,  that  the  concurrence  of  that 
|)rince  would  at  once  remove  all  the  difficulties  which  lay  in  the  way 
of  his  divorce ;  that  point  which  had  long  been  the  obje£t  of  his 
moft  earneft  wifhes.  But  befides  that  the  interefts  of  his  kingdon^ 
feemed  to  require  ah  alliance  with  France,  his  haughty  fpirit  could 
not  fubmit  tx>  a  friendfbip  impofed  on  him  by  conftraint ;  and  as  he 
had  ever  been  accuftomed  to  receive  courtmip,  deference,  and  foli* 
citadon  from  the  greateft  potentates,  he  could  ill  brook  that  depend- 
ance  to  which  this  unhappy  afFair  feemed  to  have  reduced  him. 
Amidft  the  anxieties  with  which  he  was. agitated,  he  was  often 
tempted  to  break  ofFall  connections  with  the  court  of  Rome;  and 
though  he  had  been  educated  in  a  fuperftitious  reverence  to  papal  au- 
thority, it  is  likely  that  his  perfonal  experience  of  the  duplicity  and 
felfifti  politics  of  Clement  had  ferved  much  to  open  his  eyes  in  that 
particular.  He  found  his  prerogative  firmly  eftablifhed  at  home :  he 
obferved,  that  his  people  were  in  general  much  difgufted  with  clerical 
ufurpadons,  and  difpofed  to  reduce  the  powers  and  privileges  of  th^ 
ecclefiafttcal  order :  he  knew  that  they  had  cordially  taken  part  with 
him  in  his  profecution  of  the  divorce,  and  highly  refcnted  the  unv^or- 
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Ay  tftatttient  which,  after  fa  tikiAf  feiftkes  and  (bch  devoted  attach- 
Dieftti  he  had  received  from  tb«  cotM  of  Rotmrr  Anne  Boleyn  alfo 
could  not  (ail  to  ufe  a]l  her  efforts,  and  ^tajghy  every  infinuation,  in 
order  to  make  him  proceed  to  extremities  asainft  the  pope ;  both  as  it 
was  the  readieft  way  to  her  attaining  reyad'  mgmtyy  aad  as  her  educa- 
tion in  the  court  of  the  duchefs  of  iUen^on^  a  princeb  inclined  to  the 
feformers,  had  already  difpofed  her  to  a  fedief  of  the  new  dodrines. 
But  notwitbftanding  thefe  inducements^  Henry  had  ftrong  motives 
fttU  to  defire  a  good  agreement  with  the  fevereign  pontiff*  He  ap- 
prehended the  danger  of  fuch  great  innovations  ^  be  dreaded  die  re- 
proach of  herefy :  he  abhor i ed  all  connexions  with  the  Lutherans, 
the  chief  opponents  of  the  papiit  power :  and  having  once  exerted 
himfelf  with  fucb  applaufe,  as  he  imagined,  in  defence  ol  die  Rotniih 
communion,  he  was  athamed  to  retraS  his  former  opinions,  ai)d  be- 
tray from  paffion  fuch  a  palpable  inconfiftency.  While  he  was  agi- 
tated by  thefe  contrary  motives,  an  expedient  was  propofed  which,  as 
it  promifed  a  folution  of  all  difficulties,  wasemteKxd  by  him  with 
the^reateft  joy  and  fiitisfii^on.  . 

Dr.  Thomas  Cranmer,  feUow  of  Tefus  Colleee  m.  Cambridge, 
was  a  man  remarkable  in  that  univerfity  for  his  learning,  and  ftill 
more  for  the  candour  and  difmtereftednefs  of  his  teniper.  Be  feil 
one  evenine  by  accident  into  company  with  Gar&icr,  now  feccetary 
of  ftate,  and  Fox,  the  king's  almoner }  and  as  the  bidinefs  of  the  di- 
vorce became  the  fubied  of  converiation,  he  obferved  that  the  readieft 
Way,  either  to  quit  Henry's  confcience^  or  extort  the  pope's  coidcnt, 
would  be  to  confult  all  tne  univerfities  of  Europe  with  regard  to  this 
controverted  point :  if  they  agreed  to  approve  of  the  kin^s  maniage 
with  Catherine,  his  remorfes  would  naturally  ceafe ;  if  they  con- 
demned it,  the  pope  would  find  it  difficult  to  refift  the  folicitations  of 
fb  great  a  monarch,  feconded  by  die  opinion  of  all  the  learned  men  in 
Cbiftendom*.  When  the  king  was  infomied  of  the  propofid,  he 
was  delighted  with  it;  and  fwore,  with  more  alacrity  than  delicacv, 
that  Cranmer  had  got  Ae  ri^ht  fow  by  the  ear :  he  fent  fdt  that  di- 
vine ;  entered  into  converfation  with  him ;  conceived  a  high  opinion 
of  his  virtue  and  underftanding;  engaged  him  to  write  in  defbnce  of 
Ae  divorce ;  and  immediatelv,  ifi  profecutton  of  the  fijieme  propolcd, 
employed  his  agents  to  coUea  the  judgments  of  aU  the  univerfities  in 
Europe. 

Had  the  queftion  of  Hemy's  marriage  with  Catherine  been  ex* 
amined  by  the  principles  of  found  philofophy,  exempt  froi^  fuperfK- 
tion,  it  feemed  not  liable  to  much  difficulty.  The  natural  reafon  why 
marriages  in  certain  degrees  is  prohibited  by  tiie  civil  laws,  and  con- 
ifemned  by  the  moral  fentiments  of  all  nations,  is  derived  from  men's 
care  to  preferve  purity  of  manners ;  while  they  refled^  that  if  a  com- 
merce of  love  were  autfaorifed  between  near  rehtions,  the  frequent 
.  opportunities  of  intimate  conver&tion,  eQ)ecially  during  early  youth, 
*  Fox«  p.  t86oi  id  cdiu    Biuruet,  vol.  i.  p.  79.    Speed,  p.  769.    Heyliit,  p.  5. 
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would  introduce  »  tiniverfal  diflblulenefs  and  corruption.  But  as 
the  cuftoms  of  countries  vary  confiderabty,  and  open  an  intercourfe 
jnore  or  lefs  reftrained  between  different  families,  or  between  the 
feveral  members  of  the  (ame  fitmily,  wc  find  that  the  moral  precept 
varying  with  its  caufe,  is  fufceptible,  without  any  inconvenience,  of 
very  different  latitude  in  the  feveral  ages  and  nations  of  the  world. 
The  extreme  delicacy  of  the  Greeks  permitted  no  communication 
between  perfons  of  diflTerent  fexes,  except  where  they  lived  under 
the  fame  roofs  and  even  the  apartments  of  a  ftep-mother  and  her 
daughters  were  almoft  as  much  ihut  up  againfi  viiits  from  the 
hufband's  (bns,  as  againft  thofe.  from  any  ftranger  or  more  diftant 
relation :  hence,  in  that  nation  it  was  lawful  for  a  man  to  marry 
not  only  his  niece>  but  his  kdf-fifter  by  the  father:  a  liberty 
unknown  to  the  Romans  and  other  nations,  where  a  more  open 
intercourfe  was  authorifed  between  the  fexes«  Reafoning  from  this 
principle  it  would  appear^  that  the  ordinary  commerce  of  life  among 

Seat  princes  is  fo  c^ftruded  by  ceremony  and  numerous  attendants, 
at  no  ill  con^uence  would  refult  amonp;  them  from  marrying  a 
brother'^  widow ;  eQ)eciany  if  the  difpenfation  of  the  fupreme  prieft 
be  previoufiy  required,  in  order  to  juflify  what  may  in  common 
cafes  be  condemned,  and  to  binder  the  precedent  from  becoming 
too  common  and  £itmiliar.  And  as  ftrong  motives  of  public  intereft 
and  tranauillity  may  frequently  require  luch  alliances  between  the 
foreign  families,  ^ere  is  the  lefs  reafon  for  extending  towards  them 
the  full  rigour  of  the  rule  which  has  place  among  individuals* 

But,  in  oppofition  to  tbefe  reafons,  and  many  more  which  might, 
be  collected,  Henry  had  cuftom  and  precedent  on  his  fide  ',  the 
principle  by  wl^ich  men  are  almoft  wholly  governed  in  their  anions 
and  opinions.  The  marrying  of  a  brother's  widow  was  fo  unufual, 
that  no  other  infbnce  of  it  could  be  found  in  any  hiftory  or  record 
of  any  Chriftian.  nation ;  and  though  the  popes  were  accuftome4  to 
difpei^  with  more  eilential  precepts  of  morality,  and  even  permitted 
marriages  wi^in  other  prohibited  degrees,  fuch  as  tboie  of  uncle 
wd  niece,  the  imaginations  of  men  were  not  yet  reconciled  to  this 
particular  exercife  of  his  authority.  Several  univerfities  of  Europe, 
therefore,  without  heftudon,  as  well  as  without  interefl  or  reward  S 

gve  verdi£t  in  the  king's  favour ;  not  only  thofe  of  France,  Paris, 
rleans,  Bourges,  Toloufe,  An^iers,  which  might  be  fuppoiedto 
lie  lender  the  influence  of  their  prince,  ally  to  Henry ;  but  alfo  thofe 
of  Italy,  Venice,  Ferrara,  Padua  i  even  Bologna  itfelf,  though  under 
the  immediate  jurifdidion  of  Clement,  0»ord  alone  f ,  and  Cam- 
bridge^, made  Tome  difficulty-;  becaufe  thefe  univerfities,  alarmed 
^t  the  proj^refs  of  Lutheraninn,  and  dreading  a  defe&ion  from  the 
holy  fee,  fcrupied  to  give  thejr  fan£tion  to  meafures  whofeconfe* 
quences  they  feared  would  prove  fatal  to  the  ancient  religio|i» 

*  Hnbcrt,    Bpupct.         i  Wood,  Uift«  wad  Aiit..Ox.  %  u  P.  925.  t  Buroee, 
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Their  opinion,  however,  conformable  to  that  of  the  other  iiniverfitiei 
of  Europci  was  at  laft  obtained ;  and  the  king,  in  order  to  give  moit 
weight  to  all  thefe  authorities,  engaged  his  nobility  to  write  a  letta 
to  the  pope,  reconnmending  his  caufe  to  the  holy  father,  and  threaten 
ing  him  with  the  moft  dangerous  confequences  in  cafe  of  a  dciaa 
of  juftice*.     The  convocations  too,  both  of  Canterbury  and  York, 
pronounced  thf^  king's  marriage  invalid,  irregular,  and  contrary  td 
the  law  of  God,  with  which  no  human  power  had  authority  t« 
difpenfef*     But  Clement,  lying  ftill   under  the   influence  of  the 
emperor,  continued  to  funnmon  the  king  to  appear,  either  by  himfeli 
or  proxy^  before  his  tribunal  at  Rome ;  and  the  king,  who  knen 
that  he  could  exped  no  fair  trial  there,  refufed  to  fubmit  to  fuch  af 
condition,  and  would  not  even  admit  of  any  citation,  which  he] 
regarded  as  a  high  infult,  and  a  violation  of  his  royal  prerogative. 
The  father  of  Anne  Boleyn,  created  carl  of  Wiltfliire,  carried  to 
the  pope  the  king's  reafons  for  not  appearing  by  proxy }  and,  as  the 
firft  inftance  of  difrcfped  from  England,  refufed  to  ki(s  his  holinefs's 
foot,  which  he  very  gracioufly  held  out  to  him  for  thatpurpofej. 

The  extremities  to  which  Henry  was  pufhed,  both  againft  the 
pope  and  the  eccleflaftical  order,  were  natiu'ally  difagreeable  to 
cardinal  Wolfey  j  and  as  Henry  forefaw  his  oppoiition,  it  is  the 
moft  probable  reafon  that  can  be  afligned  for  his  renewing  the  j 
profecution  againft  his  ancient  favourite.  After  Wolfey  had  remained  ' 
'  fome  time  at  Afher,  he  was  allowed  to  femove  to  Richmond,  a  ' 
palace  which  he  had  received  as  a  prefent  from  Henry,  in  return  for 
Hampton-Court :  but  the  courtiers,  dreading  ftill  his  vicinity  to  the 
king,  procured  an  order  for  him  to  remove  to  his  fee  of  York.  The 
cardinal  knew  it  was  in  vain  to  refift :  he  took  up  his  refidence  at 
Cawood  in  Yorkfliire,  where  he  rendered  himfelf  extremely  popular 
iathe  neighbourhood,  by  his  affability  and  hofpitality^j  but  he  was 
not  allowed  to  remain  long  unmoleited  in  this  retreat.  The  earl 
of  Northumberland  received  orders,  without  regard  to  Wolfcy*s 
cccTefiaftical  charadler,  to  arreft  him  for  high  treafon,  and  to  condufi 
him  to  London,  in  order  to  his  trial.  The  cardinal,  partly  from  the 
fatigues  of  his  journey,  partly  from  the  agitation  of  his  anxious 
'  mind,  was  feized  with  a  diforder  which  turned  into  a  dyfentery ; 
and  he  was  able,  with  fome  difficulty,  to  reach  Leicefter-abbej. 
When  the  abbot  and  the  monks  advanced  to  receive  him  with 
much  rtfpcG^  and  reverence,  he  told  them  that  he  was  come  to  lay 
his  bones  among  theni ;  and  he  immediately  took  to  his  bed, 
whence  he  never  rofe  more.  A  little  before  he  expired,  he  addrefled 
himfelf  in  the  following  words  to  fir  William  Kingfton,  conftaUe 
of  the  Tower,  who  had  him  in  cuftody :  ^*  I  pray  you,  have  me 
heirtilv  recommended  unto  his  royal  maiefty,  and  befeech  him  on 
my  benalf  to  call  to  his  remembrance  all  matters  that  have  pafled 

•  Rymer,  ¥ol  jiw.  p.  405.    Burnet,  roU  i.  p.  95.        ♦  Rymer,  vol.  *iv.  p.  454.  471. 
i  BifToet,  voL  t.  p.  94.  )  Cvico^fk,    Stowc,  p.  ^5^ 
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between  us  from  the  beginViing,  efpecially  with  regard  to  his 
buiinefs  with  the  q^ueen ;  and  then  will  he  know  in  his  coofcience 
whether  I  have  oftended  him. 

^  He  is  a  prince  of  a  moft  royal  carriage,  and  hath  a  princeljr 
heart ;  and  rather  than  he  will  niils  or  Want  any  pare  of  his  will,  he 
will  endanger  the  one  half  of  his  kingdom* 

"  I  do  ^ure  you,  that  I  have  often  kneeled  before  h^m,  fome«r 
times  three  hours  together,  to  perfuade  him  from  his  will  and 
appetite ;  but  could  not  prevail :  had  1  but  ferved  God  as  diligently 
as  1  have  ferved  the  king,  he  would  not  have  given  me  over  in  my 
grey  hairs-  But  this  is  the  juft  reward  that  I  muft  receive  for  my 
indulgent  pains  and  ftudy,  not  regarding  my  fervice  to  God,  but 
only  to  my  prince.  Therefore  let  me  advife  you,  if  you  be  one  of 
the  privy-council,  as  by  your  wifdom  you  are  fit,  take  care  what 
yq^  put  Into  the  king's  head  :  for  you  can  never  put  it  out 
again*." 

Thus  died  this  famous  c;ardinal,  whofe  charafter  feems  to  have 
contained  as  fingular  a  variety  as  the  fortune  to  which  he  was 
expoied«     The  obftinacy  and  violence  of  the  king's  temper  may 
alleviate  much  of  the  blame  which  fome  of  his  favourite's  meafures 
have  undergone ;  and  when  we  confider,  that  the  fubfequent  part 
of  Henry's  reign  was  much  more  criminal  than  that  which  had 
been  direSed  by  Wglfey's  counfels,  we  (hall  be  inclined  to  fufpeft 
ehofe  htftorians  of  partiality,  who  have  endeavoured  to  load  die 
memory  of  this  miniifter  with  fuch  violent  reproaches.     If  in  foreign 
politics  he  fotnetimes  employed  his  influence  over  the  king  for  his 
private  purpofes,  rather  than  his  mafter's  fervice,  which  he  boafted 
he  bad  folely  at  heart;  we  muft  remember  that  he  had  in  view  the 
papal  throne;   a  dignitv  which,   had  he  attained  it,  would  have 
enabled  him  to  make  Henry  a  fuitable  return  for  all  his  favours. 
The  cardinal  of  Amboife^  whofe  memory  is  relpe£ted  in  France^ 
always    made  this  apology  for  his  own  condu^,  which   was  in 
ibme  refpcS  fimilar  to  Wolfey's ;  and  we  have  reaibn  to  think 
that  Henry  was  well  aquainted  with  the  views,  by  which  his  minifter 
-  was  influenced,  and  took  a  pride  in  promotins;^  them.     He  much 
remtted  his  death,  when  informed  of  it ;  and  always  fpoke  favour- 
ably of  his  memory :  a  proof  that  humour,  more  than  reafon,  or  any 
difcovery  of  treachery,  had  occafioned  the  laft  perfecutions  againft 
him. 

A  new  feffion  of  parliament  was  held,  together  with  a  convocation ; 
and  the  king  here  gave  ftrong  proofs  of  his  extenfive  authority,  as 
^vell  as  of  his  intention  to  turn  it  to  the  depreffion  of  the  clergy. 
As  an  ancient  ftatute,  now  aimoft  obfolete,  had  been  employed  to 
ruin  Wolfey,  and  render^his  exercife  of  the  legantine  power  criminal, 
ootwithftanding  the  king's  permiffion ;  the  fame  law  was  now 
turned  againft  (be  ecdefiaftics.    It  was '  pretended  that  every  one 
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«riKi  hzi  (obinitted  to  the  le^ttne  ooiirt^  that  js,  the  whole  churchy 
Jiad  viobted  the  ftatute  ot  provifors  j  and  the  attorney-genend 
accordingly  brought  an  indidm^nt  againft  them  *.  Hie  convocation 
knew  th^t  it  ivould  be  in  vain  to  oppofe  reafon  or  e!C|»iity  (o  the 
king's  arbitrary  will,  or  plead  that  their  min  would  have  been  the 
certain  coofequence  of  not  iMbmitting  to  Wolfey's  conunifion, 
which  was  proc.ured  bv  Henry's  confent^  and  it^ported  by  his 
mnthority.  They  chofe,  therefore,  to  ithrow  themfelves '  on  the 
jnercy  of  their  fovereign^  and  they  agreed  to  p^y  one  htii)dred  and 
eighteen  thoyfand,  eight  hundred  and  forty  pounds  for  a  pardonf^ 
A  confeffion  was  likewife  extorted  from  thern^  that  ibf  ting  was  thi 
fTQie^lor  find  the  fuprtnu  bead  of  the  church  and  cUrp  of  ^ngjand\ 
though  ibme  of  them  had  the  dexterity  to  ^et  a  claufe  inferted,  which 
invaUdated  ^e  wbok  AibmiiEon,  and  which  ran  in  theiie  tenns»  inp 
far  as  is  pfrmtud  bj  the  law  of  Chrjfim 

The  commons^  finding  that  a  pardon  was  granted  die  clergy,  Jbegan 
fo  be  apprehenfive  for  themfelves,  left  either  they  (hould  afterwards  be 
brought  into  trouble  on  account  of  their  fubmiffion  to  the  legan^ine 
court,  or  a  fupply  in  like  manner  be  extorted  from  thpm  in  r^um 
for  their  pardon*  '^bey  therefore  petitioned  the  king  to  gnuit  a  re« 
milEon  to  hts  lay  fubjeas ;  but  they  met  with  a  repuKe.  He  toU 
them^  that  if  he  ever  chofe  to  forgive  their  ofienoe,  it  would  be  from 
his  own  goodnels,  not  from  their  application,  left  he  ihquld  leeqri  to  be 
compelled  to  it.  Some  time  after^  when  they  defpaired  of  obt^uaing 
this  conceffion,  he  was  pleafed  to  iiTue  a  pardon  to  the  laity ;  and  ^ 
commons  expreiled  great  gratitude  for  that  ^  of  clemency]:* 

By  diis  ftnd  execution  of  the  |latute  of  provifors,  agreatparit  of  the 
pront,  and  ft  ill  more  of  the  power,  of  the  court  of  Rome  was  cut  off^ 
and  the  connexions  between  the  pope  and  the  Englifti  clergy  wen  in 
fome  mcafure  diflblved.  The  next  feffion  found  l:^th  king  and  parli- 
ament in  the  fame  difpofltions.  An  ad  was  pafled  againft  levying 
the  annates  or  firft  fruits  §  ;  being  a  year's  rent  of  all  the  biihoprics 
that  fell  vacant :  a  tax  which  was  impofed  by  the  court  of  Rome  for 
granting  bulls  to  the  new  prelates,  and  which  was  found  to  amount  to 
confidemble  fums.  Since  the  (econd  of  Henry  VIL  no  lels  than  one 
hundred  and  fixty  thoufajid  pounds  had  been  tranfmitted  to  Rome  on 
account  of  this  claim  i  which  the.  parliament,  therefore,  rediKred  to 
live  per  cent,  on  all  the  epifcopal  benefices.  The  better  to  keep  the 
pope  in  awe,  the  kins  was  entrufted  with  a  power  of  regulating  cbele 
payments,  and  of  confirming  or  infringing  th^  aA  at  his  pleafure :  and 
it  was  voted^  that  any  ceni^res  which  ftiould  be  pafled  by  the  court 
of  Rome  on  account  of  that  law  fliould  be  entirely  difregarded ;  and 
that  mafs  fliould  be  faid,  and  the  facraments  adminiftered,  as  if  no  (iich 
cenfures  had  been  ifllied, 

•  Antia.  Brit.  Ecclef.  p.  3*5.     Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  106.  f  HolluMllMd,  ••  aia. 
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This  feiEan  the  commons  preferred  to  die  king  a  long  coraplaunt 
againft  the  abufirs  and  oppreffions  of  the  ecdefiaftical  courts ;  and 
they  were  proceeding  to  enafi  laws  for  remedying  them,  when  a 
difference  arofe,  which  put  an  end  to  the  feffion  before  the  parliameiit 
hadfinifiied  all  their  bufineis*  It  was  become  a  cuftom  for  men  to 
make  fuch  fettlements  or  trtift-deeds  of  their  lands  by  wH^  that  thef 
defrauded  not  only  the  king,  bat  all  other  lords  of  their  wards,  mar* 
riages,  and  reliefs ;  and  by  the  fane  artifice  the  king  was  deprivedof 
his  premier  feifin,  and  the  profits  of  the  livery,  which  were  no  incon* 
fiderable  branches  of  his  revenue.  Henry  made  a  bill  be  drawn  to 
n)oderate,  not  remedy  altogether,  this  abufe :  he  was  contented  that 
every  man  ihoiild  have  the  liberty  of  difpofin^  in  this  manner  of  the 
half  of  his  land ;  and  hetold  the  parliament  m  plain  terms,  ^  If  thej^ 
would  not  take  a  reafonable  thing  when  it  was  offered,  he  would 
fearch  out  the  extremity  of  the  law,  and  then  would  not  offer  them  Co 
much  again/'  The  lords  came  wBlin^ly  into  his  terms  ;  but  the 
commons  rqeAed  the  bill :  a  Angular  mftance,  where  Heniy  might 
fee  that  his  power  and  authority,  though  extenfive,  had  yet  fome 
boandaries.  The  commons,  however,  found  reafon  to  repent  of 
dieir  vidory.  The  king  made  good  his  threats ;  he  called  together 
the  judges  and  ableft  lawyers,  who  argued  the  queftion  in  chancery; 
ana  it  was  decided,  that  a  man  could  not  by  law  bequeath  any  part 
of  his  lands  in  prgudice  of  his  heir*. 

The  parliament  being  again  aflembled  after  a  (hort  prorogation^ 
the  king  catifed  the  two  oadis  to  be  read  to  them,  that  which  the 
bifliops  took  to  die  pope,  and  that  to  the  king,  on  their  inftallation ;  and 
as  a  contradidion  might  be  fufpe^led  between  them,  while  the  pre- 
lates feemed  to  fwear  allegiance  to  two  fovereignsf,  the  parliament 
(hewed  their  intention  of  aboli(hing«  the  oath  to  the  pope,  when  their 
proceedings  were  (uddenly  ftopped  by  the  breaking  out  of  the  plaeue 
at  Weftminfter,  which  occafioned  a  prorogation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  one  Temfe  ventured  this  feffion  to  move,  that  the  houfe  (hould 
addre(s  the  king  to  take  back  the  queen,  and  ftop  the  profecution  of 
his  divorce.  This  motion  made  the  king  fend  for  Audley  the  fpeaker  i 
and  explain  to  him  the  fcruples  with  which  his  conference  biad  long 
been  burdened }  fcruples,  he  (aid,  which  had  proceeded  from  no  wan- 
ton appetite,  which  had  arifen  after  the  fervours  of  youth  were  paft^ 
and  which  were  confirmed  by  the  concurring  fentiments  of  all  the' 
learned  fodeties  in  Europe.  £xcept  in  Spain  and  Portugal,  he  added^ 
it  was  never  heard  of  that  any  man  had  efpoufed  two  fitters ;  but  he 
himfelf  had  the  misfortune,  he  believed,  to  be  the  firft  Chriftian  man 
that  had  ever  married  his  brother's  widow  :(• 

After  the  prorogation,  fir  Thomas  More  the  chancellor,  forefeeing 
that  all  the  meafures  of  the  king  and  parliament  led  to  a  breach  wim 
the  church  of  Rome,  and  to  an  alteration  of  religion,  with  which  his 

*  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p«  xt&     Hill.    Pirliameoury  Hillory.  f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p^ 
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principles  would  not  permit  him  to  concur,  defired  leare  to  rcfign 
the  great  feal  i  and  he  defcended  from  thjs  high  ftation  with  m^-e 
joy  and  alacrity  than  he  had  mounted  up  to  iu  The  aufterity  of  this 
man's  virtue,  and  the  lan£lity  of  his  manners,  had  no  wife  encroach- 
ed on  the  gentlenefs  of  his  temper,  or  even  dimtniflied  that  frolic  and 
gaity  to  which  he  was  naturally  inclined.  He  fported  with  all  die 
varieties  of  fortune  into  which  he  was  thrown ;  and  neither  the  pride 
naturally  attending  a' high  dation,  nor  the  melancholy  incident  to 
poverty  and  retreat;^  could  ever  lay  hold  of  his  ferene  and  equal  fpirit. 
While  his  family  difcovered  fymptoms  of  forrow  on  laying  down  the 
grandeur  and  maguificence  to  which  they  had  been  accuftomed,  he 
drew  a  fubjedl  of  mirth  from  their  diftrefles ;  and  made  them  afliamed 
of  lofing  even  a  moment's  cheerfulnefs  on  account  of  fuch  trivial 
misfortunes.  The  king,  who  had  entertained  a  high  opinion  of  his 
virtue^  received  his  reiiguation  with  fome  difficulty  i  and  he  delivered 
thegreat  feal  foon  after  to  fir  Thomas  Audley. 

During  thefe  tranfa£tions  in  England,  ana  thefe  invafions  of  the 

gipal  andecclefiaftical  authority,  the  court  of  Rome  was  not  without 
licitude;  and  ihe  entertained  iuft  apprehenfions  of  lofing  entirely 
ber  authority  in  England ;  the  kmgdom,  which  of  all  others,  had  long 
been  the  moft  devoted  to  the  holy  fee,  and  which  had  yielded  it  the^ 
xpoft  ample  revenue.  While  the  Imperial  cardinals  pumed  Clement 
to  proceed  to  extremities  againft  the  king,  his  more  moderate  and 
impartial  counfellors  reprefented  to.  him  the  indignity  of  his  proceed- 
ings ;  that  a  great  monarch,  who  had  fignalized  himfelf  both  by  his 
pen  and  his  fword  in  the  caufe  of  the  pope,  ihould be  denied  a  favour 
which  he  demanded  on  fuch  juft  grounds,  and  which  had  Icarcely  ever 
before  been  refuied  to  any  perfon  of  his  rank  and  ftation.  Notwich- 
Handing  thefe  remonftrances,  the  queen's  appeal  was  received  at 
Kome ;  the  king  was  cited  to  appear  ;  and  feveral  confiftories  were 
beld  to  examine  the  validity  of  their  marriage.  Henry  was  deter- 
mined not  to  fend  any  proxy  to  plead  his  caufe  before  this  court :  he 
only  difpatched  fir  Edward  Karne  and  Dr.  Bonner,  in  quality  of  ex- 
cuiators,  fo  they  were  called,  to  carry  his  apology  for  not  paying  that 
deference  to  the  papal  authority.  The  prerogatives  of  his  crown,  he 
i^id,  muft  be  iacrificed  if  he  allowed  appeals  from  his  own  kingdom ; 
and  as  the  queftion  regarded  confcience,  not  power  or  interefl,  no 
proxy  could  fupply  his  place,  or  convey"  that  fiitisfadlion  which  the 
dictates  of  his  own  mind  alone  could  confer.  In  order  to  fupport 
himfelf  in  this  meafure,  and  add  greater  fecurity  to  his  intended  de- 
fcSion  from  Rome,  he  procured  an  interview  with  Francis  at  Bou* 
logne  and  Calais,  where  he  renewed  bis  perfoi^al  friendihip  as  well  as 
public  alliance  with  that  monarch,  and  concerted  all  meafures  for  their 
mutual  defence.  He  even  employed  arguments,  by  which  he  believed 
he  had  perfuaded  Francis  to  imitate  his  example,  in  withdrawing  his 
obedience  from  the  bifliop  of  Rome,  and  adminiftering  ecdefiaftical 
tfiairs  without  having  farther  recourfe  to  that  fire*    And  being  now 
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iiilly  determined  in  his  oiilfn  mind,  as  well  as  refolute  to  ihcnd  di  con- 
fcquenees,  he  privately  celebrated  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn, 
whom  he  had  previoufljf  created  marchionefs  of  Pembroke.  Rouland 
Lee,  foon  after  raifed  to  the  bi(hopric  of  Coventry,  officiated  at,  the 
marriage.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  uncle  to  the  new  queen,  her  father^ 
mother,  and  brother^  together  with  Dr.  Cranmer,  were  pfefent  at  the 
ceremony^.  Anne  became  pregnant  foon  after  her  marriage;  and 
this  event  both  gave  great  fatisfa^ion  to  the  kingj  and  was  regarded 
by  the  people  as  a  ftrong  proof  of  the  queen's  former  modefty  and 
virtue. 

The  parliament  was  again  afTembled  ^  and  Henry^  in  conjundioti 
with  the  great  council  of  the  nation}  proceeded  ftill  in  thofe  gradual 
and  fecure  fteps  by  which  they  loofened  thtir  connediiohs  with  the  fee 
of  Rome,  and  reprefled  the  ufurpations  of  the  Roman  pontiiF.  An 
ad  was  made  againft  all  appeals  to  Rome  in  caufes  of  matrimony^ 
divorces,  wtlls|  and  other  fuits  cognizable  in  ecclefiaftical  courts  i  ap-^ 
peals  efteemed  difhonourable  tp  the  kingdom,  by  fubjeding  it  to  a 
foreien  jurifdi£tion;  and  found  to  be  very  vexatious,  by  the  expence 
and  me  delay  of  juftice  which  neceiTarily  attended  them  f  •  The  more 
to  ihow  his  difregard  to  the  pope,  Henry,  finding  the  new  queen*& 
pregnancy  to  advance^  publicly  owned  his  marriage ;  and,  in  order  to 
Remove  all  doubts  with  regard  to  its  lawfulnefs,  he  prepared  meafures 
for  declaring  bv  a  formal  ientence  the  invalidity  of  his  marriage  with 
Catherine :  a  ientence  which  ought  naturally  to  have  preceded  his 
efpdufing  of  AnneJ.  ,  ^ 

The  king^  evenamidft  his  fcruples  and  remorfes  on  account  of  his 
firft  marriage,  had  always  treated  Catherine  with  refped  and  diftinc* 
tion;  and  he  endeav6ured,  by  every  foft  and  perfuafive  art^  to  engage 
her  to  depart  from  her  appeal  tt>  Rome^  and  her  oppofition  to  his  dM 
vorce.  Finding  her  obftinate  in  maintaining  the  juftice  of  her  caufe. 
he  had  totally  forborne  all  vifits  and  intercourfe  with  her;  and  had 
defired  her  to  make  choice  of  any  one  of  his  palaces  in  which  fhe 
Should  pleafe  to  refide.  She  had  fixed  her  abode  for  fome  time  at 
Amphill,  near  Dunftable ;  and  it  was  in  this  latter  town  tliat  Cran- 
mer, now  created  archbifhop  of  Canterbury  on  the  death  of  War^ 
ham,  was  appointed  to  open  his  court  for  examining  the  validity  of 
her  marriage.  The  near  neighbourhood  of  the  place  was  chofet^  in 
order  to  deprive  her  of  all  plea  of  ignorance  i  and  as  (he  made  no  an* 
fwer  to  the  citation,  either  by  berfelf  or  proxy,  (he  was  declared  ftf«- 
tumacioui ;  and  the  primate  proceeded  to  the  examination  qf  the 
caufe.  The  evidences  of  Arthur's  confummation  of  his  marriage 
were  anew  produced )  the  opinions  of  the  univerfities  were  read,  to-*> 
gether  with  the  judgment  pronounced  two  years  before  by  the  convo- 
cations both  of  Canterbury  and  York  \  and  after  thefe  preliminary 
ft^ps  Cranmer  proceeded  to  a  fentence^  and  annulled  the  king's  mar- 
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riage  with  Catherine  as  unlawful  and  invalid. '  By  a  fiib(equent  fen-* 
tcnce  he  ratifiecl  the  marriage  with  Anne  Boieyn)  who  foon  after  was 
publicly  crowned  Queen,  with  all  the  pomp  and  dignity  fuitcd  to  that 
ceremony*.     To  complete  the  king's  fatisfadion  on  the  cbnclufion 
ef  this  intricate  and  vexatious  afl^ir,  fhe  w;is  fafely  delivered  of  a 
^ughter,  who  received  the  name  of  Elizabeth,  and  who  afterwards 
fwayed  the  fceptre  with  fuch  renown  and  felicity.     Henry  was  fo 
much  delighted  with  the  birth  of  this  child^  that  foon  after  he  conferred 
on  her  the  tide  of  Pi;incefs  of  Wales  f ;  a  ftep  fomewhat  irregular^  as 
fhe  could  only  be  prefumptive,  not  apparent  heir  of  the  crown.     But 
be  had,  during  his  former  marriage,  thought  proper  to  honour  his 
dauo-hter  Mary  wid>  that  title ;  and  he  was  determined  to  beftow  on 
the  ofl^pring  of  his  prefent  marriage  the  iame  mark  of  diftinAion,  as 
well  as  to  exclude  the  elder  princefs  from  all  hopes  of  the  fucceffion. 
His  regard  for  the  new  queen  feemed  rather  to  incjreafe  than  dtminiih 
by  his  marriage ;  and  all  men  expe£ted  to  fee  the  entire  afcendant  of 
one  who  had  mounted  a  throne,  from  which  her  birth  had  fet  her  atfo 
great  a  diftance,  and  who  by  a  proper  mixture  of  fcverity  and  indul- 
gence had  long  managed  fo  intradable  a  fpiritas  that  of  Henry.    In 
order  to  efface  as  much  as  poflible  all  marks  of  his  firft  marriage^  lord 
Mountjoy  was  fent  to  the  unfortunate  and  divorced  queen^  to  ii^rm 
her  that  me  was  thenceforth  to  be  treated  only  as  princefs-dowager  of 
Wales ;  and  all  means  were  emplbyed  to  make  her  acquiefce  in  that 
determination.     But  fhe  continued  obftinate  in  maintaining  d)e 
validity  of  her  marriage ;  and  flic  would  admit  no  perfon  to  her 
prefence  who  did  not  approach  her  with  the  accuftomed  ceremonial. 
Henry,  forgetting  his  wonted  generofity  towards  her,  cmi^oycd 
menaces  againft  fuch  of  her  fervants  as  complied  with  her  commands 
in  this  particular ;  but  was  never  able  to  make  her  relinqailh  her 
title  and  pfetenfionsj. 

When  intelligence  was  conveyed  to-  Rome  of  thefe  tranfadions^ 
fo  injurious  to  the  authority  and  reputation  of  the  holy  fee,  the 
conclave  was  in  a  rage,  and  all  the  cardinals  of  the  Imperial  fadion 
urged  the  pope  to  proceed  to  a  definitive  fentence,  and  to  dart  his 
fpiritual  thunders  againft  Henry.  But  Clement  proceeded  no 
farther  than  to  declare  the  nullity  of  Cranmer's  fentence,  as  well  as 
that  of  Henry's  fecond  marriage;  threatening  him  with  excom- 
munication, if,  before  the  ift  of  November  enfuing,  he  did  not 
replace  every  thing  in  the  condition  in  which  it  formerly  flood  §. 
An  event  had  happened,  from  which  the  pontiff  expe£ied  a  more 
amicable  conclufion  of  the  difference,  and  which  hindered  him  from 
carrying  matters  to  extremity  againft  the  king. 

The  pope  had  claims  upon  the  dutchy  of  Ferrara  for  the  fovereignty 
of  Reggio  and  Modenaj] ;  and,  having  fubmitted  his  pretenfions  to 
'the  arbitration  of  the  emperor,  he  was  furprifed  to  find  a  fentence 

♦  Heylin,  p.  6.  +  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  134.  |  Herbert,  p.  3«6.  Burnet,  tol  i. 
jp,  |3s.        ^  Lc  Grandi  vqL  iii.  p.  566.        1  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  133.    Cuicciardini. 
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pronounced  againft  him.  Enraged  at  this  difappointment,  he  hearkened 
to  propofals  of  amity  from  Francis ;  and  when  that  monarch  made 
overtures  of  marrying  the  duke  of  Orleans,  his,  fecqnd  fon,  to 
Catherine  of  Medicis,  niece  of  the  pope,  Clement  gladly  embraced 
an  aiUance,  by  which  his  family  was  fo  much  hoi^oured.  An  inter- 
view was  even  appointed  between  the  pope  and  French  king  at 
Marfeillesj  and  Francis,  as  a  common  friend,  there  employed  his 
good  oi£ces  in  mediating  an  accommodation  between  hi^  new  ally 
and  the  king  of  England. 

Had  this  cormeition  of  France  with  the  cowrt  of  Rome  taken 
place  a  few  years  fopner,  there  had  been  little  difficulty  in  adjufting 
the  quarrel  with  Henry.  .  The  king's  requeft  was  an  ordinary  one ; 
and  the  (ame  plenary  power  of  the  pope,  which  had  granted  a  difpen- 
fation  for  his  efpoufmg  oi  .Catherine,  could  eafily  have  annulled  the 
marriage.  But  in  the  progrefs  of  th^  qu^rel,  the  ftate  of  afFairs  was 
much  changed  on  both  fides.  Henry  had  fhaken  ofF  much  of  that 
reverence  which  h?  had  early  imbibed  for  the  apoftolic  fee;  and 
finding  that  his  fubje(Sts  of  all  ranks  had  taken  part  with  him,  and 
willingly  complied  with  his  meafures  for  breaking  off  foreign 
dependance,  he  had.  begun  to  relifli  his  fgiritual  authority,  and 
woMld  fcarcely,  it  was  apprehended,  be  mduced  to  renew,  his  fubr 
miffions  to  the  Roman  pontiff.  The  pppe,  on  the  other  hand,  now 
ran  a  manifeft  rifque  of  iij^friagicg.  his.  authcyity  by  a  compliance 
with  the  king ;  and  as  a  fentence  of  diyorce  could  no  longer  be 
refled  on  nullities  in  Julius's  bull,  bgt  \yould  be  conftrucd  as  an 
acknowledgment  of  papal  ufurpations,  it  was  forcfeen  that  the 
Lutherans  woiild  thence  take  occafioi^  of  triumph,  and  would 
perfevere  more  obftinately  in  their  prefept  principles.  But  notwith- 
ftanding  thefe  obftaclcs,  Francis  did  not  defpair  of  mediating  an 
agreement.  He  obferved  that  the  king  had  ftill  fomc  remains 
of  prejudice  in  favour  of  the  Catholic  churcl^  and  was  apprehcndve 
oftheconfequences  which  might  enfue  from  too  yiolent  innovations^ 
He  faw  the  intereft  that  Clement  had  in  preferying  th.e  obedience  of 
England,  which  was  one  of  the  richeft  jewels  in  the  papal  crown. 
And  he  hoped  that  thefe  motives  on  both  fides  wovW  facilitate  a 
mutual  agreement,  and  would  forward  the  eiFefls  of  his  gopd  offices. 

Francis  firft  prevailed  on  the  pope  to  promife,  that  if  .the  king 
would  fend  a  proxy  to  Rome,  and  thereby  fubmit  his  caufe  to  the 
holy  fee,  he  fliould  appoint  commiifioners  to  meet  at  Cambray,  and 
form  the  prQcefs  ;  and  he  fhould  immediately  afterwards  pronounce 
the  fentence  of  divorce  required  of  him.  Bellay,.  bi(hop  of  Paris, 
was  next  difpatched  to  London,  and  obtained  a  promife  from  the 
king,  that  he  would  fubmit  his'caufe  to  the  Roman  coofiftory, 
provided  the  cardinals  of  tl>e  Imperial  faftion  were  excluded  from 
it.  The  prelate  carried  this  verbal  promife  to  Rome ;  and  the  pope 
agreed,  that  if  the  king  would  fign,a  Wfitten  agreement  Jo  the  lame 
purpofe^  his  demands  (hguld  be  fully  complied  with^.  A  day  was 
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appointed  for  the  return  of  the  meifengers  ^  and  all  Europe  regarded 
this  affair,  which  had  threatened  a  violent  ruptiire  between  England 
and  the  Romifh  church,  as  drawing  towards  an  amicable  concluiion  *• 
But  the  greateft  affairs  often  depend  on  the  moft  frivolous  incidents. 
The  courier  who  carried  the  king's  written  promife,  was  detained 
beyond  the  dav  appointed ;  news  was  brought  to  Rome  that  a  libel 
had  been  pubHihed  in  England  againft  the  court  of  Rome,  and  a 
farce  aded  before  the  king  in  derifion  of  the  pope  and  cardinals  f* 
T)ie  pope  and  cardinals  eritered  into  the  conuftory  enflamed  with 
anger;  and  by  a  precipitate  fentence  the  marriage  of  Henry  and 
Catherine  was  pronounced  valid,  and  Henry  declared  to  be  excom- 
municated if  he  refufed  to  adhere  to  it.  Two  days  after  the  courier 
arrived ;  and  Clement,  who  had  been  hurried  firom  his  ufual  pru- 
(lence,  found,  that  though  he  heartily  repented  of  this  hafty  meafure, 
it  would  be  difficult  for  h|m  to  re^ra£^  it,  or  replace  aSsiirs  pn  the 
fame  footing  as  befojre.  * 

It  is  nof  probable  that  the  pope,  had  he  conduced  himfelf  with 
ever  fo  great  moderation  and  temper,  could  hope,  during  the 
life-time  of  Henry,  to  have  regained  much  authority  or  influence 
in  England.  That  monarch  was  of  a  temper  both  impetuous  and 
obftinate  $  and  having  proceeded  fo  far  in  throwing  ofF  the  papal 
joke,  he  never  could  again  have  been  brought  tamely  to  benid  his 
tieck  to  it.  Even  at  the  time  when  he  was  negociatiiig  a  recon- 
ciliation with  Rome,  he  cither  enteftained  fo  little  hopes  of  fuccefi, 
or  was  fo  indifferent  about  the  event^  that  he  had  allembled  a  par- 
liament, and  continued  to  ena£t  laws  totally  deftrudive  of  the  papal 
authority.  The  people  had  been  prepared  by  degrees  for  this  great 
innovation.  Each  preceding  feifion  had  retrenched  fomewhat  from 
the  power  and  profits  of  the  pontiff*.  Care  had  been  taken,  during 
ibme  years,  to  teach  the  nation  that  a  general  council  was  much 
fuperior  to  a  pope.  But  now  a  bifhop  preached  every  Sunday  at 
Paul's  crofs,  in  order  to  inculcate  the  do£lrine,  that  the  pope  was 
entitled  to  no  authority  at  all  beyond  the  bounds  of  hisowndiocefe;}:. 
The  proceedings  of  the  parliament  fhowed  that  they  had  entirely 
adopted  this  opmion ;  and  there  is  reafcn  to  believe  that  the  king, . 
after  haying  procured  a  favourable  fentence  from  Rome,  which 
would  have  removed  all  doubts  with  regard  to  his  fecond  marriage 
and  the  (ucceilion,  might  indeed  have  lived  on  terms  of  civility  with 
the  Roman  pontiff*,  but  never  would  have  furrender^d  to  him  any 
confiderable  fhaie  of  his  affumed  prerogative.  The  importance  of 
the  laws  pafled  this  feffipn,  even  before  intelligence  arrived  of  the 
vident  refblutions  taken  at  Rome,  is  fufficienttqjuftif^  this  opinion. 
'  All  bajpients  made  to  the  apoftolic  chamber  ^  all  provifions,  bulls, 
difpfnfations,'  were  aboliflied:  monafferies  were  uibje£ied  to  the 
Viiitatton  and  government  of  the  king  alone :  the  law  ft>r  punifhing 
heretics  was  moderated  i  the  ordinary  was  prohibited  nrcnn  im- 
*  FMbcr  Hal,  lih.  i.  -f  Ibid^        '   f  B^rpn^  vol.  x.  f,  144. 
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prlfoning  or  trying  any  pcrfon  upon  fufpicion  alone,  without  prc- 
fentment  by  two  lawful  witnefles ;  and  it  was  declared,  that  to  fpeak 
againft  the  pope's  authority  was  no  herefy:  bifliops  were  to  be 
appointed  by  a  conge  d*elire  from  the  crown,  or,  in  cafe  of  the  dean 
and  chapter's  refufal,  by  letters  patent  j  and  no  recourfe  was  to  be 
had  to  Rome  for  palls,  buUsj  or  provifions  :  Campeggio  and 
Ghinucci,  two  Italians,  were  deprived  of  the  biihoprics  of  Salifbury 
and  Worcefter,  which  they  had  hitherto  enjoyed* :  the  law  which  had 
been  formerly  made  againft  paying  annates  or  firft  fruits,  but  which 
bad  been  left  in  the  king's  power  to  fufpend  or  enforce,  was  finally 
eftablifhed :  and  a  fubmiffion  which  was  exaded  two  years  before  - 
from  the  clergy,  and  which  had  been  obtained  with  great  difficulty, 
received  this  feffion  the  fanction  of  parliament  f.  In  this  fubmiffion 
the  clergy  acknowledged  that  convocations  ought  to  be  aflembled 
by  the  king's  authority  only  j  they  promife  to  enad  no  new  canons 
withoqt  his  confent ;  and  they  agree  that  he  fhould  appoint  thirty-two 
commiffioners,  in  order  to  examine  the  old  canons,  and  abrogate 
fuch  as  fiiould  be  found  prejudicial  to  \\\%  royal  prerogative  :]:•  An 
appeal  was  alfo  allowed  from  the  bifliop's  cpurt  to  the  king  in 
Chancery, 

But  the  moft  important  law  pafled  this  feffion,  was  that  which 
regulated  the  fucceffion  to  the  crown :  the  marriage  of  the  king  with 
Catherine  was  dpc)ared  unlawful,  void,  and  of  no  efFe£b :  the 
primate's  (entence  annulling  it  was  ratified :  and  the  marriage  with 
queen  Anne  lyas  eftabliflied  and  confirmed.  The  crown  was  ap- 
pointed to  d^fcend  to  the  iiTue  of  this  marriage,  and  failing  them  t<» 
the  king's  heirs  for  ever.  An  oath  likewife  was  enjoined  to  be 
taken  in  favour  of  tjiis  order  of  fucceffion,  under  the  penalty  of  ini- 
prifonment  during  the  king's  pleafure,  and  forfeiture  of  gopds  and 
chattel^.  And  all  flander  againfl  the  king,  (jueen,  pr  %eir  ifTue, 
was  fubjp£led  to  the  penalty  of  mifprifion  of  treafon.  After  thefe 
compliances  the  parliament  wa$  prorogued  \  and  thofe  a£ls,  fo  con- 
temptuous towards  the  pope,  and  fo  deftru£tive  of  his  authority 
were  pafled  at  the  verv  time  that  Clement  pronpi^nced  his  hafty 
fentence  againft  ^e  ting.  Henry's  refentment  againft  queen 
Catherine,  on  account  of  her  obftinacy^  was  the  reafon  why  he 
excluded  her  daughter  from  all  hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown ; 
contrary  to  his  fim  intentions  wheii  he  began  the  procefs  of  divorce^ 
and  of  difpenfation  for  a  fecond  marriage. 

The  king  found  his  ecdefiaftical  fubiedls  as  compliant  as  the 
laity.  The  convocation  ordered  that  me  zEk  againft  appeals  to 
Rome^  together  with  the  king's  appeal  from  the  pope  to  a  general 
councils  ihould  be  affixed  to  the  dpors  of  all  the  churches  in  the 
kingdom :  and  they  voted  that  the  bifhop  of  Rpnie  had  by  the  law 
of  God  no  more  jurifdiAion  in  England  than  any  other  foretg;^ 
bifhop ;  and  that  the  authority  which  he  and  IRs  predeceflors  ha^ 
*  ht  Npye'4  Fafti  JCcclef.  Angl.       \  a^  H«  8.  c.  xg.        |  Cqllieri  \q\.  (t.  p.  ^,  70. 
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there  exercifed  was  onlj  hj  ufurpatlon,  and  by  the  fuffenmce  of 
Engliih  princes.  Four  perfons  alone  oppofed  this  vote  in  the  lower 
houfe,  and  one  doubted.  It  pafled  unanimoufly  in  the  upper.  The 
bi(bop6  went  fo  hi  in  their  complaifance,  that  they  took  out  new 
commiffions  from  the  crown,  in  which  all  their  fpiritual  and  epifcopai 
authority  was  exprefsly  affirmed  to  be  derived  ultimately  from  the 
civil  magiftrate,  and  to  be  entirely  dependant  on  his  good  pleafure  *• 

The  oath  regarding  the  fucceffion  was  generally  taken  through- 
out the  kingdom.  Fi/her  biftiop  of  Rochefter,  and  fir  Thomas 
More,  were  the  only  perfons  of  note  that  entertained  (cruples  with 
regard  to  its  legality.  Fifher  was  obnoxious  on  account  of  &me 
pra£bices  into  which  his  credulity,  rather  than  any  bad  intentions, 
feems  to  have  betrayed  him.  But  More  was  the  perfon  of  greatefb 
reputation  in  the  kingdom  for  virtue  and  integri^;  and  as  it  was 
believed  that  his  authority  would  have  influenced  on  the  fentiments 
of  others,  great  pains  were  taken  to  convince  him  of  the  lawfulnefs  of 
the  oath.  He  declared  that  he  had  no  fcniple  with  regard  to  the 
fucceffion,  and  thought  that  the  parliament  had  full  power  to  fettle  it : 
he  offered  to  draw  an  oath  himfelf,  which  would  enfure  his  all^iance 
to  the  heir  appointed }  but  he  refufed  the  oath  prefcribed  by  law ; 
becaufe  the  preamble  of  that  oath  aflerted  the  legality  of  the  king's 
marriage  with  Anne,  and  thereby  implied  that  his  former  marriage 
with  Catherine  was  unlawful  and  invalid.  Cranmer  the  primate, 
smd  Cromwell,  aow  fecretary  of  ftate,  who  highly  loved  and  efteemed 
More,  entreated  him  to  lay  afide  his  fcruples  i  and  their  friendly  im- 
jportunity  feemed  to  weigh  more  with  him  dian  all  the  penalties  at- 
tending his  refuial  f*  He  perilfled,  however,  in  a  mild  though  iirm 
manner,  to  maintain  his  refolution  \  and  the  king,  irritated  againft 
him  as  well  as  Fifher,  ordered  bothtobeindi£led  upon  the  ftatute,  and 
committed  prifoners  to  the  Tower. 

The  parliament  being  again  afTembled,  conferred  on  the  king  the 
title  of  the  only  fupreme  head  on  the  earth  of  the  church  of  England ; 
as  they  had  already  invefted  him  with  all  the  real  power  belonging  to 
it.  In  this  memorable  a£t,  the  parliament  granted  him  power,  or  ra- 
ther acknowledged  his  inherent  power,  **  to  vifit,  and  reprefs, 
redrefs,  reform,  order,  corred,  reftrain,  or  amend  all  errors,  herefies, 
abufes,  oflFences,  contempts,  and  enormities,  which  fell  under  any 
fpiritual  authority  or  jurifdiiSlioni."  They  alfo  declared  it  treafon 
to  attempt,  imagine,  or  fpeak  evil  againft  the  king,  queen,  or  his 
heirs,  or  to  endeavour  depriving  them  of  their  dignities  or  titles. 
They  Rave  him  a  right  to  all  the  annates  and  tithes  of  benefices, 
which  kad  formerly  been  paid  to  the  court  of  Rome.  They  granted 
him  a  fubftdy  and  a  fifteenth.  They  attainted  More  and. rimer  for 
inifprifion  of  tre^fo|i*  A^d  they  completed  the  union  of  England 
^nd  Wales,  by  giving  (p  that  principality  all  the  benefit  of  the 
]Engliih  laws. 
f  CoUicr'a  Efclcf,  Hid  vo),  ii.  i  Burc^,  vol,  i.  p.  1569         i  26  H,  S.  c.  1. 
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Thus  the  audiority  of  the  popes,  like  all  exorbitant  power,  was 

ruined  by  the  excefs  of  its  acquifitions,  and  by  ftretching  its  pre-*' 

tenlions  beyond  what  it  was  poffible  for  any  human  principles  or 

prepolfeffions  to  fuftatn.     Indulgences  had  in  former  ages  tended    « 

extremely  to  enrich  the  holy  fee;  but  being  openly  abufed,  they 

ferved  to  excite  the  firft  commotions  and  oppofition  in  Germany. 

The  prerogative  of  granting  difpenlations  had  alfo  contributed  much 

to  attach  au  the  fovereign  princes  and  great  families  in  Europe  t<> 

the  papal  authority ;  but  meeting  with  an  unlucky  concurrence  of 

circumftances,  was  now  the  caufe  why  England  feparated  herfelf 

from  the  Romiih  communion.     The  acknowledgment  of  tKe  king's 

fupremacy  introduced  there  a  greater  fimplicity  in  the  government^ 

by  uniting  the  fpiritual  with  the  civil  power,  and  preventing  difputes 

about  limits,  which  never  could  be  exadUy  determined,  between  the 

contending  jurifdifiions.     A  way  was  alfo  prepared  for  checking 

the   exorbitances  of  fuperftition,  and   breaking  thofe  {hackles  by 

which  all  human  reafon,  policy,  and  induftry  had  fo   long  beea 

encumbered.     The  prince,  it  may  be  fuppofed,  being  head  of  the 

religion,  as  well  as  of  the  temporal  jurifdiflion  of  the  kingdom, 

though  he  might  fometimes  employ  the  former  as  an  engine  of 

government,  had  no  intereft,  like  the  Roman  pontiff,  in  nourifliing 

Tts   exceffivc  growth  ;    and,  except    when    blinded    by  his  own 

ignorance  or  bigotry,  would  be  fure  to  retain  it  within  tolerable 

limits,  and  prevent  its  abufes.     And  on  the  whole,  there  followed 

from  this  revolution  many  beneficial  confequences ;  though  perhaps 

neither  forefcen  nor  intended  by  the  perfons  who  had  the  chief  hand 

in  condu£^ing  it. 

While  Henry  proceeded  with  fo  much  order  and  tranquillity  in 
changing  the  national  religion,  and  while  his  authority  feemed 
entirely  fecure  in  England,  he  was  held  in  fome  inquietude  by  the 
ilate  of  affairs  in  Ireland  and  in  Scotland. 

The  earl  of  Kildare  was  deputy  of  Ireland,  under  the  duke  ot 
Richmond,  the  king's  natural  fon,  who  bore  the  title  of  lieutenant ; 
an^  as  Kildare  was  accufed  of  fome  violences  againft  the  family  of 
Offory,  his  hereditary  enemies,  he  was  fummoned  to  anfwer  for  his 
condu^.  He  left  his  authority  in  the  hands  of  his  fon,  who  hearing 
that  his  father  was  thrown  into  prifon,  and  wa$  in  danger  of  his 
life,  immediately  took  up  arms,  and  joining  himfelf  to  Oneale, 
Ocarrol,  and  other  Irifh  nobility,  committed  many  ravages,  murdered 
Allen  archbiihop  of  Dublin,  and  laid  fiege  to  that  city.  Kildare 
meanwhile  died  in  prifon,  and  his  fon,  perfevering  in  his  revolt, 
made  applications  to  the  emperor,  who  piomifed  him  afliftance.* 
The  king  was  obliged  to  fend  over  fome  forces  to  Ireland,  which  fo 
harraffed  the  rebels,  that  this  youn^  nobleman,  finding  the  emperor 
backward  in  fulfilling  his  promifes,  was  reduced  to  the  neceffity  of 
furrendering  himfelf  prilbner  to  lord  Leonard  Gray,  the  new  deputy, 
brother  to  the  marquis  of  Dorfet^    He  was  carried  over  to  England; 

. .      together 
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together  i^ith  bis  five  uncl^ ;  and  after  trial  and  convi^ion  drey 
were  all  brought  to  public  }uftice  i  though  two  of  the  uncles^  'm 
order  to  fave  Sie  family,  had  pretended  to  join  the  king's  party. 

The  earl  of  Angus  had  acquired  the  entire  afcendant  in  Scotland  ^ 
and  having  gotten  pofleffion  of  the  king's  perfon,  then   in  early 

South,  he  was  able,  by  means  of  that  advantage,  and  by  employing 
le  power  of  his  own  family,  to  retain  the  reins  of  government. 
The  queen-dowager,  however,  his  confort^  bred  bim  great  dif- 
turbance.  For  having  feparated  berfelf  from  him,  on  account  of 
ibme  jealoufles  and  difgufts,  and  having  procured  a  divofcc^  fho 
had  married  another  man  of  quality,  of  the  name  of  Stuart  s 
and  fhe  joined  all  the  difcontented  nobility  who  oppoTed.  Angus's 
authority.  James  himfelf  was  diiTatisfied  with  the  ftavery  to 
which  he  was  reduced  ;  and  by  fecret  correfpondence  he  incited 
£rft  Walter  Scot,  then  the  earl  of  Lenox,  to  attempt  by  force  of 
arms  the  freeing  him  from  the  hands  of  Angus.  Both  enterprifes 
iailed  of  fuccels ;  but  James  ithpatient  of  reftraint,  found  means  at 
laft  of  efcaping  to  Stirling,  where  his  mother  then  reikied;r  and 
iiaving  fummoned  all  the  nobility  to  attend  him,  he  overturned  the 
#iuthority  of  the  DouglalTes,  and  obliged  Aneus  and  his  brother  to 
£y  into  England,  where  they  were  protected  by  Henry.  The  king 
of  Scotland,  being  now  arrived  at  years  ot  majority,  took  the 
government  into  his  own  hands  ;  and  employed  himfelf  with  great 
^irit  and  valour  in  repreffing  thofe  feuds,  ravages,  and  diforders, 
which,  though  they  difturbed  the  courfe  of  public  juftice,  ferved 
to  fupport  the  martial  fpirit  of  the  Scots,  and  contributeji  by 
diat  means  to  maintain  national  independency.  He  was  dehrous 
of  renewing  the  ancient  league  with  the  French  nation ;  but 
£nding  Francis  in  clofe  union  with  England,  and  on  that  account 
fomewhat  cold  in  hearkening  to  his  propofals,  he  received  the  more 
favourably  the  ^vances  of  the  emperor,  who  hoped 'by  means  of 
fuch  an  ally  to  breed  difturbance  to  England.  He  offered  the 
Scottifl)  king  the  choice  of  three  princefles,  his  own  near  relations, 
and  all  of  the  name  of  Mary ;  his  fifter  the  dowager  of  Hungary, 
his  niece  a  daughter  of  Portugal,  or  his  coufin  the  daughter  of 
Henry,  whom  he  pretended  to  difpofe  of  unknown  tO  her  father. 
James  was  more  inclined  to  the  latter  propofal,  had  it  not  upon 
refle&'on  been  found  impra^cable  j  and  his  natural  propenfity  to 
France  at  laft  prevailed  over  all  other  confiderations.  The  alliance 
with  Francis  necefiarily  engaged  James  to  maintain  peace  with 
England.  But  though  invited  by  his  uncle  Henry  to  confer  with 
him  at  Newcaftle,  and  concert  common  meafures  for  repreffing  the 
ecdefiaftics  in  both  kingdoms,  and  ihaking  off"  the  yoke  of  Rome, 
he  could  not  be  prevailed  on,  by  entering  England,  to  put  himlelf 
in  die  king's  povrer.  In  order  to  have  a  pretext  for  refuiine  the 
conference,  he  applied  to  the  pope,  and  obtained  a  brief,  forbi£ling 
iim  to  engage  in  any  pcrfonal  negociations  with  an  enemy  of  tl^ 
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holy  fee.  From  thefe  meafures  Henry  eafily  concluded,  that  he 
could  very  little  depend  on  the  friendihip  of  bis  nephew.  But 
thofe  events  took  not  place  till  fome  time  after  our  prefent  period. 

The  ancient  and  alnioft  uninterrupted  oppofUion  of  interefts  be- 
tween the  laity  and  clergy  in  England,  and  between  the  Englifh 
clergy  and  the  court  of  Rome,  had  fufficiently  prepared  the  nation  for 
a  breach  with  the  fovereign  pontiiF;  and  men  had  penetration  enough 
to  difcover  abufes,  which  were  plainly  calculated  for  the  temporal  ad- 
vantages of  the  hierarchy,  and  which  they  found  deftru£live  of  their 
own*  Thefe  fubjefls  feemed  proportioned  to  human  underftanding ; 
and  e?en  the  pec^le,  who  felt  the  power  of  intereft  in  their  own  • 
breaft,  could  perceive  the  purpofe  of  thofe  numerous  inventions 
which  the  interefted  (pirit  of  the  Roman  pootiiF  had  introduced  into 
religion.  But  when  the  reformers  proceeded  thence  to  difpute  con* 
cerniog  the  nature  of  the  £icraments,  the  operations  of  grace,  the 
terms  of  acceptance  wkh  the  Deity,  men  were  thrown  into  amaze- 
ment, and  were,  during  fome  time,  at  a  lofs  how  to  chufe.their party. 
The  profound  ignorance jn  which  both  the  clei^-  and  laitv  formerly 
lived,  and  their  freedom  from  theological  altercations,  haa  produced 
.a  ftncere  but  indolent  acquidcence  in  received  opinions }  and  the 
multitude  were  neither  attached  to.  them  bv  topics  of  reafoning,  nor 
by  thofe  prejudices  and  antipathies  •  asainis  opponents,  which  have 
ever  a  tnore  natural  and  powerful  influence  over  them.  As  foont 
therefore,  as  a  new  opinion  was  advanced,  fupported  by  fiich  an  au- 
thority as  to  call  up  their  attention,  they  feh  their  capacity  totally 
unfitted  for  fuch  difquiiitioRS ;.  and  they  perpetually  fluduated  be- 
tween the  contending  parties.  Hence  the  quick  and  violent  move- 
ments by  which  the  people  were  agitated,  even  in  the  moil  oppofite 
dire&ions :  hence  their  feeming  proftitutiociy  in  iacrificing  to  pre- 
fent power  the  moft  facred  principles:,  and  hence  the  rapid  progrefs 
during  fome  time,  and  the  fudden  as  wdl  as  entire  check  foon  after, 
of  the  new  dodrines.  When  men  were  once  fettled  in  their  parti- 
cular kStSy  and  had  fortified  themfelvei  in  a  habitual  detefhitioa;of 
thofe  who  were  denpotinated  Heretics^  they  adhered  with  more  obfti- 
nacy  fo  the  princ^les  of  their  education ;.  and  the  limits  of  the  two 
religions  thenceforth  c«mained  fixed  and  imdumgeable. 

Nothing.more  forwarded  the  firfl  progrds  of  the  reformers,  than 
the  offsr  which  they  made^  of  fubmitling  all  religtous  do^ines.to 
private  iiidgment,  and  the  fommons  given  everv  one  to  examine  the 
prindpfes  tormerlv  impofed  upon  him.  Though  the  multiti^e  w^re 
totally  unqualified  for  this  undertaking,  they  yet  were  highly  pleafed 
with  it.  They  fancied  that  they  were  exercifing  their  judgement, 
while  they  oppofed  to  the  prejudices  of  ancient  aumority,  more  pow- 
erful prriudices  of  anodier  kind.  The  novelty  itfelf  of  the  doArines  ; 
the  plealnre  of  an  imaginary  triumph,  in  difpute ;  the  fervent  z«d  of 
the  reformed  preachers  i  their  patience  and  even  alacri^  in  fufieriog 
perfectttion,  death,  and  torments  $  a  difguft  at  the  rcftraints  of  th? 
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old  religion ;  an  indignation  againft  the  tyranny  and  interefted  fp': 
of  the  ecctefiaftics ;  thefe  flootives  were  prevalent  with  the  pecpt 
at^  by  fuch  confiderations  were  men  (o  generally  induced  dun. . 
that  ag«  to  throw  off  the  religion  of  their  anceftors. 
'  But  in  proportion  as  the  pradice  of  fubmkting  religion  to  pm-;: 
judgment  was  acceptable  to  the  people,  it  appeared  in  fome  refpe^ 
dangerous  to  the  rights  of  fovereigns,  and  feemed  to  deftroy  thacid 
plicit  obedience  on  which  the  authority  of  the  civil  magiftrate : 
chtefty  founded.  The  very  precedent,  of  (baking  fo  ancient  -a 
deep  founded  an  eftablifhment  as  that  of  the  Rdmifli  hierarchy  migh 
h  was  apprehended,  prepare  the  way  for  other  innovations.  T^ 
repubKcan  fpirit  which  naturally  took  place  among  the  rtfonnr> 
increafcd  this  jealoufy.  The  furious  infurrefiions  of  the  populace. 
•xcited  by  Muncer  and  other  anabaptifts  in  Germany*,  furnM. 
new  pretence  for  decrying  the  reformation.  Nor  ought  we  toccr- 
dude,  becaufe  Proteftants  in  our  time  prove  as  dutiful  fubjefis  as  tb&. 
of  any  other  communion,  that  therefore  fuch  apprehenfions  vth 
ahogetber  without  any  (hadow  of  plaufibilitv.  Though  the  librt: 
of  pi^ivate  judgment  be  tendered  to  the  diiciples  of  the  reformation, 
is  not  in  reality  accepted  of*,  and  men  are  generally  contented: 
acquiefce  implicitly  inthofeeftabliihmems,  boweverneW)  tntowhi 
their  early  education  has  thrown  them. 

No  prince  in  Europe  was  poflefled  of  fuch  abfolute  audsorit; 
Henry,  not  even  the  pope  himfetf,  in  his  own  ca^Mtal,  where  he  m% 
both  the  civil  and  ecclefiaftical  powers ;  and  there  was  (inali  like' 
liood  that  any  dodrine  which  lay  under  the  imputation  ofenc^ 
raging  fedition  could  ever  pretend  to  his  favour  and  countenaf<c 
But  l^fides  this  political  jodoufy,  there  was  another  reafon  wii  c 
infpired  this  imperious  monarch  with  an  averfion  to  the  reformer- 
He  h^  early  declared  his  fentiments  againft  Luther ;  and  having  ^ 
tered  the  lifts  in  thofe  fcholaftic  quarrels,  he  had  received  fromi^ 
courtiers  and  theok>gians  infinite  applaufe  for  his  perfortn2r.:t 
Elated  by  this  imaginary  fuccefs,  and  blinded  by  a  natural  arrop 
and  obftinacy  of  temper,  he  had  entertained  the  moft  lofty  opinior  ^ 
.his  own  erudition  i  and  he  received  with  impatience,  mixed  v^ 

.  contempt,  any  contradiiSlton  to  his  fentiments.  Luther  alfo  bdbc^ 
fo  imprudent  as  to  treat  in  a  very  indecent  mammr  his  royal  anta^c- 
iiift ;  and  th6ugh  he  aftrrwards  made  the  moft  humble.fubmifiocs-^ 
Henry,  and  apol^ieed  fcMr  the.vehemence  of  his  former  expctA<^: 
be  never  could  efface  the  hatred  which  the  king  had  conceived  agab 
him  and  hia  dofirines.    The  idea  of  herefy  ftill  appeared  dcteSab: 

.  as  wdl  as  formidable  to  that  prmce  $  and  whtlft  his  rtkmf 
-againft  the  fee  of  Rome  had-.correded  one  confiderable  part  of  ^ 
earirpmjudices,  he  had  made  it  a  point  of  honour  never  to  rel^ 
quilk.t&e  temainder.  Separate  as  he  ftood  ftom  the  Catholiccfann:* 
and  from,  the  Roman  pontiff, :  the  head  of  it,  he  ftill  valued  Ud- 

•  Slcidan,  lib.  4.  &  5.- 
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on  maintaining  the  Catholic  do^tryie,.  and  on  guarding  by  fire  and 
fword  the  Imagined  purity  of  his  ipeculative  principles. 

Henry's  miniftcrs  and  courtiers  were  of  as  motley  a  character  as 
his  condu£l ;  and  feemed  tp  waver,  during  this  whole  reign,  between 
the  ancient  and  the  new  religion.  The  queen,  engaged  by  intercll 
as  well  as  indlnation,  favoured  the  caufe  of  the  reformers :  Crom- 
well, who  was  created  fccretary  ot  (late,  and  who  was  daily  advancing 
in  the  king's  confidence,  had  embraced  the  fame  views  -,  and  as  he 
was  a  ouui  of  prudence  and  abilities,  he  was  able,  very  ef{c<Siually, 
tbough  in  a  covert  manner,  to  promote  the  late  innovations :  Cran^ 
mer,  archbifiiop  of  Canterbury,  bad  fecretly  adopted  the  Proteilant 
tenets ;  and  he  had  gained  Henry's  friendiixip  by  his  candour  and 
iincerity :  virtues  which  he  poflefled  in  as  eminent  a  degree  as  thofc 
times,  equally  diftradled  with  faction  and  opprefied  by  tyranny,  could 
eafily  permit.  On  the  other  hand,  the  duke  of  Norfolk  adhered  to. 
the  ancient  faith  ;  and  by  his  high  rank,  as  well  as  by  his  talents  both 
for  peace  and  war,  he  had  great  authority  in  the  king's  council : 
Gardiner,  lately  created  bifhop  of  Winchefter,  had  inliflred  himfclf 
in  the  fame  party ;  and  the  fupplenefs  of  bis  cha^afler,  aiid  dexterity 
of  his  condud,  had  rendered  him  extremely  ufeful  to  it. 

All  thefeminifters,  while  they  ftood  in  the  moft  irreconcilable  opr 
pofition  of  principles  to  each  other,  were  obliged  to  difguife  their  par- 
ticular opinions,  and  to  pretend  an  entire  agreement  v?ith  the  fenti- 
ments  of  their  mafter.  Cromwell  and  Cranmer  ftill  carried  the 
appearance  of  a  conformity  to  the  ancient  fpeculative  tenets ;  but  they 
artfully  made  ufe  of  Henry's  refentment  to  widen  the  breach  with  the 
fee  of  kome.  Norfolk  and  Gardiner  feigned  an  aflent  to  the  kmg's 
fupremacy,  and  to  his  renunciation  of  the  fovereign  pontiff;  but  they 
encouraged  his  paffiou  for  the  Catholic  faith  ;  and  inftijgated  him  to 
punifh  thofe  daring  heretics  who  had  prefumed  to  rejea  his  theolo- 
gical principles.  Both  fides  ht>ped,  by  their  unlimited  compliance, 
to  bring  him  over  to  their  party :  the  king,  meanwhile,  who  held 
the  balance  between  the  factions,  was  enabled  by  the  courtfhip  paid 
him  both  by  Proteftants  and  Catholics,  to  afTume  an  unbounded  au- 
thority :  and  though  in  all  his  meafures  he  was  really  driven  by  his 
ungoverned  humour^  he  cafually  fleered  a  courfe  which  led  more  cer- 
tainly tp  arbitrary  power,  than  any  which  the  moft  profound  politics 
could  have  traced  out  to  him.  Artifice,  refinement,  and  hypocrify, 
in  his  fituation,  would  have  put  both  parties  on  their  guard  againil 
him»  and  would  have  taught  them  referve  in  complying  with  a  mo- 
narch whom  they  could  never  hope  thoroughly  to  have  gained:  but 
while  the  franknefs,  fincerity,  and  opennefs  ot  Henry's  temper  were 
generally  known,  as  well  as  the  domii^ion  of  his  furious  pallious,  each 
lide  dreaded  to  lofe  him  by  the  fmallefi  oppofition,  and  flattered  them-, 
f^lves  that  a  blind  compliance  with  his  will  v/ould  throw  him  cordi-. 
ally  and  fully  into  their  inte'rcfls,. 
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The  amtngttitjr  of  tbe  king's  condud^  though  it  kept  fhe  courtiers 
in  awe,  ferved  in  the  mahrto  encourage  ^he  Proceftant  do£lrine 
among  his  fubjeds,  and  promoted  that  fpirit  of  innovation  with  which 
tbe  a^e  was  genersdly  feixed,  and  which  nothing  but  an  entire  uni* 
formityi  as  well  as  a  fteady  feverity  in  the  admihiftration,  could  be 
able  to  repreft.    There  were  fome  £ngliihmen»  Tindal,  Jove,  Con- 
fiantine,  and  others,  who,  dreading  the  exertion  of  the  king^s  authO'> 
rity,  had  fled  to  Antwerp  %  where  the  great  privileges  pofleflled  by 
the  Low  Country  provinces  ferved,  during  fome  time,  to  give  them 
protedion.    Thefe  men  employed  themfelves  in  writing  Englifh 
books  againft  the  corruptions  of  the  church  of  Rome;    asainft 
images,  reliques,  pilgrima^s }  and  they  excited  the  curiofitv  of  men 
with  regard  to  that  queiliOn,  the  moil  important  in  theology,  the 
terms  of  acceptance  with  the  Supreme  Being«    In  conformity  to  the 
Lutherans,  and  other  Proteftants,  they  ailerted  that  falvation  was  ob- 
tained  by  £iith  alone  $  and  that  the  moft  infallible  road  to  perdition  f 
was  a  reliance  on  good  xvoris ;  bjr  which  terms  they  underftood  as  well 
the  moral  duties  as  the  ceremonial  and  monaftic  obfervances.     The 
defenders  of  the  ancient  religion,  on  the  other  hand,  maintained  the 
cfllcacy  of  good  works ;  but  though  thev  did  not  exclude  from  this 
appellation  the  focial  virtues,  it  was  ftili  the  fuperftitions  gainful  to 
the  church  which  they  chiefly  extolled  and  recommended.     The 
books  compofed  by  thefe  fugitives,  having  ftolen  over  to  England, 
bezan  to  niakp  converts  every  where  ;  but  it  was  a  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptures  by  Tindal  that  was  efte^med  the  moft  dangerous  to  the 
cftabliihed  faith.     The  firft  edition  of  this  work,  compofed  with 
Tittle  accuracy,  was  found  liable  to  confider^ble  objections;  and 
Tindal,  who  was  poor,  and  could  not  afford  to  lofe  a  ereatpart  of  the 
impreffion,  was  longing  for  an  opportunity  of  correSing  his  errors, 
of  which  he  had  been  made  feiifible,     Tonftal,  then  bi(hop  of  Lon- 
don, foon  after  of  Durham,  a  man  of  great  moderation,  heing  de- 
ftrous  to  difcourage  in  the  gentleft  manner  thefe  innovations,  gave 
private  orders  fDr  buying  up  all  the  copies  that  could  be  found  at 
Antwerp;   and  he  burned  them  publicly  in  Cheapfrde.     fiy  this 
m^fure  he  fupplied  Tindal  with  money,  enabled  him  to  print  a  new 
and  correct  edition  of  his  work,  and  gave  great  fcandal  to  the  people 
in  thus  comipittine  to  the  flames  the  wordof  Gdd|. 

The  difciples  of  the  reformation  met  vrith  little  feverity  during  the 
miniftry  of  Wolfey,  who,  though  himfelf  a  clergyman,  bore  too  fmail 
a  regard  to  the  ecclefiafticai  order  to  ferve  as  an  inftrument  of  their 
tyranny :  it  ^as  even  an  article  of  impeachment  agai(ifl:  him  ^  that, 

1^  his  connivance,  he  had  encouraged  tbe  growth  dPberefy,  and  that 

*  Bunict,vo1.  i.p.  15Q.  f  Sacrilegium'cft  et  impicus  vclle  pUccre  0eopcr 

opera  ct  noti  per  foUm  ndem.  Lmhtr  oihttfu  ftgt^  ha  videt  aaam  dives  fit  hamo 
Chriftianos  five  baptiutus,  qui  etiam  voleos  non  pouft  per^cre  Mhitein  (uam  qutDtif- 
cunqne  peccttii.  Nulla  cnim  peccata  poflunt  earn  damivire  nifi  incrcdulitas.  JH-  ^ 
ea^tivatt  Bahyhmti,  %  Hall.  fol.  i86.    Fox,. vol.  i.  p.  138.    Bivftet,  vol.  i  p.  1^9 

(  Amclcf  of  ImpcacluDciic  ip  Herbert.    Burnet. 
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\e  had  proteded  and  acquitted  fome  notorious  o&nders*  Sir  Tho-- 
nas  More,  who  fucceeded  Wolfey  as  chancellor,  is  at  once  an  obje£l: 
leferving  our  compaffion,  and  an  inftance  of  the  ufual  progreis  of 
nen's  fentiments  during  that  age.  This  man,  whofe  elegant  genius 
nd  familiar  acquaintance  with  the  noble  fpirit  of  antiquitv  had  given 
lim  very  enlarsed  fentiments,  and  who  had  in  his  early  years  ad- 
vanced principles  which  even  at  prtffent  would  be  deemed  fomewhat 
00  free,  had,  in  the  course  of  events,  been  fo  irritated  by  polemics^ 
ind  thrown  into  fuch  a  fuperftitious  attachment  to  the  ancient  faith^ 
hat  few  inquifttors  have  been  guilty  of  greater  violence  in  dieir  pro- 
ecution  of  herefy.  Though  adorned  with  the  gendeft  manners  as 
veil  as  the  pureft  integrinr,  he  carried  to  the  utmoft  height  his  aver* 
Ion  to  heterodoxy ;  and  James  Bainham,  in  particular,  a  gentleman 
>f  the  Temple,  experienced  from  him  the  greateft  feverity.  Bain* 
lam,  accufed  of  favouring  the  new  opinions,  was  carried  to  More's 
loufe ;  and  having  refufed  to  dtfcover  his  accomplices,  the  chan- 
:ellor  ordered  him  to  be  whipped  in  his  prefence,  and  afterwards  fent 
lim  to  the  Tower,  where  he  himfelf  faw  him  put  to  the  torture. 
The  unhappy  gentleman,  overcome  by  all  thefe  feverities,  abjured 
lis  opinions  i  but  feeling  afterwards  the  deepeft  compundion  for  his 
ipoftacy,  he  openly  returned  to  his  former  tenets,  and  even  courted  the 
:rown  of  martyrdom.  He  was  condemned  as  an  obftinate  and  re«p 
apfed  heretic,  and  was  burned  in  Smithfield*. 

Many  were  brought  into  the  bifhop's  courts  for  offences  which  ap« 
)ear  trivial,  but  which  were  regarded  as  fymbols  of  the  party :  fomo 
'or  teaching  ^hetr  children  the  Lord's  prayer  in  Englifh;  others  fop 
'eading  the  New  Teftament  in  that  language,  or  for  fpeaking  againf!: 
pilgrimages.    To  harbour  the  perfecuted  preachers,  to  negle£t  the 
fafts  of  the  church,  to  declaim  againft  the  vices  of  the  clergy,  were 
rapital  offences.     One  Thomas  Bilney,  a  prieft,  who  had  embraced 
:he  new  do^ne,  had  been  terrified  into  an  abjuration;  but  was  fo 
launted  by  remorfe,  that  his  friends  dreaded  fome  fat^}  effects  of  his 
lefpair.     At  laft  his  mind  feemed  to  be  more  relieved ;  but  this  ap- 
)earing  calin  proceeded  only  from  the  refolution  which  he  had  taken 
>f  expiating  bis  pafl  offence  by  an  open  confeffion  of  the  truth,  an4 
jy  dying  a  martyr  to  it.     He  went  through  Norfolk,  teaching  th^ 
people  to  beware  of  idolatry,  and  of  trufling  for  their  falvation  either 
:o  pilgrimages,  qr  to  the  cowle  of  St.  Francis,  to  die  prayers  of  the 
faints,  or  to  images.    He  was  foon  feized,  tried  in  the  bifhop's 
irourt,  and  condemned  as  a  relapfed  heretic  i  and  tl^e  writ  was  fent 
down  to  burn  him.    When  brought  (o  the  ftake,  he  difcovered  fuct\ 
patience,  fortitude,  and  devotion,  that  the  fpedators  were  much  af^ 
fe£ted  with  the  horrors  of  his  punifhment ;  and  fome  mendicant  friary 
who  were  prefent,  fearing  that  his  martyrdom  would  be  imputed  tct 
them,  and  make  them  lofe  thofe  alms  which  they  received  from  the 
pharity  of  the  people,  defired  him  publicly  to  acquit  them  t  of  having 
f  fox,    Bi|rDct|  Tol,  if  p.  165,  t  Burnet,  yol.  I  p.  \^a^ 
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any  hand  In  his  death.  He  willingly  complied  -,  and  by  this  meek- 
nefs  gained  the  more  on  the  fympathy  of  the  pebple.  Another  perfon 
ftill  more  heroic,  being  brought  to  the  ftaltc  for  denying  the  realpre- 
fence,  fccmed  almoft  in  a  tranfport  of  ioy ;  and  he  tenderly  embraced 
the  faggots  which  were  to  be  the  infiruments  of  his  puniQiment,  as 
the  means  of  procuring  him  eternal  reft.  In  ihort,  the  tide  turning 
towards  the  new  dodlrine,  thofe  fevere  executions,  which,  in  another 
difpofition  of  men*s  minds,  would  have  fufEced  to  fupprefs  it,  now 
ferved  only  to  dilFufe  it  the  more  among  the  people,  and  to  iiilpire 
them  with  horror  againft  the  unrelenting  perfecutors. 

But  though  Henry  ijcele&ed .  not  to  punifh  the  Proteftant 
dofbine,  which  he  deemed  herefy,  his  moft  formidable  enemies, 
he  knew,  were  the  zealous  adherents  to  the  ancient  religion, 
chiefly  the  monks,  who,  having  their .  immediate  dependence  on 
the  Roman  pontiflF,  apprehended  their  own  ruin  to  be  the  certain 
confequence  of  abolifhing  bis  authority  in  England.  Peyto,  a  friar, 
preaching  before  the  king,  had  the  suTurance  to  tell  him,  ^^  That 
many  lying  prophets  had  deceived  him  j  but  he,  as  a  true  Micajah, 
u'arned  him,  that  the  dogs  would  lick  his  blood,  as  they  had  done 
Ahab's*."*  The  king  took  no  notice  of  the  infult,  but  allowed 
the  preacher  to  depart  in  peace.  Next  Sunday  he  employed  Dr. 
Corren  to  preach  before  him  i  who  juftified  the  king's  proceedings, 
and  gave  Peyto  the  appellations  of  a  rebel,  a  fianderer,  a  dog,  and 
a  traitor.  Elfton,  another  friar  of  the  iame  houfe,  interrupted  the 
preacher,  and  told  him  that  he  was  one  of  the  lying  prophets, 
who  fought  to  eftablifh  by  adultery  the  fucceflion  of  the  crown  ; 
but  that  he  himfelf  would  iufti^  all  diat  Peyto  had  faid.  Henry 
fiienccd  the  petulant  friar ;  but  mowed  no  other  mark  of  refentment 
than  ordering  Peyto  and  him  to  be  fummoned  before  the  council, 
and  to  be  rebuked  for  their  offence  f .  He  even  here  bore  patiently 
fome  new  inftances  of  their  obftinacy  and  arrogance :  when  the  earl 
of  Eflex,  a  privy  councellor,  told  thesi,  that  they  deferved  for  their 
ofFence  to  be  thrown  into  the  Thames  j  Elfton  replied,  that  the  road 
to  heaven  lay  as  near  by  water  as  by  land  J. 

But  feveral  monks  were  deteflcd  in  a  confpiracy,  which,  as  it  mi^ht 

have  proved  more  dangerous  to  the  king,  was  on  its  difcovery  attended 

with  more  fatal  confequences  to  themfelves.     Elizabeth  Barton  of 

Aldington  in  Kent,  commonly  called  the/  holy  Maid  of  Kent,  bad 

been  fubje<9t  to  hyfterical  fits,  which  threw  her  body  into  unufual 

convulfibns ;  apd  having  produced  an  equal  diforder  in  her  mind, 

made  her  utter  ftrange  fayings,  which,  as  mt  was  fcarcely  confcious 

(of  them  during  the  time,  had  foon  after  entirely  efcaped  her  memory. 

The  filly  people  in  the  neighbourhood  were  ftruck  with  thefe  appe^- 

pnces,  which  they  imagined  to  be  fupernatural ;  and  Richard  MaSf- 

^ers,  vicar  of  the  parifh,  adefigning  fellow,  founded  on  them  aprojc^ 

•  Sirypc,  vol.  t.  p,  1^7.  f  jollier,  yol  ii.  p.  86,     Burnet,  vol  i.  p.  151. 
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from  which  he  hoped  to  acquire  both  profit  and  confideration.  He 
went  to  Warham,  archbifhop  of  Canterbury,  then  alive ;  and  having 
given  him  an  account  of  Elizabeth's  revelations,  he  fo  hr  wrought 
on  that  prudent  but  fuperftitious  prelate,  as  to  receive  orders  from 
him  to  watch  her  in  her  trances,  and  carefully  to  note  down  all  her 
future  fayings.  The  regard  paid  her  by  a  perfon  of  fo  high  a  rank 
foon  rendered  her  ftill  more  the  object  of  attention  to  the  neighbour- 
hood ;  and  it  was  eafy  for  Mailers  to  perfuade  them,  as  well  as  the 
maid  herfelf,  that  her  ravings  were  infpirations  of  the  Holy  QhoK« 
Knavery,  as  is  ufual,  foon  aiter  fucceeding  tadelufion,  (he  learned  to 
counterfeit  trances  ;  and  (be  then  uttered,  in  ah  extraordinary  tone» 
fuch  fpeeches  as  were  dictated  to  her  by  het^  fpiritual  direAor.  MaT- 
ters  allbciated  with  him  Dr.  Bopking,  a  canon  <!)f' Canterbury;  and 
their  defign  was  to  raife  the  credit  of  an  ima^  of  the  Virgin,  which 
ftood  in  a  chapel  belonging  to  Maftdrs,  and  16  df'aw  to  it  fuch  pil- 
grimages as  ufually  frequented  the  more  fambuis  iiftages  and  rdiques. 
In  profecutibn  of  this  defign,  Elisabeth  pretended  ^velations,  which 
dircded  Kdr  to  have  recourfe  to*  that  imagjcfor^a^^bre  ;  and  being 
brought  before  it,  in  the  prefence  of  a  great  multitude,  Ihe  fell  anew 
into*  convulfions  $  and  after  dlftorting  her  limbs  and  countenance 
during  acooipetent  time^  fhe  aflfe£bd  to  hav^' obtained  aperfeA  i^- 
covery  by  the  interceffioni  of  the-  Virgin*.  This  miracle  was  foon 
bruited  aiorosKi;.  and  thetwopriefts,  finding  the  impoftiireto  fdcceed 
beyond  their  ownexpeAation^  began  to  extend  their  views,  and  to 
lay  the  foundation  of  more  important  enterprifes.  They  taught  their 
penitent  to  declaim  againft  the  new  dodrine^,  which  (he  denominated 
herefy ;  againft  innovations  ineoclefiafticat  government ;  and  againft 
the  king's  intended  divorce  frorti  Catherine.  She  went  fo  far  as  to 
afiert,  that  if  he  profecuted  that  defign,  and  married  another,  he 
(hould  not  be  a  kin^  a  month  longer,  and  (hould  not  an- hour  longer 
enjoy  the  hvonr  of  the  Almighty,  but  fhould  die  the  deadi  of  a 
villain.  'Many  monks  throughout  England,  cither  from  folly  or 
roguery,  or  from  fa£Hon,  which  is  often  a  complication  of  both,  en- 
tered into  the  delufion  ;  and  one  Deeriiig,  'a  friar,  wl-ote  a  book  of  the 
revelations  and  prophecies  of  Elriabethf.  Miracles  were  daily 
added  to  increafe  the  wonder ;  and  the  pulpit  every  where  refouixied 
with  accounts  of  the  fanSity  and  infpirations  of  the  new  propheteis. 
Meffiiges  were  carried  from  her  to  queen  Cathcrin^^  by  which  that 
princefs  was  exhorted  to  perfift  in  her  opposition  to  thcf  divorce ;  the 
pope's  aml»iIadors  gave  encouragement  to  the  popular  credulity  ; 
and  even  Fi(ber  biihop  of  Rochefter,  though^  a  man  of  feiife  and 
learning,  was  carried  away  by  an  <)pin!on  To  faJvoufable  to  the  party 
which  he  had  efpoufed  J.  1  he  king  at  laft  began  to  think  the  matfcr 
worthy  of  his  attention )  and  having  ordered  Elizabeth  and  her  ac- 
complices to  be  arrefted,  he  broughc  them  before  the  Star  Chamber, 

♦  Stovr^,  p.  570.    BUnqoet'i  fcpiiorae  qf  Chrotiide*.     •        >  ^^^yV^i  vo«.  i.  p.  i  Bi, 
i  Coltier^  vol.  u.  p.  87. 
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where  the^  ^^|y>  without  being  put  to  the  torture,  inadeconfeffion 
of  their  guilt*  The  parliament,  in  the  feffion  held  the  beginning  of 
this  year,  pailed  an  aft  of  attainder  ag^inft  fome  who  were  engaged  in 
this  treasonable  itnpofture*j  and  Elizabeth  herfelf,  Mafters,  Bock* 
ing,  Deering,  Rich,  Ri{by,  Gold,  fuflFered  for  their  crime.  The 
bilhop  of  Rochefter,  Abel,  Addifon,  Lawrence,  and  others,  were  con- 
demned for  mifprifion  of  treafon  ;  becaufe  they  had  not  difcovered 
]ibme  criminal  fpeeches  which  they  heard  from  Elizabeth  f :  and  they 
*  were  thrown  into  prifon.  The  better  to  undeceive  the  multitude,  the 
forgery  of  many*  of  the  propheteis's  miracles  was  detefted ;  and  even 
the  fcandalous  proftitution  of  her  manners  was  laid  open  to  the  public, 
Thofe  paiEons  which  fo  naturally  insinuate  themfelves  amidft  the 
warm  intimacies  maintained  by  the  devotees  of  different  fexes,  had 
taken  place  between  Elizabeth  and  her  confederates ;  and  it  was  found, 
that  a  door  to  her  dormitory,  which  was  (sad  to  have  been  miracu* 
loufly  opened,  in  order  to  give  her  accefs  to  the  chapel,  for  the  (kke 
of  frequent  converfe  with  heaven,  had  been  contrived  by  Booking  and 
Mafters  for  lefs  refined  purpofes. 

The  deteftion  of  this  impofture,  attended  with  fe  many^ious  cir* 
cumftances,  both  hurt  the  credit  of  the  ecdefiaftics,  particulariy  the 
monks,  and  inftigated  the  king  to  take  vengeance  on  them.  He  fup- 
prefled  diree  monafteries  of  the  Obfervantine  friars  y  and  finding  that 
fittle  clamour  was  excited  by  this  a£^  of  power,,  he  was  the  more  en- 
couraged to  lay  his  rapacious  hands  on  the  remainder.  Meanwhile, 
he  exercifed  punifliment  on  individuals  urtio  were  obnoxious  to  him. 
The  parliament  had  made  it  treafon  to  endeavour  depriving  the  king 
of  his  dignity  or  titles  :  they  had  lately  added  to  his  other  titles,  that 
of  fupreme  head  of  the  church :  it  was  inferred,  that  to  deny  his  fu- 
premacy  was  treafon ;  and  many  priors  and  ecdefiaftics  loft  their 
lives  for  this  new  fpecies  of  guilt,  it  was  certainly  a  far^h  inftance  of 
tyranny  to  punifli  the  mere  delivery  of  a  political  opinion,  efpecially 
one  that  no  wife  afieded  the  king's  temporal  right,  as  a  capital  offence, 
though  attended  with  no  overt  2^  ;>  and  the  parliament  in  paffing  this 
law  kid  overlooked  all  the  principles  by  which  a  civilized,  much  more 
a  free  people,  (hould  be  governed:  but  the  violence  of  changing  ib 
fuddenly  the  whole  fyftem  of  government,  and  making  it  tr»fon  to 
deny  what  during  many  ages  it  had  been  herefy  to  afiert,  is  an  event 
which  may  appear  fomewhat  extraordinary.  Even  the  ftem  unre- 
lenting mind  of  Henry  was  at  firft  (hocked  with  thefe  (anguinary  mea- 
fures  $  and  he  went  fo  far  as  to  change  his  garb  and  drefs ;  pretending 
forrow  for  the  neceffity  by  which  he  was  pufbed  to  fiicfa  extremities. 
Still  impelled,  however,  by  his  violent  temper,  and  defirous  of  ftrikrng 
a  terror  into  the  whole  nation,  he  proceeded  by  making  examples  of 
Fiflier  and  More,  to  confummate  his  lawlefs  tyranny. 

*  S5  Hen,  8*  c  ix*.  -Bariiet|  vol.  i.  p.  149.    Hill,  foi.  aso»  f  God^in'i 
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John  Fifhcr,  biflbop  of  Rochefter,  was  a  prelate  emirrent  for  learn- 
ing and  morals,  ftill  more  than  for  his  ccclellaftical  dignities,  and  for 
the  high  favour  which  he  had  long  enjoyed  with  the  krng.  Whtrn 
he  was  thrown  into  prifon  on  account  ot  his  reMng  the  oath  which 
Regarded  the  fucceffion,  and  his  concealment  of  Elizabeth  Barton's 
treafbnable  fpeeches,  he  had  not  only  been  deprived  of  all  his  revenues,-, 
but  ftripped  of  his  very  clothes,  and  without  confideration  of  his  ex- 
treme agq  Ke  was  allowed  nothing  but  rags,  w^hich  fcarcely  fufficcdto 
cover  his  nakcdnefs*.  In  this  condition  he  lay  in  prHbn  above  a' 
twdvemonth;  when  the  pope,  willing  to  recompenfe  the  fufFerings 
of  fo  faithful  an  adherent,  created  him  a  cardinal ;  though  Fifher  was 
fb  indifferent  about  that  dignity,  that  even  if  the  purple  were  lying  at 
his  feet,  h^  declared  thit  he  would  not  ftoop  to  take  it.  This  pro- 
motion of  &  man,  merely  for  his  oppofition  to  royal  authorit;y,  roufed 
(he  indignation  of  the  king ;  and  he  refolved  to  make  the  ninocent 
perfon  feel  the  eiFefts  of  his  refentment.  Frlher  was  indiftcd  for  de-- 
nying  the  king's  fupremacy,  was  tried,  Condemned,  and  beheaded.      '-> 

The  Execution  of  this  prelate'  ^^aS  intended  as  a  warning  to  More/ 
whofe  compliance,  on  account  of  his  great  authority  both  abroad  and 
at  home,  and  his  high  reputation  for  learning  and  virtue,  was  anxi^-^ 
oufly  defired  by  the  king.  That  prince  alfo  bore  as  great  perfonal  af- 
fe^on  and  regard  to  More,  as  his  imperious  mind,  the  fport  of  paf-' 
fions,  was  fufceptifcle  of  towards  a  man  who  in  any  particular  oppofed 
his  violent  inclinations.  But  More  could  never  be  prevailed  on  to^* 
acknowledge  any  opinion  fo  contrary  to  his  principles  as  that  of  the 
Jung*s  fupremacy  5 .^J^^ though  Henry  exadled  that!  compliance  from 
the  whole  nation,  there  was  as  yet  no  law  obliging  any  one  to  take  an 
Oath  to  that  j5urpofe.  Rich,  the  folicitor-general,  was  fent  to  confer 
with  More,  then  a  prifoner,  who  kept  a  cautions  filence  with  regard 
to  the  fupremacy :  he  was  only  inveigled  to  fay,  that  any  queftionc 
with  regard  to  the  law  which  eftablifhed  that  prerogative,  was  atvyo- 
cdgcd  fword  :  if  a  perfon  anfwer  one  way,  it  will  confound  his  foul ; 
if  another,  it  will  deftroyhis  body.  No  marc  was  wanted  to*  found 
an  indiflment  of  high  treafon  agaihft  the  prifoner.  His  filence  was* 
called  malicious,  and  madef  a  part  of  his  crime ;  and  thefe  words, 
Ivhich  had  cafually  dropped  from  him,  w^e  interpreted  as  a  denial  of 
the  fupremacy +.  Trials  were  mere  formalities  during  this  reign: 
the  jary  gave  ferttence  againft  More,  v^ho  had  long  expcfted  this 
fate,"  aAd  who  needed  no  preparation  to  fortify  him  againft  the  terrors 
of  death.  Not  only  his  Conftancy,  but  even  his  cheerfulneft,  nay  his 
nfual  facetiotifnefs,  never  forfook  him ;  and  he  made  a  fecrifice  of  his 
life  to  his  integrity,  with  the  fame  indifference  that  he  maintained  in 
any  ordinary  occu'rrence.  When  he  was  mounting  the  fcaffold,  he 
faid  to  one^  "  Friend,  help  me  up,  and  when  I  comedown  again,  Jet 
me  fliift  for  myfelf."     The  executioner  afking  him  forgivenefs,  he 

♦  Fuller's  Church  Hift.  boOk  v.  p*.  20^.  ^  Morc's  Liff  of  Sir  Thomas  More, 

Herbert,  p.  093. 
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granted  the  requeft,  but  told  him,  ^*  You  will  never  get  credit  by  be- 
heading me,  my  neck  i^  fo  (hort."  Then  laying  his  head  on  the 
block,  he  bade  the  executioner  ftay  till  he  put  afide  his  beard :  "  For," 
faid  he,  "  it  never  committed  treafon,"  Nothing  was  wanting  to  the 
glory  of  this  end,  except  a  better  caufe,  more  free  from  weaknefs  and 
fuperftition.  But  as  the  man  followed  his  principles  and  fenie  of  duty, 
Eowever  mifguidcd,  his  conftancy  and  integrity  are  not  the  let  objeas 
of  our  admiration.  He  was  beheaded  in  the  f]fty-.third  year  of  his 
age. 

When  the  execution  of  Fifher  and  More  was  reported  at  Rome, 
cfpecially  that  of  the  former,  who  was  invefted  with  the  dignity  of 
cardinal,  every  one  difcovered  the  moft  violent  rage  ags^inft  the 
king;  and  numerous  libels  were  publiflied  by  the  wits  and  orators 
of  Italy,  cortlparing  him  to  Caligula,  Nero,  Domitian,  and  all  the 
moft  unrelenting  tyrants  of  antiquity.  Clement  VII.  had  died 
:^bout  fix  moi^ths  after  he  pronounced  fentence  againft  the  king; 
apd  Paul  IIL  of  the  name  of  Farnefe,  had  fucceeded  to  the  papal 
throne>  This  pontiff,  who,  while  cardinal,  had  always  favoured 
Henry's  caufe,  had  hoped  that,  perfonal  animofities  being  buried 
with  his  prcdeceiTor,  it  might  not  be  impoffible  to  form  an  agree- 
ment with  England  :  and  the  king  himfelf  was  fo  defirous  of 
accommodating  matters,  that  in  a  negociation  which  be  entered 
into  with.  Francis  a  little  before  this  time,  he  required  that  that 
iponarch  fhould  conciliate  a  friendfliip  between  him  and  the  court 
of  Rome.  But  Henry  was  accuftomed  to  prefcribe,  not  to  receive 
terms  ;  and  even  while  he  was  negociating  for  peace,  his  ufual 
iFiolence  often  carried  him  to  commit  offences  which  rendered  the 
cjuarrel  totally  incurable.  The  execution  of  Fiflier  was  regarded 
by  Paul  as  fo  capital  an  injury,  that  he  immediately  paffed  cenfares 
againft  the  king,  citinghim  and  all  his  adherents  to  appear  in  Rome 
within  ninety  days,  in  order  to  anfwer  for  their  crimes :  if  they 
failed,  hip  excommunicated  them  >  deprived  the  king  of  his  crown ; 
kid  the  kingdom  under  an  interdict;  declared  his  iffue  by  Anne 
Bdeyn  illegitimate  ;  diffolved  all  leagues  which  any  Catholic  princes 
had  made  with  him  ;  gave  his  kingdom  to  any  invader ;  commanded 
the  nobility  to  take  arms  a^inft  him ;  freed  his  fubje<5b  from  all 
oaths  of  allegiance;  cut  oft  their  commerce  with  foreign  ftates; 
and  declared  it  lawful  for  any  one  to  feize  them,  to  make  flaves 
of  their  perfons,.  and  to  convert  their  effeds  to  his  own  ufe*.  But 
though  tbcfe  cenfures  were  pafled,  they  were  not  at  that  twnc  openly 
denounced :  the  pope  delaved  their  publication  till  he  ifaoiild  find 
an  agreement  with  Englancl  entirely  defperatc ;  and  till  the  emperor, 
who  was  at  that  time  hard  prcflcd  by  t|ie  Turks  and  the  Proteftant 
princes  in  Germany^  (hould  be  in  a  condition  to  carry  the  fentence 
into  execution* 

*  Saadcn,  p«  148; 
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The  king  knew  that  he  might  expcA  any  injury  whld)  it  fhoul^ 
he  in  Charles's  power  to  infli<^i  and  he  therefore  made  it  the  chief 
obje&  of  his  policy  to  incapacitate  that  monarch  from  wreaking  his 
refentment  upon  him  *•  He  renewed  his  friendship  with  Francis, 
and  opened  negociations  for  marrying  his  infanNdatighter,  Elizabsth, 
with  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fon  of  Francis.  Thefe  two 
monarchs  alfo  made  advances  to  the  princes  of  the  Protefiaot  league 
in  Germany,  ever  jealous  of  the  emperor's  ambition:  and  Henry, 
befides  remitting  them  fome  money,  fent  Fox  bitbop  of  Hereford, 
as  Francis  did  Hellay  lord  of  Langley,  to  treat  wjtb  them.  But 
during  the  firft  fervot/rs  of  the  formation,  an  agreement  in 
theological  tenets  was  held,  as  well  as  a  union  of  interefts,  to  be 
eflential  to  a  good  correfpondcnce  among  ftates ;  and  though  both 
Francis  and  Henry  flattered  the  German  princes  with  hopes  of  their 
embracing  the  confeDion  of  Aug(burg,  it  was  looked  upon  as  a  bad 
fymptom  of  their  fincerity,  that  they  exercifed  fuch  extreme  rigour 
againft  all  preachers  of  the  reformation  in  their  rcfpeAivc  domiaions  t« 
Henry  carried  the  feint  fo  far,  that,  while  he  thought  himfelf  the 
firft  theologian  in  the  world,  he  yet  invited  over  Melandihon,  Bucer, 
Sturmtus,  Draco,  and  other  German  divines,  that  they  might  confer 
with  him,  and  inftru(ft  him  in  the  foundation  of  their  tenets.  T'hefe 
theologians  were  now  of  great  importance  in  the  world  ;  and  no 
poet  or  philofopher,  even  in  ancient  Greece,  where  Aey  were 
treated  with  moft  re(pe(£l,  had  ever  reached  equal  applaufe  and 
admiration  with  thofe  wretched  compofers  of  metaphyfical  polemics. 
The  German  princes  told  the  king  that  they  could  not  fpare  their 
divines ;  and  as  Henry  had  no  hopes  of  agreeifterU  with  fuch  zealous 
difputants,  and  knew  that  in  Germany  the  followers  of  Luther  would 
not  afibciate  with  the  difclples  of  Z^uinglius,  becaufe,  though  they 
agreed  in  every  thing  elfe,  they  differed  m  fome  minute  particulars 
with  regard  to  the  eucharift,  he  was  the  more  indifferent  on  account 
of  this  refulal.  He  could  alfo  forefee,  that  even  while  the  4eagu^of 
Smalkalde  did  not  ad  in  concert  with  him,  they  would  alwayer  be 
carried  by  their  interefts  to  oppofe  the  qmperor :  and  the  hari'ed 
between  Francis  and  that  monarch  was  fo  inveterate,  that  he  deemed 
himfelf  fore  of  a  fincere  ally  in  one  or  other  of  thefe  potentates.        ' 

During  thefe  negociations,  an  incident  happened  in  England  which 
promifed  a  more  amicable  conclufion  of  thofe  difputes,  and  feemed 
even  to  open  the  way  for  a  reconciliation  between  Henry  and  Charles. 
Queen  Catherine  was  feized  with  a  lingering  illnefs,  which  at  laft 
brought  her  to  her  grave :  (he  died  at  Kimbolton  in  the  county  of 
Huntingdon,  in  the  fiftieth  year  of  her  age.  A  little  before  (he 
expired,  (he  wrote  a  very  tender  letter  to  the  king  j  in  which  (he 
gave  him  the  appellation  of  her  rmft  dear  Lord^-King^  and  Hujband, 
She  told  him,  that  as  the  hour  of  her  death  was  now  approaching, 
Hit  l^d  hold  of  this  laft  of>portunity  to  inculcate  on  him  the  im- 
»  Herbert,  p.  350,  351.  +  Slcidan,  lib.  10. 
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portance  of  his  religious  duty,  aad  the  eompMradv/  emptinds  of  s^i 
human  grandeur  aod  enjoyment :  that  though  his  foqdnefs  towards 
thefe  perifiiable  advantages  had  thrown  her  into  many  iralamities, 
9S  w^i  as  created  to  himlelf  mi^ch  trouble,  {he  yet  forgave  bim  2II 
paft  injuries,  and  hoped  that  his  pardon  would  be  ratified  in  heaven: 
and  that  (he  had  no  other  recfuell  to  make,  than  to  recommend  to 
him  his  daughter,  the  /ole  pledge  oi  their  loves ;  and  to  .crave  his 
prote£tion  fox  her  maids  and  i'eryants.  She  concluded  wiib  tbcte 
yrords,  /  mah  this  voWy  that  mine  eyes'  defir.e  you  above  all  things  *. 
The  king  was  touched  even  to  the  (heading  .of  tears,  by  this  Jifi 
tender  proof  of  Catherine's  afFeftipn ; .  but  queen  Anne  is  faid  to 
have  e^prefledher  joy  for  |hp  death  of  a  riyal  heyopd  what  decencr 
or  humanity  could  permit  f. 

The  emperor  thought  tliat,  as  li\.e  jdQiDife  of  his  aunt  hjad  removed 
all  foundation  of  perfonal  animofity  betweejii  bicn  and  Henry,  it  might 
not  now  be  impoffible  to  detach  him  from  ,tbc  alliance  of  France, 
and  to  renew  his  own  confederacy  with  England,  from  which  be 
had  formerly  reaped  fo  much  Advantage.  He  fen^  Henry  prc^fals 
for  a  return  to  ancient  amity,  upon  thefe  conditions  J  ;  tl>at  be 
ihould  i>e  reconciled  to  the  fee  qF  Rome,  that  he  (hould  a^ft  him  in 
his  war  with  the  Turk,  and  that  he  (hould  take  part  with  him  9gainii 
Francis,  who  now  threatened  the  dutchv  of  Milan.  The  king 
replied,  that  he  was  willing  to  be  on  good'  terms  with  the  emperor, 
iprovided  that  prince  would  acknowledge  that  the  former  breach  ot 
friendftiip  came  entirelv  froijn  himfeif :  as  to  the  conditions  pro|>ofe(!; 
the  proceedings  againft  theJbiQiop  of  Rome  were  fo  juft,  and  i<>  full/ 
ratified  by  the  parliament  of  England,  that  they  could  not  now  be 
Revoked ;  when  Chriftian  princes  (hould  have  fettled  peace  among 
themfelves,  he  woiild  not  fail  to  exert  that  vigour  which  became 
him,  againil  the  enemies  of  the  faith  y  and  after  amity  \irish  the 
emperor  was  once  fuljy  reftored,  he  (hould  then  be  m  a  fitvatioc, 
as  a  cohnmon  friend  both  to  him  and  Francis,  either  to  mediate  as 
agreement '.between  them,  or  to  aflift  the  injured  party.  * 

What  rendered  Henry  more  indifferept  to  the  advances  nigde  by 
the  etnperor  was,  both  his  experience  of  the  ufual  duplicity  ami 
infmcerity  of  that  monarch,  and  the  intelligence  which  he  received 
of  the  prefent  tranfaftioris  in  Europe,  Francis  Sforza,  duke  ot 
Milan,  had  died  without  iflue^  and  the  emperor  maintained  that  the 
dutchy,  being  a  fief  0/  the  empire,  was  devdved  to  him  as  head  d 
the  Germanic  body;  not  to  givp  umbrage,  Ijojyever,  to  the  fhites  of 
'Italy,  he  profe0cd  his  intention  of  bedowing  that  principality  on 
fome  prince  who  (hould  be  oj^np^ious  to  no  party,  and  he  even  made 
offer  of  it  %o  the  duke  of  Angouleme,  third  fqp  of  Francis.  The 
French  ifionarch,'  who  pretended  that  his  owii  right  to  Milan  was 
now  revived  upon  Sforza's  death,   was  contetit  to  fubftttpte  hii 

•  Herbert,  p.  403.  +  Burnet,  vql.  i.  p.  igt.  J  Du  Bellay,  Ijy.  >•  Hrrben. 
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fecond  foQ,  the  duke  of  Orleans,  m  hts'plaee;  and  the  emperor 

Ererended  to  clofe  with  this  propofal.  But  his  fole  intention  in  that 
berai  concei&on  was  to  gain  time,  till  he  Ihould  put  himfelf  in  z 
warlike  pofture,  and  be  able  to  carry  an  ^invafion  into  Francis's 
dominions.  The  ancient  enmit}'  between  thefe  princes  broke  out 
anew  in  bravadoes^  and  in  perfonal  infuits  on  each  other,  ill  becoming 
perfons  of  their  rank,  and  ftill  lefs  iuitable  to  men  of  fuch  nn* 
<}ueftioned  bravery.  Charles  foon  after  invaded  Provence  in  perfon^ 
Vfith  an  army  of  Afty  thoufand  men;  but  met  with  no  fuccefe. 
His  army  perifhed  with  iicknefs,  fatigue,  famine,  and  other  difafters  ; 
and  he  was  obliged  to  r^ife  the  fiege  of  Marfeilles,  and. retire  intQ 
Italy  with  the  broken  remains  of  his  forces.  An  army  of  Im- 
perialifts,  near  thirty  thoufand  ftrong,  which  invaded  France  on  the 
fide  of  the  Netherlands,  and  laid  fiege  to  Peronne,  made  no  greater 
pr6grefs,  but  retired  upon  the  approach  of  a  French  army.  And 
Henry  had  thus  the  fatisfa^^ion  to  find,  both  that  his  ally  Francis 
was  likely  to  fupport  himfelf  without  foreign  affiftance,  and  that  his 
own  tranquillity  was  fully  enfured  by  thefe  violent  wars  and  ahi<« 
mofities  on  the  continent* 

If  any  inquietude  remained  with  the  Englifli  court,  it  was  foleljr 
occaTioned  by  the  flate  of  affairs  in  Scotland*  James,  hearing  of 
the  dangerous  fituation  of  his  ally  Francis,  generoufly  levied  fome 
forces ;  and  embarking  them  on  board  vefieis  which  he  had  hired 
for  that  purpofe,  landed  them  fafely  in  France.  He  even  went 
over  in  perfon;  and  making  hafte  to  join  the  camp  of  the  French 
king,  which  then  lay  in  Provence,  and  to  partake  of  his  danger,  he 
met  that  prince  at  Lyons,  who,  having  repuHed  the  emperor,  was 
now  returning  to  his  capital.  Recommended  by  fo  agreeable  and 
feafonable  an  inftance  of  friendfhip,  the  king  of  Scots  paid  his 
addrefies  to  Magdalen,  daughter  of  the  French  monarch  ;  and  this 
f rince  had  no  other  obieflion  to  the  match  than  what  arofe  from 
the  infirm  flate  of  his  daughter's  health,  which  (eemed  to  threateit 
her  with  an  approaching  end*  But  James  having  gained  the 
;iffedions  of  the  princefs,  and  obtained  her  confent,  the  father 
would  no  longer  oppofe  the  united  defires  of  his  daughter  and  his 
friend:  they  were  accordingly  married,  apd  foon  after  fet  fail  for  . 
Scotland,  where  the  youn^  queen,  as  was  forefeen,  died  in  a  little 
.time  after  her  arrival.  I'rancis,  however,  was  afraid  lef|:  his  ally/ 
Henry,  whom  he  likewife  looked  on  as  his  friend,  and  who  lived 
^ith  him  on  a  more  cordial  footing  than  is  ufual  among  great 

?rinces,  ihould  be  difpleafed  that  this  clofe  confederacy  between 
ranee  and  Scotland  was  concluded  without  his  participation.  He 
therefore  difpatched  Pomeraye  to  London,  in  order  to  apologife  for 
^is  n^eafure;  but  Henry,  with  his  yfual  opennefs  and  freedom, 
exprefled  fu^h  difpleafure,  that  he  refufed  even  to  confer  with  the 
ambaffador;  and  Francis  was  apprebenftve  of  ti  rupture  with  a 
pr'uice  whq  re^ul^tg4  his  n^eafure^  qiqtc  by  humour  and  paffion. 
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than  hj  the  nile$  of  pcditical  prudence.  But  the  king  was  fo 
fettereo  bv  the  oppofition  in  which  he  was  engaged  againft  the 
pope  and  im  emperor,  that  he  purfued  no  farther  this  difguft  againft 
FraRcis  ;  and  in  the  end  every  thing  remained  in  tranquillity^  both 
€>o  the  fide  of  France  and  6f  Scotland. 

The  domeftic  peace  of  England  feemed  to  be  expofed  to  more 
hazard  by  the  violent  innovations  in  religion  ;  and  it  may  be 
Siffirmed,  that  in  this  dangerous  conjundure  nothing  enfured  public 
tranquillity  fo  much  as  the  decifive  authority  acquired  by  the  king, 
and  his  great  afcendant  over  all  his  fubje£b.  Not  only  the  devotion 
paid  to  the  crown  was  profound  during  that  age :  the  perfonal  refped 
infpired  by  Henry  was  confiderable  ;  and  even  the  terrors  with 
which  he  overawed  every  one,  were  not  attended  with  any  confider- 
able  degree  of  hatred.  His  franknefs^  his  fincerity,  his  magnificence, 
bis  generofity,  were  virtues  which  counterbalanced  his  violence, 
cruelty,  and  impetuofity.  And  the  important  rank  which  his 
vigour  more  than  his  addrefi  acquired  him  in  all  foreign  nego- 
ciations  flattered  the  vanity  of  £nglifhmen,  and  made  them  "the 
more  willingly  endure  thofe  domeftic  hardihips  to  which  they  were 
expoied.  The  king,  confcious  of  his  advantages,  was  now  pro* 
ceeding  to  the  moft  dangerous  exercife  of  his  authority  $  and  after 
paving  the  way  for  that  meafure  by  feveral  preparatory  expedients, 
he  W2S  at  laft  determined  to  fupprefs  the  monafteries,  and  to  put 
himfelf  in  pofleffion  of  their  ample  revenues. 

The  gr^t  increafe  of  monafteries,  if  matters  be  confidered  merely 
in  a  pcMitical  light,  will  appear  the  radical  inconvenience  of  the 
CathcJic  religion ;  and  every  other  difadvantage  attending  that  com* 
munion  feems  to  have  an  inleparable  connexion  with  thefe  religious 
tnftitutions.  Papal  ufurpations,  the  tyranny  of  the  inquifition,  the 
multiplicity  of  hdidays ;  all  thefe  fetters  on  liberty  and  indufiry 
were  ultimately  derived  from  the  authority  and  infinuation  of 
monks,  whofe  habitations  being  eftablifhed  every  where,  proved  fo 
many  feminaries  of  fuperftition  and  of  folly.  This  order  of  men 
was  extremely  enraged  againft  Henry ;  and  regarded  the  abolition 
of  the  papal  authority  in  England,  as  the  removal  of  the  fole  pro-* 
teftion  which  tfaey  enjoyed  againft  the  rapacity  of  the  crown  and 
of  the  cdurtiers.  They  were  now  fubjeded  to  ine  king's  vifitation ; 
(he  fuppofed  facrednefs .  of  their  bulls  from  Rome  was  rejedsd; 
the  progrefs  of  the  reformation  abroad,  which  had  every  where  been 
attended  with  the  abolition  of  the  monaftic  orders,  gave  them  reafon 
to  apprehend  the  like  confequences  in  England;  and  though  the  king 
,  ftill  maintained  the  dodrine  of  purgatory,  to  which  moft  of  the 
convents  owed  their  origin  and  fupport,  it  was  forefeen,  that  in  the 
progrefs  of  the  conteft  he  would  every  day  be  led  to  depart  wider 
from  ancient  inftitutions,  and  be  drawn  nearer  the  tenets  of  the 
reformers,  with  whom  his  political  interefts  naturally  induced  him 
to  unite*    Moved  by  thefe  confiderations^  the.  friars  employed  al) 
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their  influence  to  inflame  the  people  againft  the  king^s  government  ^ 
and  Henry,  finding  their  fafety  irreconcilable  with  his  own,  was 
determined  to  feize  the  prefejit  opportunity,  and  utterly  defiroy  his 
declared  enemies. 

Cromwell,  fecretary  of  ftate,  had  been  appointed  vicar-general,  or 
vicegerent ;  a  new  office,  by  which  the  king's  iupremacy,  or  the 
abfolute  uncontrollable  power  afTumed  over  the  church,  was  dele- 
gated to  him.  He  employed  Layton,  London,  Price,  Gage,  Petre, 
Bellafis,  and  others,  as  commiflioners,  who  carried  on  every  where 
a  rigorous  inquiry  with  regard  to  the  condud  and  deportment  of  ail 
the  friars.  During  times  of  fa<S):ion,  efpecially  of  the  religious  kind, 
BO  equity  is  to  be  expe£led  from  adverfaries ;  and  as  it  was  knowa 
that  the  king's  intention  in  this  vifitatioh  was  to  find  a  pretence  for 
abolilhing  monafteries,  we  n>ay  naturally  conclude,  that  the  reports 
of  the  commiflioners  are  very  little  to  be  relied  on.  Friars  were 
encouraged  to  bring  in  informations  againft  their  brethren;  the 
flighteft  evidence  was  credited;  and  even  the  calumnies  fpreal 
abroad  by  the  friends  of  the  reformation  were,  regarded  as  grounds 
of  proof.  Monftrous  diforders  are  theriefore  faid  to  have  been  foucMl 
in  many  <^  the  religious  houfes  :  whole  convents  of  women 
abandoned  to  lewdne^  :  figns  of  abortions  procured,  of  infants 
murdered,  of  unnatural  lufts  between  perfons  of  the  fame  fex.  It  is 
indeed  probable,  that  the  blind  fubmiilion  of  the  people  during  thofe 
ages  would  render  the  friars  and  nuns  more  unguarded,  and  more 
difibiute  than  they  are  in  any  Roman  Catholic  country  at  preient : 
but  ftill  the  reproaches  which  it  is  fafeft  to  credit,  are  fuch  as  point 
at  vices  naturally  conneded  with  the  very  inftitution  of  convents, 
and  with  the  monaftic  life.  The  cruel  and  inveterate  factions  and 
quarrels,  therefore,  which  the  commiffioners  mentioned,  are  very 
credible  among  men,  who  being  confined  together  witliin  the  fame 
walls,  never  can  forget  their  mutual  animoiities,  and  who^  being 
cut  off  from  all  the  moft  endearine  connedlions  of  nature,  are  com* 
monly  curfed  with  hearts  more  felnfli  and  tempers  more  unrelenting 
than  fell  to  the  Ihare  of  other  men.  The  pious  frauds  pradifed  to 
increafethe  devotion  and  liberality  of  the  people,  may  be  regarded  as 
certain,  in  an  order  founded  on  illufions,  lies,  and  fuperf^ition.  The 
fupine  idlenefs  alfo,  and  its  attendant,  profound  ignorance,  with 
which  the  convents  were  reproached,  admit  of  no  queftion ;  and 
though  monks  were  the  true  prefervers  as  well  as  inventors  of 
the  dreaming  and  captious  philofophy  of  the  fchools,  no  manly  or 
elegant  knowledge  could  be  expe£led  among  men  whofe  lives,  con- 
demned to  a  t^ious  uniformity,  and  deprived  of  all  emulation, 
afforded  nothing  toraife  the  mind  or  cultivate  the  genius. 

Some  few  monaftefies,  terrified  with  this  rigorous  inquifitiort 
carried  on  by  Cromwell  and  his  commiffioners,  furrendered  their 
revenues  into  the  king's  hands  ;  and  the  monks  received  fmali 
peofions  as  the  revrard  of  their  obfequioufnefs.    Orders  were  given 
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to  difmifs  fuch  nuns  and  friars  ajs  were  below  four  and  twenty, 
whofe  vows  were  on  that  account  fuppofed  not  to  be  binding*  The 
doors  of  the  convents  were  opened,  even  to  fuch  as  were  above  that 
age  5  and  every  one  recovered  his  liberty  who  dcfired  it.  But  as 
all  thefe  expedients  did  not  fully  anfwer  the  Icing's  purpofe,  he  had 
Tccourfe  to  his  ufual  inftrument  of  power,  the  parliament;  and  in 
order  to  prepare  men  for  the  innovations  projefted,  the  report  of  the 
vifitors  was  publiflied,  and  a  general  horror  was  endf  avourcd  to  be 
excited  in  the  nation  againft  inftitutions  which  to  their  anceftors 
had  been  the  objefts  of  the  moft  profound  veneratron. 

The  king,  though  determin<id  utterly  to  abolifli  the  nfonaf!:c 
orders,  rcfolved  to  proceed  gradually  in  this  great  work ;  and  he 
gave  direftions  to  the  parliament  to  go  no  further  at  prcfent^  than 
to  fupprefs  the  lefler  monafteries,  which  poffeffed  revenues  below 
two  hundred  pounds  a  year*.  Thefe  were  found  to  be  the  nwft 
•orrupted,  as  lying  lefs  under  the  reftraint  of  Ihame,  and  being 
cxpofedto  lefs  fcrutinyt>  audit  was  deemed  fafeft  to  begin  with 
them,  and  thereby  prepare  the  way  for  the  greater  innovations 
projedled.  By  this  act  three  hundred  and  feventy-fix  monafteries 
were  fupprefled,  and  their  revenues,  amoiinting  to  thirty-tv^o  thou- 
fand  pounds  a  year,  were  granted  to  the  king ;  befidcs  their  good^ 
chattels,  and  plate,  computed  at  a  hundred  thoufand  pounds  more  J. 
It  does  not  appear  that  any  oppofition  was  made  to  this  importan: 
law :  fo  abfolute  was  Henry's  authority !  A  court,  called  the  Coun 
of  Augmentation  of  the  King*s  Revenue,  was  ercSed  for  the  nfianage- 
ment  of  thefe  funds.  The  people  naturally  concluded,  from  this 
circumftance,  that  Henry  intended  to  proceed  in  defporling  the 
church  of  her  patrimony^. 

The  aft  formerly  pafled,  empowering  the  king  to  name  thirty-two 
commiffioners  for  framing  a  body  of  canon -law,  was  renewed  ;  but 
the  projeft  was  never  cajried  into  execution.  Henry  thought  ths: 
the  prefent  perplexity  of  that  law  increafed  his  authority,  and  kept 
the  clergy  in  ftill  greater  depcndance. 

Farther  progrete  was  made  in  completing  the  union  of  Wales 
with  Englana :  the  feparate  jurifdi6tions  of  fcvcpal  great  lords  or 
marchers,  as  they  were  called,  which  obftrufted  the  courfe  of  jufticc 
in  Wales,  and  encouraged  robbery  and  pillaging,  were  abolifhed; 
and  the  authority  of  the  king's  courts  was  extended  every  where. 
Some  jurifdiftions  of  a  like  nature  in  England  were  alfo  abolilhed] 
this  feffion. 

The  commons,  fenfible  that  they  had  gained  nothing  by  oppofing 
the  king's  will,  when  he  formerly  endeavoured  to  fecurc  the  profits 

*  97  Hen.  8.  c.  fi8.  f  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  193. 

X  It  is  pretended,  recHollingfhed,  p.  939,  that  ten  thoufand  monks  were  turned  o«: 
on  the  dilTolution  pf  the  Iclfci  monafteries.  If  fo,  moft  of  them  miift  have  hccn 
Mendicants :  for  the  revenue  could  not  have  luppoited  near  tiut  nuaibcr.  T^ 
Mendicants,  no  doubt,  ftill  continued  their  former  pi'ofci&oa* 

J  %7  ika,  8.  «.  a;.  |  ty  Hca,  8.  c.  4. 
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of  wardflitps  and  liveries,  vrcre  now  contented  to  frame  a  law*,  fuciv 
as  he  di£bted  to  them.  It  was  enid^ed,  That  the  poifeffion  of  land 
ihali  be  adjudged  to  be  in  thoie  who.  have  the  ttie  of  it,  not  in  thofo 
to  whom  it  is  transferred  in  truft. 

After  all  thefe  laws  were  pafied^  the  king  diflblved  the  pariiament ; 
a  parliament  memorable  not  only  for  the  great  and  important  inno« 
vations  which  it  introduced^  but  alfo  for  the  long  time  it  had  fitten, 
and  the  frequent  prorogations  which  it  had  undergone*  Henry  had 
found  it  foobfequious  to  his  will  that  he  did  not  chufe,  during  thofe 
religious  ferments,  to  hazard  a  new  eledion  ;  and  he  continued  the 
iame  parliament  above  fix  years ;  a  pra^ice  at  that  tipie  unufual 
in  England. 

The  convocation  which  fat  daring  this  feffion  was  engaged  in  a 
very  important  work,  the  deliberating  on  the  new  tranflation  which 
wzs  projeded  of  the  fcriptures*  I'he  tranflation  given  by  Tifidal,  « 
though  correded  by  himfelf  in  a  new  edition,  was  ftill  complained 
€)f  by  the  clergy  as  inaccurate  and  unfaithful ;  and  it  was  now  pro- 
pofed  to  them  that  they  ihould  themfelves  publifh  a  tranflation^ 
which  would  not  be  liable  to  thofe  objeftions* 

The  friends  of  the  reformation  auerted,  that  hothing  could  be 
more  abfurd  than  to  conceal,  in  an  unknown  tongue,  the  word  of 
God  itfelf,  and  thus  to  counteract  the  will  of  heaven,  which  for  the 
purpofe  of  univerfal  falvation  had  publifhed  that  falutary  doCfa-ine  to 
all  nations :  that  if  this  practice  were  not  very  abfurd,  the  artifice  at 
lead  was  very  grofs,  and  proved  a  confcioufnefs  that  the  elofles  and 
traditions  of  the  clergy  ftood  in  diredt  oppoiition  to  the  original  text 
didated  by  Supreme  Intelligence :  that  it  was  now  necefiary  for  the 
people,  fo  long  abufed  by  interefted  pretenAons,  to  fee  with  their 
own  eyes,  and  to  examine  whether  the  claims  of  the  ecckftafticf; 
were  founded  on  that  charter  which  was  on  all  hands  acknowledged 
to  be  derived  from  heaven :  and  that  as  a  fpirit  of  refearch  and 
curiofity  was  happily  revived,  and  men  were  now  obliged  to  make 
a  choice  among  the  contending  dodrines  of  different  feds,  the 
proper  materials  for  decifron^  and  aboye  all,  the  holy .  fcriptures, 
fhould  be  fet  before  them ;  and  the  revealed  will  of  God,  which  the 
change  of  language  had  fomewhat  obfcured,  be  again  by  their  means, 
revealed  to  mankind.  ^ 

The  favourers  of  the  ancient  religion  maintained,  on  (he  other 
hand,  that  the  pretence  of  making  the  people  fee  with  their  own 
eyes  was  a  mere  cheat,  and  was  itfelf  a  very  grofs  artifice^  by  which 
the  new*  preachers  hoped  to  obtain  the  guidance  of  themy  and  to 
feduce  them  from  thofe  paftors  whom  the  laws,  whom  ancient 
eftablilhmentS)  whom  heaven  itfelf,  had  appointed  for  their  fpiritual 
diredion :  that  the  people  were,  by  their  iffiwi^ce,  their  fiupidity, 
their  neeefiary  avoc&tions,  totally 'unqualified  to  chufe  their  awn 
principles  $  and  it  was  a  mockery  .«to  fetrj«iue>rals  before  the^idf 
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vhick  ihtf  could  notjpoffiUy  make  any  proper  ufe :  duit  even  m  tbo 
aiiairs  of  common  liie^  ana  »n  flieir  temporal  conoeite,  wbtch  lay 
moie  within  the  compaft  of  human  reafon,  the  laws  had  in  a  great 
meafure  deprived  them  of  the  ri^ht  of  private  jiK^ment,  and  had 
happily  far  their  own  and  tba  puUic  intereft,  regtdami  theif  cmdtiA 
^mdbefaavioiir:  dm  tfaoological  queftions  weie  nbced  lar  beyond 
the  ^^berc  of  vulgar  comprebenfion  ^  and  ecclciiaftics  themfdves^ 
Ihoogh  afifted  by  aU  the  advantages  of  education^  ersdition,  and  an 
a^Qoas  fttidy  <if  the  (cience,  could  not  be  fiilly  aflkred  of  ajiift 
deciConr^  except  by  the  promife  made  them  in  (crtpture»  that  God 
froidd  be  ever  ptcfent  witb  his  church,  and  that  the  gates  of  hdl 
fbould  not  prevail  againft  her :  that  die  groft  errors  adopted  by  tbe 
Wifeft  heathens  proved  how  unfit  men  Were  to  grope  their  own  v^y 
through  this  profound  darknefs ;  nor  would  the  firriptuiesi  if  tniflcd 
to  every  ma»'s  jfudgibcnt)  be  aUe  to  remedy ;  on  the  contrary,  they 
would  much  augment,  thofe  firtal  illufions:  that  iacred  writ  itmF 
was  involved  in  fo  muth  obicurity,  gave  rife  to  fo  many  difficulties, 
contained  fo  many  appearing  contradiAions,  that  it  was  tbe  nseft 
dangerous  v^aoon  that  could  be  intrufted  into  the  hands  of  the 
Ignorant  and  giddy  multitikde :  that  the  poetical  ftyle  in  which  a  great 
part  of  it  was  compofed,  at  the  feme  time  ihit  it  occafioned  un<» 
certainty  in  the  fenfe,  by  its  middplied  tropes  and  figures,  was 
Efficient  to  kindle  the  zeal  of  fanaticifm,  and  thereby  throw  civil 
fociety  into  the  niioft  furious  combuftion:  that  a  thou£ind  fi^Ss 
muft  arife,  which  would  pretend  each  of  them  to  derive  its  tenets 
from  the  fcrlpture  i  and  would  be  able,  by  fpecious  arguments,  or 
even  without  fpecious  arguments,  to  feduce  fi%  wooven  and  ignofant 
mechanics  into  a  belief  of  the  moft  monftrous  principles :  and  that 
if  ever  this  difordei",  dangerous  ta  die  magiftrafe  bimfelf,  received  a 
remedy,  it  muft  be  from  the  tacit  acijuiefcenee  of  the  pec^  in  feme 
new  aitthority ;  and  it  was  evidently  better,  without  forther  conteft 
or  bquiry,  to  adhere  peaceably  to  ancient,  and  therefore  the  nioie 
lecure  eftabliihinents. 

Thefe  latter  arguments,  being  more  agreeable  to  ecclertafiiad 
government,  would  probably  haveprevailed  in  the  convotadon,  had 
,  k  not  been  for  the  authority  of  Cfranmer,  Ladmer,  and  fome  mher 
bilhops,  who  wtte  fuppofed  to  fpeak  the  king's  fenfe  of  the  matter. 
A  vote  W9M  pafled  for  publiibtng  a  new  tranfladon  of  the  fcriptures ; 
and  in  diree  years  time  the  work  vras  finiflied  and  printed  at  Paris. 
.  This  uras  deemed  a  great  point  gained  by  the  reformers,  and  a  con* 
fideraUe  advancement  of  their  caufe.  Farther  progrefs  was  foon 
jcameAedi  after  fuch  important  fucceiTes. 

But  uditle  die  retainers  to  the  new  religion  were  exulting  m  their 
proipority,  they  met  with  a  mortification  which  feemed  to  blaft  all 
their  hopes#  Their  patronefs  Arnie  Boleyn  poflcfled  no  longer  the 
Umfaiavour^  and  fooia  afitor  loft  her  life  by  the  rage  of  that  furious 
monarch.  Henry  had  pecfcvcred  in  his  love  to  tl^  lady  during  fix 
ff.  years 
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years  ibat  Jdh  profecution  of  the  divorce  hfled;  and  At  more 
obftacles  he  met  with  to  the  gratification  of  his  paifion,  the  more 
determined  zeal  did  he  exert  in  purfuing  his  puifofe.  £ut  the 
affedion  which  had  fubfifted^and  ftill  increafed  uaider  difficulties^  hc4 
not  long  attained  fecure  poileffion  of  i^  ofayje^  when  it  IsLtig^ifk^ 
from  fatiety  i  and  the  king's  heart  was  jiDparendy  eftrangcd  firoiu 
his  confort.  Anne's  enemies  foon  perceived  tb/e  &tal  chaise ;  and 
they  were  forward  toj  widen  the  bre^,  wben  they  fixund  that  they 
iacurred  no  danger  by  intprpofing  in  thofe  delicate  concern^  She 
bad  been  delivend  ot  a  detd  fivi}  wi  t^nry'seytren)^  fondoc^  for 
male  iffue  being  thus  for  the  fteSufl  difappoioted,  bis  tecnpei^  equally 
violent  and  fuperftitlous, .  m»s  difpofed  to  make  the  iimoceot  mother 
anfwerable  for  the  misfortune*.  But  tbe chief  me^n$  which  Aime'iB 
enemies  employed  to  inflame  the  kiug;aeainft  ber^  was  his  jeatoufy* 
Anne,  though  (be  appears  to  h^ve  oeea  .^^ir^ly  innocent  md 
even  virtuous  m  her  condud,  had  a  certain  ^eQr,  if  not  levity  of 
charader,  wbich  threw  her  off  her  euacd,  and  made  h$r  left  circum- 
ipe&  than  her  fituatioa  required.  Her  education  in  France  rendered 
her  the  more  prone  to  thoUe  freedoms  i  and  tt  was  with  difficulty 
ihe  conformed  herfelf  to  that  StriSt  ceremooiid  pra£Ufed  in  the  court 
of  England.  More  vwi  than  haughtji^  ibe  was  pleafed  to  fee  tbe 
U)fluence  of  her  beauty  on  all  around  her,  and  (be  indulged  herfelf  in 
^  eaify  iamiliaritv  with  perfpns  who  were  formerly  her  equals  and 
who  might  then  nave  pretended  to  her  friendibip  and  good  graces* 
Henry's  dignity  was  offended  with  thefe  popular  manners  j  and 
though  the  lover  had  been  entirely  blinds  the  hufband  poflefl^d  but 
too  quick  difcernment  and  penetration.  Ill  inAruments  infierpofpd, 
and  put  a  malignant  interpretation  on  the  harmleft  liberties  of  the 
queen  :  the  vifcountefe  of  Rocheford,  in  particular^  who  was 
married  to  the  queen's  brother^  but  who  lived  on  bad  Derms  wit;b 
l^r  fifter*in-law,  infmuated  the  moft  cruel  fufpicions  into  the  king'-s 
mind »  and  as  flie  wa$  a  woman  of  profligate  charader,  ihc  paid  no 
regard  either  to  truth  or  humanity  in  thofe  calumnies  which  ibe 
fuggefted.  She  pretended  4hat  her  own  buiband  was  engaged  in  a 
criminal  correfpondence  with  bis  iifter ;  tuid,  not  content  with  this 
imputation^  (be  poifofied  every  adion  of  the  quecn%  and  rcpre- 
fented  each  inftance  of  favour  which  ibe  conferred  on  any  oi>e  as  a 
token  of  affection.  Henry  Norris  groom  of  the  ftole,  Wcfton  and 
Brefeton  gentlemen  of  the  king's  chamber,  together  with  Mark 
Smefton  eroom  of  the  chamber,  were  obferved  to  poffe&  much  of  tfoe 
queer's  niendihtp;  and  they  ferved  her  with  a  zeal  and  attachment 
whidb,  though  chiefly  derived  from  gratitude,  might  not  improbably 
be  ieafoncd  with  fome  mixture  of  tendernefs  for  fo  amiable  a  princefs, 
TI|e  king's  jealoufy  laid  hold  of  the  fligbteft  crcumftance ;  and 
finding  no  particular  objeA  on  which  it  could  fiiften,  it  vented  itfdif 
.^qu^lly  oa  every  one  that  came  within  the  verge  pf  its  fury. 

f  Bumec,  vol.  i.  p.  106. 
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*  Had  Henry's  jealoufy  been  derived  from  love^  though  It  might  on 
a  fudden  have  proceeded  to  the  nioft  violent  extremities,  it  would 
have  been  fiibjed  to  many  rcmorfes  and  contrarieties  ;  and  might  at 
laft  have  fervcd  only  to  augment  that  affeftion  on  which  it  was 
ftunded.  But  it  way  a  more  ftern  jealoufy,  fpftprcd  entirely  by 
pride  ;  hjs  love  was  transferred  to  another  object.  Jane^  daughter 
of  firjohfi  Seymour,  and  maid  of  honour  ro  the  queen,  a  young 
lady  of  fingular  beauty  and  merit,  had  obtained  an  entire  afcendant 
over  him  ;•  and  he  was  determined  to  facrifice  cyery  thing  to  the 
gratification  of  this  new  zppetnt.  *  UnWce  to  moft  monarcns,  who 
judge  lightly  of  the  crime  of  jgaHaVitry,  and  who  deem  the  young 
damfels  of  their  court  rather  honoured'  than  difgraced  by  their 
paflion,  he  feldbm  thought  of  any  other  attachment  than  that  of 
marriage;  and  in  order  to  aetain  this  end^  he  underwent  more 
cjifitcuhies,  and  committed  greater  crimps,  thai>  thofe  Vfhldn  he 
ifought  to  avoid  by  farming  that  legal  cpnneftipn.  -|\nd  having 
thus  entertained  the  defign  of  raifing  his  new  miftreft  to  l\is  bed  and 
thronfej  he  more  willingly-hearkened  to  every  fiiggeftion  which  tjircw 
any  imputation  pfgi/il^w  the  unfortynate  Anne  Boleyn. 

The  king's  jealoufy  firft  appeared  openly  in  a  tilting  at  Grcen^icb^ 
where  the  queen  happened  to  drop  her  handkerchief:  an  incident 
probablv  cafual,  but  interpreted  by  him  as  rfn  inftance  ot  gallantry  to 
fome  or  her  paramours*..  He  immediately  retired  from  the  place; 
fent  orders  to  confine  her  to  her  chamber ;  arreftedNorris,  Breretonl' 
Wefton,  and  Smeton,  together  with  her  brother  Rocbeford;  and 
threw  them  into  prifon.  The  queen,  aftpnimed  at  thefe  inftinces 
of  his  fury,  thought  that  he  meant  only  to  try  her ;  bpt  finding  hrm 
m  earncft,  (he  refleflcd  on  his  obftinate  unrelenting  fpirif,  and  flic 
prepared  hcrfelf  for  that  melancholy  doonl  yirhich  was  awaitipg  her. 
Next  day  ftie  was  fent  to  the  Tower;  and  on  h^r  w^y  tWthh-  (he 
was^  informed  of  her  fuppofcd  offences,  of  Which  (he  had  hitherto 
been  ignorant :  (he  made  eameft  proteftatioits  of  her  innocence ; 
and  when  (he  entered  the  priibn  (he  fell  on  her  kne^s,  and  prayed 
God  fo  to  help  her,  as  Ihc  was  not  guilty  of  die  crime  imputed  to 
her.  Her  furprife  and  copfufion  threw  her  into  hyfterical  diforders ; 
and  in  that  fituatioh  (he  th6ua;ht  that  thebeft  proof  of  her  innocence 
Vas  to  make  an  entire  confefnoii,  and  (he  revealed  fome  indifcretions 
arid  levities  which  her  (implicity  l^ad  equally  betrayed  her  to  commit 
and  to  avow* '  She  owned  that  (he  had  onte  rallied  Norris  on  his 
delaying  his  marriage,  and  had  told  him  that  he  probably  expedbed 
her-when  (he  (houliibe  a*  widow:  (he  had  reproved  \Vc(ton,  (he 
(aid,  for  his  zScdtidn  to  a  kinfwoman  of  hpr'sjand  his  indifference 
towards  his  wife?  but  he  told  her  that  (he  had  mtlhkcn  the  objcft 
of  his  affeftion,  for"  it  was  herfclfj'  upon  which  the  defied  him  f. 
She  affirmed  that  Smeton  had  never  been  in  Ker  chamber  but  twice, 
when  he  j;>layed  on  the  harpficbord  :  but  (he  acknowledged  that  he 
♦  Burnet,  vol,  ii'p.  i^.  +  Strypc,  vol,  i.  p.  %Zi,    ' 
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had  once  had  the  boldnefs  to  tell  her,  that  a  look  fufficcd  him.  The 
king,  inftead  of  being  fat isfied  with  the  candour  and  flncerity  of  her 
confeffion,  regarded  thefe  indifcretions  only  as  preludes  to  greater 
and  more  criminal  intimacies. 

Of  all  thofe  multitudes  whom  the  beneficence  of  the  queen's 
temper  had  obliged  during  her  profperous  fortune,  no  one  durft 
interpofe  between  her  and  the  king's  fury ;  and  the  perfon  whofc 
advancement  every  breath  had  favoured,  and  every  countenance 
had  fmiled  upon,  was  now  left  ne^leded  and  abandoned.  Even  her 
yncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  preferrmg  the  connexions  of  p^rty  to  the 
ties  of  blood,  was  become  her  moft.  dangerous  enemy  i  and  all  the 
retainers  to  the  Catholic  religion  hoped  that  her  death  would  tprnfiinate 
the  king's  quarrel  with  Rome,  and  leave  him  again  to  bis  natural 
and  early  bent,  which  had  inclined  him  to  maintain  the  moft  intimate 
union  with  the  apoftolic  fee«  Cranmer  alone,  of  all  the  queer's 
adherents,  ftill  retained  his  friendfhip  for  her ;  and,  as  far  4s  (he 
king's  impetuofity  permitted  him,  he  endeavoured  to  moderate  Ap 
violent  prejudices  entertained  againft  her. 

The  queen  herfelf  wrote  Henry  a  letter  from  the  Tower,  full  of 
the  moft  tender  expoftulations,  and  of  the  warmcft  proteftations  of 
innocence.  This  letter  had  no  influence  on  the  unrelenting  min4 
of  Heiiry,  who  was  determined  to  pave  the  way  for  his  ne>y 
marriage  by  the  death  of  Anne  Boleyn.  Norris,  Wefton,  Brereton, 
and  Smetoh^  were  tried  ;  but  no  legal  evidence  was  produced  againft 
them.  The  chief  proof  of  their  guilt  confifted  in  a  hearfay  froni 
one  lady  WingfieLj,  who  wgs  dead.  Smeton  was  prevailed  on,  by 
the  vain  hopes  of  jife^  to  confefs  a  cfipninal  correfpondence  with  the 
queen*;  but  eycn  her  enemies  expcfied  Jitjle  advantage  from  this 
confefEdn  ;  jfor  they  never  dared  to  confront  him  with  her ;  and  he 
was  immediately  executed;  as  were  alfo  Brerefon  apd  Wefton* 
Korris  had  l^een  much  in  die  king's  fayoi^r ;  and  an  pfFer  of  life  was 
made  him,  if  he  would  confefs  his  crime,  a^id  accufe  the  queen.; 
but  he  generoufly  reiefled  the  proppf^ ;  and  faid,  that  ip  hjs  con- 
fcience  he  bellcyed  her  entirely  guiljlefs:  but  for  his  part  he  could 
accufe  her  of  nothing,  and  he  would  rather  die  a  (houfand  deaths 
than  calumniate  an  innocent  perfon. 

The  queen  and  her  hrother  were  tried  by  a  jury  of  peers,  condfting 
of  the  duke  of  Suftblk,  the  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  ear)  of  Arunde^ 
;ind  twenty-thrce  more:  their  uncle  the  duke  of  Norfolk  prcfided  as 
high  fteward.  Upon  what  proof  or  pretence  the  crime  of  inceft 
was  imputed  to  them  is  if nknown ;  the  chief  evidence  it  is  faid, 
amounted  to  no  more  than  that  Rochefprd  h^  been  feen  to  lean  oa 
her  bed  before  fome  company.  Part  of  fhe  qharge  againft  her  was, 
that  fhe  had  affirmed  to  her  minions  that  the  king  never  had  her 
heart ;  '^nd  had  faid  to  each  of  them  apart,  that  (he  loved  him  better 
chs^  any  perfon  whatfoever :  which  was  to  the  /lander  of  the  ijfu^ 

*  Burnet,  vol,  i.  p.  262. 
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hfg^Uin  Iftwanibe  king  and  her.  £7  this  ftrained  interpretation 
Iber  ffuirt  was  brought  under  the  ftatute  of  the  25th  of  this  reign  ; 
in  which  it  was  decided  criminal  to  throw  any  flander  upon  the 
king^  queen,  or  their  iiluc.  Such  palpable  abAirdtties  were  ^t  that 
time  admitted.;  and  they  were  regarded  by  the  peers  of  Englasid  as 
|t  fufficient  reafon  for  iacriiicing  an  innocent  queen  to  the  cmeky  of 
their  tyrant.  Though  unaffifted  by  counfel,  (he  defended  hmcif 
with  prefence  of  mind  }  and  the  fpe^lators  could  not  forbear  pro- 
nouncing her  entirely  innocent.  Judgment,  however,  was  gken  by 
ihe  court,  both  againft  the  queen  and  lord  Rocheford ;  and  .kor 
yerdid  contained,  that  fbe  fliould  be  burned  or  beheaded  at  the  king's 
pleafure.  When  this  dreadful  fentence  was  pronounced  fbe  was 
not  terrified,  but  lifting  up  her  hands  to  heaven  (aid,  ^  O  Father} 
O  Creator  I  thou  who  art  the  wav,  the  truth,  and  the  liie,  thoii 
knoweft  that  Lhave  not  deferved  this  fiue/'  And  then  turning  to 
the  judges,  made  the  moft  pathetic  declarations  of  her  iniKxrencc. 
^  Henry,  not  (atisfied  with  this  cruel  vengeance,  was  refelved 
entirely  to  annul  his  marriage  with  Anne  Boleyn,  and  to  declare' her 
ifTue  illegitimate:  he  recalled  to  his  memory,  that  a  little  sifter  ber 
fppearance  in  the  Englifh  court  fome  attachment  bad  been  ac-*- 
knowledgefl  between  her  and  the  earl  of  Northumberland,  tbcfi  lord 
Piercy;  and  he  now  queftioned  that  nobleman  with  regard  to  tbofe 
engagements.  Northumberland  took  an  oatb  before  the  two  arch* 
bifnops,  that  no  contra6l  or  promife  of  marriage  had  ever.piifled 
between  them :  he  received  the  facrament  upon  it,  before  the  4uke 
pf  Norfolk  and  others  of  the  privy  council ;  and  this  (blennaft  he 
accompanied  with  the  moft  folemn  proteftations  of  veracity*.  The 
queen,  however,  was  ihaken  by  menaces  of  executing  the  fenlencc 
againft  her  in  its  greateft  rigour,  and  was  prevailed  on  to  coafefsi 
in  court  (bme  lawful  impediment  to  her  marriage  with  the  king  \^ 
The  afflided.  primate,  who  fat  as  judj^e,  thought  himielf  oblifi^ed  by 
-  this  confeffion  to  pronounce  the  marriage  null  and  invalid.  Henry, 
}n  the  tranfports  of  his  fury,  did  npt  perceive  that  bis  proceedings 
were  totally  inconfiftent,  and  that  if  her  marriage  were  from  the 
beginning  invalid,  ihe  could  not  poffibly  be  guilty  of  adidtery. 

The  queen  now  prepared  for  fu^ering  the  death  to  which  fliejra$ 
fentenced*  ^hc  fent  her  h|l  meflage  to  the  kin^,  and  acknowledged 
the  obligations  which  file  owed  him,  in  thus  ufiiformly  continuing 
his  endeavours  for  her  advancement :  from  a  jprivate. gentlewoman, 
^  (aid,  he  h^d  flrft  made  her  a  ma^chionels,  then  a  qi«sen,  anj 
now,  finpe  he  could  raife  her  no  higher,  in  this  world,  he  was 
fending  her  to  \>e  a  faint  jn  ))eaven.  $he  then  renewed  the.pro^ 
teftations  of  her  iiipocence,  and  recommended  her  danghter  to  his 
care.  Before  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  and  all  who  aj^roacbed 
lier,  (he  made  the  like  declarations ;  and  continued  to  ^have  hnfelf 
^ith  her  ufual  ferenity,  and  even  with  cheerfulnefs.    ^^  The  cxe« 

•  Hcrlwrt^  p.  384.  t  HcyUn,  p,  9^ 
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cutioner^*'  (he  laid  to  the  licutienant,  *^  is^  I  bear,  ^ert  expert ;  and 
ffly  neck  is  verv  (lender :"  upon  which  file  gra^d  it  lo  her  hand^' 
aiid  fmiled*  When  brought,  however,  to  tlw  (orfFold,  ffle  foftened 
her  tone  alitde  with  regard  to  her  proteftations  lof  innocence*  Sh'tf 
probably  refleded  that  die  ohftinacy  of  queen  Catherine,  and  hef 
oppoficion  to  the  king's  will,  had  much  alienated  hiffi  from  the'  lady 
Mary:  her  own  niaternal  concern,  therefore,  for  Elizabeth,  pre-* 
vailed  in  thefe  laft  moments  over  that  indignation  which  the  ufijtift 
feiitenpe  by  which  (he  fuiiered  naturally  excited  ii^  her*  She  iaid 
that  file  was  come  to  die,  as  flte  was  fentenced  by  the  law:  (htf 
would  accttfe  none,  nor  fay  any  thing  of  the  ground  upon  which  flie 
was  judged.  She  prayed  heartily  for  the  king ;  csdled  him  a  moft 
merciAdimd  gentle. prince;  and  acknowledged  that  he  had  always 
been  to  her  a  good  and  gracious  fovereign  ;  and  if  any  one  fhould 
think  proper  to  canvafs  her  cauTe,  (he  defired  him  to  judge  the  beft*^ 
She  was  beheaded  by  the  execntioaer  of  Calais,  who  was  fent  for  as 
more  expert  than  any  in  England.  Her  body  was  negligently  throwtt 
into  a  common  cheft  of  elm^tree,  made  to  hold  arrows  $  and  was 
buried  in  the  Tower. 

The  innocence  of  this  unfortunate  queen  cannot  reafonably  be 
called  in  queftion«.  Henry  himfel^  in  the  violence  of  h\i  rage^ 
knew  not  whom  to  accuie  as  her  lover ;  and  though  he  imputed 
guilt  to  her  brother,  and  four  perfons  more,  he  was  able  to  bring 
proof  againft  none  of  them.  The  whole  tenour  of  her  condudf 
(oihids  Us  to  afcribe  to  her  an  abandoned  charaAer,  fuch  as  is  implied 
in  the  kira's  accqfation :  had  fhe  been  fo  loft  to  all  prudence  and 
fenfe  of  uame,  flie  muft  have  expofed  herfelf  to  detcdion,  and 
aflbrdedher  enemies  fome  evidence  againft  her.  But  the  king  made 
the  moft  eftedual  apology  for  her,  by  marrying  Jane  Seymour  the 
▼ery  day  after  her  execuuon  f.  His  impatience  to  gratify  this  new 
paffion  caufed  him  to  forget  all  regard  to  decency ;  and  his  cruel 
heart  was  not  foftened  a  moment  by  the  bloody  cataftrophe  of  a 
peribn  who  had  fo  long  been  the  objed  of  his  moft  tender  affec* 
tions. 

The  hdy  Mary  thou^t  the  death  of  her  ftep*m<>ther  a  proper 
opportunitv  for  nftoncilmg  herfelf  to  the  king,  who,  befides  other 
caufiss  of  mguft,  had  been  offended  with  her  on  account  of  the  pait 
which  flie  had  taken  in  her  mother's  quarrel.  Her  advances  were 
not  at  firft  received ;  and  Henry  cxzStcd  from  her  fome  farther  proofs 
of  fubmiffion  and  obedience :  he  required  this  young  princefs,  then' 
about  twenty  years  of  age,  to  adopt  his  theological  tenets ;  to  ac-' 
knowledge  his  fupremacy ;  to  renounce  the  pope  ;  and  to  own  hei- 
mother's^  marriage  to  be  unlawfoi  and  inceftoous.  Thefe  points^ 
were  of  hard  dig^ion  with  the  prince(s ;  but  after  fome  delays,  and 
even  refiifals,  (he  was  at  laft  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  to  h^r 
fiuh^r^,  containing  her  aifent  to  the  articles  required  of  her :  upon' 

*  Baroet,  voL  i.  p.  C05.  f  Ihid.  p.  zoj,  ^  U>Ml«,^4ryQc,  vol  L  .p.  z^.  « 
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which  flie  wts  received  into  favour.  But  notwithftanding  the  return 
of  the  kine*s  afie^ion  to  the  iflue  of  his  firft  mdrriage,  he  diveftcd 
not  himfelf  of  kindnefs  towards  the  lady  tlizabeth  ;  and  the  new 
queen^  who  was  bleft  with  a  fingukr  fweetnefs  of  difpofition, 
difcovered  ftrong  proofs  of  attachment  towards  her. 

The  trial  and  convidion  of  queen  Anne,  and  the  fubfequent 
events,  made  it  neceflary  for  the  king  to  fummon  a  new  parliament ; 
and  he,  here,  in  hisfpeech,  made  a  merit  to  hispeo|de,  that,  notwich* 
ftanding  the  misfortunes  attending  his  two  former  marriages,  he  had 
been  induced  for  their  good  to  venture  on  a  third.  Ihe  ipeaker 
received  this  profeffion  with  fuitable  gratitude;  and, he  took  thence 
occafion  to  praife  the  king  for  his  wonderful  gifts  of  grace  and 
nature :  he  compared  him,  for  juftice  and  prudence,  to  Solomon ; 
for  ftrength  and  fortitude,  to  Sampfon ;  and  for  beauty  and  come- 
linefs,  to  Abfalom.  The  king  verv  humbly  replied,  by  the  nnnith 
•cf  the  chancellor,  that  he  di&vowed  thefe  praifes ;  (ince,  if  he  were 
really  pofleffed  of  fuch  endowments,  they  were  the  gift  of  Almighty 
God  only«  Henry  found  that  the  parliament  vms  no  lefs  fubmiffive 
in  deeds  than  complaifant  in  their  expreflions,  and  that  th^  would 
go  the  fame  leneths  as  the  former  in  gratifying  ev^n  his  mofi  lawlefs 
paffiotts*  His  divorce  from  Anne  Boleyn  was  ratified  * ;  that  queen 
and  all  her  accomplices  were  attainted ;  the  iiliie  of  both  his  fonner 
marriages  were  declared  illegitimate,  and  it  was  even  made  treafbn 
to  aiTert  the  legitimacy  of  either  of  them ;  to  throw  any  flander 
upon  the  prefent  king,  queen,  or  their  ifTue,  was  fubjeded  to  the 
fame  penalty ;  the  crown  was  fettled  on  the  king's  ifl'ue  by  Jane 
Seymour,  or  any  fubfequent  wife ;  and  in  cafe  he  ihould  die  without 
children,  he  was  empowered,  by  his  will  or  letters  patent,  to  difpofe 
of  the  crown :  an  enormous  authority,  efp^cially  when  entrufted  to 
a  prince  fo  violent  and  capricious  in  his  humour.  Whoever^  being 
required,  refufed  to  anfwer  upon  oath  to  any  article  of  this  2i£t  of 
iettlement,  was  declared  to  be  guilty  of  treason ;  and  by  this  dauic 
a  fpecies  of  political  inquifttion  was  eilabliQied  in  the  kingdom,  as 
well  as  the  accufations  of  treafon  multiplied  to  an  unreasonable 
degree*  The  king  was  alfo  empowered  to  confer  on  any  one,  by 
his  will  or  letters  patent,  any  caftles,  honours,  liberties,  or  franchii<rs ; 
words  which  might  have  been  extended  to  the  difmembcring  of  the 
kingdom,  by  the  ere6lion  of  principalities  and  independent  jurif- 
di£Hons.  It  was  alfo,  by  another  ad,  made  treafon  to  marry, 
without  the  king's  confent,  any  princefs  related  in  the  firfb  degree 
to  the  crown.  This  a6l  vras  occafioned  by  the  difoovery  of  a 
defign  formed  by  Thomas  Howard,  brother  of  the  duke  of  Norfolk, 
to  eipgufe  the  lady  Margaret  Douglas,  niece  to  the  king,  by  bis 
ftfter  the  queen  of  Scots  and  the  earl  of  Angus.     Howard,  as  wd) 

*  *  The  parliameitt,  in  annulling  the  king's  marriage  with  Anne  Rolcyni  give*  this  as 
a  reafon,  **  For  that  his  highncfs  had  chofen  to  wife  the  exixlknt  and  vin,uoiv  ^y  Jane, 
who  tor  her  convenient  years,  excellent  beauty,  and  purcncfs  of  fleihand  bioodj  vould 
l^e  apt,  God  wtUiii|,  tm  coM^ivc  iifue  by  bis  highnef^.''' 
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^s  the.  3rcHing  lady,  was  committed  to  ihe  Tower.  SKe  recovered 
her  liTCrty  foon  after;  but  he  died  in  confinement.  An  ad  of 
attainder  pafled  agaihft  him  this  fef&oii  of  parliament. 

Another  acceffion  was  Hlcewife  gained  to  the  authority  of  tHe 
crown :  the  king,  or  any  of  his  iuccellbrs,  tvas  empowered  to  repeal 
or  aiinul,  by  letters  patent^  whatever  a<^  df  parliament  had  teen 
paffcd  before  he  was  four  and  twenty  years  of  sige..  Whoever 
maintained  the  atithoirity  of  the  bifhop  of  Kome,  by  word  or  writ^  or 
chdeaVOured  in  any  manner  to  reftore  it  in  England^  was  fitt^^^d 
to  the  penalty  bt  a  premunire  l  that  is,  his  gckxis  were  forfeited, 
and  he  was  put  oiit  of  the  protedion  of  law.  And  any  perfon  who 
poflefled  kriy  office  ecblefiaftical  or  civil,'  or  received  any  grant  or 
charter  from  the  crown,  arid  yet  refufed  to  renounce  the  pope  by  oath, 
y^s  declared  to  be  |;^ilty  of  treafon.  The  renurieiation  preicrib^ 
riins  in  the  ftyle  df  So  help  me  God^  all  faints^  and  the  holy  evangelijls'^. 
The  pope,  hearing  of  Anne  Boleyn's  difgrace  and  death,  had  hoped 
that  the  door  was  opened  to  a  recdticiliation,  and  had  been  making 
fome  advances  to  Henry:  biit  this  was  the  reception  He  met  widi» 
Hen^  was  now  become  indifferent  with  regard  to  papal  cenfures  ; 
aiid  finding  a  great  inc^eafe  of  authority,  as  well  as  of  revenue,  to 
accrue  from  His  quarrel  with  Rome,  he  i^zs  deterniined  to  perfevere 
in  his  p^ent  meafures.  This  parliament  alfo^  tvcA  more  than  any 
fbregoihg,  convinced  him  how  much  he  Commanded  the  refpe6t  of 
hisftibjeSs,  and  what  confidence  he  might  fcpoft  in  them.  Though 
the  eledions  Had  oeeii  made  on  a  fiidden,  without  any  preparation  . 
or  intrigue,  the  members  difcovered  an  unlimited  attachment  to  hia 
perfon  iind  government  f* 

The  extreme  complaifance  of  the  cfonvocation,  which  fat  at  the 
fame  time  with  the  parliament,  Encouraged  him  in  his  refolution  of 
breaking  entirely  with  the  court  of  Rome.  There  was  fecrctly  a 
great  divifibn  of  fentiments  in  the  minds  of  this  afTembly ;  and  as' the 
zeal  of  the  reformers  had  been  augmented  by  fome  late  fuccelTes,  the 
relentment  of  the  Catholics  was  no  lefs  excitisd  by  their  fears  and 
lofles :  but  the  authority  of  the  king  kept  every  one  fubmifSve  and 
lilent ;  and  the  new  aiTumed  prerogative,  the  fiipremacy,  with  whofo 
limits  no  one  was  fully  acquainted^  rdftrained  even  the  moft  furious 
movements  of  theological  rancour.  Cromwell  prefided  as  vicar* 
general ;  and  though  the  Catholic  party  expe£ted  that,  on  the  fall  of 
queen  Anne,  his  authority  would  receive  a  great  ihock,  they  were 
furprifed  to  find  him  flill  maintain  the  fame  credit  as  before.  With 
the  vicar-general  concurred  Cranmer  the  primate,  Latimer  bifhop 
of  Wbrcelter,  Shaxton  of  Salifbury,  Hilfey  of  Rochefter,  Fox 
of  Hereford,  Barlow  of  St.  David's.  The  oppofite  fa£Hon  wal- 
headed  by  Lee  archbUhop  of  York,  Stokefley  biihop  of  London, 
Tonflal  of  Durham,  Gardiner  of  Winchefter,  Longland  of  Lincoln, 
Sherborne  of  Chfchefter,  Nix  of  Norwich,  and  fcitc  of  Carlillc, 

*  28  Hen.  8,  c.  10.        '   f  i3uruct,  vol.  i*  p.  8ia« 
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The  former  party,  by  their  oppofition  to  the  pope,  feconded  the 
king's  ambition  and  love  of  power:  the  latter  party,  by  maintaining 

'  the  ancient  theological  tenets,  were  (nore  conformable  to  his  tpe- 
culative  principles:  and  both  of  them  bad  alternately  the  advantage 
of  gaining  on  hi$  humour,  by  which  he  was  more  governed  than  by 
either  of  thefe  motives, 

The  church  in  general  was  averfe  to  the  reformation ;  and  the 
lower  houfe  of  convocation  framed  a  lift  of  opinions,  in  the  whole 
fixty-feven,  which  they  pronounced  erroneous,  and  which  was  a 
colledlion  of  principles,  fome  held  by  the  ancient  Lollards,  others 
by  the  modern  Proteftants,  or  Gofpellers,  as  they  were  fometimes 
called.  Thefe  opinions  they  fent  to  the  upper  houfe  ta  her  cenfured ; 
but  In  the  preamble  of  their  reprefcntation,  they  difcovered  the 
lervile  fpirit  by  which  they  were  governed.  They  faid,  "  that  they 
intended  not  to  do  or  fpeak  any  thing  which  might  be  unpleafant  to 

.  the  king,  whom  they  acknowledge  their  fupreme  head,  and  whofe 
command?  they  were  refolved  to  obey  ;  renouncing  the  pope's 
ufurped  authority^  with  all  his  laws  and  inventions,  now  extinguifhed 

*  and  aboliflied ;  and  addifting  themfelves  to  Almighty  God  ajid  his 
laws,  and  unto  the  king  and  the  laws  made  within  this  kingdom  •." 

The  convocation  came  at  laft,  after  fome  debate,  to  decide 
articles  oi  faith  -;  and  their  tenets  were  of  as  motley  a  kind  as  the 
affembly  itfelf,  or  rather  as  the  king's  fyftem  of  theology,  by  which 
they  were  refolved  entirely  to  fquare  their  principles.  They  deter- 
mined the  ftandard  of  faith  to  confift  in  the  fcriptures  and  the  three 
creeds,  the  Apoftolic,  Nicene,  and  Athanafian  ;  and  this  article  was 
a  fignal  viftory  to  the  reformers :  auricular  confeflion  and  penance 
were  admitted,  a  doftrine  agreeable  to  the  Catholics  :  no  mention 

'  "^as  made  of  marriage,  e:<ctreme  unftion,  confirmation,  or  holy 
orders,  as  facramentsj  and  in  this  omiflion  the  influence  of  the 
Proteftants  appeared ;  the  real  prefence  was  afl'erted,  conformably 
to  the  ancient  dodtrifte :  the  terms  of  acceptance  were  eftablifhed 
to  be  the  merits  of  Chrift,  and  tht  mercy  and  good  pleafare  of  God, 
fuitably  to  the  new  principles. 

So  far  the  two  fedts  feem  to  have  mide  a  fair  partition,  by  alter- 
nately (baring  the  feveral  claufes.  In  framing  the  fubfequent  ar- 
ticles, each  of  them  feems  to  have  thrown  in  rts  ingredient.  The 
Catholics  prevailed  in  aflerting,  that  the  ufe  of  images  was  warranted 
by  fcripture ;  the  Proteftants^  in  warning  the  people  againft  idolatry, 
and  the  abute  of  thefe  fenfible  reprefentations.  The  ancient  faith 
Was  adopted  in  maintaining  the  expedience  of  praying  to  (aims; 
the  late  iarlovations  in  rejecting  the  peculiar  patronage  of  faints  to 
any  trade,  profefSofi,  or  courfe  of  adion.  The  former  rites  of 
Worfhipi  the  ufe  of  hoJv  watef,  and  the  ceremonies  praQifcd  on 
Alh-Wednefday,  Palm- Sunday,  Good-Friday,  and  other  feftivals, 
were  ftill  maintained  5  but  the  new  refinements,  which  made  light 

*  ColHcri  ?al.  ti\  p.  119. 
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of  ^hefe  inflitations,  were  alfo  adopted,  by  the  convocation'is  denyhig 
that  they  had  any  immediate  power  of  remitting  fin,  and  by  its   - 
^flerting  that  their  fole  merit  confifted  in  promoting  pious  and 
devout  difpofitions  in  the  mind.  « 

But  the  article,  with  regard  to  purgatory,  contains  the  moft  corious  ■ 
jargon^  ambiguity,  and  hefitation,.arifing  from  the  mixture  of  oppofite^ 
tenets.     It  was  ta  this  purpofe  j  "  Since,  according  to  due  ofdter  of> . 
charity,  and  the  Book  of  Maccabees,  and  divers  ancient  authortji' 
it  is  a  yftiy  good  and  charitable  deed  to  pray  for  fouls  departed  ;  •: 
and  fincefuch  a  pradice  has  been  maintained  in  the  church  from* 
the  beginnings  all  bifhops  and  teachers  (hould  inftru6l  the peqale 
net  to  be  grieved  for  the  continuance  of  the  fame.     But  fince  the  * 
place  where  departed  fouls  are  retained,  before  they  reach  paradiie, ' 
as  well  as  the  nature  of  their  pains,  is  left  uncertain  by  fcripture  ;  • 
all  fuch  queftions  are  to  he  fubmitted  to  God,  to  whofe  mercy  it  is  » 
meet  and  convenient  to  commend  the  deceafed,-  trufting  that  he 
acceptcth  our  prayers  for  them*." 

Thefe  articles,  when  framed  by  the  convocation,  and  coirefted  ' 
by  the  king^  were  fubfcribed  by  every  menftber  of  that  aflemMys* 
while,  perhaps,  neither  there  nor  throughout  the  whole  kingdom,, ' 
could  one  man  be  found,  except  Henry  himfelf,  who  had  adopted 
precifely  thefe  vtvy  doflrines  and  opinions.     For,  though  there  be  ^ 
DOt  any  contradidion  in  the  tenets  above  mentioned,  It  had  happened  ' 
ih  England,  as  in  aU  countries  where  factious  divifions  have  place  (' 
a  certain  creed  was  embraced  by  each  party;  few  neuters  wereta 
be  found  $    arid  thefe  confifted   only  of  fpeculative  or  whimfidal 
people,  of  whom  two  perfons  could  fearcely  be  brought  to  an  agreei  > 
raent  in  the  fame  dogmas.     The  Proteftants  all  of  them  carried) 
tbeif  oppofitioD  ^to  Rome  farther  than  thofe  articles :  none  of  the.. 
Catholics  went  fo  far :  and  the  king,  by  being  able  to  retain  the 
nation  in  fuch  a  di^icate  medium,  difplayed  the  iitmoft  power  of  air. 
imperious  defpotifm,  of  which  any  hiftory  furniflies  ah/cxample«- 
To  change  the  religion  of  a  country,  even  when  feconded  by  a* 
party,  is  one  of  the  mbft  perilous  enterprifes  which  any  ibvercign. 
can  attempt,  and  often  proves  the  moft  deftru£Hve  to  ropl  authority. 
But  Henry  was  able  to  fet  the  political  machine  in  that  furioi^s 
movement,  and  yet  regulate  and  even  ftop  its  career :  he  could  (ay 
to  it.  Thus  far  ihalt  thou  go,  and  no  farther :  and  he  made  every  vooe 
of  his  parliament  and  convocation  fubfervient,  not  only  to  his  interefts 
and  ps^ons,  but  even  to  his  greateft  caprices  5  nay,  to  his  moft 
cefin^  and  moft  .fcbolaftic  fubtilties. 

The  boncurrence  of  thefe  two  national  ai&mblies  ferved,  no 
doubt^  to  increafe  the  king's  power  over  the  people,  and  railed  hini 
to  an  authority  mojre  abfolute  than  any  prince  in  a  fimple  monarchy; 
even  by  means  of  militarv  force  is  ever  able  to  attain.  But  theror 
a^e  certain  bounds  beyond  which  the  moft  flavifh  fubmiffion  cannot 
f  C^llieri  vol.  ii.  p.  laai  9k,  feq.    Fuller.    Bumct,.vaU  i.  P.  ai^< 
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beextendej*  AH  tl(e  late,  innovations)  particularly  th«  difiblHtion 
of  the  fmall^r  monaileries,  zrA  the  imminent  danger  to' which  all 
tbrreft  we|:e  e^cpofed,  had  bred  difcontent  among  tl^e  people,  an^  had 
difpoied  them  to  revolt.  The  expelled  monks,  wandering  aboiit  the 
co^iltry^  excited  both  the  piety  and  compaffion  of  me(\ }  and  as  die 
ancient  religion  tia;olc  liold  of  the  populace  b;  powerful  motives 
felted  to  vu%ar  capacity,  it  wa^  able,  now  that  it  was  brought  intq 
apparent  hazard,  to  raife  the  ftrongeft  zeal  in  its  favour*.  Difco^ 
tents  had  even  readied  fome  of  the  nobility  and  gentry,  whofe 
anceftofs  had  founded  the  monsLfterics,  and  who  placed  a  vanity  in 
tlK>fe  iiiftit|itions,  as  well  as  reaped  fome  benefit  from  thei^,  by  the 
pcovifions  which  they  afforded  tl^em  for  their  younger  childrea* 
The  more  fuperftjtiou^  were  interefted  for  the  fouls  of  their  fore* 
fathers^  which,  tliey  believed, .  muft  now  lie  durins;  many  ages  ii^ 
the  torments  ot  purgatory,  for  want  of  maiTes  to  roieve  them.  It 
feemed  unjuft  to  s£>liih  pious  inftitudons  for  the  faulty,  real  or 
pretended,  of  individuals.  '  Even  tHe  moft  moderate  stnd  ireaibinable 
deemed  it  fonaewbat  iniquitous,  that  men  who  ha^  beoi  invited  into 
ajCDM^  of  life  by  all  die  laws  huraai^  and -divine  wi^ich  prevailed 
ii>  their  country,  ihou|4  be  turned  out  of  their  poiT^ffions,  and  fo 
litde  care  be  tidcen  of  their  fixture  f^bilftence.  And  when  it  was 
ob&rvedy  that  the  rapacity  andbxibery  of  the  commiffioiier^  and 
others,  employed  in  vifiting  the  monafteries,  intercepted  much  of 
the  profits  reliilting  from  thefe  cpnfifcations,  it  tended  mu<:h  to 
increafe  the  gcnenu  difcontcntt*  ,       • 

Bui  the  people  did  not  break  into  open  fedition  ^11  the  compbuits 
cf  the  fecular  clergy  concurred' with  thofe  of  the  regular.  As 
Cromweirs  pertbn  was  little  acceptable  to  the  ecclefia^cs ;  tbQ 
aulliority  ni^ich  be  exercifed' being  fo  new,  fo  abfolute,  fo  unlimited, 
jnfpiced  them  with  difguft  and  terror.  He.  puUifhed^  in  the  king's, 
nuie,  without  the  cdment  ieither  of  parliament  or  conYOcaticIci,  an 
Qcdonance,  by  which  he'retrencl^ed  many  of  the  ancient  holidays  i 
prohibited  feveral  fuperftidons  gainful  to  the  clergy,  fuch  as  pil* 
grtmagesy  images,  relique^^  and  even  ordered  the  incumbents  in 
uie  pariihes  to  let  apart  a  confiderable  poxtion  oiF  their  reveiiuft  for 
lepair^  and  foe  the  fupport  of  e^ichtbitioners  and  the  poor  of  thdr 
pmtbL  The  fecular  priefts,  finding  themfelyes  thus  reduced  to  a 
grievous  fervitude,  inftilled  into'  the  people  tiioie  difcontenta  which 
tbey  had  long  harbourecMn  their  own  "bb 

..The.  firft  rifing  was  in  Lincolnfliire.  It  was  headed  by  Dr. 
Mackrel,  prior  of  Da^Iing^,  who  was  di^giiife^  like  a^  mean  inediaiiic, 
and  who  bore  the  name  dt  captain  CQi>ler.  This  tumultuary  army 
amounted  to  >bove  twenty  thouland'men^i  but,  notwithmnding 
their  number,  they  ihoWed  little  dilpofitioh  of  proqeedu^  tocx* 
Iremities  jigainft  the  kin^,  and  feemed  ftill  overawed  by  liis  attthority. 
Tbfe^r  ackooyvledged.  huh  to  be  fupreme  head'  of  the  diurcb  of 

T  SiTY^yoL  i.  n.  ^do.       f  Gurnet,  voL  i.  p^  aaa*        t  Ihid.  ».  as;.    Herbert. 
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Jj^ngland }  but.  thty  complainodt  of  fuppc^eOittg  die.  monaftetries,^  of 
evil  counjellors,  or  perfons  roeaoly  bom  raifed  to  dignity,  of  thoi 
danger  to  which  the  iewels  and  plate  of  their  parpchia^  churches 
were  eiippofed;  and  they,  prayed  the  king  to  confult  the  nobiliqr 
of  the  realm  concerning  the  redrels  of  chefe  grievances**  Henrf 
y^s  Uttle  difpofed  to  entertain  apprel^eofions  of  dai\ger,  efpeciaHw 
from  a  low  multitude,  wbo^m  he  defp^ed.  He  fent  forces  againfl: 
the  reikis  under  the  con^mand  of  ^  duke  of  Suffolk;  and  he 
feturned  them  a  very  iharp  anfwer  to  their  petition.  There  ^ere 
feme  gentry,  whom. the  populace  had.conftrained  to  take  part  with 
them,  and  who  kept  a  fecret  correfpondence  with  Suffolk.  Tbejr 
informed  him,  that  refentment  again^  the  king's  reply  was  the 
chief  caufe  which  retained  tbe  malcontents  in  arms,  and  that  a 
inilder  anfwe^  woHid  proba^tly  fupprefs  tl^e  rebellion.  Henry  had 
levied  a  great  force  Vt  London,  with  which  he  was  preparing  to 
march  againft  the  rebels,  and  being  fo.well  fupported  by  power,  he 
thought  that  without  loiing  his  dignity>  he  might  now  {how  tfaem 
fome  grf^ter  cqndefcepfion.  He  fent  a  new  proclamation,  requiring; 
them  to  return  to  their  obedience,  with  fecret  afiurances  of  .pardon* 
This  eaqiedient  bad  its  efSsSt :  the  populace  was  difperled :  Mackrd 
and  Ibme  of  their  leaders  fell  into  the  king's  hands,  s^id  were 
pcecuted:  the  greater  part  of  the  multitude  retired  peaceably  to 
their  ufual  occupations:  a  few  of  the  more,  obftmate  fled  to  th^ 
northy  inhere  they  joifie^  the  infurredio^  that  was  raifed  in  thofe 
parts* 

The.  northern  rebels^  as  they  were  more  numerous,  were  alio, 
oh  other  aqcounts  more  formidable  than  ^  thofe  of.  Lincolnfhire  ^ 
biecaufe.  the  people  were  there,  more  accuftomed  to  arms,  and 
becaitfe  of  their  vicinity  to  the  Scots,  who  might  make  advantage 
of  thefei  diforders«  Qne  Aike,  a  gentleman,  had  taken  the  command 
of  them,  and  he  poflefled.the  art  of  governing  the  populace.  Their 
enterpriie  they  called  the  Pilgrimagi  of  Graa  :  fome  priefts  marched 
before  in  the  habits  of  their  order,  carrying  croffes  m  their  hands : 
in  their  banners  was  woven  a  crucifix,  with  the  reprefentation  (^  a 
chalice^  and  of  the  five  wounds  of  Chriftf :  they  wore  on  their 
fleeve.  an  emblem  oif  the  five  wounds,  with  the  name  of  Jefus^ 
wrought  in  the  n^iddle :  they  all  took  an  oath,  that  they  had  entered 
into  the  Pilgrimage  of  Grace  from  no  other  motive  than  their  love 
to  God,  dieir  care  of  the  Icing's  perfon  and^iffue,  their  defireof 
purifying  the  nobility,  of  driving  ba(e«-born  perfons  from  about  the 
king,  of  reftoiping  tne  church,  and  of  fuppreifing  herefy.  Allured 
by  tbefe  fair  pretences,  about  forty  thoufand  men  ff om  the  counties 
of  York,  Durham,  Lancafter,  ana  thofe  northern  provinces,  flocked  ^ 
^  their  flandard  f  and  their  s&eal,  np  lefs  than  their  numbers,  infpired 
the  court  wi;h  apprehenfions. 

t  Herbert,  p..  4t(k  \  Fox,  vol.  U,  p.  99a,. 
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TKe  eairt  of.Shrewfbury,  moved  by  his  regard  for  the  king's 
farvice,  raifed  forces,  though  at  firft  without  any  commiffion,  in 
order  to  oppofe  the  rebels.  The  earl  of  Cumberland  repulfed  theoi 
from  his  caftle  of  Skipton ;  fir  Ralph  Evers  defended  Scarborow* 
caftle  againft  them  * :  Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  the  king's 
coufin-german,  obeyed  orders  from  court,  and  levied  troops.  The 
earU  of  Huntingdon,  Derby,  and  Rutland,  imitated  his  example. 
The  rebels,  however,  prevailed  in  taking  both  Hull  and  York : 
tkey  had  laid  fiege  to  Pomitet-caftle,  into  which  the  archbifbop  of 
York  and  lord  Darcy  had  thrown  themfelves.  It  was  foon  (ur- 
rendered  to  them;  and  the  prelate  and  nobleman,  who  fecretly 
wifhed  faccefs  to  the  infurredion,  feemed  to  yield  to  the  force 
impofed  on  them,  and  joined  the  rebels. 

The  duke  of  Norfolk  was  appointed  general  of  the  king's  force? 
againft  the  northern  rebels  ^  and  as  he  headed  the  party  at  court 
which  fupported  the  ancient  religion,  he  was  alfo  fufpeAed  of 
bearing  fome  favour  to  the  caufe  which  h^  was  fent  to  oppofe.     His 

Sudent  conduS;,  however,  feems  to  acquit  him  of  this  imputation* 
e  encamped  near  Doncafter,  together  with  the  earl  of  Shrewfbury ; 
smd  as  his  army  was  fmall,  fcarcely  exceeding  five  thoufand  men,  he 
made  choice  of  a  poft  where  he  had  a  river  in  front,  the  fosd  of 
which  he  purpded  to  defend  againft  the  rebek.    They  had  intended 
to  attack  him  in  the  morning  ;  but  during  the  night  there  fell  fuch 
violent  rains  as  rendered  the  river  utteriy  impaflable ;  and  Norfolk 
wifely  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  enter  into  treaty  with  them*. 
In  order  to  open  the  door  for  negociation,  he  fent  them  a  hei:ald  $ 
whom  Afke,  their  leader,  received  with  great  ceremony  ^  he  htaifdf 
fitting  in  a  chair  of  ftate,  with  the  archbifliop  of  York  on  onehand^ 
and  lord  Darcy  on  ^he  odier.    It  was  agreed,  that  two  gentkmen 
ihould  be  difpatched  to  the  king  with  propofals  from  the  rebels  ; 
and  Henry  purpofely  delayed  giving  an  anfwer,  and  allured  them  with 
hopes  of  entire  iatisfac^ion,  in  expe£btton  that  neceffity  would  foon 
oblige  them  to  difperie  themfelves.    Being  informed  that  his  artifice 
bad  in  a  great  meafure  fucceeded,  he  required  them  inftantly.to  lay 
down  their  arms,  and  fubmit  to  mercy  ^  promifing  i  pardoa  to  all 
except  fix  whom  he  named,  and  four  whom  he  rderved  to  himfdf 
the  power  of  naming.     But  though  the  ereater  part  of  die  rebels 
had  gone  home  for  want  of  fubfiftence,  they  had  entered  into  the  moft 
.  folemn  engagements  to  return  to  tt^eir  ftandards,  in  cafe  the  king's 
sinfwer  ihould  not  prove  fatisfadory.    Norfolk,  therefore,  foon  found 
himfelf  in  the  fame  difficulty  as  before;  and  he  opened  a^ain  a 
negociation  with  the  leaders  of  the  multitude.     He  engaged  them 
to  fend  three  hundred  perfons  to  Doncafter,  with  propofals  for  an 
accommodation ;  and  he  hoped,  by  intrigue  and  feparate  interefts, 
(0  throw  difienfion  among  fo  great  a  number.    Alke  himfelf  had 
^?tawe,p.574.    Balf^cr,  p.  »58, 
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intended  to  be  one  of  the  deputies,  and  be  Squired  a  hoftage  ibr 
his  fecurity:  but  the  kingi  when  confulced,  replied,  that  he  knewix» 
gentleman  or  other  whom  he  efteemed  fo  little  as  to  put  him  in 
pledge  for  fiich  a  villain.  The  demands  of  the  rebels  were  fo  ex- 
orbitant, that  Norfolk  rejected  them ;  and  they  prepared  again  to 
decide  the  conteft  by  arms.  They  were  as  formidable  as  ever, 
both  by  their  numbers  and  fpirit ;  and,  notwithftandiiig  the  ixnaU 
river  which  lay  between  them  and  the  royal  army^  Norfolk  had  greac 
reafon  to  dread  the  effects  of  their  fury.  But  while  they  were  pre- 
paring to  pafs  the  furd,  rain  fell  a  fecond  time  in  fuch  abundance, 
as  made  it  impradicable  for  them  to  execute  their  defign ;  and  the 
populace,  partly  reduced  to  neceflity  by  want  of  provihons,  partly 
firuck  with  fuperfiition  at  being  thus  again  difappointed  by  the  fame 
accident,  fuddenly  difperfed  themfclves.  The  duke  of  Norfolk,  who 
had  received  powers  for  that  end,  forwarded  the  difperfion  by  ihci 
promife  of  a  general  amnefty;  and  the  king  ratified  this  SiSt  of 
clemency.  He  publiflied,  however,  a  manifefto  againft  the  rebels, 
and  an  anfwer  to  their  complaints  ;  in  which  he  employed  a  very 
lofty  ftyle,  fuited  to  fo  haughty  a  monarch.  He  told  them,  thi 
they  ought  no  more  to  pretend  giving  a  judgment  with  regard  to 
covernment,  than  a  blind  man  with  regard  to  colours :  **  And  we,'* 
he  added,  *^  with  our  whole  council,  think  it  right  ftrange  that  yi^ 
who  be  but  brutes  and  inexpert  folk,  do  take  upon  you  tO  appoint  us, 
who  be  meet  or  Jiot  for  our  council." 

As  this  pacification  was  not  likely  to  be  of  long  continuance^ 
Norfolk  was  ordered  to  keep  his  army  together,  and  to  march  ^nto 
the  northern  parts,  in  order  to  exadb  a  general  iubmiffion.  Lord 
Darcy,  as  well  as  Afke,  was  fent  for  to  court ;  and  the  former, 
upon  his  refufal  or  delay  to  appear,  was  thrown  into  prifon.  Ey cry 
place  was  full  of  jealoufy  and  complaints.  A  new  infurredlion  broke 
out,  headed  by  Mufgrave  and  Tilby ;  and  the  rebels  befieged  Carliflcf 
with  eight  thoufand  men.  Beine  repulfed  by  that  city,  they  were 
encountered  in  their  retreat  by  Norfolk,  who  put  them  to  flight ; 
amd  having  made  prifoners  of  all  their  ofHcers  except  Mufgrave,- 
who  efcaped,  he  infiantly  put  them  to  death  by  martial  law,  to  the 
number  of  feventy  perfons.  An  attempt  made  by  fir  Francis  Bigot 
and  HaIam,'to  furprifc  Hull,  met  with  no  better  fuccefs;  and  fcveral 
other  tifings  were  fupprefTed  by  the  vigilance  of  Norfolk.  The 
king,  enraged  by  thefe  multiplied  revolts,  was  determined  not  to 
adhere  to  the  general  pardon  which  he  had  granted  i  and  from  a: 
movement  of  his  ufual  violence,  he  made  the  innocent  fuft'er  for  the 
guilty.  Norfolk,  by  command  from  his  maflcr,  fpread  the  royal 
banner,  and  wherever  he  thought  proper  executed  martial  lav/  in  the 
punifhment  of  ofiinders.  Befides  Afke,  leader  of  the  firfl  infur- 
redion,  fir  Robert  Conftable,  fir  John  Bulmer,  fir  Thomas  Piercy, 
fir  Stephen  Hamilton,  Nicholas  Tempeft,  William  I^umley,.  aioi 
many  others,  were  thrown  into  prifon  j   and  moil  of  theih  were 
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condemnedl  and.execottd.  Lbrd  Hviffty  was  Tound  guilty  as  ait 
accomplicc'ln  th^  infumJSion  6(  Lrvicolnihire,  and  was  cx<xUted  at 
Littcdn.-  Lord  Darcy;*  tbough  be  pleaded  compulfion, .  tod  ap- 
pealed for  his  juftificatioh  to  ^  long  life  fpent  in  the  (ervice  of.  the 
crown,  was  beheaded  oh  Tower-hill.  SeTore  His  execution,  he 
accufed  Norfolk  of  having  fecretlt  encouraged  die  rebel^ ;  but 
Hflnry>  cither  feflfible  of'  that  toblehlan's  fervibes}  ^  convinc^ 
of  his  fidelity,  or  afraid  ta  offend  one  of  (lich  exteiifiVe  ^ower  and 
great  capacity,  rejeded  the  information.  Being  now  initiated  wi& 
punifhing  the  rebels,  he  publifhed  anew  a  general  pardoii,  h>' which 
he  faithhiliy  adhered* ;  and  he  ereftcd  by  patent  a  colirt  of  jiifticc 
at  York,  for  fleciding  law-fuitsin  the  nor^erh  counties: 'a  dcn3aj)d 
which  had  been  made  by  the  rebels.  .     i 

Soon  after,. this  profperous  fuccefs^  aA  event  bap{)er(^d  iw'hich 
crowned  rtenr/s  joy,  the  birth  of  a  fon,  wh6  was  baptifed  by  the 
siame  of  Edward*  Yet  was  not  his  happinefs  withbut^auay :  the 
^ueen  died  two  days  after  f..  But  a  fo'n  had  fo  lohg  been  ardency 
wilhed  for  by  Henry,  and  was  now  beconie  fo  neceflary^'in  otid^  to 
|>r.event  difpute^  witn  regard  to  the  fuccciBon,  aft^r  the  a£ts  declaring 
the  two  princefTes  illegitimate,  tJiat  the  king's  Jiffli6iion  Uras  drowned 
in  his  joy,  and  he  exprefled  great  iat}&fa£Hon  on  the  occ^fion.  T^ 
'  prince,  not  fix  days  old,  was  created  prince  of  W«les(  duke  t>f 
CornW^;  "SLtA  ckri  of  Chefter.  :Sil:  Edwalrd  SeymoUr,  e))<qilcen's 
brother,  formerly  madfe.lord  Beiluchamp;  wa)5  riiled'to  the  dignity  of 
earl  of  Hertford.  Sir  William  Fitlt-WilKatns,  high' admiral j^  was 
created  earl  of  Soiitliampton ;  fir  William'  Pauletj  lord  St.  Tohri ) 
fir  John  Ruffe),  lord  Ruffel.         =  -  f  t  .   . 

The  fuppreHion  bf  the  rebellion,  and  .fhe  birth  of  a  Ippi  i^  th^y 
copfirp^d  Henry's  authority  at  homcj  increafcd'  his'  c6nfider^ti9h 
among  foreign  princes,  and  made  his  alliance,  be .  courted  by  all 
parties.  He  maintained,  however,,  a  neutrality  in  thie.  wars,  which 
were  i&arried  6n  with  various  fuccefs,  and  without  any  decKiye 
event,  between  Charles  and  Francis }  and  though  inclined  more  to 
favour  the  latter,  he  detet'mined  not  to  incut,  Withcftitf  ne^effity, 
either  hazard  or  exp^nce  on  ^  his  atcount.  A  trUce^  concluded 
about  this  time*  beftween  thefe  potentate's,  and  aftehirafdi  prolonged 
for  t^n  years.  Treed  him  fron^  all  dnxiety  on  aecodnt  of  his  al|^,  and 
fe,-e(labli0ie^  the  tranquillity  of  Europe. 

Henry  continued  deurous  of  cementing  a  union  ^thithcCTerman 
Froteftant^  and  for  that  purpofe  he  fent  ChriiVophe^  Albunt  .to'  a. 
congrefs  whicb  they  held  jat  Bnmfwick  ^  bvit  that  minifter  made  ho 
great  progrels'  in  his  negociatidn.  The.  princes  wifhed  to  Jknaw 
what  were  the  articles  in  their  corifeffion  which  Henry  difliked  > 
and  they -fent  new  ambafladors  to  him^  who.  Had  orders  both  td 
negotiate- and  to  difpute^  They  endeavoured  to  convince^the  king 
tbat^^  was  guilty  of  a  niiftake  in  adminiflering  die  eiicharifl  in  one 
'♦  Herbert,  p.  ^atl ..        +  Sirypc,  voL  il.  p.  ^. 
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kind  only,  iti  allowing  private  malTes,  and  in  requiring  the  celibacy 
of  the  clergy*.  Henry  would  by  no  means  acknowledge  any  error 
in  thefe  particulars  ;  and  was  difpleafed  that- they  (hould  pretend  to 
prefcribe  rules  to  fo  great  a  monarch  and  theologiap.  He  found 
arguments  and  fyllogii'ms  enow  to  defend  his  caufe;  and  he  difmiJied 
the  ambaflador  without  coming  to  any  conclufion^  Jealous  alfo  left 
his  own  fubjedis  (hould  become  fuch  theologians  as  to  queftion  his 
tenets,  he  ufed  great  precaution  in  publiihing  that  tranflation  of  the 
fcriptur^  which  was  finifhed  this  year.  He  would  only  allow  a  copy 
of  it  to  be  depofitqd  in  fome  parifh  churches,  where  it  was  fixed  by 
a  chain :  and  he  took  care  to  inform  the  people  by  proclamatioi^ 
*'  That  this  indulgence  was  not  the  effeil  of  his  duty,  but  of  his 
goodnefs  and  his  liberality  to  them ;  who  therefore  fbould  ufe  it 
moderately)  for  the  increafe  of  virtue,  not  of  Jlrife :  and  he  ordered 
that  no  man  (hould  read  the  Bible  aloud,  fo  as  to  difturb  the  prieO: 
while  he  fang  mafs,  nor  prefume  to  expound  doubtful  places  without 
advice  from  the  learned."  In  this  meafure,  as  in  the  reft,  he  ftill 
halted  half  way  between  the  Catholics  and  the  Proteftants. 

There  was  only  one  particular  in  which  Henry  was  quite  decifive  j 
becaufe  he  was  there  impelled  by  his  avarice^  or>  more  properly 
(peaking,  his  rapacity,  the  confequence  of  his  orofufion :  this  mea- 
(ure  was,  the  entire  deftruSion  of  the  monafteries.  The  prefent 
opportunity  feemed  favourable  for  that  great  enterprlfe,  while  the 
fuppreflion  of  the  late  rebellion  fortified  and  increafed  the  royal 
authority ;  and  as  fome  of  the  abbots  were  fufpe6led  of  having  en- 
couraged the  infurre6lion,  and  of  correfponding  with  the  rebels, 
the  king's  refentment  was  farther  incited  by  that  motive.  A  new 
vifttation  was  appointed  of  ail  the  monafteries  in  England ;  and  a 
pretence  only  being  wanted  for  their  fuppreflion,  it  Was  eafy  for  a 
prince,  pofTened  of  (uch  unlimited  power,  and  feconding  the  prefent 
huniour  of  a  great  part  of  the  nation,  to  find  or  feign  one.  Thp 
abbots  and  monks  knew  the  danger  ^  to  which  they  were  expofed; 
and  having  learned,  by  the  example  of  the  lefTcr  monafteries,  that 
nothing  could  withftandthe^  king's  wiU,  they  were  moftofthem 
induced,  in  expedation  of  better  treatment,  to  ma]ce  a  voluntary 
refignatioii  of  their  houfes.  Where  promifes  failed  of  eiFed,  menaces, 
and  even  extreme  violence,  were  employed  5  and  as  feveral  of  the 
abbots  fince  the  breach  with  Rome  had  been  named  by  the  court 
with  a  view  to  this  event,  the  king's  intentions  were  the  more  eafily 
eflFefied.  Some  alfo,  having  fecretly  embraced  the  doSrine  of  thu 
reformation,  were  glad  to  be  freed  from  their  vows  *,  and  on  the 
whole,  the  defign  was  conducted  with  fuch  fuccefs,  that  in  lefs  thaa 
two  years  the  king  had  got  pofleffion  of  all  the  monaftic  revenues. 

In  feveral  places,  particularly  in  the  county  of  Oxford,  great 
intereft  was  made  to  preferve  fome  convents  of  woiq^Hi  whp)  9S  they 
lived   in  the   moft  irreproachable  manner,  juftly  merited,  it  was 

*  CoRicr,  vol  iK  p.  141.    From  the  Cq^t.  iib«    Cleopatra,  £,  ^.  fol.  173. 
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thought,  that  their  houfes  (hould  be  favedfrom  the  general  <]eftruc« 
lion*.  There  appeared  alfo  great  difference  between  the  cafe  of 
nuns  and  that  of  friars ;  and  the  one  inftitution  might  be  laudable, 
while  the  other  was  expofed  to  much  blame.  1  he  males  of  all 
ranks,  if  endowed  with  induftry,  might  be  of  fervice  to  the  public; 
and  none  of  them  could  want  employment  fuited  to  his  ftation  ai)d 
capacity.  But  a  woman  of  family  who  failed  of  a  fettlement  in  the 
marriage  ftate,  an  accident  to  which  fuch  perfons  were  more  liable 
than  women  of  lower  ftation,  had  really  no  rank  which  (he  properly 
filled ;  and  a  convent  was  a  retreat  both  honourable  and  agreeable, 
from  the  inutility,  and  often  want^  which  attended  her  fituation. 
But  the  king  was  determined  to  abolifli  monafteries  of  every 
denomination ;  and  probably  thought  that  thefe  ^ncieht  eftabliih- 
ments  would  be  the  fooner  forgotten,  if  no  remains  oif  them  of  any 
kind  were  allowed  to  fubiift  in  the  kingdom. 

The  better  to  reconcile  the  people  to  this  great  innovation, 
ilories  were  propagated  of  the  deteftable  lives  of  the  friars  in  many 
of  the  convents ;  and  great  care  was  taken  to  defame  fhofe  whom 
the  court  had  determined  to  ruin.  The  reliques  alfo,  and  other 
fuperftitions,  which  had  fo  long  been  the  objed  of  the  people*! 
veneration,  were  expofe^  to  their  ridicule ;  and  the  religious  fpirit, 
now  lefs  bent  on  exterior  obfervances  and  fenfible  objects,  was  en- 
couraged in  this  new  diredlion.  It  is  needlefs  to  be  prolix  in  an 
enumeration  of  particulars :  Proteftant  hiftorians  mention  on  this 
occafion,  with  great  triumph,  the  facred  repofitorics  of  convents; 
the  parings  of  St.  Edmond's  toes ;  feme  of  the  coals  that  roaftecl 
St.  Laurence;  the  girdle  of  the  Virgin,  fhewn  in  eleven  fevcral 
places ;  two  or  three  heads  of  St.  Urfula  ;  the  feh  of  St.  Thomas 
^Lancafter,  an  infallible  cure  for  the  head-ach ;  part  of  St.  Thomas 
©f  Canterbury's  fliirt,  much  reverenced  by  big-bellied  women  | 
feme  reliques,  an  excellent  preventive  againft  rain  5  others,  a 
temedy  to  weeds  in  corn.  But  fuch  fooleries,  as  they  are  to' be 
4bund  in  all  ages  and  nations,  and  even  took  place  during  the  moff 
fefincd  periods  of  antiquity,  form  no  particular  or  violent  reproach 
to  the  Catholic  religion. 

There  were  alfo  difcovered,  or  faid  to  be  difcovered,  in  the 
Aionafteries,  fome  impoftures  of  a  more  artificial  nature.  At  Halel 
in  the  county  of  Gloucefter  there  had  been  fhown,  during  feveral 
Hges,  the  blood  of  Chrifl  brought  from  Jerufalem  j  .and  it  is  eafy  fo 
imagine  the  veneration  with  which  fuch  a  relique  was  regardcdr 
A  miraculous  circumftanct  alfo  attended  this  miraculous  relique; 
.the  facred  Wood  was  not  vifibic  to  any  one  in  mortal  fin,  even  whcit 
let  before  him  j  and  till  he  had  performed  good  works  fufficient  for 
his  abfolution,  it  would  not  deign  to  difcover  itfelf  to  him.  At  the 
difTolution  of  the  monaftery  the  whole  contrivance  was  det«2ed. 
Two  of  the  monks  Who  were  let  into  the  fecret,  had  takeu  the  blood 
*BurBCC,voKt.  p.  ^9« 
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of  a  duck,  which  they  renewed  evef^  week :  they  put  it  in  a  phFal^ 
one  fide  of  which  confided  of  thin  and  tranfparent  cryftal,  the 
other  of  thick  and  opaque.  When  any  rich  pilgrim  arrived,  they 
were  furq  to  (how  him  the  dark  fide  of  the  phial,  till  mafies  and 
offerings  had  expiated  his  offences ;  and  then  findinjg  his  money^ 
or  patience,  or  iaith  nearly  exhaufted,  they  made  him  happy  by 
turning  the  phial*. 

A  miraculous  cr^ci(ix  had  been  kept  at  Boxlejr  in  Kent,  and  bore 
the  -appeiiadon  of  the  Rtutd  of  Graa,  The  lips,  and  cytSy  and  head 
of  the  image  moved  on  the  approach  of  its  votaries.  Hilfey  bifliop 
of  Rochefter  broke  the  crucifix  at  St.  Paul's  crofs,  and  fhowed  to 
the  whole  people  the  fprings  and  wheels  by  which  it  had  been  fecrctly 
moved.  A  great  wooden  idol  revered  in  Wales,  called  Darvel 
Gathcrin,  was  alfo  brought  to  London,  and  cut  in  pieces  :  and  by 
a  cruel  refinement  in  vengeance  it  was  employed  as  fuel  to  burn 
friar  Foreft  f ,  who  was  punifiied  for  denying  the  fupremacy,  and 
for  fome  pretended  herefies.  A  finger  of  5t.  Andrew,  covered  with 
a  thin  plate  of  filver,  had  been  pawned  hy  z  convent  for  a  debt  of 
forty  pounds  j  but  as  the  king's  commiffioners  refufed  to  pay  the 
debt^  people  made  themfelvcs  merry  with  the  poor  creditor  on 
account  of  his  pledge. 

But  of  all  the  inftruments  of  ancient  fuperftition  no  one  was  f<y 
sealoully  deftroyed  as  the  fhrine  of  Thomas  a  Becket,  commonly 
galled  Su  Thomas  of  Canterbury.  This  faint  owed  his  canoniza- 
Ition  tQ  the  zealous  defence  which  ne  had  made  for  clerical  privileges ; 
^nd  on  that  account  alfo  the  monks  had  extremely  encouraged  the. 
devotion  of  pilgrimages  towards  his  tomb;  and  numberlefs  were 
the  miracles  which  they  pretended  his  reliques  wrought  in  favour 
of  his  devout  votaries.  Ihey  raifed  his  body  once  a  year  i  and  the 
day  on  which  this  ceremony  was  performed,  which  was  called  the 
day  of  his  tranflation,  was  a  general  holiday :  every  fiftieth  vear 
there  was  celebrated  a  jubilee  to  his  honour,  vidiich  lafted  fifteen 
days :  plenary  indulgences  were  then  granted  to  all  that  vifited  his 
tomb ;  and  a  hundred  thoufand  pilgrims  have  been  regiftered  at  a 
time  in  Canterbury.  The  devotion  towards  him  \izd  quite  eflFaced 
ill  that  place  the  adoration  of  the  Deity ;  nay,  even  that  of  thp 
Virgin.  At  God's  altar,  for  inftance,  there  were  offered  in  onp 
j'car  three  pounds  two  fliillings  and  fix  pence;  at  the  Virgin's, 
iixty-three  pounds  five  fhilfings  and  fix  pence  i  at  St.  Thomas's, 
eight  hundred  and  thirty-two  pounds  twelve  fliillings  and  .three 
pence.  But  next  year  the  difproportion  was  ftill  greater:  there 
was  not  a  penny  offered  at  God's  altar  j  the  Virgin's  gained  only 
four  pounds  one  fliiHing  and  eight  pence ;  but  St.  Thomas  had 
got,  for  his  fliare,  nine  hundred  and  fifty-four  pounds  fix  (hillings 
^md  three  pence^.    Lewis  VIL  of  France  had  made  a  pilgrimage 

•  Herbert,  p.  431,  43a,    Stowc,  p.  575.  +  Goodwis*!  Annali,   Stowc,  p.  57^ 
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to  this  mlraculQus  toQib,  and  had  heftowed  oo  tbe  flirine  ^  jew«If 
eileemed  the  richeft  in  Chriftendom.  It  is  evident  how  obnoxious 
to  tjenry  a  feint  of  this  chara6ter  muft  appear,  a,nd  how  contrary  to 
4II  his  proje£l$  for  degrading  the  authority  of  the  court  of  S^ooie. 
He  not  only  pillaged  the  rich  fhrine  dediaited  to  St.  Thomas :  he 
m^de  the  faint  himfelf  be  cited  to  appear  in  court,  and  be  tried  and 
condemned  as  a  traitor  :  he  ordered  his  name  to  be  firucfc  out  of 
the  calendars  the  office  for  his  feftival  to  be  expunged  from  all 
l^revi  series ;  hi^  bones  tp  be  burned|  and  ^hp  ajlxes  cp  be  thrown  in 
flie  air. 

On  the  whole,  the  (^ing  Vt  different  times  fupprefled  fix  Iiundred 
and  forty-five  monafteries :  of  which  twenty-eight  had  abbots  that 
enjoyed  a  (eat  in  parliaqdcnt.  Ninety  colleges  were  demolifbed  in 
feveral  counties  j  tw?  thoi||and  three  hundred  and  feventy-fiaur 
dianjtrics  and  fr^?  chapels  ;.  a  hiyidred  and  ten  bofpitals.  Tbe 
whole  revenue  of  tib^f^  eftaUifliments  amounted  (o  one  h wd^ed  and 
fi;cty-pne  thoufend  Pfie  bu^dI^^  ppunds'^.  It  i^  worthy  of  obfer- 
vatlpn,  that  all  the  lands  a/>d  poifeiQops  aiid  reveime  of  England  had 
a  iittlp  bcf9re  this  period  beei^  rat^d  ajt  foiir  n^ilUons  a  year  >  fo  that 
the  revenues  qf  thjp  mpnk^,  evcA  compr?hc«»dij:^g  the  Icfler  oio- 
nafteries,  did  not  exceed  the  twentieth  part  of  the  national  ji9f:pme : 
a,  -fiun  yaftly  inferior  to  what  b  cpmfitvooly  apprieh/ended.  The  lands 
belonging  to  the  cobvjehts  -were  nfi^aJly  let  at  very  low  rei^j ;  and 
the  farii;>er89  who  regarded  t^emfelvps  as  a  fpecies  of  proprietorSi 
took  always  care  ts>  renpw  tj^ir  leafes  before  they  e?fpired. 

Great  fPMrnwrs  w^ris  evpry  wher^  expited  on  account  of  thefc 
violences  i  and  ^^  much  iiueftioned  whether  priors  and  monks, 
vho  werp  only  truftees  ox  tenants  for  life,  could,  by  any  d|?od, 
however  yoluntaryt  jtransfer  to  the  king  the  entire  propox^y  of  their 
eftatcs.  In  order  to  recpncile  the  people  to  fuch  mighty  jiunovations, 
they  were  told  that  the  kiiig^  would  never  thenceforth  hav^  occafion 
to  levy  taxes,  but  wpuld  be  able,  from  the  abbey  lands  ^iope^  tp  bear 
during  war  as  well  as  peace  the  whole  charges  of  governoientt, 
While  fuch  topips  were  employed  tq  appeaf?  the  popijape,  Henry 
took  an  eir^f^ual  ippthod  of  interefting  the  nobility  and  gentry  in 
the  f^ccefs  of  his  meafi,Mres| :  be  either  made  a  gift  of  ;he  revenues 
of  convents  to  hl^  favourites  and  courtiers,  or  fold  th^m  at  low 
pricps,  or  e^hang^d  tben^  for  other  lands  on  v^ry  difadvaatageous 
terms.  He  was  ^  profufe  in  thefe  liberalities,  that  he  is  (aid  to 
ftave  given  a  womap  the  whole  reveq«e  of  a  convent,  as  a  reward 
for  malting  a  pudding  whi;:h  happened  to  gratify  his  palate  §.  Hq 
alfo  fettled  penfions  on  the  abbots  and  priors,  proportioned  to  their 
former  revenues  or  to  their  merits ;  and  gave  each  monk  a  yearly 
penfion  of  eight  n^arl^^s :  he  ereded  fix  new  oiihoprics,  W^ftnunfter, 
Qxfqrd,  Peterborow>  BriftoI|  Chefier,^  and  Gloucefter  ^  of  wbich 

•  Lord  Herbert,  CamdcQ,  Speed.  f  Col^c'^  ith  Ipft.  fol.  44,  |  Dug^Ic's 
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five  fubfift  at  th'rs  d^y :  and  by  all  theie  oieans  of  expea€«  and 
diffipation  the  profit  which  the  king  reaped  by. the  {eisure  of 
church  lands  fell  msich  fliort  of  vulgar  opinion.  As  the  ruio  of 
convents  bad  been  forefeen  fome .  years  ^fore  it  happened,  tiM 
monks  had  taken  care  to  fecrete  moft  of  their  ftock,  furniture,  zad 
plate  1  fo  that  the  ipoiU  of  the  grea^  ijAopyiileries  bof^  not  in  theft 
rcijpefts  any  proportion  to  tbofe  of  the  lefler. 

Beiide  the  }aods  pofleiTed  by  the  monafteries,  the  regular  dergy 
enjoyed  4  confiderable  p^t  of  the  benefices  of  England,  and  of  the 
tithes  aanexed  to  them  1  and  thefi;  were  alfo  at  t^is  time  transferred 
to  the  crpwn,  and  by  that  nie^s  pafled  into  the  hands  of  laymeji : 
an  abufe  which  many  ;&ealpi«^  cburchni^n  rcigarded  as  the  moft 
criming  facrikge.  The  mxmk^  w^r^  formerly  nmch  at  their  eaft 
in  ]^nglan4|  ai>4  enjoyed  ^^ v^nmss  whk^  e^eeded  the  regular  an4 
ftated  expend  of .  the  boiufe.  We  read  q{  the  abbey  qf  Chertfey  ia 
Surry,  wbich  pofieflb^  feven  bMA^e^  4n4  f<>jrty«fotir  petmvls  a  yMUi 
fhougb  it  ^ptf^ned  ^y  fourteen  v^onks  i  tha^  of  F^iroefe  in  the 
<:oufity  (tf  j^ixfcola  was  valiifN}  at  nine  biiQdred  and  fiKty  pounds  » 
year,  and  cpmtained  aJboMf:  thirty*.  I«  ofdor  to  diffipace  their 
ceveiHA^s,  ^d  Support  popularity,  the  mpnk»  Uved  in  a  hofpicatfer 
m^Jiner  i  a^^d  befide^  phf  poor  ^^^ainlt^ined  froip  their  P$ab,  them 
were  many  decayed  gentlemen,  who  ^afied  their  lives  in  trayeiUi^ 
from  cpwent  to  cofive;>t,  and  were  emir^ly  fubfifted  at  thecafaki 
of  the  frifurs,  By  this  hofpitali^y,  g$  /miAcb  *6  by  *eir  ovm  inafibvity^ 
4id  the^P^vepts  prov^^  nur^ies  of  ^djl^nefsi  b»t  the  king,  not  to 
givcoft^^ce,  by  too  Aidden  ml  iwpva^iori,  bound  the  »ewpro« 
prietprs'c^abb^y  lands  (o  fupport  the  mm^  hofpitality.  But  this 
epg9gepn^t  W9S  fuU^led  in  very  ^w  places,  a^l  tot  a  very  fbott 
time* 

It  is  eiify  to  ioMigine  the  indignation  with  which  the  intelligenco 
of  al)  th^e  a4^  of  wlqiptifx  was  received  at  {loioe  %  wd  how  much 
die  eccl^^ftics  of  that  court,  who  b^d  (b  Jong  kept  the  world  in 
(uhy^ofi  by  biigh  fo^o^dipg  epidiiHs,  andby  hely  execrations,  wo^U 
no!^  vf^t  tbeir  rhetorip  gga^nft  the  char«i^r  ^  condud  of  Hcnnr* 
The  pope  was  at  lafl  incited  tppubliih  the  bull  which  bftdbeen  pafleil 
^gaif}^  that  mpnarch ,  9nd  in  a  pubjjc  jga^nner  be  delivered  over 
his  fo^l  tp  the  devil,  2^  .bi$  dopiij^ions  to  the  Arft  invader.  Libels 
were  difperfed,  in  which  he  was  anew  compared  to  the  moft  furious 
perfecu^NTiS  in  antiquity,;  ^nd  the  preferencjie  was  oow  given  to  their 
fide  :.  he  had  declared  war  wjth  the  df^d,  whom  the  Pagans  tfaera- 
felves  refpe<Sted  i  was  gt  open  hoflility  with  heaven  i  and  had  en« 
gag^d  in  profeffed  enmity  with  the  whole  hoil  of  faints  and  aagels. 
Above  all,  he  was  often  reproached  with  his  refemblance  to  the 
emperor  Julian,  wboip  it  was  faid  be  iniilated  in  his  apoftacy  anil 
learning*  though  he  feU  jbort  of  hii9  in  norals.  Henry  coidd 
(iiftipguifb  in  fom^  of  thefe  libels  the  ftyle  and  animofity  of  his 
*  PHmcf,  vol,  i,  p,  tq;. 
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kinfmzn  Pole ;  and  he  was  thence  incited  to  vent  his  rage  by  tvtry 
]>o&ble  expedient  on  that  famous  cardinal. 

Reginald  dc  la  Pole,  or  Regin^d  Pole,  was  defcended  from  the 
royal  family,  being  fourth  fon  of  the  countefs  of  Salifbury,  daij^ter 
of  the  duke  of  ChareiYce.     He  gave,  in  early  youth,  indications  of 
that  fine  genius  and  generous  difpofltion  by  which  during  hts  whole 
life  he  was  fo  much  diftinguiOied  *,  and  Henry,  having  conceived 
mat  friendibip  for  him,  intended  to  raife  htm  to  the  higheft  ecde- 
naftical  dignities  ;  and,  as  a  pledge  of  future  favours,  he  conferred 
en  bim  the  deanery  of  Exeter  %  the  better  to  iupport  hi^  in  his 
education.    Pole  was  carrving  on  his  ftudies  in  the  univerfity  of 
Paris  at  the  time  when  the  king  fdicited  the  fufFrages  of  that  learned 
body  m  fevour  of  his  divorce  j  but  though  applied  to  by  the  Eng^ifli 
Agent,  he  declined  taking  any  part  in  the  aSsiir.     Henry  bore  this 
iteg)e£k  with  more  temper  than  was  natural  to  him ;  and  he  appeared 
imwilling,  on  that  atcovnt,  to  renounce  all  frtendftup  with  a  perfon 
wbah  virtues  and  talents  be  hoped  would  prove  nfeftil  as  well  as 
ornamental  to  his  court  and  kingdom*    He  allowed  him  ftiil  tm 
poflefs  his  deanery,  and  gave  him  permiffion  to  finiih  his  ftudies  at 
Fadoa :  he  even  paid  him  fome  court,  in  order  to  bring  him  into  hi* 
neafiures ;  and  wrote  to  him  wbHe  in  that  univeriity,  deiiring  him 
to  give  his,  opinion  freely  with  regard  to  the  late  meafures  taken  in 
England  for  aboiiflun^  the  papal  authority.     Pde  had  now  con- 
iraAed  -an  intimate  fnendfliip  with  all  perfons  eminent  for  dignity 
or  mearit  in  Italy,  Sadolec,  Bembo,  and  ottier  revivers  of  true  ta&€ 
tod ;  learning  i  and  he  was  moved  by  thefe  connexions,  as  weB  as 
by  religious  zeal,  to  forget  in  fome  refpeft  the  duty  which  be  owed 
to  Henry,  his  bene£fiAor  and  his  fovereign.     He  replied,  by  writing 
z  treatife  of  the  unity  of  the  churchy  in  which  he  inveighed  againft 
Ihe  king's  fupremacy,  hts  divorce,  his  fecond  marriage ;  and  he  even 
exhorted  the  empefor  to  revenee  on  him  die  injury  done  to  the 
Imperial  family,  and  to  the  Cathdic  caufe.    Henry,  though  provoked 
beyond  meafure  at  this  outrage,  difiembled  his  refentment  \  and  he 
{cnx.  a  meflage  to  Pole,  defiring  him  to  return  to  Ertgland,  in  order 
to  explain  certain  parages  in  his  book,  which  he  found  fomewhat 
obfirure  and  difficult.    Pole  was  on  his  guard  againft  this  infidiou$ 
invitation ;  and  was  det^mined  to  remain  in  Italy,  where  he  wa% 
.univerfally  beloved. 

The  pope  and  emperor  thought  themfeives  obliged  to  provide  for 
,a  man  of  Pole's  eminence  and  dignity,  who  in  (upport  of  their  caufe 
J2«l  facrificed  all  )^\%  preteniions  to  fortune  in  his  own  country.  He 
was  created  a  cardinal ;  and  though  he  took  not  higher  orders  tfa^ 
tiiofe  of  a  deacon,  he  was  fept  legate  into  Flanders  about  the 
jtear  1536  f*  Henry  was  fenfible  that  Pole's  chief  intention  in 
/chuiing  that  employment,  was  to  foment  the  mutinous  diibonticHi 
$i  the  ^nglifh  Catholics ;    and  he  therefore  remonftratea  in  fo 
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vigorous  a  manner  with  the  queen  of  Hungar/,  itgentdTthe  Loir 
Countries,  that  fhe  iilmitkd  the  legate,  without  allowing  him  t0 
exercUe  his  functions*  The  enmity  which  he  bore  to  Pole  was  now 
as  open  as  it  was  violent;  and  the  cardinal  on,  his  part  kept  no 
farther  meafures  in  his  intrigues  againft  Henry.  He  isevenfiif* 
peded  of  having  aijpired  to  the  crown,  by  means  of  a  marriage  with 
the  lady  Mary;  and  the  king  was  every  day  more  alarmed  by 
informations  which  he  received  of  the  correfpondence  maintained 
in  England  by  that  fugitive.  Courtney,  marquis  of  Exeter,  hai 
entered  into  a  confpiracy  with  him ;  fir  Edward  Ncvil,  brother  tQ 
the  lord  Abergavenny;  fir  Nicholas  Carew>  mafter  of  hor&and 
knight  of  the  garter ;  Henry  de  la  Pole,  lord  Montacute ;  and  £r 
Geoffry  de  la  Pole,  brothers  to  the  cardinal.  Thefe  perfons  vwerc  in- 
ilided  and  tried  and  convicted  before  lord  Audley,  who  prefided  in  tte 
trial  as  high  fteward :  they  were  all  executed  except  fir  GeofFry  de  U 
Pole,  who  was  pardoned ;  and  he  owed  this  grace  to  his  having  firft 
carried  to  the  king  fecret  intelligence  of  the  confpiracy*  We  knov 
little  concerning  the  juftice  or  iniquity  of  the  fentence  pronounced 
againft  thefe  men :  we  only  know,  that  the  condemnation  of  a  maa 
who  was  at  that  time  profecuted  by  the  court  forms  no  preliimptio)i 
of  his  guilt ;  though,  as  no  hiftorian  of  credit  mentions  in  the  preienc 
cafe  any  complaint  occafioned  by  thefe  trials,  we  may  prefume  tha| 
fufficient  evidence  was  produced  againft  the  marquis  of  Exeter  and 
his  ailbciates*. 

The  rough  hand  of  Henry  feeme^  well  adapted  for  rending  afiinder  * 
thole  bands  by  which  the  ancient  fuperftition  had  h&cned  ttfelf  uh 
the  kingdom ;  and  though,  after  renouncing  the  pope's  fupremacyy 
and  fuppreiling  monafteries,  moft  of  the  political  ends  of  reformation 
were  already  attained,  few  people,  expe&ed  that  he  would  ftop  at 
thofe  innovations.  The  fpirit  of  oppofition,  it  was  thought,  would 
carry  him  to  the  utmoft  extremities  againft  the  church  of  Komei)  and 
lead  him  to  declare  war  againft  the  whole  do&ine  and  worfhip,  2$ 
well  as  diicipline,  of  that  mighty  hierarchy.  He  had  formerly  ap« 
pealed  from  the  pope  to  a  general  council ;  but  now,  when  a  general 
council  was  fummoned  to  mGct  at  Mantua,  he  previoufly  renounced 
all  fubmiffion  to  it|  as  fummoned  by  the  pope,  and  lying  endrely 
under  fubjedion  to  that  fpiritual  ufurper.  He  engaged  his  clergy 
to  make  a  declaration  to  t]ie  like  purpofe ;  and  he  had  prescribed 
to  them  many  other  deviations  from  ancient  tenets  and  pradiccs. 
Cranmer  took  advantage  of  every  opportunity  to  carry  him  on  ia- 
this  courfe;  and  while  queen  Jane  lived^  who  favoured  the  re-^ 
formers,  he  had,  by  means  of  hfsr  infinuation  and  addrefs,  been 
fuccefsful  in  his  endeavours.  After  her  death,  Gardiner,  who  was 
returned  from  his  embaily  to  France,  kept  the  king  more  in  fufpenfes 
and,  by  feigning  an  unlimited  fubmiffion  to  his  will|  was  frequently 
able  to  guide  him  to  his  own  purpofes.    Fox,  biibop  of  Hereford,  had 
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fiippoffted  CnunntT  in  bis  fchemes  for  a  more  thorough  refefmation  $ 
but.  his  death  had  made  wiiy  for  the  promotion  of  Bonner,  who, 
dKNigh  he  had  hitherto  Teamed  a  furious  enemy  to  the  court  of 
Rome,  was  determined  to  facrifice  every  thing  to  prefent  intereft, 
and  had  joined  the  confederacy  of  Gardiner,  and  the  partifahs  of 
the  old  religion.  Gardiner  bimfelf,  it  was  believed,  had  fecretly 
entered  into  meafures  .with  the  pope,  and  even  withthe  emperor; 
.and  in  concert  with  thefe  powers  he  endeavoured  to  preferve,  as  much 
as  poffible,  the  ancient  faith  and  worfliip* 

Henry  was  ib  much  governed  by  paffion,  that  nothing  could  hav6 
retarded  his  animofity  and  oppofition  againft  Rome,  but  fome  other 
paffion  which  ftopped  his  career,  and  raifed  him  new  objeds  of  ani« 
mofitv.  1  hough  he  had  gradusJly,  fmce  the  commencement  of  his 
fcruples  with  regard  to  his  firft  marriage,  been  changing  the  tenets  of 
4hat  theological fyAem  in  which  he  had  been  educated,  he  was  ttokfi 
pofitive  and  dogmatical  in  the  few  articles  which  remained  to  him, 
than  if  the  whole  fabric  had  continued  entire  and  unfhaken.  And 
though  he  ftood  alone  in  his  opinion,  the  flattery  of  courtiers  had  fo 
inflamed  his  tyrannical  arrogance,  that  he  thought  himfdf  entitled  to 
regulate,  by  his  own  particular  ftandard,  the  religious  faith  of  the 
whole  nation.  The  point  on  which  he  chiefly  refled  his  orthodoxy 
happened  to  be  the  real  prefcnce ;  that  very  doftrine  in  vrtiich, 
among  the  numberlefs  vidories  of  fuperflition  over  common  fenfe^ 
her  triumph  is  the  moft  fignal  and  egregious.  All  departure  from 
this  principle  he  held  to  be  heretical  and  deteftaMe  5  and  nothing  he 
thought  would  be  more  honourable  for  him,  than  while  he  broke 
cS  M  connexions  with  the  Roman  pontiff,  to  maintain  in  this 
eiientia],  article  the  purity  of  the  Catholic  faith. 

There  was  one  Lamocrt*,  a  fchoolmafter  in  London,  who  had 
been  queftioned  and  confined  for  unfound  opinions  by  archbifhop 
Warkunj  but  upon  the  death  of  that  prelate,  and  the  change  of 
counfels  at  court,  he  had  been  releafed.  Not  terrified  withthe 
danger  which  he  had  incurred,  he  dill  continued  to  promulgate  his 
tenets  i  and  having  heard  Dr.  Tavlor,  afterwards  biihop  of  Uincobi^ 
defend  in  a  fermon  the  corporal  prefence,  he  could  not  forbear 
expreffing  to  Taylor  his  diflcnt  from  that  doftrine  ;  and  he  drew  up 
his  objedions  under  ten  feveral  heads.  Taylor  communicated 
the  paper  to  Dr,  Barnes,  who  happened  to  be  a  Lutheran,  and  who 
maintained,  that  though  the  fubftance  of  bread  and  wine  remained 
in  the  facrament,  yet  the  real  body  and  blood  of  Chrift  were  there 
alio,  and  were  in  a  certain  myflerious  manner  incorporated  with  the 
siaterial  elements.  By  the  prefent  laws  and  prad^ice,  Barnes  was  no 
ld&  expofed  to  the  ibke  than  Lambert  -,  yet  fuch  was  the  perfecuting 
cage  which  prevailed,  that  he  determined  to  bring  thi^  man  to 
ccMidign  puniihment ;  bccaufe  in  their  common  departure  from  the 
ancient  faith  he  had  dared  to  go  one  ftep  farther  than  bimfelf.    Hq 

♦  Fox,  vol.  ia.  p.  33JS^ 
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tagaged  Ifaiyior  to  ikcafe  Lambert  tefere  CrjUdier'^md  litimery^ 
wm;  ^vhaite^er  thtir  private  6{Mni6A  might  be  on  thefe  pfdints^  vmscq 
obliged  to  coidbrM  themfelte^  to  the  fbiidafd  of  orthoddxy  efta* 
bmhed  b>  Hen^.  [Whtfi  LitaAtn  y^  ckti  before  thefe  {srelates, 
they  etHkavOured  to'  bibiki  hitti  (o  ai  recanltatiofi;  and  thc^  were 
fiirprifed  WiKiij  ipnAeaid  6f  cofi^^tiifg,'  he  ventmed  to  appeal  to 
die  king.  .       i     ' .  .     '  -  '    * 

The  king;  liot  dilpl^ed  with  Ali  opportuAitjr  where  he  could  af 
bnce  eiflert  bis  fd^remac^;  aiid  di<pl<iy  his  learning,  accepted  the 
appeal ;  andfeiblired  to  niix,  iii  H  very  uhftir  inanner,  themagiftratd 
with  the  difputant.  Publit  notite  ii^s  given  that  he  intended  to 
enter  the  lifts  with  the  fchoolmafter :  fcafibids  wete  eredled  in 
Weftminfter«>hall  for  the  kccbnimodation  of  the  audience  2  Henvjf 
appeared  on  his  ditone,  accompanied  wkh  alt  the  enfigns  of  majefly : 
the  Drelatea  Wertf  placed  on  his  right  hatid  i  the  temporal  peers  oa 
fais  left :  the  judged  and  moft  eminent  lawyers  had  a  place  aiEened 
them  behind  the  biihops ;  the  courtiers  of  greateft  diftiuAioh  behind 
the  peers :  and  in  the  midft  of  this  fplendM,aflembly  was  produced 
the  unhappy  Lamberti  who  was  required  to  defend  his  dpinion^ 
againft  his  royal  antagonift*. 

•.  Tlie  bifliop  of  Chichefter  opened  the  Conference,  by  iaying  thai; 
Lambert^  being  charged  with  heretical  pravity,  had  appesued  from 
his  bifliop  to  the  king;  as  if  he  expected  more  favour  from  this 
application,  and  as  if  &ie  king  could  eVer  be  induced  to  proteS:  a 
heretic :  diat  though  his  majefty  had  thrown  ofF  the  ufufpation^ 
of  tht  jfee  of  Rome )  had  diiincorporated  fome  idle  monks,  who 
lived  like  drones  in  a  Bee^hive ;  bad  aboiiOied  the  idolatrous  worihip 
0f  images ;  had  publiflied  the  Bible  in  Englifli,  for  the  inftruAiou 
of  all  his  fubje^b ;  and  had  made  fome  lefler  alterations^  which  evenr 
tine  muft  approve  of;  yet  was  he  determined  to  maintain  the  porjjj^ 
0f  the  Catholic  taith,  and  to  puniih  with  the  utmoft  feverity  aU 
departure  from  it :  and  that  he  had  takeii  the  prefent  opportunity^^ 
hdkae  (o  learned  and  grave  an  audience,  of  convincing  Lambert  of 
his  eMat ;  but  if  he  ftill  continued  obftinate  in  them,  he  muft 
9!Xpt&  the  moft  condign  putiiflimentf; 

After  this  preamble^  which  was  not  very  encouraging,  the  fein^ 
oflced  Lambert,  with  a  ftern  cotlntenance,  what  his  opinion  was  of 
Chrifl^s  corporal  presence  in  the  fiicrament  of  the  altar;  and  when 
^bambcrt  began  his.  reply  with  fome  complinient  to  his  m»eAy,  he 
needed  the  praife  with  difdain  and  indignation.  He  afterwards 
prdfed  Lambert  with,  af^ments  drawn' £rom  kripture  and  the 
Ichoobnea:  the  audience  applauded  the  ibrce  of  hisireafianing  and 
the  extent,  of  his  erudition :  Ctaiimer  fe^onded  •  his  {irools  by  fooii^ 
aiewrfDoictt  G^nerehteced  tfaejifts'aa  a  fupport to  Cranm'er : 
ToBftsd  took  up  the  .acgiulient  after  Gardiner:  Stokefley  broug^ 
^q[fe^ft>  Tonftals  fix  biawpo  more  appdabed  fucoeffively  in  tht 

.n.n..,  .    .        ^  T  field 
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^  after  S^oMl^f  ^  the  ^^Mit^iH  if  i^  itkmt  fbt  nuntt 
v»i  p^olonfed  for  five  bottrs }  tjU  Lambert,  £itigpic<i>  cootmvioA^ 
^it>vrbttU»H  and  abaOiqd,  ^«as  at  Uft  rcdi4/(«d  (•  wcacei  Tikeloing 
iim,  returning  to^  du^rgej.a^c^  him  wlietber  hefnere  tcwVineAdT 
wdhe  pn)po£^,  as.  a  coociuidiog  srgiif^itl^  tkis  infeitftiflg. c)ti«ftion# 
Whctb^faewerafffebredr^o.Uveortodir?  JUlkilKi?^ «1k> poffefed 
that  courage  which  confifts  inobftinacy,  replied,  mat  he  cafr  himfielf 
1irhdllyonhi«im}eftj'8'deiBenc]f:  checking  told  him- thai  he  would 
be  no  proudor  of  heretics ;.  aod  therefore  if  that  were*  hii  &mI 
•nfwar^  be  muft><9cpeA  to  be  CQoi«iitted  to  the.flwEics.  Cromid) 
as  Vicegeceni,  pre^kounced  the  fentenc*  againft  him« 

tnutUiart,  wkpfe  vanity  had  probably  incited  him  the- mom  to 
l^erfevere  on  acocHiot  of  the  greatnefs .  of  this  public  appeaflmoe^  vms 
not  daimttd  by  tb^  terrors  of  the  puoifliment  to  wlii«bhe»WM.eQiii« 
4enioed4  His  executioners  took  care  to  maJce  the  fufeiws  of 
a  man  who  had  p^onaUy  oppofed  the  kixify.  as  cruel  as  pnwik  : 
he  was  .burned  at  a  flow  fire;  his  legs  aiyl  tfai^  were  rtiafttmirrf 
^dife  ft^mps;  and  when  there  appeared  no  end  of  his  toraif  ims^ 
fme.  of  the  guards  more  merciful  thaft.the  reft^  lifted  bim  otttthdr 
halberts,  and  threw  him  into  die  flames,  where  he  was  oonfmned. 
\Vhiklli6y  Were  employed  id.&is  friendly  office,  he  cried.alood 
ihrversd  times,  Shneffut  Chrifti  nmuhut  Cbrift\  and  thefe  woidgiwcre 
in  his  mouth  when  he  expired  *« 

Some  few  days  before  Ais  execution^  four  Dutch  inuAafdfts^ 
three  men  and  a  woman,  had  faggots  tied  130  their  bada  at  Paul'i 
crofe,  and  were  burned  in  that  manner^  And  a  man  and  a  woman 
of  the  fiime  fed  and  country  were  burned  in  Sratdifieldt. 

It  was  the  unhappy  fate  of  the  Englifh  during  this  s^,  tfaac^ 
when  they  laboured  uimr  any  grievance^  they  had  not  diefatisfaAion 
of  expediog  redrefs  from  parlianKnt:  on  the  comraiy,  they  iad 
reaibn  to  dread  each  meeting  of  that  a&mbly,  and  wet e  then  toe  of 
havii^  tyranny  converted  into  law,  and  ag^vated,  perhaps,  widi 
feme  circiimftance,  which  the  arbitrary  pnnce  ahd  his  minifiers 
had  not  hidierto  dcvifed,  or  did  not  think  proper  of  tfacmfelfes  tie 
carry  into  execution.  This  abjed  fervility  never  appeared  move 
conq^icaoufly  than  in  a  new  padUament  which  the  king^  now 
sAmbkd,  and  which,  if  he  had  been  fo  pleafed,  inigkt  have  been 
Ihe  laft  diat  ever  fiit  in  England.  Bitt  he  found  t£»  too  ufeM 
2nfl|unent8  of  dominioa  ever  to  entertam  dipngfats  of  giving  thm 
a  total  eiDdiifion. 

The  chancellor  opened  the  parliament  by  infbitxiingiliie  HtMfe  ti 
Lords,  Thatit  was  his  majefty's  eameftidefiie  toextirpatrfirooirJiis 
Uiugdom  allidiverfity  of  opinion  iftjnittor»of  rebgiolii  smd  as  this 
vnoertaking  was,  be  ownad^  impomint  and  anhioos^he  defibcfd  Aeta 
lodtaiie a committerixom  iamoog  thsmfditts,  who  might  diatarup 
•artato  artidexif  tpth^  md><:oroii>iaMghta  th«»«afterwMisaat<tie 
^  rm'l  Afis  wdaCtaaaMaUf  pi  4«7.    lorncu  -         t  Siowe,  p.  556. 
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piurlimiMf  Tfao  Iprck  nanied  the  vic»r-f^tiecal>  Cioanfel,  immv 
ccpated  a  peer>  the  archbi(hops  of  Cantcrbunr  and  >rork,*thrUfo)|iK 
oTDitfiiain,  Carlifle,  Worcefter,  Bath  and  Wf^Ibi  Baagor,  a^dfiiy. 
Theiiotife  might  have  feen  what  a  hopeful  (aiLthtjr'faari  undertdUt^n : 
thi»  final!  commtttee  itfelf  waa  ^gittMd  withriich  diwd-figrrbf  dprninn^ 
that  it  could  come  to  no  condufion.  The  dtik&of  Norfolk  theh 
maved'io the  houfe^  That^  linoe  Ih^re  wefronobopet^of having m 
report  Trom  the  commi^tccy  the  articles  of 'fiithtvtidbiMbd<>tO''te 
eAal^Uifed,..fllouM  be  rcdiKxd  to  6x}  atod  a  aetr  tcootmiit^'be 
appointed  to  draw  an  ad  with  re^rd  totdteap^ci  Aa  thiaipecf  iww» 
undeaftbod  to^peskiht  fenfeof  ttKkiag^bbniodonivasimipodiiiteljr 
conpliad  with ;  and  tofter  a  ikoct  provo|itin%:tbe.bilijQf  <toty^ 
articies^  cor  the  bloadf  btll,  asthe  Frot^ftastsr/itflf  tettinri^it,  WiR 
•iatoaduced)  and  haaring  piBflcd  ihe  two  h(>itfes><ntoe)viedtAfe  rc^ 
-aftiit.  y,  •  "•  rr ..  .  •    •     ' 

fai  thk  law; the  dcarins  of  Okt  retl  ipreftttlEb  fraa  eBtaUiaied,Mdi9 
souMDiiaiob  ia'one'kiAd^itbe>perpet«aI>oUigatioii«fVowr5li>tfia^ 
•the  iiljfity  of  priraae  maAes,  :the  celifaaojf  of  the  «bsmt,"anfi  ttfe 
iiecefitjr  of  aMfiddar  oonfeffieiw  The^boiiloftfiedUi^anicle'With 
regard  tothe  real  prefence,  CahjcAtd  the  iperfiin  to  death  by  fivt^ 
and  ao  the  finite :£orfeitiiae« as  in  cafes  of  tmtibn; -and  admitted^toi: 
Ae  prtv&g^  of  dbyiirliig:  an  linHaard  of  fereAty,  andliaritnoimto 
the  toquifidon  itfeif;  The  denial!  of  itoy  of  ]afae/jdth(Brfiii^<irdh)es, 
even  ^ough  recanted,  was  paniihable  by  the  fwMtvm  of  godkh 
and  chattels,  and  imprifonment  during  tkb  ifciag!^  iplealiwei'  ah 
obftiiiafte  adherence  to  error,  or  a  relapA^  was  adjq(&cd  t»  beiMon'y. 
and  fainifliabk  with  death.  The  marriage  of  prices  was  fubjeded 
to  the  iame  fturiflment.  Their  commerce  with  wbvneAtral, 
on  the  fipft  offence,  forfeiture  and  h^prifoiiiiHtnt  ;*  on^  theiefcopi^ 
de»th.  The  abftaining  from  cbnfedfton,  and  from  Moelvirfg  tite 
cucfaariftatthe  accuftomed' times,  fttbjededtfaejydrfon'toftieaMl'tt) 
imfxifoiuiieRt  dui^ing'the  king's  pledbre;'and  if  thecrifflina^p^iv 
levered  after  coavtdion,  hfe  was  puniihaU^- by  death  and  fiMMtui4, 
as  in  cafes  of  felony*.  Conuniffioners  we(e  to  be  uppohitei  by  tbb 
kiag.for  ^inring  irito  d>efe  herefids  iaiul4rreguiar  yiiaftJl^ 
the  crimkuda.wereto  be  triedr  by  a  jury."  /'••-  . 

Thekii^^in  frfamingthis  i«u/r,.hdd(hisaoppreflteha]|d'dn  kOt^ 
parties}  and  even  the  -Catholics  had  fexfon  to  fdnipAaiHs  tfiattlle 
frian  and  mns^  thdugb  difiniiied  thbii-convej^ihral^  be  ^apricio^ihr 
reftraioed  to  the  fxraifHce  of  celibacy  r  but  ias  the  PfOteAants  wm 
chieftynpofisdtothe  feverityof  the<'ftafaa^'ttie«iiafy  4^  ^edaries, 
according  to  the  ufuai  ^iai|im|  nf  -'jfautji)  was  jreganded>  bf  cte 
adherents  to  the  aacl^ni  religion, -as  their  tmn  jfroCferlvr  Mi 
|;riunip^«  Cnuuner  had  the  -  courage  tooppfiUetfaSs!  bltt  in  >clls 
):io\ifc  j(^  and  t^gh  the.  king  deftred  him  ta  abfent  himfel^  be  could 

*  31  Hen.  8.  c  14.    Herbert  io  KltatMi  f,  vtsf.    r  ^  .    ; 
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j)pt  ffd'pmvaiUd  btrto  {ivcf  this  proiof  of  coo^ikncet.  Hmjr  waf 
acctmmiiBd  to  Chuuner's  freedom  aqd  fuicerity  i  and  hAn^  cbti^ 
yincel  of  flie  genept  re^ttude'of  hi$  intentiotis,.  gave  bim  an  pimifiud 
jixiillmioe  m  this  pajrticuiar^  and  norer  'allovim  even  a  vriiifper 
,agaiMBb.l^im. 'That  prabfej^ho^veiv w^  now  oblig^^^  in  obediepce 
.fothe.ftatutacy'to  diuhifs  his  wife,  the  i|icce  of  Cwandet^  a  fitoMNis 
^itjviiie  of  Nttfemberg  •!•  ;*  and  Henry^  fiitisfied  witK  t&is'bioaf  of 
-fehqiiflSflin,  fliowjoB  fcmi  his  former  cban^enaiibe  and  favour.  ^Latimer 
•jOid  Shaxtbn  threw  ifpLtbeir  faiflipprics  ^dn  lacjcpiMit  of  die  M^^  and 
wgrojclMiMnitted  toyrifenit  f^i 

/  Theparliamerithavnig  tfafn  reflgrled  all  their  rciigious' liberties, 

|irQ0eeded!t6  an'eni^  fiqrendjpr  bftheir  civilV  aiid.^dioiit.fcruple 

4Dr  deliberalKinl^jr  madcl  by  one  wSt  a  total  fubv^hboqr  of  the 

;£ngiilh  tpnftttudQR.'*;  Thejr  gave  to  tfa^  .jung^s  procl^niatiov  the 

iame  force  as  to  a  ftatute  ena^ed  hy  parliament ;  and  to  render  the 

laiiattep  #eMfip^  i£  faAbfe^t^^  Granted -t^  ^v  a$if  it  were  only 

deitkratbry,  and  were  ifd^dhm  to!  e}Cp|ai|^  the .  natural*  esttnit  df 

icoy^  au^ori^*    The  pwunUe  xpntai&,  that.th^  king  liad  6m> 

,hierly  ftt  form  finrtral/pibclaiiiauons'wh^  peribna  had 

.wilAuly  tpfiteomcd,  not  cohfideririg  what  a  kiqg  by  his  boyal  powef 

may'd^;  Ikiafc  this  licence  might  encourage  biienderB  not  only  to 

diMMy.tl^  hi9fs  qf  AhaigKty  C&d,  but  alfo  to  difhonour  thckjng's 

jml)ft:royal'im|e%,"iiA&a«My.^Zi  ill  hidr  it  \  that  ivfdden  enoiBtncies 

:4t>fteti  occmv  indkidi  reauire  speedy  remedies,  and  cannot  awak  die 

{JOpW^aflsaiUing  and  diliheratidns  of  parliament  ^  and  that,  thovgh 

^the  king'was  ^pbweced  by  his  aiithprity  derived  from  God,  to 

.^ronfiitt'l^he  public  good  on'thefe  occafidns,  yet  the  oppofiiionQf 

irefra&ory  fubjdds  might  pufli  bim  ito  extretnity  add  violence:  for 

theie  resjlbns  the  parliaroent,  diat  they  niight  rprapye  airqccafion  oiF 

doubt,  afcertaineo.by  a  ftatute  this  prefog^ive  of .  the  crowi^  and 

enabled  Us  nuifefl^,  with  the  advice  of  bis  cjoundl,  to  iet  forth  pro- 

cbMrfaiion^.i^njoimng  obedience  undef.  whatever  jMins  and  {lem^nes 

^he&oiild  ttobpK>pfr':'Uid:  thefe  prodan^atibns  were  ta^ave^ 

l^cedf  pcffpeti^llawsj:.y;  ..  

) .  ypMt  proves  titter  a  ifaspiil  or  a  wiUul  bliqdneft  in  the  jmliamcat 
is,  d>slt  they  pretended,  eveb  a£ter'diis  ftatute,  ^o  niaintain  Tome 
rl^iiilti^ons  m  the  ^Meeinmbh&''i.and  itiav  enaSedy  tiptnbprocla- 
jnatioli  QiMM  deprive  figiiy^petfcn  bf  bis  lawful  poficffiona,  iibcrtief, 
•inbeHt^nires;  P^Ut^V-  frajtchtiils  i  nor  vet  infridgc!  .aiiy  cauunon 
Jaworliitidabk^.cuftQm  of  tb<^ realm*  ^TJiey'dt^  qflit fonfiderthat 
,n^  penaky  )»>uld  be  infiidled'.UpQh  die  dii^yidi;  of  proclaaMioo^ 
without  invading  feme  libfaB|y  or  prdpertv  W  thicfiib)^ ;  and  that 
!die  power  df  enaAing  new  laws  jjojned  id  tiofi,  difpeniiBg  powec, 
.  then.exlireifed  by  Ih^  crown,  amounted  to.a  full  logiflative  autbonty. 

♦'Burncl^  vol.  "?.'  p.  i4f^'a70.    Fox,  vol.  fi.  p.  1037»       *    f  Htftbert'm  Krant!, 
jp.sig.  ^  ^1  Hem  a  Oi  ft'    •.  i- '  -».'  '^'• 
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It  is  true,  die  kings  of  England  had  alin^ys  been  accuilomed  front 
<hetr  owh  authority  to  liKle  proclamation^,  and  to  exa&  obedience 
iothem;  and  this  prerogative  was,  no  doubt>  a  ftrong  fymptom  of 
^abfohite- government;  but  ftill  there  was  a  difierence  between  a 
power  which  was  exercilied  on  a  particular  emergence,  and  which 
"anuftbejufttted  by  tjie  prefent  ei^)edience  of  neceifity;  and  an 
autiu>rity 'conferred  by  a  pofitiye  ftatute,  whicl>  could  no  longer  admft: 
iof  ooncrol  pr  liovtatlon. 

Coold  a»T  aft  be  more  oppofite  to  the  fphrit  of  libejfty  than  thiir 

law,  it  would  have  been  another  of  the  lame  parliament.    They 

fKified^anaifi  of  attainder  not  onlyagainft  the  marquis  of  Exeter, 

^  lofds  Montacute,  Ds^rcy,  Huflefv,  and  others,  who  had  been 

legallyaaried  and  condemned ;  but  al(b  againft  fdme  perfons  of  the 

luglm  -quality,  who  b^  never  been  accu&d,  or  examined,  or 

/opnvidBd;     The  violent  hatred  which  Henrv  bore  to  cardinal 

fblehad  extended  itfelf  to  all  his  friends  and  relations;  and  his 

mochcritt  par^6ular,  the  countefs  of  Saltibury,  had  on  that  account 

l)ecoine' extiemdy  obnostious  to  i^im.     She  was  alfo  accufed  of 

liaying^cmplsyed  her  authority  with  her  tenants,  to  hinder  them 

/ron^readih^  the  new  tranflation  of  the  Bible ;  of  having  procurdt 

bulk  ftoia  Rome,  which  it  is  faid  had  been  iednat  Coudray;  her 

country  feat  i  and  of  having  kept  a  correfpondence  with  her  fon,  tht 

fcardinai :  |>ut'  Henry  foup^  either  that  thefe  c^ences  could  not  lOh 

proved,  or  that  they  would  not  by  law  be  fubjefted  to  fuch  fevefb 

punMhiiieiifis  as  he  defued  to  inflift  upon  her.    He  rf^folved,  there! 

lore,  ta  proceed  in  a  more  fununary  and  more  tvrannical  manner ; 

aad'ibr  thai  purpoie  he  fent  Cromwel,  who  was  out  too  obfequiouls 

to  his  will,  to  sUk  the  Judges  whether  the  jxirliament  could  attaint 

a  perfon  who  was  forth^rcoming,  without  living  him  any  trial,  or 

piting  him  to  appear  belbiae  ^em* ?  The  juoges  replied,  that  it  wft 

a  dangerous  qoeftion,  and  tliat  die  high  court  of  parliament  ought 

loeive'the^exatnple  to  inferior  courts,  of  proceeding  according  to 

juince :  no  inferior  court  coi^ld  a£l  in  that  arbitrary  manner,  and 

they  thought  that  the  parliament  never  would.     Being  preiTed  to 

-give  a  more  'e;^licit  anfwer,  they  replied,  that  if  a  perfon  were 

attunted  in  that  manner,  the  attainder  could  never  afterwards  be 

brou^  in  oueftion,  but  muft  remain  good  4n  law*    Henry  learned 

by  this  decinoo,  that  fuch  a  method  of  proceeding,  though  diredUy 

<CQiit>ary  to.all  Ihs  prtndples  of  equity,  was  yet  pra^cable ;  and 

this  being  all  he  was  anxious  to  know,  he  refolved  to  employ  it 

agaiaft  tte  -co^nteft.  of  falifbury.    Cromwel  Ihowed  to  the  Houfe 

4o(  Peers  a  bamier,  oh  which  wore  embroidered  the  five  wounds  ef 

Chrift,  Ifae  fymbdl  chofen  by  the  northern  rebels  -,  and  this  banner^ 

be  a&n^ed,  was  found  in  the  couhtefs^s  houiie  f.    No  other  proof 

feems  to  have  been  produced  in  order  to  afirertain  her  guilt :  the 

parliament^  without  farther  inquiry,  pafied  a  bill  of.atuinder  againft 

'  "  •  (Jok**!  i^h  I«jft*  p»  ^7>  S^  *  ^ W»  >^.  w'j  P-  ^5^ 
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Ji9r }  and  dioy  iiiv^ed  in  tbe  fame  blU,  /tvkhattt  any  hcnturptc^ 
^s  £u:  as  ac>pcars,  Gertrude  mafchiocielB  of  Exeter^  &c  AiiUm 
f  cHteicne,  and  ftr  Thomas  Dipg^y.  Tbeib  (wo  gomkiMn  "Wn^ 
^XACuted :  the  iiuirchiQn«fe  was  paMdned»  aikl  liirvtvfil  che^lttiig^ 
the  counters  received  a  reprieve, 

«Tbe  only  beneficial  aa  pafled  t)ya  fdEoii^  was  that  t^  wfaidi  Ac 
^Uament  confii^med  the  funeiidkir  of  tkc  moiiafterias  4  j^tcvoi 
this  d£t  contains  much  wifehood,  much  tyimiiy,  and  were  it  not 
Ihat  all  private  ri^fs  ttiuft  ikihuk  to  public  wtereft,  imioh  iiQHftice 
tad  iniquity.  The fchemeof  ^gfigi^g  tbeabboCs to iiuieader  dieir 
nooafteries  i»d  been  conduS^  as  jmayieaftly  be  jisnagincKlt  with 
ffiany  invidioiis  ciroumflances :  arts  of  »aU  kinds  had  bete  eflifloyed^ 
•every  motive  that  could  work  on  4ie  ftaihjr  of  humaa  mttmit  bad 
^en  iet  before  th^^  and  it  iwas  with  great  difficult  'thUt^hefe 
dignified  <:onveiiftuaIs  Were  broM^t  to  nttdce  a  cooceffiOB^  which 
moft  of  them  regarded  ^  deftniiftive  of  tkeir  imereflSf  aa  *oa« 
&»riiegiou$  and  bribiiaalin  ifi(elf^«\  Xhoee  abbots  {iadflmmiteofe 
cpnftancy  than  the  r^,  the  aibbotk  of  Col(fheftte,  findiag^  lanB 
Glaftenbury;  and  in  order  to  punifti  th^m  for  tfieir  «pfofitton9  and 
anafce  them  an  txsunjpii  to  others^  ineana  hadbecfilbiuid  aooowvinft 
tbeinof  troapDai  they  bad  perifked  by  thekaada  of /Ae  exooHMIiei^ 
aiyl  the  revenue  of  the  convents  Jiad  keen  feifcited  t«  Befidn^ 
4hQju^  none  of  Atk  vkdences  had  taken  (dace^  die  king  know  that 
a  Airiender  made  hf  ^nen  Who  wem  only^teoants  for  lile^  woidd  not 
b^VWf  e^ounination ;  and  ke  was  tbtiefoie  aeiolved  to  aiaks  aUioie 
)>yhisitfual  expedient,  an  aft  of  .parliamewl. .  Intbeiproamhleta 
th^a  ad,  the  parliament  aiflcrts,  &at  ail  the  fitrrendere  asade't^  tfaa 
abbots  had  been,  <*  without  cOoftaaint^  of  their  own  accord^  and 
accordmg  to  due  couHe  of  onnmon  ktw.'^  And  in  donibqiKnce^ 
che  two  koufea  confirm  ^  ixTtetiiknL,  and  -feonre  ths  pra|>qity  of 
the  abbey  lands  to  the  king  and  kis  ludcdiTarsfer  crer|>  it  is'r^ 
Aiarkable^  that  aD  the  mitred  abbots  fliU  bt  en  'dipHonfe  of  i^eera^ 
and  that  none  of  them  nude  any  paotefts  againft  this  injnriov 
ftatMte. 

la  this  ftffion  the  eat>k  of  all  the  gceat  officers  of  ftaee  was  fixed  x 
Crmi^wel,  as' vicegerent,  had  the  precedency  affigned  him  above  al( 
of  them,  .  It  was  thought  fisigular,  that  a  bkcwnith's  ion,  for  ke 
was  no  other,  (bould  mve  place  next  the  royal  family  $  and  that  a 
iman  poflefled  of  no  manner  of  Hterature  ihoald  be  fetat  the  ktnd  of 
lihe  church. 

As  foon  as  tke  aft  of  the  fix  articles  had  pafid,  the  Catiiolica 
Ifrere  extremely  vigilant  in  infermmg  againft  ofienders }  and  nbt  lefe 

gran  five  hundred  perfons  were  in  a  Kttle  time  thrown  inBo  prifen, 
ut  Cromwcl,  who  had  not  had  intereft.  to  prevent  that  mBty  was 
fiUe  for  the  prefimt  to  elude  its  execution.  Seconded  by  the  date 
flfSuffplk  and  chancellor  Audley,  as  wciD  as  byCranmeB,keDe^ 

t  Collier)  V9I.  ii,  {^ S^  Ai fe^       '  t  d;  iitn. H «•  so*  (a*  BdL  8.  c.  13. 
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maatlaisi'^pin^  tbe/  cnidt/  of  punilhiiig  ib  IHiiiijr  dtlli«fiiem»i^ 
and  he  obtained  pcnniiBoii.to  fct  tbcm  stf  l^lty*  Tbc  uncertaimif 
of  the  Ido^s  bttinour  gave  each  ptxtj  air  opporliinity  of  triumphing 
in  its  tnra.  No  iboner  had  Henry  pafled  tfais^  hw^  which  l«efAe4 
fDiiiii6bfo^ecp  a  i9oiixid.oci  the  nsformersy  thfun  be  granted  a  gener^A 
peimtffioo  fev  every  one  to  have  the  new  triffiflMion*of  the  Bibl^  in 
his  family :  a  oonceffiori  regarded  by  diat  party  as  an  important 
vidory. 

But  as  Henry  was  obferved  to  be  much  governed  by  U^  wive$ 
vMt  hi  retained  his  fondnefe  for  them,  ^  Imi  preva)en6^<3f  eitheir 
party  feemed  much  to  depend  on  the-  choice  df  the  Aitui^  queem 
Immediaidy  after  the  death  of  Jane  Seymonff)  the  moft' beloved  of 
all  his  wives,  he  began  to  think  of  a  new  marriage*    He  firft  oaft 
his  eme  towards  tbe  dacheft^dowager  of-  Milan,  niece  to  the  emperor  % 
and  oe  made  propoials  for  that'^tUiaiKe.  But  meeting  with  di Acuities 
he  wasi  carried  by  his  friendfliip  for  Francis  rather  to  think  of  a 
Erench  princeft.    He  demaivded  tbe  dudiefs-^o wager  of  LonguevJlk% 
dauriiter  of  the  dt\ke  of  Guife,  a  prince  of  the  noufe  of  Lorraine  f 
biitPrancis  told  him,  that  the  lady  was  already  betrothed  to  the  kinje 
of  Scotland.     The  king,  however,  would  not  take  a  refiifal  •:  he  had 
fet  his  heart  extremely  on  the  match :  the  information  whidr  he  had 
received  of  the  ducheis's  accompltQunents  an4  beauty,  had  pre- 
poftflediiinaJh  her  fiivour;  and  having  privately  fent<ivep|iton«Hlr 
to  examine  her  perfon,  and  get  certain  intelligence  of* her  condu^ 
the  accounts  which  that  agent  brought  him  ferved  iiarthar  to  inflame 
his  dcfires.     He  learned  that  (he  was  big  made ;  and  he  thought  her 
on  that  account  the  more  proper  match  for  htm  who  was  now  bew 
come  fomewhat  corpulent.    The  pfeafare  t6o  of  moreifytng  hia 
nephew^  whom  he  did  not  love,  was  a  farther  incitement  to  his  pro« 
fectttion  of  this  match ;  and  he  infixed  that  Francis  fliovild  give  him 
the  preference  to  the  king  of  Scots.    But  Francis,  though  (enfiUfe 
that  die  alliance  of  England  was  of  much  greater  importance  to  hSlOr 
interefts,  would  not  affront  his  friend  and  ally ;    and  to  piweil^ 
farther  felicitation,  he  immediately  fent  the  prtneefs  tty  Scothiltf* 
Not. to  fliock,  however,  Henry's  humoiB',  Francis  made  Mm  itn  otkHe 
^  Mary  of  J^urbon^  dkuehter  of  the  duke  of-  Vendome  (  Vutas  the 
king  wasMAformed  that  James  had  formerly  rgeded  this^princeA^ 
he  would  not  hear  any  fardier  of  fuch  a  pM>po&l.     TW  French  'me^i. 
narch  then  offered  hfan  the  choitie  of  the  two  younger  fifters  o#the 
queen  of  Scots ;  and  he  afiured  him  that  tberweie  nowife  ifvfericnr. 
cither  in  merit  or  (Iseto  their  ekteft  fiift^,  and  that  one  of  themr'Was 
even  fiiperibrin'blMm^.    Th&  king  was^  as  fcmpukms  with  regard. 
to  die  perfiMi  of  his'  wives  as  it  Ms  htArt  had  been  reaHy  fufcep^Me 
of  a  4l<)licaieip«iSon  %  and  he  was-  unwillii^g  to  truft^anv  relations^  or 
even  pifttiMS^with  i-egatd^td  this  impottatrt  particulan     Hepro^ 
pofed  90  FranciSy  that'they  fhbuM^  hAVe  a  colifeitoce  at  Calais,  on 
i^retence  of  bufinefs  i  attd  that  this  oioiiaFchMhpuld  bring  along  with 
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him  tike  fWOj^iteefflbs  of  Guife,  together  with  &e  findd  fadies  of 
quality  in  France,  that  ht  might  make  a'  choice  almong  them; 
But  the  gallant  f^trit  of  Francis  was  (hocked  with  the  propoial :  he 
was  impre£kd  with  too  inuch  tcgaJrAj'  he  iaid,\fej'  tAefidr  fez,  to  carry 
ladies  of  the  firft  qjoiity  like  geldings  td  a  nturket,"  there  t«be  cfaofea 
or  rejeded  by  the  humour  of  the  purchafer  *.  Henry  wduld  hearken 
to.none  of  thefe  niceties,  but  ftil(  hififted  oA  his  propofid  ^  whicli,' 
-Jbowever,  noCwithftanding  Francis's  eafneft  defire  of  obligii^  hiii% 
.was  finally  rcjiefted. 

The  king  then  begah  to'  turn  his  thoughts  towards  a  German 
alliance  i  and  as  the  princes  of  the  SmsAdaMic  league  were  extremely 
di^;ufled  with  the  emperor  on  account  6f  his  periecutihg  dieir 
religion,  he  hoped,  by  matching  himfelf  into  one  of  their  families,  to 
renew  a  conne^on  which  he  regarded  as  fo  advanugeous  to  him* 
Cromwel  joyfully  feconded  this  intention;  and  propofisd  to  him 
Anne  of  Cleves,  whofe  father,  the  duke  of  that  name,  had  great 
intereft  among  the  Ludieran  princes,  and  whbfo  fiftec,  Sibylla,  was 
married  to  the  eledor  of  Saxony,  the  head  of  the  Proteflant  league. 
A  flattering  pidure  of  the  princefs  by  Hans.  Holben  detorminei 
Henry  to  apply  to  her  father ;  and  after  fome  neeociatiod,  die  mar-: 
riaeci  notwitbftandine  the  oppofitioa  of  the.  ekoor  of  Saxony,^  was 
At  fail  concluded  $  and  Anne  was  lent  over  to  England.*  The  king; 
impatient  to  be  fattsfied  with  regard  to  the.peribn  of  his  btide^  came 
privately  to  Rochefter,  and  got  a  fight  of  her.  He  found  her  big 
indeed^  and  tall^  as  he  could  wifh  s  but  utterly  deftitute  both  of 
beauty  and  grace ;  verv  unlike  the  piftttfes  and  repcefentatioos 
which  he  had  received  :  he  fwore  (he  was  a  great  Flanders  mare ; 
and  decbu-ed  that  he  never  could  poflibly  bw  her  any  afieAion« 
The  matter  wa^.worfe  when  he  found  that  flie  could  fpeaJc  no 
language  but  Dutch,  of  which  he  was  entirely  igitorant.;  and  diat 
the  charms  of  het.converfation  were  not  likely  to  compeafiite  for  4be 
homelinefs  of  bc^r  perfort;  He  retun^d  to  Uftenwtch  tery  mehn- 
choly;  and  he  much.lamented  his  hard  fate  C6  Croftiw^,*  as  well  as 
^  lord  Ruffeli  fir  Anthony  Brown^  and  fir  Anthoi^  Denny.  Thi& 
laft  gentleman,  in  order  tO;  give^im  comfort,  told  him,  that  his  mis^ 
fortune  vi^as  comm<^  to  him  with  aD/kings,  whp  couM  not,- like 
private  perfons,  chuie  for  themfelves^  but  muA  receive  their  wives 
froni  the  judgmenf  and  fs^ncy  of  others*-. 

It  was  the  fubjed  of  debate  among  the  htne^s  e^mnfellors,  whether 
the  marriage  could  not  VjCt  be  difibived^  and£e  pi^incefe  be  fait  bhck 
to  her  own  country.  Henry's  fitttation  fe^pied  at  that  tknc  very 
critical.  '  After  the  ten  yearft  truce  G^.clu4cd  bH^r^rdie  onuperar 
and  tKe  king  of  France,  a  good  tmderftandiiig  was  t!hboght:to.bave 
taken  p(ate  between  thefe  /tval  monarchs$  aaii  ^uejtrinnks  bf  Veioa 
appeared  as  gave  great  jealoufy  to  |he  court  of  En'^nd.  The 
wiperoTy  who  knew  th?  generous  natinte'^f  Ff^cis^.tveepitte 
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coiifnteiiccio  liiti^  wfaick  is  rare  ta  that  degree  among*  great  prkKes* 
An  in(wrre6iwn  had  been  tmied  in  the  Lo^^  Countrieg  by  theiii<«. 
faabiuofi)  of  Gbeii%  and  feemed  to  threaten  the  m/ott  dangamus. 
coti&quences.  Charles,  who  rcfided  at  that  time. in  Spaiii,  lefdved 
to  go  in.perfon  to  Flanders,  in  order  to  appeafe  thoTe  difa|iders:$  but 
he  found  great  difficulties  in  chofing  the  manner  of  his  paling 
tbither.  The  road  bj  Italy  and  Germany  was  tedioui;  the  voyage 
through  .the  channel  daiigerous,  by  reafoa  of  the  Ejtgiifh  navai 
power :  he  afked  Francis's  permiffionto  paA  through  hi&£>m1iiions  ^ 
and  he.eAtrufted  hitnfelf  into  the  hands  of  a  rivsH  whom  he  Jbd  (iy 
mortally  offended.  The  French  monarch  received*  birri  at  Parii 
with  great  magnificence  and  courtefy  f  and  though  prooiptftd  both 
by  rerenge  and  intereft,  as  well  as  by  the  advice  ci  hit  iviiftrbrs  siiid 
favourites^  to  make  advantage  of  the  pcefent  opportunity,  be  coh*' 
duiSed  the  empeior  fafely  oAt  of  hts  dominions ;  and  would  not  fht 
iDuch  as  fpciak  to  him  of  bufine&  during  his  abpd^  in  Frdnte^  left 
his  demands  (hould  bear  the!  air  of  violence  u|kin  hinroyol  gUefK     < 

Henry,  who  was  informed  of  all  tbefeiparcrcularS)  btiievtedthat  aii 
entire  anicdrdaab  union  had  taksen  place  becvKtfn  (hefe^iinoes;  ahd 
that  tbeir  reK^ouK  seal  might  pirompf  thefn  to.^llr  with  coml»fie4[ 
arms  upon  England*.  An  albancp  with  th6  Oerinan  ^indes^ 
feomednow  nuire  than  ever  requiSte  for  his  tntereft  aifd  fafety  i  anifr 
he  knew  that  if  he  fent  back  the  princefe  of  Cleves,  ftch  an^affironO 
would  be  htehly.  refented  by  her  Iriends  and  family.  He  was  (here^ 
fore  refotvec^  notwithftanding  his  .averfion  to  her,  to  completQ  tbd 
marriagd;  and  he  told  Cromwel,  that  fince  matters  had  gone  fo  far,- 
he  muu  put  his  neck  into  the  yoke.  Cromwel,  who  knew  how 
much  his  owninterefts  were  concerned  in  this  affair,  was  very 
anxious  to  learn  from  the  king,  next  niorning  after  the  marriage^ 
whetheif  he  now  liked  his  fpoufe  any  better.  Tlie  king  told  hmi 
that  he  hated  her  worfe  than  ever  ^  and  that  her  perfon  was  mop^ 
difgufting  on  a  near  approach :  he  was  refolved  never  to  meddle 
with  her }  and  even  fufpe£ted  her  not  to  be  a  true  maid :  a  poinf 
about  which  he  entertained  an  eoctreme  delicacy.  He  continued^ 
however^  to  be  civil  to  Anne;  he  even  feemed  to  ttf^fc  his  uRial 
confidence  in  CromWel ;  but  though  he  exerted  thid  command  ove^ 
himfelf,  a  difcontent  lay  lurking^in  his  breaft>  and  was  ready  to  bUrft 
out  on  the  firft  opportunity. 

A  (c&on  cf  parliament  was  held ;  and  none  of  the  abbots  w^d 
flow  allowed  a  place  in  the  Houfe  of  Peers.  The  king,  by  the 
mouth  of  the  chancellor,  complained  to  the  parliament  of  the  great 
^i  veffity  of  religions  which  ftill  prevailed  among*  hi6  fubjet^g.  A  g^riev- 
ance,  he  affirmed,  which  ought  the  left  to  be  endured  becaufe  thd 
fcriptures  were  now  publiflied  in  Englifh,  and  ought  univerfeflv  to 
fee  the  ftandard  of  belief  to  ail  mankind*  But  he. had  appointed^  h^ 
faid^  fome  bifbops  and  divines  to  draw  up  a  lift  of  tenets  to  which 

•  •  -     •  Sfrtwe,  p.  570.  * 
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his  peofrie  were  to  afletit ;  and  he  was  determined  tint  Ghrift,  the 
doarine  of  Chrift^  and  the  truths  Ihoidd  have  ite  yiStorj.  The 
king  ieems  to  have  expeded  mofc  effcA  in  afcertaintng  truth,  from 
this  new  book  of  bis  dofiors^  than  had  enfued  from  the  publication 
of  the  fcriptures.  Cromwel^  as  vicar-general^  made  aUb,  in  the 
king's  name,  a  fpeech  to  the  npper  houTe ;;  and  the  peers  in  return 
heftowtd  great  flattery  on  bim^  and'  in  particmlary  iaid  that  he  was 
worthy,  by  his  dcdierty'  to  be  vicar- general  of  the  univerlir.  That 
tniniiKr  teemed  to  be  no  lefs  in  Us  mailer's  good  graces :  he  re* 
ceived,  foon  after  the  fitting  of  the  parliament,  the  title  of  Earl  of 
EfleXi  and  was  inflalied  Knight  of  the  Garter^ 

There  remained  only  one  religious  order  in  England ;  the  tnighfifr 
of  St.  John  of  Jerufalem,  or  the  knights  of  Maka,  as  they  are  com- 
monly called.  This  order,  partly  ecdefiaftical,  partly  military^  had 
'  by  their  valour  done  great  ferviee  so  Chriftendom;  and  had  verv 
much  retarded  at  Jeru&lem,  Rhodes,  and  Malta,  the  rapid  progre(» 
of  the  barbarians.  During  the  general  furrender  of  the  religious, 
houfes  in  Endauid,  they  had  exerted  their  ipirit,  and  had  obftinately 
fefiifed  to  yield  up  their  revenues  to  the  king ;  and  Henry,  who 
would  endure  no  feciety  that  profeff:d  obedience  to  the  pope,  was 
obliged  to  have  recourfe  to  parliament  for .  the  diffolution  of  this 
order«  Their  revenues  were  large,  and  formed  an  addftion  oowife 
contemptiUe  to  the  many  acquifitioos  which  the  kisig  had  already 
mack.  But  he  h^d  very  ill  hulbanded  the  great  revenue  acquired  by 
the  plunder  of  the  church :  his  profufed  generofity  diffipated  kdkcr 
than  his  rapacity  could  fupply ;  and  the  parliament  was  iurpriicd 
this  feffion  to  fina  a  demand  made  upon  them  of  four  tenths,  and  a 
fubfidy  of  one  (hilling  in  the  pound  during  two  years :  fo  .ill  were  the 
public  expeAatsons  anfwered,  that  the  crown  was  never  more  to 
require  anv  fupply  from  the  people.  The  commons,  though  laviih 
of  their  lioerty,  and  of  the  blood  of  their  fdlow-fobje£b,  were  ex- 
tremely frugal  of  their  money  $  and  it  was  jiot  without  difficulty  fo 
fmall  a  grant  could  be  obtained  by  this  abfolute  and  dreaded  monarch. 
The  convocation  gave  the  king  four  (hillings  in  the  pound,  to  be 
levied  in  two  years.  The  pretext  for  thefe  grants  was,  the  great 
ipxpence  which  Henry  had  undergone  for  the  defence  of  the  realm, 
in  building  forts  along  the  fea-coaA^  and  in  equipping  a  navy.  As 
lie  had  at  prefent  no  any  on  the  continent  in  whom  he  repofed  much 
confidence^  he  relied  only  on  his  domeiHc  ftrength,  and  was  on  that 
account  obliged  to  be  more  expeniive  in  his  preparations  againft  the 
^damrer  of  an  invafion. 

The  king's  favour  to  Cromwel,  and  bis  acquiefcence  in  the  mar-i^ 
riage  with  Anne  of  Cleves,  vrere  both  of  them  deceitful  appearances : 
bis  averfion  to  the  queen  fecretly  increafed  eveiy  day ;  and  having 
at  laft  broken  all  reftraint,  it  prompted  him  at  once  to  feek  the  dii* 
iblution  of  a  marriage  fo  odious  to  him,  and  to  involve  bis  minifter 
ib  mini  who  had  been  the  innocent  author  of  it«  *  The  fall  of  Crom*- 
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wel:«Be;is1)aftMed  by  qther  caufes.  All  the  nobility  liated  ttnan 
who,  bein^  of  fuch  low  cxtraftioa,  had  n«c  only  mounted  above  ct>en& 
by  his  ftation  of  vicar-genefal,  biut  had  engrwed  many  of  the  other 
conAderable  offices  of  the  crown;  b^fides  .enjoving  that  commiffion,. 
which  fgve  him  a  high'  and  almoft  abfolioe  ^vthority  over  the  /clenB;yy 
a^nd  even  over  the  laity,  he  was  prwy  feal,  chamberlain,  aod  mafter 
q{  the  wards :  he  had  alfo  obtained  the  ordejr  of  the  garter,  a  dignity 
whiqb  had  ever  been  con£vred  only  on  mea  of  iU^rious  families, 
;vid  which  feemed  to  be  profaned  by  its  being  contmuaicatpd  to  ta 
jBoean  a  perfon.  The  people  were  averfe  to  him,  as  the  fuppofed 
author  of  the  violence  on  the  monafteriesj  eftablifliments  which 
were  ftill  revved  an4  beloved  by  the  commonalty.  The  Catholics 
regarded  him  as  the  concealed  enemy  of  their  religion :  the  Pro^ 
teSaats,  obferving  his  exterior  concurrence  with  all  the  perfecutioni 
>exerci{ed  againft  them,  were  inclined^  to  bear  him  ;is  Uttje  ^youf^ 
^d  reproached  him  with  the  timidity,  if  not,  tre^l^rv,  of  his 
conduct.  And  the  king,  i^hp  found- that  great  damqurs  had  on  ajl 
hands  arifen  againft  the  admij^iftration,  was  not  difplealed  to  throw 
on  CroiaweJ  the  load  of  public  Mtr^^  and  he  hoped  by  making  & 
eafy  ^a  fiuuifice  to  regain  ijie  affections  of  Jiis  fubje^« 

But  ithere  was  another  caufe  which  fuddenly  {et  a))  thefc  mouves 
in  adjdon,  and  brought  aboiu  an  unexpeSed  revolution  in  the 
minijftry.  Tiie  king  had  fixed  his  afFeSion  on  Catherine  Howard, 
niece  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk}  and  being  determined  to  gratify  thi» 
new  ps^iBion,  he  could  find  no  expedient  but  by  procuring  a  divorce 
from  his  prelent  conforjt,  to  raife  Catherine  to  his  bfid  and  throne. 
The  duke,  who  had  long  been  engaged  in  enmity  with  Cromwej, 
made  4j^  fiime  u(e  pf  hex  iefinuations  to  ruin  this  iptnifter,  that  he 
had  formerly  done  of  Anne  Boleyn's  againft  Wolfey.:  and  when  aft 
engines  were  prepared,  he  obtained  ^  con^miffion  n-om  the  king  jtp 
arreft  Cromwel  at  the  council-  table,  on  aaac^ufation  of  high  trealon, 
and  to  commit  him  to  the  Tower.  Jn^nvediately  after,  ^  bill  of 
attainder  was  framed  againft  him  i  and  the  Houfe  of  Pee^s  thought 
proper^  without  trial,  examination,  or  evidence,  to  condemn  to  death 
a  man  whom  a  f<^w  days  before  they  had  declared  worthy  to  be 
vicar-general  .of  the  univerfe.  The  Houfe  of  Commons  pailed  the 
bill,  th^ugjii  j^ot  wixhoyi^t  fqmi^  cpppfition.  Crotpifel  v^as  accufed 
of  be,refy.aind  treafbn^  but  the  proofs  of*l)is  treasonable  practices 
are  utterly  improbable,  and  even  abfolutely  ridiculous^.  The  only 
.circumftance  of  his  conduct  by  which  he  teems  to  have  merited  thi^ 
^te  was  his  being  the  inftrument  of  the  king's  tyf^nv,  in  condi^ing 
like  iniquitqijis  bijl^.in  the  preceding  feiEoiii  Againft  the.po^nte^  ^ 
Salifbury  ai^d  x^bers^ 

Cromwel  endeavoured  jtp  foften  ^e  king  by  the  ;npft  t^qn^ble 
(iipplications ;  but  all  to  no  puyipqfe :  it  was- .not  the  praecipe  qjf  that 
f rii^ce  to  ruin  his  minillers  and  favourites  by. ha}vfgi-^d  t^p|ig& 

•  Bujnct,  vol.  j,  p.  978.     ,   .    ,       ,.    .  • 
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At  urihappy  prifoner  once  wrote  t«  him  in  fo  moving  a  ftratn  as 
even  to  draw  tears  from  his  eyes,  ht  hardened  htmfelf  againft  all 
movements  of  pity,  and  refufed  his  pardon.  The  conclufion  of 
Cromwd's  letter  ran  in  thefe  words :  •*  Ij  a  moft  woftd  prifoner,  am 
ready  to  ftibmit  to  death  when  it  (hall  pleafeOod  and  your  majefty } 
and  yet  the  frail  flcDi  incites  me  Hq  call  to  your  grace  for  mercy  and 
pardon  of  cnirie  offences.  Written  at  the  Tower  with  the  heavy 
bearrand  tremWing  hand -of  your.highnefs's  moft  miferable  prifoner, 
vttid  poor  flave,  ThonHas  CromweF/'  And  a  Kttle  bdgw,  ^  Moft 
gracious  prince,  I  cry  for  mercy,  rifiercy,  mercy*.**  When  brought 
t«>  the  place  of  execution,  he  avoided  all  earneft'  proteftations  of  his 
innocence,  and  all  complaints  agatnft  the  fentence  pronounced  upon 
Wrti.  He  knew  that  Henry  would  refent  on  his  fan  thofe  fymptoms 
<JFoppo(ttion  to  his  will,  and  that  his  death  alone  would  not  tenninatc 
that  monarch's  vengeance.  He  -was  a  man  of  prudence,  rnduftry, 
and  abHities ;  worthy  of  a  better  mafter  and  of  a  better  fate.  TTiough 
raifed  to  the  fummit  of  power  -from  a  low  origin,  "he  betrayed  no 
infolence  or  contempt  towards  his  inferiors  5  and  was  careful  to 
remember  all  the  obligations  which,  during  his  more  humble  fortane^ 
he  had  owed  to  anyone.  He  had  ferved  as  a  private  ceminel  in  ^e 
Italian  wars ;  when  he  received  fome  good*  offices  from  -a  Lucquefe 
merchant,  wfco  had  entirely  forgotten-his  perfon,  as  well  a^  the  fcrvicc 
which  he  had  rendered  liim.  Cromwd  in -his  grartdeur  happened 
at  London  to  caft  his  eye  on  his  benefaftor,  now  reduced  to  poverty 
by  misfortunes.  He  immediately  fent  for  hini,  reminded  him  df 
riieir  ancient  friendfliip,  and  by  his  -grateful  affiftance  reinftated  faini 
in  his  former  profperity  and  opulence  f. 

The  mcafures  for  divorcing  Henry  from  Anne  of  Cleves  were 
carried  on  at  the  fame  time  with  the  oHl  of  attainder  aeainft'Crom- 
wel.  T-he  Houfe  of  Peers,  in  conjuni^ion  virith  the  Coamions, 
applied  to  the  king  by  petition,  defif  ing  that  he  would  allow  his  mar^f 
riage  to  be  examined ;  and  orders  wiere  immediately  given  to  Jay  the 
matter  before  rije  convocation.  Anne  bad  formj^rly  Seen  contrafM 
by  bcT  father  to  the  duke  of  Lorraine  j  but  fi^e,  as  wdll  as  the  duke, 
were  at  that  time  under  age,  and  tiie  contrail  had  Be^n  aften^rds 
annulled  by  confent  of  ^both  parties.  The  king,  however,  pleaded 
this  precoTltrad  as  a  ground  of  d?vorce-,  and  he  added  two  reafons 
more,  which  may  feem  a  litde  extraordin^y;  that  when  Iteefpoufed 
Anne  he  bad  not  inwardly  given  his  confent,  and  that  he  had  not 
thought  pi^oper  to  confummate  the  marriage.  T^e  conYocatrain 
was  K^tfsfied  with  thefe  reafons,  and  folemnly  annulled  the  marriage 
between the^  king  and*  queen :  the  parliament  ratified  the  decision  qf 
the  clergy*  and.  the  fentence  was  fopn  after  notified  to  the  prtncefs. 

Anne  Was  Weft  with  a  happy- infenfibility  of  temper,  even  in  the 
points  which  themdft  nearly  arfeft  her  fcx ;  and  the  king's  averfion 
towards  her,  as  Wdl^s  bis  profecution  of  the  divorce,  had  never 

^  BumctfYQl.  L  p.  »8i|  afs.  f  %rnet,  vol.  ii  p.  17^. 
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given  her  the  leaft  uneafijiefe.  She  willingly  hearicened  to  terms 
pf  accommodation  with  him ;  and  when  he  offered  to  adopt  her  as 
his  fifter,  to  give  her  place  nex^  die  queen  and  his  owti  daughter^ 
and  to  make  a  fettlen;^ent  of  three  thoufimd  pounds  a  year  upon  her  » 
fte  acceptjed  oFthe  copditioos,  and  gave  herconfent  to  the  divorce*. 
She  even  wrote  to  her  brother  (for  her  father  was  now  dcad^,  that 
fte  had  beeii  very  well  ufed  in  En^laqd,  and  defired  him  to  live  on 
good  terms  with  the  king.  The  oqly  inftance  of  pride  which  ihe 
betrayed  was,  that  fce  refufed  to  return  to  her  own  country  after  the 
affironjt  which  ihe  had  received ;  and  ihe  lived  and  died  in  England. 
Notwithftanding  Anne's  moderation,  this  incident  produced  a 
great  coldnefs  between  the  king  and  the  German  princds  ;  but  as  the 
fituadonof  Europe  was  now  much  altered,  Henry  was  the  more 
indifferent  about  their  refenttnent.  The  clofe  intimacy  which  had 
taken  place  between  Francis  and  Charles  had  fubfifted  during  a  very 
fljort  time :  the  diffimilarity  of  their  charafters  foon  renewed,  with 

frcater  violence  dian  ever,  their  former  iealouf^  and  hatred.  While 
Charles  remained  at  Paris,  Francis  hacf  been  imprudently  engaged| 
by  his  open  temper,  and  by  that  fatisfaiftion  which  a  noble  mind 
l^aturally  feels  in  performing  generous  adions,  to  n[iake  in  confidence 
fome  dangerous  difqoveries  to  that  interefted  monarch ;  and  having 
now  loft  3i  fufpicion  of  his  rivaj,  he  hppod  that  the  emperor  and  he» 
fiipporting  each  other,  might  negled  every  other  alliance.  ^  Re  not 
only  communicated  to  his  gueft  the  ftate  of  his  negociations  with 
fultan  Solyman  and  the  Venetians ;  he  alfo  laid  open  the  fojicitations 
which  he  had  received  from  the  court  of  England  to  enter  into  j 
confederacy  againft  himf.  Charles  had  no  fooner  reached  his  own 
dominions,  than  he  fhewed  hi  mfelf  unworthy  of  the  friendly  reception 
which  he  had  met  with.  He  abfolutely  refufed  to  fulfil  his  promife, 
and  put  thp  duke  of  Orleans  in  polTeffion  of  the  Milanefe":  he  ifi<p 
formed  Solyman  and  the  fenate  of  Venice  of  the  treatment  whicl^ 
they  b^d  received  from  their  ally ;  aqcj  l^e  took  care  that  Henry 
fhould  not  be  ignorant  how  readily  Francis  had  abandoned  hU 
ancient  friend,  to  whom  he  owed  fucfa  important  obligations,  and 
had  facri<iced  him  to  a  jh^w  confederate :  he  even  pojfoned  and 
mifreprefented  many  things  which  the  qnfufpefting  heart  of  the 
French  nvpnfurch  ha()  di{fiaki  to  hinv  Had  Henry  pofleiflcd  true 
Jtrdgment  and  generpfrty^'  this  incident  alqne  had  been  fufficient  to 
guide  hin^  in  the  (fhdice  cff  ^h  ally.  B^it  his  domineering  pride 
carried  htm  immediatSely  to  renounce  the  friendfliip  of  Francis,  who 
faid  fo  unexpededly  gnren  the  preference  to  the  emperor:  and  as 
Charles  invited  him  to  a  renewal  of  ancient  amity,  he  willingly 
accepted  of  th^  offer;  and  thinking  himfelf  fecure  in  this  alliance, 
he  negleded  the  friend^ip  both  of  France  ai^d  of  ^he  German 

♦  Herbert,  p.  458,  453.  t  ^^^^  Daniel,  Du  Tillet 
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The  new  turn  which  Henry  had  taken  with'  regard  to  foreigii 
^ffaiu  was  extremely  agreeable  to  bis  Catholic  fubje^  -,  and  as  it 
had  perhaps  contributed^  among  other  reaibns,  to  the  ruin  of 
Ccomwcl,  i.t  made  them  entertain  hopes  of  a  final  prevalence  over 
their  antagonill.  The  marriage  of  the  kij^  with  Catherine  Howard, 
)vhich  foltowed  foon  after  his  divorce  from  Anne  of  Cleves,  was 
alio  reg^xied  ^s  a  fswourable  incident  to  their  party  f  and  the  fub-r 
^^uent  events  correiponded  to  their  expedadops*  The  king^s 
<^ounci]$  being  now  direfled  bj  Norfolk  and  Gardiner,  a  furious 
^rfecution  commenced  againft  the  Proteftants  ;  and  the  law  of  the 
^K  arjticles  was  executed  with  rigour.  Dr»  Bamcs,  who  had  been 
the  caufe  of  Lambert's  execution,  felt  in  his  turn  the  feverity  of  th^ 
per{ecuti|ig  Ipirit ;  and,  by  a  hill  which  pai&d  in  psM'liamem,  he 
VKas,  without  trial>  condemned  to  the  flames,  together  with  Jerome 
^nd  Gerrard.  He  di£cufled  theological  <|uei6ons  even  at  die  ftake  ^ 
ancf  as  the  difpute  between  bim  and  the  Iheriff  turned  upon  the  in- 
vocation of  faints,  he  faid  that  he  doubted  whether  the  iaints  could 
f  cay  iox  us  ^  but  if  thev  could,  he  hoped  in  half  an  hour  to  be  pray- 
ing for  the  fheriff  and  all  the  fpe£lators.  He  next  entresited  the 
iiheriff  to  carry  to  the  king  his  dying,  reqjueft,  which  he  fondly 
imagined  would  have  authority  wid)  that  monarch  who  had  fent 
Aim  to  th^  ftake«.  The  purport  of  his  re^eft  was,  that  Henry, 
lefides  reprei&ng  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  ihould  be  extremely 
vigilant  in  preventing  fornication  and  common  fwearing*. 

While  Henry  was  exerting  this  violence  againft  the  Proteftants, 
he  fpared  not  the  Catholics  who  denied  his  fupremacy  ^  and  a 
ft)reigner  at  that  ume  in  England  had  reafon  to  lay,  that  thofe  whQ 
were  againft  the  pope  were  burned,  and  thofe  who  were  for  him  were 
hanged  t»  The  king  eveh  difplayed  in  an  oftentatious  manner  this 
ityramiucal  impartiality,  which  reduced  both  parties  to  ftibj|efiion,  and 
infufed  terror  into-  every  breafl.  Barnes,  Genard,  and  Jerome  had 
leen  carried  to  the  place  of  execution  on  three  hurdles ;  and  along 
with  them  there  was  placed  on  each  hurdle  a  Catholic,  v^ho  was 
alfo  executed  for  his  religion.  Thefe.  Catholics  were  Abel,  Fether- 
ftone>and  Powel,  who  declared  that  the  moft  grievous  part  of  their 
puni^ttyient  was  the  being  coupled  to  fuch  heredcal  mifcrey^ts  a^ 
fuffere4  with  thera  t* 

Thoug)^  the  ijptrit  of  the  Engfifh  (eemed  to  be  totally  liink  under 
the  defpotic  power  of  Henry,  there  appeared  fpipe  fymptoms  of 
difcontent:  an  jncjQnfiderable  rebellioa  brpke  out  in  Yorkihire, 
headed  by  &r  Jpbi>  Nevil ;  hut  it  wsis  (poa  jiippreiired,  and  Nevi|^ 
with  other  ri^^leacjers^  was  executed.  Tberehels  were  fuppdied  t«> 
have  been  infiligated  ^  ike  intrigues  of  cardinal  Pole ;  a^d  d^  king 
was  inftantiy  determined  to  vfisaoc  die  countc^  of  Sa|ifbury,  who 

•  Burrft,  voU  K  ?•  ^98.    Fox.  f  Fqx,  vol.  ti.  p.  ^§9.  J  Sallndcr^  4^ 
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already  ky  upder  (enteiice  of^eath^  fafier  for  hor  ibn^  oltnces*  tie 
ordered  her  to  be  carried  to  execution ;  and  this  Tenerable  tnatnoA 
maintained  ftill,  in  tiiefe  Aftrefs6d  circiimfiances,  thiei  %irit  of  thac 
long  nice  of  monarchs  from  whom  tbe  wM  defceaded  ^.  She  refofed 
«o  lay  her  head  on  die  block,  or  iubmit  to  a  fentence  where  ihe  kaA 
received  no  trial*  She  told  the  executioner,  that  if  hp  would  have 
her  head,  he  muft  win  it  the  beft  way  he  could :  and  thus^  (hiking 
her  venerable  grey  locks,  {he  ran  about  the  fcaiFold }  and  ihe  €xe^ 
cntioiier  followed  aer  wkh  his  ax,  aiming  many  fruitlefii  Uows  at  her 
neck  before  be  was  able  to  giv«  the  &tal  ftroke.  Thus  periffaed  dicr 
lift  of  the  line  of  Piantagenet^  which  with  great  glory,  but  ftiH 
greater  crimes  and  misfortunes,  had  governed  England  for  the  fpace 
^f  three  hundred  years.  Lord  Leonard  Grey,  a  man  wfio  haid 
formerly  rendered  fervice  to  the  crown,  was  alfo  beheaded  for  treafon 
loon  after  the  connieft  of  Salifoury*  We  know  little  jponc^nin^ 
the  grounds  of  his  poofocution* 

The  infurrefHon  in  the  North  «ng^ed  Uetxty  to  tttak*  a  progreft 
Acdier^  in  order  to  quiet  the  minds  ot  his  people^  to  reconcile  then< 
to  his  government,  and  to  abolifli  the  ancient  fupex^iiions,  to  whidi 
iho&  parts  wm  much  addi£led.  He  had  alfo  another  motive  for 
this  jterney :  he  purpofed  so  have  a  conference  at  York  with  hi* 
iiephew  the  king  of  Scotland,  and,  if  poAble,  to  cement  a  dofe  and 
kidifiblubie  union  with  chat  kingdomi 

The  feme  fpirit  of  roligious  innovation  whidi  had  fdzcd  ofhef 
liarts  of  Europe,  had  made  its  way  into  Scotland,  and  had  bcgua, 
liefore  this  period,  to  excite  the  ftme  jealoufies,  fears,  and  pcr- 
Cxutions.  About  die  year  1527,  Patric  Hamilton,  a  young  man  of 
a  noble  iamiiy,  having  been  created  abbot  of  Fernc,  was  fent  abroad 
fcr  his  education )  but  had  falfen  into  company  with  fomc  reforfncf'>, 
nnd  he  returned  into  his  own  country,  very  ill  difpofed  towards  that 
church,  of  which  his  birth  and  his  merit  entitled  him  to  attain  the 
highefl  dignities.  The  fervoui-  of  youth,  and  his  real  for  novelty, 
made  it  impoflible  for  him  to  conceal  his  fentimcnts ;  and  Campbcl, 
prior  of  the  Dominicans,  who  under  colour  of  friendfhip  and  a 
fympathy  in  opinion  had  infuiuated  himfelf  into  his  confidfcncc, 
accuied  him  before  Beaton  archbifliop  of  St.  Andrews,  Hamilton 
was  inviced  to  St.  Andrews,  in  order  to  maintain  with  fome  of  the 
clergy  adifpute  concerning  the  controverted  points  j  and  after  much 
ceafoning  with  regard  to  juftification,  free-will,  original  fin,  and 
other  topics  of  that  nature,  the  conference  ended  with  their  con- 
demning Hamilton  to  be  burned  for  his  •errors*  The  youtt^  man, 
who  had^heen  deaf  to  the  infinuations  of  ambition,  was  le(s  likely 
to  be  fhaken  with  the  feai]s  of  death ;  while  he  pr^pofed  to  himfelf 
both  the  ^ory  of  bearing  teftimony  to  the  truth,  and  the  immediate 
neward  attending  his  martyrdom.  The  people,  who  compaffionated 
hisyouth^  his  virtue^  and  his  noble  birth,  were  much  movaed  at  die 

*Herb«t,p,  46S. 
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cdtfftancy  of  his'  endi^  and  an  incidtet  ivfnefa-  fbdn  Mldwal'  fttli  mere: 
confirmed  thent  in  their  Civourable  ientimexhs  towards  Um«  He  taad* 
eked  Gampbei^  who  ftiU  inAiited  him  at  the  ftako,  to  aitf#cff  hnSarm 
thejudgnitnt-fe^of  Ch#iii;  and  a»  that  ]iafttaioryCftberafloiitflied 
ttoith  tbeie  events^  or  overcome  with  rtni^e^  or^  perhapty  fei^ed 
cafually  with  a  diflemper^  iboo  after  loft  his  fdnfe%  and  fett  into  a  , 
fever,  df  which  he  diled  ^  the  people  regarded  tiamaton  as  a  prophet 
as  well  as  a  matfjir*. 

Among  the  dliciples  converted  by  Hamilton,  was  pne  friar  Fotrefty 
who  became  a  iealous  preacher;  arid  who,  though  ht  did  not 
openly  difeover  his  fentiments,  was  fufpe^led  to  lean  towards  the  new: 
opinions.  His  dioce&n  the  bifhop  of  Dunkel  enjoined  him,  wfam 
he  met  with  a  good  epiftle  Or  good  gofpel  which  favomtd  tHeKfaertie» 
mS  holv  churchy  to  pfeadi  on  it^  and  let  the  reft  alone« .  Forreft 
repliecl,  that  he  had  read  both  Old  and  New  Teftaonentv  and  httd  mat 
found  an  ill  epiftle  or  ill  gofpel  in  any  part  of  Acm.  The  extreme 
attachnsent  to  the  feriftures  was  regarded  inr  thofe  days  as  a.  fiire 
chanw^eriftic  of  herefy  s  and  Forreft  was  foon  after  brought  to  trials' 
and  coodemned  to  the  flames*  While  the  priefts  were  ddiberatin|; 
on  the  place  of  his  execution,  a  byftandei^  ad^cifed  them  to  bum  bimr 
in  a  cellar :  for  that  the  fmoke  of  Mr«  Patric  Hamiltoa  bad  ialeded 
all  thofe  on  whom  it  blewf. 

The  clergy  were  at  that  time  reduced  to  great  dtficufties,  not 
only  in  Scouand,  but  aU  over  Europe.  As  the  reformers  aimed  at 
a  total  fubverfion  of  ancient  eftabiiihments,  which  they  reprefented 
as  idolatrous,  ilnpious,  deteftable ;  the  priefts,*  who  found  both  their 
honours  and  properties  at  ftake,  thought  that  they  had  a  right  ta 
refift,  by  every  expedient,  thefe  dangerous  invaders,  and  ti!^t  the 
fame  ilmple  principles  of  equity  which  juftified  a  man  in  killing  a 
pirate  or  a  robber,  would  acquit  them  for  the  execution  of  fuch 
heretics*  A  toleration,  though  it  is  never  acceptable  to  ccclefiaftics, 
might,  they  faid,  be  admitted  in  other  cafes ;  but  feemcd  an  abfurdity 
where  fundamentals  were  ihaken,  and  where  the  pofleffions  and  even 
the  exiftence  of  the  eftabliflied  clergy  were  brought  in  danger*  But 
though  the  church  was  thus  carried  by  policy,  as  well  as  inclination,, 
to  kindle  the  fires  of  perfecution,  they  found  the  fuccefs  of  this  remedy 
very  precarious,  and  obferved,  that  the  enthufiaftic  zeal  of  the  re* 
formers,  inflamed  by  puniftiment,  was  apt  to  prove  contagious  on* 
the  compaffionate  minds  of  the  fpe£tators.  The  new  dodrine,, 
amidft  all  the  dangers  to  which  it  was  expofed,  fectedy  fpread  itfelf 
every  where)  and  the  minds  of  men  were  gradually  difpofed  to  a» 
revolution  in  religion. 

But  the  moft  (vuig^ous  fymptom  for  the  clergy  in  Scotland  wasy 

diat  the  nobility,  firom  the  exam(de  of  England,  had  caft  a  wx(hful 

eye  on  the  church  revenues,  and  hoped,  if  a  reformation  took  pkure, 

«o  enrich  themfelves  by  the  plunder  of  the  ecclefiaftitt,    Juiea 

•  Spotfwood'»  Hift.  of  the  Cbnich  of  Scotkad^  p*  6u  f  Ibid.  p.  65. 

himfelf^ 
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him^,  who  wa&  veiy .  poor,  and  was  fomewfaat  inclined  to  mag«« 
niiicence,  particularly  in  building,  had  been  fwayed  l^y Jike motives:); 
and  began  to  threaten  the  clergy  with  the  iame  fate  that  had  attended 
them  in  the  neighbouring  country.  Henry  alfo  never  ceafed  ex-i 
borting  his  nephew  to  imitate  bis  example;  and  being  moved botli 
by  die  pride  of  making  profelytes,  and  the  profpedlof  fecurity,  ihbuki 
Scotland  embrace  a  clofe  union  with  him,  he  folicited  the  king  of 
Scots  to  meet  him  at  York  ^  and  he  obtained  a  promife  to  that 
purpoiie. 

The  ecclefiaftics  were  alarmed  at  this  refolution  of  James,  an4 
they  employed  every  expedient  in  order  to  prevent  the  execution  of 
it.  They  jeprefented  the  danger  of  innovation  i  the  pernicious 
confequences  of  aggrandizing  the  nobilitv,  already  too  |)owerful; 
the  hazard  lof  putting  himfelf  into  the  nands  of^  the  Englifli,  bis 
bereditary  enemies;  the  dependence  on^them  which  miift  enluc 
upon  his  lofipg  the  friendibip  of  France,  and  of  ail  foreign  powers* 
To  thefe  conifiderations  they  added  the  proipecl  of  immediate  interei):, 
.  by  which  they  found  the  king  to  be  much  governed  :  they  offered 
him  a  prefent  gratuity  of  fifty  thoufand  pounds:  they  promiied  bini 
that  die  church  fhoufd  always  be  ready  to  contribute  to  his  fupply : 
and  Jthey  pointed  out  to  him  the  confifcatioii  of  heretics,  as  die 
means  of  nliing  his  exchequer,  and  of  adding  a  hundred  thoaiahd 
pounds  a  year  to  the  crown  revenues*.  The  infinuations  of  his 
new  queen,  to  whom  youth,  beauty,  and  addrefs  had  given  a  power-*' 
ful  influence  over  him,  feconded  all  thefe  reafons ;  and  James  was 
at  la(l  ei^aged  firft  to  delay  his  journey,  then  to  fend  excufes  to  the 
king  of  England,  who  had  ^already  come  to  York,  in  order  to  be 
prefent  at  the  interview  f. 

Henry,  vexed  with  the  difappointment,  and  enraged  at  the  aflfront, 
vowed  vengeance  againft  his  nephew;  and  he  began,  by  permitting 

g'raciefi  at  fea  and  incurfions  at  land,  to  put  his  threats  in  e)cecutioh; 
ut  be  received  foon  after,  in  his  own  family,  an  affroht  to  which 
be  was  much  more  feniible,  and  whjch  touched  him  in  a  point  where 
be  always  (hewed  an  extreme  delicacy.  H^  bad  thought  himielf 
very  happy  in  his  new  marriage :  the'agreeable  perfonandhdifpofition 
c£  Cadierlne had  entirely  captivated  his  affedlions  ^.aiid  he  inade  no 
fecret  of  his  devoted  attachment  to  her.  Ijle  had  ev^  publicly,  in 
his  chapel,  returned  folemn  that^ks  to  Heavea  for  the  felicity  .which 
the  conjugal  ftate  afforded  him  j  and  he  direded'the  bifiiop  bf  Lrndola 
to  compofe  a  form  of  prayer  for  that  purpofe.  But  the  queen V  caii^ 
dud  very  litde  merited  this  tendernefs  :  one  LafcelleS' brought 'in> 
telligence  of  her  diilblute  life,  to  .Cranmer*;  end  tcjd  him'  that  Jris 
iifter,  formerly  a  fervaiit  in  the  family  of  the'old  duchofs  of  Norfolk, 

*  Buchaoan,  lib.  xiv*    Drumnipnd  in  Ja.  5.'   Pitfcott^i ibid.     Knox.* 

f  Heory  had  fent  fome  books,  richly  ornamented,  to  his  nephew,  vho,  as  foon  as  h« 

/jiwby  the  titles  tdat  they  had  a  tendency  to  defend  the  new  do€tni\e$,  threw  them 

into  the  fire,  m'thc  pfefencc  of  the  pcrfon  who  bronglft  them ;  adding,  it-\\*as  bctur 

kt  Q^ii  deihoy  ikixs^  than  they  him.    See  EpiiK  Rc^iiiald,  foICf  Y^rs  v.  f.  i7av    • 
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withvrfao^  Catherine  was  educated,  liad  given  hint  a'.pariktolaF 
sccount  of  her  licentious  manners.    Derham  and  MamioCy  both  of 
Ihem  &rvanCs  to  the  duchefsy^had  been  admitted  to  her  bed  if  and  ihe 
bad  eVen  taken  Uttle  care  to  .conceal  her  (faaiiie  from  the  otbef 
fervants  of  the  femily.    The  primate,  ftnick  with  this  infe]ligence, 
which  it  was  e^ualiy  dangerous  to  conceal  or  to  difcover,  com« 
•Hintcated  the  m^Kter  to  the  earl  of  Hertford,  and  to  the  tsbftncdlor^' 
They  agreed  that  ihe  matter  (hould  by  no  means  be  buried  in  filence  v 
and  the  archbifliop  himfelf  feemed  the  mbft  proper  perfon  to  difciofe 
it  to  the  kin|^    Craiuner,:  uAwiUing  to  fpeak  on  fo  delicaoe  a  Tub- 
jeft,  wrote  *  narrative  oif  the  whole,  and  conveyed  k  to  Henrv,^ 
who  was  infinitely  aftoniflied  at  the  intelligence.     So  confident  was 
he  of  the  fidelity  of  his  confort,  that  at  firft  be  gave  'no  credit  to  th» 
kiformatioiiy  ^d  he  feid  to  the  privy-iesd,  to  lord  Rnlici.Jiigh 
admiral,  fir  Antbonr Brown,  and  WriotheflejE,  that  he  negarded  the 
whole  as  a  fialfehood*    Cranmer  was  now  in  a  very  perilous  fitu- 
ation  y  2xA  had  not  full  proof  been  found,*  certain,  and  inevitable 
deftrtM^Hon  hung  over  himv     The  king's  iffl|>atience,  hoiwei^  and 
jealoufyy  prompted  him  to  fearch  the  matter  to  Out  bottom :  the 
priVy^feaVwas  ordered  to  examine  Lafcelles,  who  pedifted  in  the 
rftformatioh  he  had  given  ;  and  ftill  appealed  to  his  filler's  teflhfiony* 
Th'at  noblenftan  next  made  a  jouMiey  Under  pretence  of  faotiting,  axid 
went  to  Suiiex,  where  the  woman  at  that  time  refided  ^.  he  found  her 
both  cot^bnt  in  her  former  intefiigence,  and  particular  as  to  the 
b&s%  andAie  whole  bore  btit  too  much  the  face  of  probability. 
Mannoc  and  Derham,  who  were  arrefied  at  the  fame  time^  and 
examined  by  the  chahcellor,  made  the  qjieen's  guilt  entirely  oertaiir 
by  their  confeffion ;   and  dilcovered  other  pacticolacs,*  wUck  re- 
dounded ftiU  more  to  her  diihonour.     Three  maids  of  the  fiusily 
were  admitted  into  her  fecrets,  and  fome  of  them  had  even  padlM 
the  ni^t  in  bed  with  her  and  her  lovers.     All  the  examinations 
were  laid*  before  the  king,  who  wa^  fo  deeply  a&Sed   that  he 
remained  a  Ion|;  time  fpeechlds,  and  at  laft  bui;ft  into  tears.     He 
found,  to  his  (urprife^  that  his  great  fkiU  in  diltingtrifhaig  a  true 
maid,  of  which  he  boafted  in  the  cafe  of  Arnie  of  Cleves,  had  iailed 
him  in  that  of  his  prefent  confort.    The  queeiv  being  next  <|iief» 
iionedy  denied  her  guilt;,  but  when  informed  that  afuUihfbovery  was 
made,  flie  confefled  that  ihe  had  been  criminal  before  manage ; 
and  only  infilled  that  (he  had  never  beai  iA(e  to  the  kb^s  bed. 
But  as  there  was  evidence  that  one  Colepepper  had  pa^  the  night 
with  her  done  fmce  her.mai'riage;  and  as  it  appeared  that  flie  bad 
taken  Derhani,  her  old  paramour,  into^  her  fervice,  (he  feemed  to 
deferve  litde  credit  in  thi^  aiTevefatlon  v  and  the  king,  befidesj  wai 
not  of  a  humour  to  make  any  diiFereace  between  thde  degrees  of 
guilt, 

Henry  found  that  he  could  not  by  any  means  fo  fully  or  expe£tfo«ffy 
latiate  his  vengeance  oa  all  thefe  criminab^  ae  by  a&mbUng  a  par« 

Uameot^ 
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liament,  /die  UTual  inftrument  o^  his  tyranny.  Tb^  turo  h(N|lir% 
having  received  the  queen's .confeffion,  made  an  addrefs  t^  (he  Img. 
They  entreated  him  not  X0  be  vexed  with  this  untQwa^.%i^idc^ 
to  which  all  men  were  fubje£t(  but  to^confider  the  frc^ilty  of^oiftp 
nature,  and  the  mutability  of  human  aiFairsj  aoidlroiB  chefs  views 
•to  derive  a  fubjefl  of  confolati^Mi.  Tbciy  <j«fire4  lean^C'^o  ^%^  bill 
of  attainder  againft  the  queen  and  her  ac<;oaiplices  j  ^ikI  they  begg^i 
him  to  give  his  ailent  to  this  bill,  not  in  perfo^  which  woM)dTq:)e.|r 
his  vexation,  and  might  endanger  his  health,  but  by  qoinniiffiQ^fs 
appointed  for  that  purpofe*  And  as  there  ,w^  a  law  ;ii\  for<p^ 
'making  it  treafon  to  fpeak  ip  of  the  queen,  as  .wc)l  as  of  the  kix^, 
they  craved  his  royal  pfurdoa  if  any  of  them  ibciul^  w  th^  pr^nt 
occafickii,  liave  tr^igrefied  any  part  of  the  ftatut^. 

Having  obtained  a  gracious  anfvifcr  to^thefe  rrequefls,  the  par* 
iliaa^ent  proceeded  to  voce  ai  bill  of  att^nder  for  gr^aipn  againft  ihr 
queen,  and  the  vifcountefs  of  Rocheford,  who  had  con<m£led  her 
fecret  amours,;  and  in  tlus  bill  Colepepper  and  Jl^r^ian^  were  alfo 
eoff^rebended.  At  the  fame  ^ine  they  pafled  a  b^l  of  attaMp^erior 
mifprifion  of  treafgn  againft. the  cid  duchefs  of  j^orfplk,  Catheriiie^s 
grandmptber  -,  her  ande  lord  William  Howard,  an^his  ladj^^  togetiliM?r 
'With  ihetfc?ouotefsr  of  firidgewater,  «nd  nine  jierfons  niofe  i  bec9ki^ 
;the)r  knew  the  queen's  vicious  comfe  of  )^9  before  iier  mainri^f, 
^ndhad  concealed  it.  This  was  an  eiFeS  of  ijejDry's  vtiual  esi- 
travagance,  to  exped  that  parents  ft^ould  fo  far  forget  the  ties  of 
.natural  aiFedjon,  and  ^he  ientime;^s  of  (hame  suid  dkcer^cy,  as  tp 
'leveal  to  him  the  moft  fecret  diforders  of  their  fam.iiy.  {i^  biofife{jf 
feems  to  have  been  fenfible  of  the  cruelty  of  t|iis  proceeding:  for  he 
pardoned  the  dpchefs  of  Norfolk,  f  nd  mo|b  qf  the  otbc;rs  coiide^^^ed 
for  mifprifion  of  treafon. 

Hov^ever^  to  fecure  hin)fe^  (qt  the  future,  -as  well  as  )iis  fucceiTorj^ 
from  this  fatal  accident,  he  engage<l  the  j)a£liai|ient  t^  pafs  a  law 
fomewhat  eioraordinary.  It  was  enacted,  Ths^t  anyone  Mfhe  knew^ 
;or  vebemendy  fufpeded  any  guilt  in  the  queen,  might  \yithiH  twenty 
days  difclofe  it  to  the  kine  or  couDcil,  without  inci^rrjng  tjte  penalty 
of  any  former  law  againft  defaming  the  queen^  but  prohibiting  4^If 
one  at  the  fame  time  ;from  fpreading  the  matter  abspad,  or  eye^' 
privately  whifpering  k  to  others :  it  was  alTo  enaAe^  That  if  the 
kiiig  married  any  woman  whp  had  been  iiicpntinent,  tal^ng  her  ^ 
^  trwe  maid,  (he  fhould  be  guilty  of  ;treafon.if  fhe  did  not  pf 6r 
vioufly  reveal  her  guilt  to  hinu  The  .people  m^de  merrv  with  t^i^ 
£nguhr  claufe, ^imd  faid,  tliat  the  king  mu{l  henceforth  look  put 
for  a  widows  for  ipj  reputed  maid  would  ever  be  perfuaded  to  incur 
the  penalty  ef  the  fbtute*^  AJter  all  thefe  lawk  y^ere  p^jlTed,  the 
-^ueea  was  l>eheaded  on  Tower-hill,  jtogether  with  )a4y  ftpch^- 
ford.  They  behaved  in  a  manner  fuitable  to  their  ^'iSxAu^^  iii^  ^ 
^4slady  Rocheford  was  known  to  be  th«  jchtef  ii)%ua^iH'i9 

t  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p. -31 4.  'I    .> 

^2  fcringin^ 
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bringing  Anne  Boleyn  to  her  eiid,  (he  died  unpiticd ;  and  men  were 
littler  confirmed,  by  the  dHcovfery  of  this  Roman's  guilt,  in  rfie 
fivourabte  fentimeiits  which  they  had  entertained  of  that  unfortunate 
queen* 

The  king  made  nd  demand  of  any  fubfidy  from  this  parliament ; 
but  he  found  means  of  enriching  his  exchequer  from  ^n6ther  quarter : 
he  took  farther  fteps  towards  the  difloluti'on  of  colleges^  ta)<{;Mta}s, 
and  other  foundations  of  that  nature.  The  courtiers  had  been  prac* 
tifin^  on  the  prefidents  and  governors  to  make  a  furreftder  <^  their 
.revenues  to  the  king;  and  they  had  been  fMccefefol  With  ieight  of 
them.  But  there  was  an  obftacfo  to  their  farther  pr6g^efs:  it  ted 
been  provided,  by  the  local  ftatut^s  of  moft  of  thefe  foundations,  that 
no  prefident  or  ai^  number  of  fellow^  cdu\d  confent  to  ftich  a  deed, 
Without  the  unanimous  vote  of  all  the  fellows  %  and  this  vote  was 
not  eafily  obtained.  All  fuch  fratutes  were  annulled  by  parliament  > 
and  the  revenues  of  thefe  boufes  were  now  expofed  to  the  rapacity 
of  the  king  aind  his  favourite^.  The  church  had  been  fo  lon^  theit 
r^y^  that  nobody  was  furprifed  at  any  nelv  inroads  made  ttpdti  her. 

r'om  the  regular,  Henry  now  proceeded  to  make  devaftation^s  oA 
tfic  fecular  clergy.     He  extorted  from  many  of  th)e  bifliops  a  far-  , 
render  of  chapter  lands ;  and  by  r  this  device  he  pillaged  the  fees  cif 
Canterbury,  York,  and  London^  and  enriched  his  greedjr  pdaafiti^ 
^and  fiattfercrs  With  their  fpoils.  '   . 

The  clergy  have  been  commonly  fo  fortunate  as  to  ntake  a  concech 
for  therr  temporal  interefts  go  hand  in  hand  with  a  jeai6iify  fdt 
orthodoxy ;  zivi  both  thefe  pailions  be  regarded  by  the  peopk^ 
ignorant  and  fuperftitious,  as  proofs  of  ^eal  for  religion :  bat  th^ 
violent  and  headftrong  charader  of  Henry  now  disjoined  thefe 
objeds.  His  rapacity  vms  gratified  by  plundering  the  churchy  Ml 
bigotry  and  arrogance  by  perfecuting  heretics.  Though  he  engaged 
die  parliament  to  mitigate  the  penakies  of  the  fix  articles,  ib  iar  a^ 
regeords  the  marriage  of  priefts,  which  was  now  only  fabjeded  Co  i 
forfeiture  of  good^,  chattels^  and  lands,  during  life;  iie  was  flOl 
equally  bent  on  maintaining  a  rigid  purity  in  fpeculative  principles. 
fie  had  appointed  a  commiiSon,  confiftir^  of  the  two  archbiflxops^ 
andfeVeral  bifiiops  of  both  provinces,  together  with  a  confider2d>le 
number  of  dodors  of  divinity  -,  and  by  virtue  of  his  ecclefiifKcai 
Ai|>rer[iacy,  he  had  given  them  in  charge  to  chufe  a  religion  for  his 
people.  Before  the  commiffioners  had  made  any  progrefe  in  thii 
arduous  undertaking,  the  parliament  in  1541  haa  pafied  a  law,  by 
Which  they  ratified  all  the  tenets  which  thefe  divines  ifabuld  dlere- 
after  eftablilh  with  the  king's  confent:  and  they  were  not  aflutmed 
of  thus  e^prefsly  declaring  that  they  took  their  Teltgion  upontrofl^ 
and  had  lio  bther  rule,  in  ipiritual  as  well  as  tem^ond  cdncems,  tfaaa 
l;he  arbitrary  Will  of  dieir  mafter.  There  is  only  one  claufe  of  the 
Aatute  which  may  feem  at  iirft  fight  to  favour  foolewhat  of  the  ^ic 
of  liberty;  it  was  enaded^  That  the  ^elefiaftical  commiiSoners 
'  *  '=  '  ihould 
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/hould  eftaUifli  nothiiig  repugnant  to  the  Iiiws  and  ftatutes  of  the 
realm.  But  in  reality  this  ^rovife  was  inferfed  by  the  king,  to  ferve 
hh  own  purpbfes.  By  introducing  a  confufion  and  contradtdion 
intothe  laws,  he  became  more  iliafter  of  every  one's  life  and  property. 
And  as  the  attcienC  independence  of  this  church  ^ill  ^ave  hin 
Jealduiy,  he  wa^  well  pleafed,  under  cover  of  fuch  a  claufe^  to  introduce 
^ppeUs  from  the  fpiritaal  to  the  civil  coUrtS.  It  was  for  a  lik^ 
reafob  that  be  would  never  promulgate  a  body  of  canon-law ;  and 
he  encouraged  the  judges  on  all  obcafions  toint^rpofe  in  ecclefiaftical 
caufes^  wherever  they  thought  the  law  of  royal  prerogative  con* 
cerned.  A  happy  innovation ;  though  at  firft  invented  for  arbitrary 
purpofes! 

"Ihe  king,  armed  by  the  authority  of  parliament,  or  rather  by 
their  ^Acknowledgment  6f  that  fpirituaf  fuprcmacy  Svrhich  h^'  believed 
inherent  in  hinK  crhployed  his  commidioners  to  fclcS  a  fyftem  of 
tenets  for  the  aftent  and  belief  of  the  nation.  A  (instil  volume  wa^ 
ibon  after  puUifhed,  called  the  Injiitution  of  a  Ohriftian  Alan, 
Vehich  \Vas  received  by  the  convocation,  and  voted  td  be  the  ftandard 
of  orthodoxy^  All  the  delicate  point's  of  juftiiication,  faith,  free-will, 
good  wok-ks^  and  grace,  are  there  defirled.  With  a*  leaning  towards 
thte  optliion  of  the  reformers :  the  facraments,  which  a  few  years 
before  >«m<e  only  allowed  to  bfe  three,  were  now  increafcd  to  the 
AimAberof  feVen,  cbnforhiably  tb  the  fentinients  of  the  Catholics. 
The  king's  "caprite  \%  difcernible  throughout  the  whole ;  and  the 
book  is  in  reality  to  be  regarded  as  his  compofition.  '  For  Henry, 
white  he  m»fe  His  opinion  a  rute  for  the  nation,  would  tie  his  own 
hands  by  no  eahon  Or  authority,  not  even  by  any  which  he  himfclf 
had  formerly  efllblifhed. 

The  people  had  occafion^  foon  after,  to  fee  a  farther  inftance  of 
the  king's '  incohftartcy.  *He  wds  not  long  fatisfied  with  his  In- 
ftiCUtibn  of  a  Chriftian  Man :  he  ordered  a  new  book  to  be  com- 
pofed^  called  the  ErUdkion  of  a  Ghrijiian  Man-,  and,  without  afking 
the  affeht  of  the  convocation,  "he  publiflied,  by  his  own  authority, 
and  thivt  of  the  parliament,  this  new  model  of  orthodoxy*  It  differs 
ih)mtlle  Itiftitution*;  but  the  king  was  kip  lefs  pofitiVe  in'his  new 
creed  IhttA  he  had  beeh  in  the  old ;  and  he  requircfd  the  belief  of  the 
natron  to  v6er  abdut  at  his  (Ignsd.  In  both  theie  compofitions  he 
was  f^articularly  Careful  t6  inculcate  th^  doffa-ine  of  pa&ive  obedience  ; 
and  be  was  eqtelfy  careful  fo  retain  the  haCion  in  the  praflice. 

While  the  king  was  fpreading  his 'own  books  amon?  the  people, 
he  fedkife  to  have'bceiri  eJttrclftitBry  perpleiced,  as  were  alfo  the  clergy^ 
what  courfc  Id  take  wvtfi  the  fcriptUres*"  A  review  had  been  made 
by  the  fynpd,  of  the  pew  tranflation  of  the  Bible ;  and  Gardiner  had 
propofeo,  that  tnftead  of  employing  £nglifli  expreilions  throughout, 
feveral  Latintvords  ftbiridftill  be  prefervcd ;  becaufe  they  contained, 
as  he  pfet^ndedj  fuch  peculiar  energy  and  fignificance,  that  they  had 

*  Colliery  vol/ii.  p.  190. 
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jyo  correipondent  terms  in  the  vulgar  toAgue  *»  Amoi^  thefe  w^rc^ 
,4Cclifia^  poBnitentiay  pBntiftx^  €9ntrijiufy  icUcoft/fyy  facranuntum^  tU^ 
mtntOy  ar^monioj  mjfiirium^  p^^Jh^>  f^^^^cium^  bamiAtoh  f^^lh 
fa£fia^  pecc^fium,  gK^tia^  ipftis^  chapitasy-Sx.  But  as  thU  mixtMrje 
Yirould  have  appoarcsd-^ctFomdy  barbarous,  aji^d  was  fJatnlycakidated 
for  BO  other  purpoTe  than-to  i:otaiii  the  people  in  their  anci.en|t 
ignorance,  the  propo<^l  was  cejedled.  The  knowledges  of  the 
jKQple,  ho;ivever,  at  kaft  tbeir  difputative  turn^  feeiaed  to  be  on  19* 
convenience  ftill  more  daogeroM& ;  and  the  k,tiig  and  parliaiD«nt  f, 
fooa  after  the  publication  ot  the  fcr^ptures,  r«tra£ied  the  coiKeffioQ 
which  they  had  iatrmerlf  aia4e  ^  i^fid  prohibited  all  buf  gentlcfnea 
ami  merchants  from  peruAng  them}.  Even  that  liberty  was  not 
granted  wi^^out  an  apparent  heiitation,  and  ^  ^dread  of  the  Qonfe- 
x^uences :  thefeperibns  werp  allowed  to  xeaAyfi  tt  be  d^ne  ftmtly  umi 
With  good  ordir.  And  the  pceamble  ^o  the  a£t  fets  forth,  *'  That 
many  feditious  and  ignorant  perfons  had  abufed  the  liberty  granted 
jchem  of  reading  the  Bible,  atid  .tb«t  great  diverfity  of  opii)ioa, 
animofitie^  tumults,  and  fciufms,  had  been  occafiooed  by  perveitir^ 
the  fenfe  of  the  fajptures/'  It  feemed  very  difficult  tp  reconcik 
the  king's  model  Jfor  uniformity  with  the  permiffioq  of  free  inquiry* 

The  mafs'book  aitb  pafled  uiidfsr  the  king's  frcvifiil  •;  aflid  Utde 
alteration  was  as  yet  maide  in  it:  fome  ^QubSiU  or  fi^tioiis  feints 
only  were  ftruck  out;  and  the  name  of  the  popf  w^s  erafed*  This 
latter  precaution  was  likewife  ufed  with  regard  to  €very  new  book 
jthat  was  printed,  or  even  old  book  that  was  fold.  The  word  Pape 
was  carefully  omitted  or  blotted  put§;  as  if  that  precau^on  could 
abolifh  the  term  from  the  language,  or  as  if  fuch  a  perfe^ution  of  i( 
^id  not  rather  imprint  it  more  ftrongly  in  the  memory  of  the  people/ 

The  king  took  care  about  this  time  to  cl^ear  t)^  churches  Arpm 
another  abi2e  which  had  creeped  into  them..  Plays,  interludes,  and 
farces  were  there  often  a6^d  in  derifion  of  the  former  ^perftitipns  \ 
and  the  reverence  of  the  multitude  for  ancient  principles  and  modes 
of  worfliip  was  thereby  gradually  effaced  |.  We  do  no^hear  that 
the  Catholics  attempted  xxy  retaliate,  by  smplpying  thi$  powerful 
engine  againft  tl^  adveriaries,  or  eodeavqi^ed  l>y  like  arts  tp 
cxpoTe  that  fanatical  fpirit  by  which  it  ^^pe^  the  reformers  wero 
frequently  a&uated*  Perhaps  the  pe<^e  were  not  difpoicd  to  itU^ 
^  jefl  on  that  fide :  perhaps  the  greater  fimplicity  and  the  siote 
fpi  ritual  abftracl  it^orfhip  of  the  Proteftaats,  gaye  left  hold  to  ridicule^ 
which  is  commonly  founded  on  fenfible  repreientatioos<  It  was, 
therefore,  a  very  agreeable  conceffion  which  the  king  made  IfO  the 
Catholic  party,  tQ  fi^pprejCs  entirely  thefe  feligioMS  comedif9«i 

•  Bttrnet,  vol.  t.  pJ  315.  f  Which  ipet  v^  the  «J?4  of  J«B]Mry  »5|3- 

X  33  Hen.  VIII.  c  1.  TSie  reading  of  the  Bible,  ^owe«cr«  bralA  not  at  t]i«t  Kn^ 
have  mtj^h  cffe&  in  England,  whcoe  fo  few  pejrf^ns  ha4  icanic^  to  rcid.  There  were 
but  five  hundred  copies  piintcd  of  this  firil  authorifed  edition  of  the  Bible ;  a  book  of 
which  there  are  now  (Weral  millions  df  copies  in  the  kingdom. 

S  ParliaipciiUjry  Uiftory,  voL.iM.  p.  1,13*  |  AimcS  vol,  L  p.  ^flL 

,    •      ,     Thus 
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Tfacm  Htnry  khDuoM  iociAiidy,  by  argomemn^  dplftd$,  slid 
|)enal  ftatutes,  fo  bring  his  fubjefb  to  an  umfermity  in  their  reli^ous 
fenrnieats:  but  »  hetenoerdt  kiin^  with  the  gveateft  eitf  neftnefe 
into  all  thoTe  fcbolaftic  A^paies,  he  enOMuaged  the  peofll^  by  Infr 
example^  to  apply  themfelves  to  the  ftudy  ef  theology )  and  it  Was- 
in  wun  afterwards  to  exped,  however  prefen«  fear  might  reftrain 
riieir  tongues  or  pens,  that  they  woald  cordiaHy  agree  in  any  fet  of 
tenets  or  opinions  prefcribed  to  them. 

Henry  being  de^vimned  to  anenge  himfttf  oiv  ibn  tiitg  of  Scots 

fer^fli^ting  the  advances  which  he  had  made  himy  would  gladly 

lunre  obtained  a  Aipply  ftom  parliaanenty  in  or<fer  t^  f>rofttute  that 

entjcrprife)  but  as  he  did  not  think  it  prudent  to  difcover  his  inten«- 

tionsy  that  afiembl^  conformabiy  to  their -frugal  maxiitis,  wooU 

itfdierfland  no  hifnts ;  and  the  king  was  di&ppointed  in  his  exped*' 

aijons.    He  continued,  liowetrer,  to  tnake  pt^parations  ftr  war^ 

mti  as  ibon  as  he  thought  hnnfelf  in  a  condition  to  invade  Sootlandy 

kepnUiflxd  amanifefto^  by  which  he  endeavoured  toj«ftify  bbl^ 

tiiitiea^    He  complained  of  James's  broach  of  w^eiAl)  in  deeiimnj; 

the  pMntf^  interview  *,  which  was  the  neai^ound  oF  the  quarrel* : 

but  in  order  to  give  a  more  fpecious  colouring  to  the  emerpl-rfe^  he 

mentioned  dtber  injuries ;  namely,  that  his  nephew  had  granted  ptKv 

te6l^  to  fome  Engliih  rebels  and  fugitives^  and  had  detained  fome 

aerricoryt  which  Henry  pretended  belonged  to  England^    He  even 

revived  the  old  cfarim  to  the  vaflalage  of  Scotland,  and  he  ftimmoned 

James  to  do  homage  to  him  as  his  liege  lord  and  fuperior.'    He  env« 

ph^ed  the  duke  of  Norfolk,  whoniF  he  called  the  fcourge  of  the  &rot^ 

so  command  in  the  war ;    and  though  James  fent  the  biihop  of 

Aberdeen  and  fir  James  Learmont  of  Darfay  to  appeafe  his  unde, 

he  would  hearken  to  no  terms  of  accommodation.     While  Noffolk 

was  aflembling  his  army  at  Newcaille,  fir  Robert  Bewes,  attetided 

by  Ar  Ralph  Sadler,  fir  Aalph  Evers,  fir  Brian  Latoun,.  and  uher;-, 

inade  an  incarfion  into  Scotland,  and  advanced  towards  Jedfourgh| 

with  an  intention  of  pHhigrng  and  deftroying  that  town.    I'he  cail 

of  Angus,  and  George  Douglas  his  brother,  who  had  been  many 

years  banifiied  their  country,  and  had  fubfifted  by  Henry^s  bounty, 

joined  the  Englifh  army  in  this  incurfion^  and  the  forces,  com** 

manded  by  Bowes,  exceeded  four  thou&nd  men^    James  had  nqc 

been  negligent  in  his  preparations  for  defence,  and  had  pofied  a  con- 

fiderable  body,  under  the  command  of  the  earl  of  Huntley,  for  the 

prote^on  or  the  borders.     Lord  Hume,  at  the  head  of  his  vaflah^ 

was.haftentng  to  join^Hundey  when  he  met  with  the  E^glifh  army  « 

and  an  aAion  immediately  enfued«     During  the  engagement  the 

forces  under  Huntley  'began  to  appear ;  and  the  £ngli&,  afraid  of 

being  furrounded  and  overpowered,  toolc  to  light,  and  were  purfued 

by  the  eoeaay*    Evers,  Latoun,  and  fome  oti^r  perfons  of  diftinc- 

*  aKfaMafii  Uh«  i4»    Drummond  in  Jaaio  the  Fiftiu 

tion. 
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ticfi,  ^JiwKf  taJoea  prifontni    A  few  only  af  final!  aott  IbB  in  the 

The  duke  of  Noiffbik^iaesK^irtiilc,  fargan^o  move  ftokn^his  caflap 
fft  Newcaftk  $  and  beinc  attended  by  tte  (sa^ls  fit  Slireirftuqr»  Dsrrby, 
Cumberland,  Surrey,*  Ifercford,  Rutland,  ynA  nwy  ndiers  of  the 
^pbiiity,  he  advanced  to  the  borders.  His  forc^  aouotuitsil  to  above 
twenty  thousand  men  j  and  k  retfaivcd  the  utmoft  efforts  of  Scotland 
to  relift  fuch  a  formidable  ^rmam^t.  James  bad.ai&mbled  his  whole 
miiitary  force  atFala  and  Sa(^ti^,  and  was  ready  to  advance  as  ibon 
^s  be  mould  be  informed  of  Norfolk's  invading  bis  kingdom*  The 
!£nglifli  pafled  the  Tweed  a^  Ser3vick,  and  marcbed  along  th^  banks 
cjf.^e  river  as  far  as  Kelfo^  but  hearing  that  James  Ji^  col^eded 
Xie^  thirty  dioufand  nuen,  they  repafied  tbe  riv^  at  that  vtUagQ,  and 
retreated  into  their  own  country  t«  The  king  of  Scots,  inflamed 
frith  a  deiire  of  military  gk)iry)  and  of  revenge  jon  his  invader^  gaife 
the  figpal  for  purii^ing  tfaem,  and  carrying  fbe  wai:  intn  England* 
He  was  furpdfed  to  nnd  that  his  nobility,  wi)o  wftn  in  general  di£. 
afieded  oh  accoiunt  of  the  prejiarence  which  be  had  giream  the 
irlergv,  oppofed  this  refolvtion,  aod  xefufed  tq  attend  hint  im  Jus  pro-^ 
ji&td  enterprife.  Enraged  at  this  mutiny,  he./cpr^4usbed  tbcffn  .with 
cowardice,  aqd  du-eatened  rengeance ;  but  ftill  reiblTed,'  widi  the 
forces  which  adbered  to  him,  to  make  an  impreffiqn  oathe  enemy^ 
He  fent  ten  thoufand  men  to  the  weftern  borders,  .^o  entered 
England  at  Sol.way  frith  j  and  he  himfelf  followed  them  at  a.  finail 
diftance,  ready  to  join  them  upon  occafion.  Difgii&ed,  bowcYer, 
at  the  refra<Sory  difpofiticn  of  his  nobles,  he  fenta  mel&ge  to  the 
army,  depriving  lord  Maxwel  their  general  of  his  commiffinn,  and 
conferring  the  command  On  Oliver  Sinclair,  a  privaisc.gientlefnaii, 
who  was  his  favqurite.  The  army  was  extrentely  ,di^ufted  .with 
this  alteration,  and  was  ready  to  difband ;  when  a  finall  body  of 
£ngliih  appeared,  not  exceeding  five  hundred  n^en^  under  the  com* 
mand  of  Dacres  and  Mufgrave.  A  panic  feized  the  Stgpts,  who  im« 
mediately  took  to  flight,  and  were  purfued  by  the  enemy,  Few 
were  killed  in  this  route ;  for  it  was  no  a<9ion  s  but  a.  gre^  many 
.were  taken  prifoners,  and  .fame  of  the  principal  nobility :  among 
tbefe,  the  earls  of  Caffil  is  and  Glencair n  $  the  loi;ds  Maxwel,  .Eleming^ 
Somerville,  Oliphant,  Grey,  who  were  all  fent  to  London,  and  g;iven 
in  cuftody  to  different  noblemen*  .... 

The  Jcing  of  Scots,  hearing  of  this  difaftcr.  Was  a^oni&ed;  and 
being  naturally  of  a  melancholic  difpofiuoo,  as  well  as  endowed 
with  a  high  fpicit,  he  loft  all  command  of  J)i$. temper  .on  tl^  dihnal 
occafion*  Rage  ag^inft  his  nobility^  .who  he.belieyed;had  betrayed 
him  i  fbame  for  a  defeat  by  fuch  unequal  numbers ;  regiiet  for  the 
paft,  fear,  of  the  future ;  all  theie  paffions  fo  wrought  upon  him,  that 
be  would  admit  of  no  cojiiblation^  but  abandoned  .himfelf  whg%  to 
*  0iKh9iiiD|  lib.  1^  ,  t  9ucbaiufi|  lib*  i4» 

defpair. 
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defpair*  His  body  was  wafted  by  fympathy  with  his  anxious  mind  ; 
and  even  his  life  began  to  be  thought  in  danger.  He  had  no  ilTuc 
living ;  and  bearing  that  his  queen  was  fafely  delivered^  he  aflced 
whether  ihe  had  brought  him  a  male  or  female  child  i  Being  tpld 
the  latter }  he  turned  himfelf  in  his  bed:  ^^  The  crown  came  with 
a  woman,"  faid  he,  *'  and  it  will  go  with  one ;  many  miferieift 
await  this  poor  kingdom :  Henry  will  make  it  his  own  either  by 
force  of  arms  or  by  marriage.''  A  few  days  after,  he  expired,  in 
the  flower  of  his  age  ;  a  prince  of  confiderable  virtues  and  talents  i 
well  fitted,  by  his  vigilance  and  perfonal  courage,  for  repreffing  thofe 
diforders  to  which  his  kii>gdom  during  that  age  was  fo  much 
expofed.  He  executed  juftice  with  impartiality  and  rigour ;  but  as 
he  fupported  the  commonalty  and  the  church  againft  the  rapine  of 
the  nobility,  he  efcaped  not  the  hatred  of  that  order4  The  Pro*- 
teftants  alk),  whom  he  oppofed,  have  endeavoured  to  throw  many 
ilains  on  his  memory  s  but  have  not  been  able  to  fix  any  con^ 
iiderable  imputation  upon  him« 

Henry  was  no  fooner  informed  of  his  vi<5^ory,  and  of  the  death 
of  his  nephew,  than  he  projedted,  as  James  had  forefeen,  the  fcheme 
of  uniting  Scotland  to  his  own.  dominions,  by  marrying  his  foil 
Edward  to  the  heirefs  of  that  kingdom*.  He  called  together  the 
Scottifh  nobles  who  were  his  prifoners ;  and  after  reproaching  them 
in  fevere  terms  for  their  pretended  breach  of  treaty,  he  began  to 
foften  his  tone,  and  propofed  to  them  this  expedient  by  which  he 
hoped  thofe  diforders,  (o  prejudicial  to  both  ftates,  would  for  the 
future  be  prevented.  He  offered  to  beftow  on  them  their  liberty 
without  ranfom }  and  only  required  of  them  engagements  to  favour 
the  cnarriage  of  the  prince  of  Wales  with  their  young  miftrcfs. 
Xhey  were  eafily  prevailed  on  to  give  their  ail'ent  toa  propofal  which 
feemed  fo  natural  and  fo  advantageous  to  both  kingdoms  5  and  being 
conduced  to  Newcaflle,  they  delivered  to  the  duke  of  Norfolk 
hoflages  for  their  return,  in  cafe  the  intended  nuptials  were  not 
completed:  and  they  thence  proceeded  to  Scotlandi  where  they 
found  affairs  in  fome  confufion. 

The  pope,  obferving  his  authority  in  Scotland  to  be  in  danger 

from  the  4»^eading  of  the  new  opinions,  had  beilowed  on  Beaton 

the  primate  the  dignity  of  cardinal,  in  order  to  confer  more  influence 

upon  him  j  and  that  prelate  had  long  been  regarded  as  prime  miniiler 

to  James,  and  as  the  head  of  that  party  which  defended  the  ancient 

privileges  and  property  of  the  ecclefiaflics.    Upon  the  death  of  his 

maft'er,  this  man,  apprehenfive  of  the  confequences,  both  to  his  party 

and  to  himfelf,  endeavoured  to  keep  poflellion  of  power ;  and  for 

that  purpofe  he  is  accufed  of  executing  a  deed,  which  required  a  high 

decree  of  temerity.    He  forged,  it  is  faid,  a  will  for  the  king,  ap- 

pomting  himfelf,  and  three  noblemen  more,  regents  of  the  kingdom 

during  the  minority  of  the  infant  princefs  f :  at  lead,  for  hiitorians 

*  Stowcy  p.  ^84.    Herbert,  Burnet,  Buchanan.        t  Sadler*!  Lctterf|  p.  161  •  Spotf- 
wood,  p.  71,    Buchanan,  lib.  ij.  ^ 
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arc  not  well  agreed  in  the  circumftanccs  of  the  h&^  he  bad  read  to 
Jamei  a  paper  of  that  import,  to  which  that  monarch,  during  the 
delirium  which  preceded  his  death,  had  given  an  imperfed  aflent 
and  approbation  *.  By  virtue  of  this  will,  Beaton  had  put  himfelf  in 
poiTeffion  of  the  government ;  and  having  united  his  interefts  with 
thofe  of  the  queen-dowager,  he  obtained  the^  confent  of  the  con- 
vention of  ft-ates,  and  excluded  the  pretenfrons  of  the  earl  of  Arrair. 

James  carl  of  Arran,  of  the  name  of  Hamilton,  was  next  heir  to 
the  crown  by  his  grandmother,  daughter  of  James  III.  and  on  that 
account  feemed  beft  entitled  to  poflefs  that  high  office  into  which 
the  cardinal  had  intruded  himfelf.  The  profped  alfo  of  his  fucceffion 
after  a  princefs,  who  was  in  fuch  tender  infancy,  procured  him  many 
partifans ;  and  though  his  ch^ra£ter  indicated  little  fpirit,  adivity, 
or  ambition,  a  propenfity  which  he  had  difcovercd  for  the  new 
t)pinions,  had  attached  to  him  all  the  zealous  promoters  of  thofe 
innovations.  By  means  of  thefe  adherents,  joined  to  the  vailals  of 
his  own  family,  he  had  been  able  to  make  oppofition  to  the  cardinal's 
adminiftration  ;  and  the  fufpicion  ^f  Beaton's  fprgery,  with  the 
acceffion  of.  the  noblemen  who  had  been  prifoners  in  England, 
affifted  too  by  fome  money  fent  from  London,  was  able  to  turn  the 
balance  in  his  favoiir.  The  earl  of  Angus  and  his  brother,  having 
taken  the  prefent  opportunity  of  returning  into  their  native  country, 
oppofed  the  cardinal  with  all  the  credit  of  that  powerful  family  5  and 
the  majority  of  the  convention  had  now  embraced  oppofite  interefts 
to  thofe  which  formerly  prevailed.  Arran  was  declared  governor; 
the  cardinal  was  committed  to  cuftody  under  the  care  of  lord^eton ; 
and  a  ncgociation  was  commenced  with  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  the  Englifh 
ambaflador,  for  the  marriage  of  the  infant-queen  with  the  prince  of 
Wales,  The  follou'ir.g  conditions  were  quickly  agreed  on;  that 
the  queen  ihould  remain  in  Scotland  till  ifae  fhould  be  ten  years  of 
age ;  that  (he  fhould  then  be  fent  to  England  to  be  educated ;  that 
fix  Scottifh  nollemen  fliould  inimediately  be  delivered  as  hoilages 
to  Henry;  and  that  the  kingdom,  notwithftanding  its  union  with 
England,  fhould  ftill  retain  its  laws  and  privileges  f.  By  means  of 
thefe  equitable  conditions  the  war  between  the  nations,  which  had 
threatened  Scotland  with  fuch  difmal  calamities,  feemed  to  be  fully 
compofed^  and  to  be  changed  into  perpetual  concord  and  amity. 

But  the  cardinal-primate,  having  prevailed  on  Seton  to  reflore  him 
to  his  liberty,  was  able,  by  his  intrigues,  to  confound  all  thefe  mea- 
fures,  which  appeared  fo  well  concerted.  He  aflembled  the  mofl 
confiderable  ecclefiaftics ;  and  having  reprefented  to  them  the  immi- 
nent danger  to  which  their  revenues  and  privileges  were  expofed, 
he  perfuaded  them  to  collefl  privately  from  the  clergy  a  large  fum  of 
money,  by  which,  if  entrufled  to  his  management,  he  engaged  to 
overturn  the  fchemes  of  their  enemies  t«    Befides  the  partifans  whom 

*  John  Knox,  HiQory  of  tbe  Reformations  f  Sir  Ralph  Sad2ei*a  Letters^ 
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he  acquired  by  pecuniary  motives,  he  roufed  up  the  zeal  of  thofc  wljio 
were  attached  to  the  Cathdic  worfliip ;  and  he  reprefented  the  union 
with  England  as  the  lure  fonerunner  of  ruin  to  the  church  and  to  the 
ancient  reliffion.  The  national  antipathy  of  the  Scots  to  their 
fouthern  neighbours  was  alfo  an  infaJlibfe  engine  by  which  the 
cardinal  wrought  upon  the  people  ^  arid  though  the  t«*ror  of  Henry's 
arms,  apd  their  own  inability  to  make  refiftance,  had  procured  a 
temporary  aflent  to  the  alliance  and  marriage  propofed,  the  fettled 
habits  of  the  nation  produced  ai)  extreme  averfion  to  thofe  nieafures. 
The  £ngli(h  ambaffador  and  bis  retinue  received  rpar^y  infults  from 
p^fons  whom  the  cardinal  had  inftigated  to  commit  thofe  violences, 
in  hopes  of  bringing  on  a  rupture :  but  Sadler  prudently  diffgmblcd 
the  matter ;  and  waited  patiently  till  the  day  appointed  for  the  de- 
li very  of  the  hoftage?.  fie  then  demanded  of  the  regent  the  per- 
formance of  that  important  article ;  but  received  for  anfwer,  that 
his  authority  was  very  precarious,  that  the  nation  had  now  taken  a 
different  imprelEon,  and  that  it  was  not  in  his  power  to  compd'any 
pf  the  nobility  tp  deliver  themfelves  as  hoftagcs  to  the  Englifli. . 
Sadler,  forefeeing  the  cpnfequence  of  this  refufal,  fent  a  fummons  to 
all  thofe  who  had  been  prisoners  in  England,  and  required  them  to 
fulfil  the  promife  which  they  had  given,  of  returning  into  cuftody. 
None  of  them  (howed  fo  much  fentiment  of  bopfour  as  to  fulfil  their 
engagements,  except  Gilbert  Keifnedy  earl  of  Caflili^.  Henry  was  fo 
well  pleafed  with  the  behaviour  of  this  nobleman,  that  he  not  only 
received  him  gracioufly,  but  honoured  him  with  prefents,  gave  hin^ 
his  liberty,  and  fent  him  back  to  Scotland,  with  hjs  two  brothers 
whom  he  had  left  as  hoftagcs  *, 

This  behaviour  of  the  Scottifli  noWes,  though  it  rpfle£led  diflionour 
on  the  nation,  was  not  difagreeable  to  the  cardinal,  ^^ho  forefaw  that 
all  thefe  perfons  would  now  be  deeply  interefted  to  maintain  their 
enmity  and  oppofition  to  England.  And  as  a  war  was  foon  ex* 
peflea  with  that  kingdom,  he  found  it  neceflary  immediatc;ly  to  apply 
to  France,  and  tp  crave  the  affiftance  of  that  ancient  ally  during  the 
prefent  diftreffes  of  the  Scottiih  nation.  Though  the  French  king 
was  fully  fenfible  of  his  intereft  in  fupporting  Scotland,  a  demand  of 
aid  could  not  haye  been  made  on  hini  at  a  more  unfeafonable  juntflure. 
His  pretentions  on  tl^e  Milanefe,  and  his  refentment  againft  Charles, 
had  engaged  him  jn  a  W4r  with  that  potentate;  and  having  mad^ 
great  though  fri^itlefs  efforts  during  the  preceding  campaign,  he  v^ras 
die  more ,  difabled  at  prefent  from  defending  bis  own  dominions, 
much  more  from  granting  any  fuccour  to  the  Scots,  Matthew 
Stuart  earl'of  Lenox,  a  young  nobleman  of  a  great  family,  was  at 
that  time  in  the  French  court ;  and  Francis,  being  informed  that 
he  was  engaged  in  ancient  and  hereditary  enmity  with^he  Hamil-' 
tons,  who  had  murdered  his  father,  fent  him  over  to  his  native 
country,  as  a  fupport  to  the  cardinal  and  the  queen-niother :  and  he 

<•  •  Buchanan,  lib,  15, 
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promifed  that  a  fupply  of  money,  and,  if  neceflary,  even  military 
faccours,  (hould  foon  be  difpatched  after  him.  Arran  the  governor, 
feeing  all  thefe  preparations  againft  him,  aflembled  his  friends,  and 
'  made  an  attempt  to  get  the  perfon  of  the  infant-queen  into  his 
cuflody ;  but  being  repulfed,  he  was  obliged  to  come  to  an  accom* 
modation  with  his  enemies,  and  to  entruft  that  precious  charge  to 
four  neutral  perfons,  the  heads  of  potent  families,  the  Grahams, 
Areikines,  Lindfeys,  and  Levingftones.  The  arrival  of  Lenox,  in 
the  midft  of  thefe  tranfaftions,  ferved  to  render  the  viftory  of  the 
French  party  over  the  Englifli  ftill  more  indifpuuble  *. 

The  oppofition  which  Henry  met  with  in  Scotland  from  the 
French  intrigues  excited  his  refentment,  and  farther  confirmed  the 
refolution  which  he  had  already  taken,  of  breaking  with  France,  and 
cf  uniting  bis  arms  with  thofe  of  the  emperor.     He  had  other 
grounds  of  complaint  againft  the  French  king ;  which,  though  not 
of  great  importance,  yet  being  recent,  were  able  to  overbalance 
thofe  great  injuries  which  he  had  formerly  received  from  Charles* 
He  pretended  that  Francis  had  engaged  to  imitate  his  example  in 
feparating  himfelf  entirely  fronv  the  fee  of  Rome,  and  that  he  had 
broken  his  promife   in  that  particular*     He  was   difTatisfied   that 
James  his  nephew  had  been  allowed  to  marry,  firft  Magdalene  pf 
France,  then  a  princefs  of  the  houfe  of  Guife  j  and  he  confidered 
thefe  alliances  as  pledges  which  Francis  gave  of  his  intentions  to 
fopport  the  Scots  againft  the  power  of  England  f-     He  had  been 
informed  of  fome  railleries  which  the  French  king  had  thrown  out 
againft  his  condu£t  with  regard  to  his  wives.     He  was  difgufted  that 
Francis,  after  fo  many  pbligations  which  he  owed  him,  haa  diicrificed 
him  to  the  emperors  and,  in  the  confidence  of  friendfhip,  had  rafhly 
revealed  his  fecrets  to  that  fubtlc  and  interefted  monarch.     And  he 
complained  that. regular  payments  were  never  made  .of  the  fums  due 
to  him  by  France,  and  of  the  penfion  which  had  been  ftipulated* 
Impelled  by  all  thefe  motives,  be  alienated  himfelf  from  his  ancient 
friend  and  confederate,  and  formed  a  league  with  the  emperor,  who 
earneftly  courted  his  alliance.     This  league,  befides  ftipulatioos  fo|^ 
hiutual  defence,  contained  a  plan  for  invading  France  -,  and  the  two 
monarchs  agreed  to  enter  Francis's  dominions  with  an  army,  each 
of  twenty-nve  thoufand  men ;  and  to  require  that  prince  to  pay 
Henry  all  the  fums  which  he  owed  hini)  and  to  confign  Boulogne, 
Montreuil,  Terouenne,  ^nd  Ardres,  as  a  fecurity  for  the  regular 
pavment  of  his  penfion  for  the  future :  in  cafe  thefe  conditions  were 
rcjeSed,  the  confederate  princes  agreed  tb  challenge  for  Henry  the 
crown  of  France,  or,  ip  default  of  it,  the  dutchies  of  Nomnandy, 
Aquitaine,  and  Guienne ;  for  Charles  the  dutchy  of  Burgundj,  and 
fome  other  territories  J.     That  thejr  might  have  a  pretence  for  en- 
forcing thefe  claims,  they  fent  a  melTage  to  Franpis,  requiring  him 

•  Buchanan,  lib.  15.    DruEunond.  +  Pare  Panicl.  J  Rymer,  vol.  aw. 
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to  renounce  bis  alliance  with  fultan  Solyman,  and  to  make  reparation 
for  all  the  prejudice  which  Chriftendom  had  fuftained  from  that 
unnatural  confederacy.  Upon  the  French  king's  refufal,  war  was 
declared  againft  him  by  the  allies.  It  may  be  proper  to  remark^ 
that  the  partifans  of  France  objected  to  Charles  his  alliance  with 
the  heretical  )cing  of  England,  as  no  lefs  obnoxious  than  that  which 
Francis' had  .contracted  with  Solyman:  and  they  obferved,  that  this 
league  was  a  breach  of  the  folemn  promife  which  he  had  given  to 
Clement  VII.  never  to  make  peace  or  alliance  with  England. 

While  the  treaty  with  the  emperor  was  negociating,  the  king 
fummoned  a  new  feffion  of  parliament,  in  order  to  obtain  i'upplies  for 
his  projected  war  with  France,  The  parliament  granted  him  at 
fubfidy,  to  be  paid  in  three  years }  it  was  levied  in  a  peculiar  man- 
ner ;  but  exceeded  not  three  fhillings  in  the  pound  upon  any  in- 
dividual*. The  convocation  gave  the  king  fix  ihillings  in  the 
pound,  to  be  levied  in  three  years.  Greater  fums  were  alwavs,  even 
during  the  eftablifliment  of  the  Catholic  religion,  exaCled  from  the 
clergy  than  from  the  laity ;  which  made  the  emperor  Charles  fay, 
when  Henry  difiblved  the  monafteries,  and  fold  their  revenues,  or 
beftowed  them  on  his  nobility  and  courtiers,  that  he  had  killed  tho 
ben  which  brought  him  the  golden  eggs  f. 

The  parliament  alfo  fecilitat^d  ;hc  execution  of  the  former  law, 
by  which  the  icing's  proclama|;ions  were  made  equal  to  ftatutes : 
€hey  appointed  that  any  nine  counfellors  ibould  form  a  legal  court' 
for  punilhing  ^U  difobeaience  to  proplamacions.  The  total  abolition 
of  juries  in  criminal  caufes,  as  \vell  as  of  all  parliaments,  feemed,  if 
the  king  had  fo  pleafed,  the  neceflary  confequence  of  this  enormous 
law.  He  might  ifTue  a  proclaoution,  enjoining  the  execution  of  any 
penal  ftatute,  and  afterwards  try  the  criminals,  not  for  breach  of  the 
ilatute,  but  for  difpbedience  to  his  proclamation.  It  is  remarkable 
that  lord  Mountioy  entered  ^  proteft  againft  this  law  ^  and  it  is 
equally  remarkable,  that  that  proteft  is  the  only  one  entered  againft 
any  public  bill  during  this  ^hole  reign  J. 

It  was  en2(6led§  ^his  feifion,  That  any  fpiritual  perfon  who 
preached  or  taught  contrary  to  the  dodrine  contained  in  the  kind's 
book,  the  Erudition  of  a  Chrijiian  Man^  or  contrary  to  any  dodrme 
which  he  (hould  thereafter  promulgate,  ,was  to  be  admitted  on  the 
firft  convi£lion  to  renounce  his  error ;  on  the  fecond,  he  was  re- 
quired to  carry  a  feggot  \  which  if  he  refufed  to  do,  or  fell  into  a 
third  offence,  he  was  to  be  burnt.  But  the  laity,  for  the  third 
ofFence,were  only  to  forfeit  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  liable  to 
perpetual  imprifonment.     Indictments  muft  be  laid  within  a  year 

*  They  who  were  worth  in  goods  twenty  (hillings  and  upward*  to  five  pounds,  pai  J 
fourpence  of  every  pound;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  eightpf nee;  iro'm  tin 
pounds  to  twenty  pounds,  iixtecnpcnce ;  from  twenty  and  upwards,  two  (hillings. 
Lands,  fees,  and  annuities,  from  twenty  (hillings  to  five  pounds.,  paid  ei;;htpencc  in  ihe 
pound;  from  five  pounds  to  ten  pounds,  (ixteenpence ;  from  ten  pounds  to  (wcmy 
pounds,  two  (hillings;  from  twenty  pounds  and  upwards,  three  (hillings. 
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after  the  offence,  and  the  prifoner  was  allowed  to  bring  witpefle^ 
for  his  exculpation.  Thefe  penalties  were  lighter  than  thofc  which 
were  formerly  impofed  on  adepial  of  the  real  prefence :  it  was,  how- 
ever, fubjoincd  in  this  ftatute,  that  the  aft  of  the  fix  articles  wa$ 
ftill  in  force.  But,  in  order  to  make  the  king  more  entirely  matter 
/pf  his  people,  it  was  enaded,  That  he  mighj:  hereafter  at  his  pleafure 
change  this  aft,  or  any  provifion  in  it.  By  this  claufe  both  parties 
were  retained  in  fubjeftion :  fo  far  as  regarded  religion,  the  king  was 
invefted  in  the  fuUelt  manner  with  thefole  legiflative  authority  in  his 
kingdom :  and  all  his  fubjefts  were,  under  the  fevereft  penalties, 
exprefsly  bound  to  receive  implicitly  whoever  doftriije  he  fhould 
l^eafe  to  recommend  to  them. 

The  reformers  began  to  entertain  h<>pes  that  this  great  power  of 
Ac  crown  might  ftill  be  employed  in  their  favour.  The  king 
married  Catherine  Par,  widow  of  Nevil  lord  Latimer ;  a  woman 
of  virtue,  and  fonxewhat  inclined  to  the  new  doftrine.  By  this  mar- 
riage Henry  confirmed  what  had  formerly  been  foretold  in  jeft,  that 
he  would  be  obliged  to  efpoufe  a  widow.  The  king's  league  with 
the  emperor  feemed  a  circiimftance  no  lefs  favourable  to  the  Catholic 
party  -,  and  thus  matters  remained  ftill  nearly  balanced  between  thq 
faftions. 

The  advantages  gained  by  this  powerful  confederacy  betweeq 
Henry  and  Charles  were  inconfideraWe  during  the  prefent  year. 
The  campaign  was  opened  with  a  viftory  gamed  by  the  duke  of 
Cleves,  Francis's  ally,  over  the  fbrces  of  the  emperor*:  Francis  in 
perfon  took  the  field  early ;  and  made  himfelf  mafter,  without  re- 
■  fiftance,  of  the  whole  dutchy  of  Luxembourg :  he  afterwards  took 
Landrccy,  and  added  fome  fortifications  to  it.  Charles  having  at 
laft  afTemblcd'  a  powerful  army,  appeared  in  the  Low  Countries  5 
and  after  taking  almoft  every  fortrefs  in  the  dutchy  of  Cleves,  he 
reduced  the  duke  to  accept  of  the  terms  which  he  was  pleafed  to 
prcfcribe  to  him.  Being  then  joined  by  a  body  of  fix  thoufand 
Engliih,  he  fat  down  before  Landrecy,  and  covered  the  fiege  with  an 
army  of  above  forty  thoufand  men.  Francis  advanced  at  the  head  of 
an  army  not  much  inferior ;  as  if  he  intended  to  give  the  emperor 
battle,  or  oblige  l^m  to  raife  the  fiege :  but  while  thefe  two  rival 
monarchs  were  facing  each  other,  and  all  men  were  in  expeftation 
of  fome  great  event,  the  French  king  found  means  of  throwing 
fqccour  into  Landrccy  j  and  having  thus  efFefted  his  purpofe,  he 
fkiifully  made  a  retreat.  Charles,  finding  the  feafon  far  advanced, 
defpalred  of  fuccefs  in  his  enterprifc,  and  found  it  neceffary  to  go 
into  winter- quarters. 

The  vanity  of  Henry  was  flattered  by  the  figure  which  he  made 
in  the  g^eat  tranfaftions  on  the  continent:  but  the  interefts  of  his 
kingdom  Were  more  deeply  concerned  in  the  event  of  affairs  in 
Scotland.     Arran^  the  governor,-  was  of  fo  indolent  and  unambitious 

*  Mcmoircs  du  Bcllay,  lib.  10. 
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a.  character,  diat  had  he  not  been  ftimulated  by  hlr  friends  and 
dependants,  he  never  had  afpired  to  any  fhare  in  the  adminiftration  ^ 
ajid  when  he  found  himfelf  overpowered  by  the  party  of  the  queen- 
<3owager,  jthe  cardinal,  and  the  earl  of  Lenox,  he  was  glad  to  accept 
of  any  terms  of  accommodation,  however  difhonourablc.  He  even 
gave  them  a  fure  pledge  of  his  fincerity,  by  renouncing  the  principles 
of  the  reformers,  and  reconciling  himfelf  to  fihe  Romiih  communioa 
in  the  Francifcan  church  at  Stirling.  By  this  weaknefs  and  levity 
he  loft  his  credit  with  the  whole  nation,  and  rendered  the  Proteftants^ 
who  were  hithertojhe  chief  fupport  of  his  power,  his  mortal  enemies* 
The  cardinal  acquired  an  entire  afcendant  in  the  kingdom:, the 
queen-dowager  placed  implicit  confidence  in  him :  the  governor 
was  obliged  to  yield  to  him  in  every  pretenfion  :  Lenox  alone  wag 
become  an  obftacle  to  his  meafurcs,  and  reduced  him  to  fomc 
diiEculty, 

The  inveterate  enmity  which  had  taken  place  between  the  families 
cf  Lenox  and  Arran  made  the  interefts  of  thefe  two  noblemen  entirely 
incompatible  i  and  as  the  cardinal  and  the  French  party,  in  order  to 
engage  Lenox  the  more  in  their  caufe,  had  flattered  him  with  tbe 
hopes  of  fucceeding  to  the  crown  after  their  infant  fovcreign,  this 
Jrivalfhip  had  tended  ftill  farther  to  roufe  the  animofity  of  the  Hamil* 
tons.     Lenox  too  had  been  encouraged  to  afpire  to  the  marriage  of 
the  queen-dowager,  which  would  have  giv^n  him^  fome  pretenfiOQS 
to  the  regency ;  and  as  he  was  become  affuraing  on  account  of  th« 
fervices  which  he  had  rendered  the  party,  the  cardinal  found  that 
fmce  he  muft  choofe  between  the  friend-hip  of  Lenox  and  that  of 
Arran,  the  latter  nobleman,  who  was  more  eafily  governed,  and  who 
was  invefted  with  prefent  authority,  was  in  every  refpe£t  preferable. 
Xenox,  finding  that  he  was  not  likely  to  fucceed  in  his  pretenfiont 
to  the  qUeen-dowager,  and  that  Arran,  favoured  by  the  cardinal, 
had  acquired  the  afcendancy,  retired  to  Dunbarton,  the  governor  of 
which  was  entirely  at  his  ('cvotion :  he  entered  into  a  fecret  cor- 
refpondence  with  the  Englifli  court  -,  and  he  fummoned  his  vafiaU 
stnd  partifans  to  attend  him.     All  thofc  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Proteftant  religion,  or  were  on  any  account  difcon tented  with  the 
cardinal's  adminiftration,  now  ^regarded  Lenox  as  the  head  of  their 
party;  and  they  readily  made  him  a  tender  of  their  fervices.     In  a 
little  time  he  had  colle£lcd  an  army  of  ten  thoufand  men,  and  he 
threatened  his  enemies  with  immediate  deftruclion.     The  cardinal 
had  no  equal  farce  to  oppofe  to  him ;  but  as  he  was  a  prudent  man, 
he  forefaw  that  Lenox  could  not  long  fubfift  fo  great  an  army,  anii 
he  endeavoured  to  gain  time  by  opening  a  ncgociation  with  him. 
He  feduced  his  followers  by  various  artifices ;  he  prevailed  on  the 
Douglaffes  to  change  party ;  he  reprefented  to  the  whole  nation  the 
danger  of  civil  wars  and  commotions :  and  Lenox,  obferving  the 
unequal  conteft  in  which  he  was  engaged,  was  at  laft  obliged  to  lay 
down  his  a/ms,  and  to  accept  of  an  accommodation  with  the  governor 
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and  the  cardinal.  Prefent  peace  was  reftored  ;  but  no  confidence 
took  glace  between  the  parties.  Lenox,  fortifying  his  caftles,  and 
putting  himfelf  in  a  pofture  of  defence,  waited  the  arrival  of  EnglKk 
fuccours,  from  whofe  affiftance  alone  he  expeded  to  obtain  the 
fuperlority  over  his  enemies^  • 

While  the  winter  feafon  reftrained  Henry  from  military  ope- 
rations, '  he  fummoned  a  new  parliament ;  in  which  a  law  was 
pafl'ed,  fuch  as  he  vtras  pleafed  to  di^te,  with  regard  to  the  fucceffion 
cf  the  crown.  After  declaring  that  the  prince  of  Wales,  or  any  of 
the  king's  male  ifTue,  were  flrft  and  inimediate  heirs  to  the  crown^ 
the  parliament  reftored  the  two  princefles^  Mary  and  'Elizabeth,  to 
their  right  of  fucceffion.  This  feemed  a  reafonablc  piece  of  jufticc, . 
and  correfted  what  the  king's  former  violence  had  thrown  int^ 
confufion ;  but  it  was  impof&ble  for  Henry  to  do  any  thing,  how 
laudable  foever,  without  betraying,  in  fome  circumftance^  his  ufual 
extravagance  and  caprice :  though  he  opened  the  way  for  thefe  two 
princefles  to  mount  die  throne,  he  would  not  allow  the  zSts  to  be 
reverfed  which  had  declared  them  illegitimate ;  he  made  the  parlia« 
tnent  confer  on  him  a  power  of  ftill  excluding  them,  if  they  refufed 
to  fubmit  to  any  conditions  which  he  ihould  be  pleafed  to  impofe  i 
and  he  required  them  to  ena£l;,  that,  in  default  of  his  own  ifTue,  he 
might  difpofe  of  the  crown  as  he  pleafed,  by  will  or  letters  patent. 
He  did  not  probably  forefee,  that,  in  proportion  as  he  degraded  the 
parliament,  by  rendering  it  the  paffive  inftrument  of  his  variable  and 
violent  inclinations,  he  taught  the  people  to  regard  all  its  a£ls  as 
invalid,  and  thereby  defeated  even  the  pUrpofes  which  he  was  fb 
bent  to  attain. 

An  ad  paiTed,  declaring  that  the  king's  ufual  ftyle  ihould  be 
"  King  of  England,  France,  and  Ireland,  defender  of  the  faith,  and 
on  earth  the  fupreme  head  of  the  church  of  England  and  Ireland." 
It  feemed  a  palpable  inconfiftency  to  retain  the  title  of  Defender  of 
the  Faith,  which  the  court  of  Rome  had  conferred  on  him,  for  main* 
taining  it^  caufe  againft  Luther ;  and  vet  fubjoin  his  ecclefiaftical 
fupremacy  in  oppohtion  to  the  claims  ot  that  court. 

An  a^  alfo  palled  for  the  remiflion  of  the  debt  which  the  king  had 
lately  contracted  by  a  general  loan,  levied  upon  tne  people.  It  will 
eafily  be  believed,  that  after  the  former  zA  of  this  kind,  the  loan  was 
not  entirelv  voluntary*.  But  there  was  a  peculiar  circumftance 
attending  the  prefent  ftatute,  which  none  but  Henry  would  have 
thought  of;  namely,  diac  thofe  who  had  alreadv  gotten  payment, 
either  in  whole  or  in  par^  ihould  refond  the  money  to  die 
exchequer. 

The  oaths  which  Henry  impofed  for  the  fecurity  of  his  eccle- 

fiaflrical  model,  were  not  more  reafonable  than  his  other  meafures. 

All  his  fubje£ts  of  any  diilindlion  ^ad  already  been  obliged  to 

renounce '  the  pope's  fupremacy  ^  but  as  the  dauies  to  which  thej 
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fworc  had  nt>t  been  decitied  entirely  fatisfaftory,  inother  oath  was 
impofed  i  and  it  was  added,  that  all  thofp  who  had  taken  the  former 
oaths  fhould  be  underftood  to  have  taken  the  new  one*.  A  ftrango 
fuppofition  I  to  reprefent  men  as  bound  by  an  oath  which  they  had 
never  taken^  ^ , 

The  moft  commendable  law  to  which  the  parliament  gave  their 
fandlionj  was  that  by  which  thev  mitigated  the  law  of  the  fix  articles^ 
and  enafied^  that  no  pferfon  fnould  be  put  to  his  trial  upon  an  ac- 
cufation  concerning  any  of  the  oiFdnces  comprifed  in  that  fanguinary 
ilatutey  except  on  the  oath  of  twelve  perfons  before  commiifioners 
autborifed  for  the  purpoie ;  and  that  no  perfon  fhould  be  arreted  or 
committed  to  ward  for  any  fvich  offence  before  he  was  mdiflsd.  Any 
preacher  accufed  of  fpeaking  in  his  fermon  contrary  to  thefe  articles^ 
mufl  be  indifted  within  forty  days* 

The  king  always  experienced  the  limits  of  his  authority  whenever 
be  demanded  foblidies,  however  moderate,  from  the  parliament ;  and 
therefore,  not  to  hazard  a  refufal,  he  made  no  mention  this  feafon  of 
a  fupply  :  but  as  his  wars  both  in  France  and  Scotland,  as  well  as 
his  ufual  prodigalky,  had  involved  him  in  great  exp^nce,  he  had 
recourfe  to  other  methods  of  filling  his  exchequer,  Notwithflanding 
the  former  abolition  of  his  debts,  he  yet  required  new  loans  from  his 
fubjefts  :  and  he  enhanced  gold  from  forty-five  fhillings  to  forty- 
eight  an  ounce  J  and  filver  from  three  fhillings  and  nine-p^nce  .tQ 
four  fhillings.  His  pretence  for  this  innovation  was  to  prevent  the 
money  from  being  exported ;  as  if  that  expedient  could  any  wife  ferve 
the  purpofe.  He  even  coined  fome  bafe  money,  and  ordered  it  to 
be  current  by  proclamation.  He  named  commiilioners  for  levying 
a  benevolence,  and  he  extorted  about  feventy  thoufand  pounds  by 
this  expedient.  Read,  alderman  of  London  f,  a  man  fomewhat 
advanced  in  years,  having  refufed  to  contribute,  or  not  coming  up 
to  the  expedlation  of  the  coinmiflioners,  was  inrolled  as  a  foot-foldicr 
in  the  Scottifh  wars,  and  was  there  taken  prifoncr*  Roach^  who^ 
had  been  equally  refradory,  \yas  thrown  into  prifon,  and  obtained 
not  his  liberty  but  by  paying  a  large  compofition  J.  Thefe  powers 
of  the  prerogative,  (which  at  that  time  pafl'ed  unqUeflioned)  the 
compelling  of  any  man  to  ferve  in  any  office,  and  the  imprifoning 
of  any  man  during  pleafure,  not  to  mention  tlic  praftice  of  extorting 
'  loans,  rendered  the  fovereign  in  a  manner  <lbfolute  mafter  of  the 
perfon  and  property  of  every  individual. 

Early  this  year  the  king  fent  a  fleet  and  an  army  to  invadf 
Scotland.  The  fleet  confifled  of  near  two  hundred  vefTels,  an4 
carried  on  board  ten  thoufand  men.  Dudley  lord  Lifle  commanded 
the  fea-forces ;  the  earl  of  Hertford  the  land.  The  troops  were 
difembarked  near  Leith;  and,  after  difperfing  a  fmall^body  which 
oppofed  them,  they  took  that  town  without  rcfiitance,  and  then 
marched  to  Edinburgh.     The  gates  were  foon  beaten  down  (for 

*  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  i.  f  Hcrjjcrt.  Stowe,  p.  588.  Bakir.  p.  29s.  J  Coodwin'6 
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little  or  no  refiftance  was  made) ;  and  the  Englifli  jirft  pillaged, 
and  then  fet  fire  to  the  city.  The  regent  and  cardinal  were  not 
prepared  to  oppofe  fo  great  a  force,  and  they  fled  to  Stirling. 
Hertford  inarched  eaftward  ^  and  being  joined  by  a  new  body  under 
Evers,  warden  of  the  eaft  marches,  he  laid  wafte  the  whole  country, 
burned  and  deftroyed  Haddington  and  Dunbar,  then  retreated  into 
England ;  having  loft  only  forty  men  in  the  whole  expedition.  The 
carl  of  Arran  coUeded  u>me  forces ;  but  finding  that  the  Englifh 
were  already  departed,  he  turned  them  againft  Lenox,  who  was 
juftly  fufpe^ed  of  a  correfpondence  with  the  enemy.  That  noUeman, 
after  making  foAie  refifbince,  was  obliged  to  fly  into  England; 
where  H^ry  fettled  a  penfion  on  him,  and  even  gave  him  his  niece, 
lady  Margaret  Douglas,  in  marriaee.  In  return,  Lenox  fttpulated 
conditions  by  which,  had  he  been  able  to  execute  them,  be  muft  have 
reduced  his  country  to  total  fervitude*. 

Henrv's  policy  was  blamed  tn  this  fudden  and  violent  inetirfion ; 
by  which  he  inflamed  the  paffions  of  the  Scots,  without  fiAdiung 
their  fpirit ;  and  it  was  commonly  faid,  that  he  did  too  much  if  he 
intended  to  folicit  an  alliance,  and  too  little  if  hetiieant  a  conquest* 
But  the  reafon  of  his  recalling  the  troops  fo  foon,  was  hiseagemefi 
to  carry  on  a  projeded  enterprife  againft  France,  in  which  he  in- 
tended to  employ  the  whole  force  of  his  kingdom.  He  had  con- 
certed a  plan  with  the  emperor,  which  threatened  the  total  ruin  of 
that  monarchy,  and  muft,  as  a  neceflary  confequence,  have  involved 
the'  ruin  of  England.  Thefe  two  princes  had  azreed  to  invade 
^France  with  forces,  amounting  to  above  ahundred  thoufand  men: 
Henry  engs^ed  to  fet  out  from  Calais;  Charles  from  the  Low 
Countries :  they  were  to  enter  on  no  fiege ;  but  leaving  all  the 
frontier  towns  behind  them,  to  march  direoly  to  Paris,  where  thev 
were  to  join  their  forces,  and  thence  to  proceed  tothe  entire  conqueft 
of  the  kingdom.  ^  Francis  could  not  oppofe  to  thefe  formidable 
preparations  much  above  forty  thoufand  men. 

Henry  having  appointed  the  queen  regent  during  his  abfence^ 
pafied  over  to  Calais  with  thirty  thoufiuid  men,  accompanied  by  the 
dukes  of  Norfolk  and  SuflFolk,  Fitsalan  earl  of  Arundel,  Vere  eaii 
of  Obdbrd,  the  earl  of  Surrey,  Paulet  lord  St.  John,  lord  Ferrers  oC 
Chardey,  lord  Mountjoy,  lord  Grey  of  Wilton,  fir  Andiony  Brown, 
fir  Francis  Bryan,  and  the  moft  flourifbing  nobility  and  gentry  of 
his  kingdom.  The  Englifh  army  was  foon  joined  by  the  count  de 
Buren,  admiral  of  Flandersy  with  ten  thoufand  foot  and  four  thoufimd 
faorfes  and  die  whole  compofed  an  army  which  nothing  on  that 
frontier  was  aUe  to  refift.  The  chief  force  of  the  French  armies 
was  drawn  to  die  fide  of  Champagne,  in  order  to  oppofe  the 
Imperialifts* 

The  emperor,  with  an  armv  of  near  fixty  thoufand  men,  had  taken 
die  fi^ld  much  earlier  than  ilcnry  i  and,  not  to  lofe  time  while  he 
*  Ryiaeri  vol  XV.  p.  ta*  S9.  fHeibert*    Burnet. 
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waited  for  the  arrival  of  his  confederate,  he  fat  down  before  Luxem* 
bourg,  which  was  furrendered  to  him :  he  thence  proceeded  to 
Commercy  on  the  Meufe^  which  be  ^ook :  Ligney  met  with  the  lame 
ikte :  he  next  laid  fiese  to  St»  Difier  on  the  Marne,  which  though 
a  weak  place  made  a  brave  reiliftance,  under  the  count  of -Sancerre 
the  governor,  and«the  (iege  was  protracted  beyond  expedation. 

The  emperor  was  employed  before  this  town  at  the  time  tht 
Engliih  forces  were  aflembled  in  Picardy.  Henry,  either  tempted 
by  the  defencelefs  condition  of  the  French  frontier,  or  thinking  that 
the  emperor  had  firft  broken  his  engagement,  by  forming  ileges,'or 
^  perhaps  foreseeing  at  laft  the  dangerous  confequences  of  entirely 
fubduing  the  French  power,  inftead  of  marching  forward  to  Paris, 
iat  down  before  Montreuil  and  Boulogne.  The  duke  of  Norfolk 
commanded  the  army  before  Montreuil :  the  kins;  himfelf  that  before 
Boulogne*  Vervin  was  governor  of  the  latter  place,  and  under  him 
Philip  Code,  a  brave  old  foldier,  who  encouraged  the  garrlfon  to. 
defend  themfelves  to  the  laft  extremity  againft  the  Englifb.  Hr 
was  killed  during  the  courfe  of  the  iiege,  and  the  town  was  imme- 
diately furrendered  to  Henry  by  the  cowardice  of  Vervin ;  who  was 
afterwards  beheaded  for  this  diflionourable  capitulation. 

During  the  courfe  of  this  fiege  Charles  had  taken  St,  Difier  i 
9nd  finding  the  feafon  much  advanced,  he  began  to  hearken  to  a 
treaty  of  peace  with  France,  fmce  all  bis  fchemes  for  fubduing  that 
kingdom  werelikelv  to. prove  abortive.  In  order  to  have  a  pretence 
for  defertine  his  ally,  he  fent  a  meiTenger  'to  the  £ngli(h  campi 
requiring  Henry  immediately  to  fulfil  his  engagements,  and  to  meet 
him  With  his  army  before  Paris.  Henry  replied,  that  he  was  too 
fau:  engaged  in  the  fi^ge  of  Boulogne  to  raife  it  with  honour,  and  that 
the-  emperor  himfelf  had  firft  broken  the  concert  by  befieging 
St.  Difier.  Thi?  anfwer  lerved  Charles  as  »  jTuificient  reafon  for 
concluding  a  peace  with  Francis,  at  Crepy,  where  no  mention  was 
made  of  England.  He  ftipulated  to  give  Flanders  as  a  dowry  to 
his  daughter,  whom  he  agreed  to  marry  to  the  duke  of  Orleans^ 
Francis's  fecond  fon ;  and  Francis  in  return  withdrew  his  troops 
firom  Piedmont  and  Savoy,  and  renounced  all  claim  to  Milan, 
Na|des,  and  other  territories  in  Italy.  This  peace,  fo  advantageous 
to  Francis,  was  procured  partly  by  the  deciiive  victory  obtained  in 
the  beginning  of  the  campaign  by  the  count  of  Anguyen  over  the 
Imperialifts  at  Cerifolles  in  Piedmont,  partly  by  the  emperor's  great 
defire  to  turn  his  arms  againft  the  Proteftant  princes  in  Germany. 
Charles  ordered  his  troops  to  feparate  from  the  Engliih  in  Picardy; 
and  Henry,  fiqding  hitnfelf  obliged  to  raife  the  fiege  of  Montreuil, 
returned  into  England.  This  campaign  ferved  to  the  populace  as 
matter  of  great  triumph ;  but  all  men  of  fenfe  concluded  that  the 
king  had,  as  in  all  his  former  military  enterprifes,  made,  at  r  great 
expence,  an  acquifition  which  was  of  no  importancc. 
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The  war  with  Scotland,  meanwhile,  was  condu£ted  feeUy,  and  with 
various  fuccefs.  Sir  Ralph  Evers,  now  lord  Evers,  and  (ir  Bryan 
Latoun,  made  an  inroad  into  that  kingdom ;  and  having  laid  wafte 
the  counties  of  Tiviotdale  and  the  Merfe,  they  proceeded  to  the 
abbey  of  Coldingham,  which  they  took  poiTeflion  of,  and  fortified* 
7'he  governor  aSembled  an  army  of  eight  thoufiCnd  men,  ia  order 
to  diflodge  them  from  this  poft  -,  but  he  h^d  no  fooner  opened  his 
batteries  before  the  place,  than  a  fudden  panic  feized  him ,  be  left 
the  army,  and  fled  to  Dunbar.  He  complained  of  the  mutiny  of  his 
troops,,  and  pretended  appr^hepfipns  left  they  fhould  deliver  him  into 
the  hands  of  the  EngU(h :  but  his  own  unwarlike  fpirit  was  generally 
believed  to  have  been  the  motive  of  thi$  dtihonourable  flight*  The 
Scottifharmy,  upon  the  departure  of  their  general,  fell  into  confuiion; 
wd  had  not  Angus,  with  a  few  of  his  retainers,  brought  off  the 
cannon,  and  protected  their  rear,  the  Englifh  might  have  gained 
great  advantages  over  them.  Evers,  elated  with  this  fuccefs,  boafted 
to  Henry  that  he  had  conquered  all  Scotland  to  the  Forth ;  and  he 
claimed  a  reward  for  this  important  fervice*  The  duke  of  Norfolk, 
who  knew  with  what  difliculty  fuch  acquifitions  would  be  maintained 
againft  a  warlike  enemy,  advifed  the  king  to  grant  him,  as  his 
reward,  the  conquefts  of  which  he  boafted  fo  highly*  The  next 
inroad  made  by  the  Englifh  (hewed  the  vanity  of  Evers's  hopes* 
This  general  led  about  five  thoufand  men  into  Tiviotdale,  and  was 
employed  in  ravaging  that  country ;  when  intelligence  was  brought 
him  that  fome  Scotti(h  forces  appeared  near  the  abbey  of  Melrofs* 
Angus  had  roufed  the  governor  to  more  a£livity;  and  a  procla- 
tmti6n  being  iflTued  for  suflcmtiling  the  troops  of  the  neighbouring 
counties,  a  cbnfiderable  body  had  repaired  thither  to  oppofe  the 
enemy.  Norman  Lefly,  fon  of  the  earl  of  Rothes,  had  alfo  joined 
the  army  with  fome  volunteers  from  Fife ;  and  lie  infpired  courage 
into  the  whole,  as  well  by  this  acceflion  of  force,  as  by  his  perfoxul 
bravery  and  intrepidity.  In  order  to  bring  their  troops  to  the 
neceffity  of  a  fteady  defence,  the  Scottifh  leaders  ordered  all  their 
cavalrv  to  difmount ;  and  they  refolved  to  wait  on  fome  high  grounds 
near  Ancram,  the  aflfault  of  the  Engliih*  The  Englifh,  whofe  pafl 
fucceiTes  had  taught  them  too  much  to  defpife  the  enemy,  thought, 
when  they  faw  the  gcottifli  horfes  led  oflF  the  field,  that  the  whole 
army  was  retiring ;  and  they  haftened  to  attack  them.  The  Scots 
received  them  in' good  order;  and  being  favoured  by  the  advantage 
of  the  ground,  as  wel{  as  by  the  furprife  of  the  Englifh,  who  expeded 
no  refinance,  they  foon  put  them  to  flight,  and  puriixed  them  with 
confiderable  flaughter*  Evers  and  Latoun  were  bodh  killed,  and 
above  a  thoufand  men  were  made  prifoners.  In  order  to  fupport  the 
Scots  in  this  war,  Francis  fome  time  after  fent  over  a  body  of 
auxiliaries,  ito  the  number  of  three  thoufand  five  hundred  men,  under 
tiie  conunand  of  Montgojmiry  lord  of  Lorges  *,  Reinforced  by  thefe 
*  3twhaBau,  lib.  15.    Diummopd* 
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fucGours,  the  governor  aflcmblcd  an  army  of  fifteen  thoufand  men  at 
Haddington,  and  marched  thence  to  ravage  the  eaft  borders  of 
England.  He  laid  all  wafte  wherever  he  came ;  and  having  met 
with  no  confiderable  rcfiftance,  he  retired  into  his  own  country,  and 
difbanded  his  army.  The  carl  of  Hertford,  in  revenge,  committed 
ravages  on  the  middle  and  weft  marches ;  and  the  war  on  both  fides 
v^as  fignalifed  rather  .by  the  ills  inflifted  on  the  enemy,  than  by  any 
confiderable  advantage  gained  by  either  party. 

The  war  likewife  between  France  and  England  was  not  diftin* 
guifhed  this  year  by  any  memorable  event.  Francis  had  equipped  a 
fleet  of  above  two  hundred  fail,  befides  gallies  ^  and  having  em- 
barkeifome  land-forces  on  board,  he  fent  them  to  make  a  defcent 
in  England  *.  They  failed  to  the  Ifle  of  Wight,  when  they  found 
the  Englifti  fleet  lying  at  anchor  in  St.  Helen's.  It  confifted  not 
of  above  a  hundred  fail ;  and  the  admiral  thought  it  moft  advifable 
to  remain  in  that  road,  in  hopes  of  drawing  the  French  into  the 
narrow  channels  and  the  rocks,  which  were  unknown  to  them. 
The  two  fleets  cannonaded  each  other  for  two  days ;  and  except 
the  finking  of  the  Mary  Rofe,  one  of  the  largeft  fliips  of  the  Engllfh 
jBcet,  the  damage  on  both  fides  was  inconfiderable* 

Francis's  chief  intention  in  equipping  fo  great  a  fleet,  was  to 
prevent  the  Engliih  from  throwing  fuccours  into  Boulogne,  which 
be  refolved  to  befiege ;  and  for  that  purpofe  he  ordered  a  fort  to  be 
built,  by  which  he  intended  to  block  up  the  harbour.  After  a  con** 
fiderable  lofs  of  time  and  money,  the  fort  was  found  fo  ill  conftrufted, 
that  he  was  obliged  to  abandon  it;  and  though  he  had  aflembled  on 
that  frontier  an  army  of  near  forty  thoufand  men,  be  was  not  able  to 
cffed  any  confiderable  enterprife.  Henry,  in  order  to  defend  his 
pofleffions  in  France,  had  levied  fourteen  thoufand  Germans ;  who 
having  marched  to  Fleurines  in  the  bifhopric  of  Liege,  found  that 
tbey  could  advance'no  farther.  The  emperor  would  not  allow  theip. 
a  paflage  through  his  dominions :  they  received  intelligence  of  a 
ifuperior  army  on  the  fide  of  France  ready  t&  intercept  them  :  want 
of  occupation  and  of  pay  foon  produced  a  mutiny  among  them  :  and 
having  feized  the  Englifh  commiflTaries  as  a  fecurity  for  arrears,  they 
retreated  into  their  own  country.  There  feems  to  have  been  fome 
want  of  forefight  in  this  expenfive  armament. 

The  great  expence  of  thefe  two  wars  maintained  by  Henry,  obliged 
him  to  mmmon  a  new  parliament.  The  commons  granted  him  a 
fubfidvj  payable  in  two  years,  of  two  fliillirrgs  a  poiind  on  landf  r 
the  fpintuality  voted  him  fix  fliillin^s  a  pound.  But  the  parliament, 
apprehenfive  left  more  demands  mould  be  made  upon  th«m,  en- 
deavoured to  fave  themfelves  by  a  very  extraordinary  liberality  of 
other  people's  property :  by  one  vote  they  beftowed  on  the  king  all 
the  revenues  of  the  imiverfities,  as  well  as  of  the  chauntries,  free 

♦  Beleair.     Mcmoircs  du  Bellay. 

+  Thofc  who  poffelTcd  goods  or  money  above  fiycpoondi  and  bjlowicn,  -w^fctopay 
irightpedce  a  pouu4 :  tbofe  above  un  poauds,  a  Ihiiiing. 
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chapels^,  and  hofpitals.  Henry  was  plea(ed  with  this  conceffion, 
as  it  increafed  his  power;  but  he  had  no  intention  to  rob  learning 
of  all  her  endowments ;  and  he  foon  took  care  to  inform  the  unt- 
verfities  that  be  meant  not  to  touch  their  revenues.  Thus  thefe 
ancient  and  celebrated  eftablifhments  owe  their  exiftence  to  the 
generofity  of  the  king,  not  to  the  protection  of  this  fervile  and  prof* 
titute  parliament. 

The  proftitute  fpirit  of  the  parliament  farther  appeared  in  the 
preamble  of  a  ftatute  f)  in  which  they  recognife  the  king  to  have 
always  been,  by  the  word  of  God,  fupreme  head  of'tfae  church  of 
Endand ;  and  acknowlege  that  archbifhops,  bifhops,  and  other  eccle-. 
iiamcal  perfons,  have  no  manner  of  jurifdi^ion  but  by  his  royal  man- 
date :  to  him  alone,  fay  they,  and  fuch  perfons  as  he  ihall  appoint,  full 
power  and  authority  is  given  from  above  to  hear  and  determine  all 
manner  of  caufes  ecclefiaftical,  and  to  correal  all  manner  of  herefies, 
errors,  vices,  and  fins  whatfoever.  .  No  mention  is  here  made  of  the 
concurrence  of  a  convocation,  or  even  of  a  parliament.  His  pro- 
clamations are,  in  eSedl,  acknowleged  to  have  not  only  tbo  force 
of  law,  but  the  authority  of  revelation ;  and  by  his  royal  power  he 
might  regulate  the  a£tions  of  men,  controul  their  words,  and  even 
direGt  their  inward  fentiments  and  opinions. 

The  king  <nadie,  in  perfon,  a  fpeech  to  the  parliament  on  pro* 
roguing  them  ;  in  which,  after  thanking  them  for  their  loving  at- 
tachftient  to  him,  which,  he  iaid,  equalled  what  was  ever  paid  by 
their  anceftors  to  any  king  of  England,  he  complained  of  their 
diflenfions,  difputes,  and  animoiities  in  religion.  He  told  them,  that 
the  feveral  pulpits  were  become  a  kind  of  batteries  againft  each  other ; 
and  that  one  preacher  called  another  heretic  and  anabaptift,  which 
was  retaliated  by  the  opprobrious  appellations  of  papift  and  hypo- 
crite :  that  he  had  permitted  his  people  the  ufe  of  the  fcriptures,  not 
in  order  to  furniih  them  with  materials  for  difputing  and  railing, 
but  that  he  might  enable  them  to  inform  their  confciences,  and 
inftrud  their  chudren  and  families :  that  it  grieved  his  heart  to  find 
how  that  precious  jewel  was  proftituted,  by  being  introduced  into 
the  conver&tion  of  every  alehoufe  aAd  tavern,  and  employed  «s  a 
pretence  for  decrying  the  fpiritual  and  legal  paftors :  and  that  he  was 
forry  to  obferve  that  the  word  of  God,  while  it  was  the  ohjeSt  of  fo 
much  anxious  fpeculation,  had  very  little  influence  on  their  pra&ice  ; 
and  that,  though  an  imaginary  knowlege  fo  much  abounded,  charity 
was  daily  going  to  decay  t^.  The  king  gave  good  advice  ^  but  his 
own  example,  by  encouraging  peculation  and  difpute,  was  ill  fitted 
to  promote  that  peaceable  fubmiffion  of  opinion  which  he  recom^ 
mended. 

*  A  chftuntry  was  a  Httle  cliarch,  chapel>  or  particular  altar  in  fome  cathedra]  cfaiircht 
&c.  endowed  with  lands  or  other  revcnaes  for  the  maintciiancc  of  one  or  more  pricfia* 
daily  to  fay  niafs,  or  perform  divine  fervice  for  the  ufe  of  the  founders,  or  fuch  others 
as  they  appointed  :  free  -chapels  were  independeut  on  any  church,  and  endowed  for 
much  the  fame  purpofe  as  the  former.     Jacob 'i  Law  Di£l.  # 

+  37  Hen.  VIII.  c.  17.  J  H»U,  foU  a6t,    Hcrberti  p.  33 v 
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Henry  employed  in  military  preparations  the  money  granted  by 
parliament ;  -and  he  fent  over  ttie.  earl  of  Hertford  and  lord  Lifle, 
the  admiral,  to  Calais,  with  a  body  of  nine  thoufand  men,  two-thirds 
of  which  confifted  of  foreigners.  Some  fldrmifties  of  fmall  moment 
enfued  with  the  French ;  and  no  hopes  of  any  confiderable  progrefe 
could  be  entertained  by  either  partv.  Henry,  whofe  animofity 
againft  Francis  was  not  violent,  had  given  fufficient  vent  to  his 
humour  by'  this  ihort  war  ;  and  finding  that  from  his  great  increafe 
in  corpulence  and  decay  in  ftrength,  he  could  not  hope  for  much 
longer  life,  he  was  defirous  of  ending  a  quarrel  which  might  prove 
dangerous  to  his  kingdom  during  a  minority.  Francis  likewife, 
on  his  par^  was  not  averfe  to  peace  with  England ;  becaufe  having  ^ 
hcely  loft  his  fon  the  duke  of  Orleans,  he  revived  his  ancient  claim 
upon  Milan,  and  forefaw  that  hoftilities  muft  foon,  on  that  account, 
break  out  between  him  and  the  emperor.  Commiffioners,  therefore, 
having  met  at  Campe,  a  fmall  place  between  Ardres  and  Guifnes, 
the  articles  were  foon  agreed  on,  and  the  peace  figned  by  them. 
The  chief  conditions  were,  that  Henry  fhould  retain  Boulogne 
during  eight  years,  or  till  the  former  debt  due  by  Francis  (hould  be 
paid.  Tiiis  debt  was  fettled  at  two  millions  of  livres,  befides  a 
claim  of  five  hundred  thou&nd  livres,  which  was  afterwards  to  be 
adjufted.  Francis  took  care  to  comprehend  Scotland  in  the  treaty. 
Thus  all  that  Henry  obtained  by  a  war  which  coft  him  above  one 
million  three  hundred  and  forty  thoufand  pounds  fterling*,  was  a  bad 
and  a  chargeable  fecurity  for  a  debt  which  was  not  a  third  of  the 
value. 

The  king,  now  freed  from  all  foreign  wars,  had  Icifure  to  give  his 
attention  to  domeftic  afl^irs;  particularly  to  the  eftablifhment  of 
uniformity  in  opinion,  on  which  he  was  fo  intent.  Though  he 
allowed  an  Englifh  tranflation  of  the  Bible,  he  had  hitherto  beea 
very  careful  to  keep  the  mafs  in  Latin ;  but  he  was  at  laft  prevailed 
on  to  permit  that  the  litany,  a  confidcrable  part  of  the  fervice,  fhould 
be  celebrated  in  the  vulgar  tongue;  and,  by  this  innovation,  he 
excited  anew  the  hopes  of  the  reformers,  who  had  been  fomewhat 
difoouraged  by  the  fevere  law  of  the  fix  articles.  One  petition  of 
the  new  litany  was  a  prayer  to  fave  us  from  the  tyranny  of  the  hiflj^p 
§f  Rom€y  ana  from  all  his  detejiahle  enormities.  Cranmer  employed 
his  credit  to  draw  Henry  into  farther  innovations ;  and  he  took 
advantage  of  Gardiner's  abfence,  who  was  fent  on  an  embafly  to  the 
emperor :  but  Gardiner  having  written  to  the  king,  that  if  he  carried 
his  oppofition  againft  the  Catholic  religion  to  greater  extremities, 
Charles  threatened  to  break  off  all  commerce  with  him,  the  fuccefe 
of  Cranmer's  projeSs  w.as  for  fome  time  retarded.  Cranmer  loft 
this  year  the  moft  fincere  and  powerful  friend  that  he  poflefled  at 
courts  Charles  Brandon  duke  of  Suffolk :  the  queen  dowager  of 
France^,  confort  to  Suffolk,  had  died  fome  jears  before.      This 

•  Herbert.    Stowc, 
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nobleman  is  one  inftance  that  Henry  was,  n.ot  altogether  incapable 
of  a  cordial  and  fteady  friendfliip ;  and  Su^olk  fcems  to  have  been 
worthy  of  the  favour  which,  from  hrs  earl  left  yoi^thy  he  had  enjoyed 
ivith  his  mafter.  The  king  was  fitting  in  council  when  informedl 
of  Suffolk's  death;  and  he  took  the  opportunity  both  to  exprefs  his 
own  foripw  for  the  lofs,  and  to  celebrate  the  merits,  of  the  deceafed. 
He  declared,  that  during  the  whole  courfe  of  their  fri^dfliip,  his 
brother-in-law  had  never  made  oiie  attempt  to  injure  an  adverfary, 
and  had  never  whifpered  a  word  to  the  difadvantage  of  any  perfon. 
*'  Is  there  any  of  you,  my  lords,  who  can  fay  as  much  ?"  When  the 
king  fubjoined  theie  words,  be  looked  round  in  all  their  faces,  and  faw 
that  confufion  which  the^  confcioufnefs  of  fecret  guilt  naturally  threw 
upon  them*. 

Cranmer  himfelf,  when  bereaved  of  this  fupport,  was  the  more 
cxpofed  to  thofe  cabals  of  the  courtijers,  which  the  oppofition  in  party 
and  religion,  joined  to  the  ufual  motives  of  intereft^  rendered  (o 
frequent  among  Henry '^  minifiers  and  counfellors.  The  Catholics 
.took  hold  of  the  king  by  his  paffion  for  orthodoxy ;  and  they  re-' 
prefented  to  him,  that  if  his  laudable  zeal  for  enforcing  the  truth  met 
with  no  better  fuccefs,  it  was  altogether  owing  to  the  primate,  whofe 
example  and  encouragement  were,  in  reality,  the  fecret  fupports  of 
hcrefy.  Henry,  feeing  the  point  at  which  they  aimed,  feigned  a 
compliance,  and  defircd  the  council  to  make  inquiry  into  Cranmer's 
condu6l;  promifmg  that,  if  he  were  found  guilty^  he  (hould  be 
•  committed  to  prifon,  and  brought  to  condign  puniihment.  Every 
body  now  conddered  the  primate  as  loft ;  and  his  old  friends,  from 
interefted  views,  as  well  as  the  oppoftte  party,  from  animofity,  began 
to  (how  him  marks  of  negled  and  difregard.  He  was  obliged  to  ftand 
feveral  hours  among  the  lacqueys  at  the  door  of  the  council -chamber, 
before  he  could  be  admitted ;  and  when  he  was  at  laft  called  in, 
he  was  told,  that  they  had  determined  to  fend  him  to  the  Tower. 
Cranmer  faid,  that  he  appealed  to  the  king  himfelf;  and  finding  his 
appeal  difregarded,  he  produced  a  rins,  which  Henry  had  given  him 
as  a  pledge  of  favour  and  protection.  The  council  were  confounded  , 
and  when  they  came  before  the  king,  he  reproved  them  in  the 
fevereft  terms ;  and  told  them  that  he  was  well  acquainted  with 
Cranmer's  merit,  as  well  as  with  their  mah'gnity  and  envy :  but  he  vnis 
determined  to  crufliall  their  cabals,  and  to  teach  them,  by  the  fevereft 
difcipline,  fmce  gentle  methods  were  inefFe<Stual,  a  more  dutiful  con- 
currence in  promoting  his  fervice.  Norfolk,  who  was  Cranmer's 
capital  enemy,  apologized  for  their  cdndu£t,  and  faid,  that  their  only 
intention  was  to  fet  the  primate's  innocence  in  a  full  light,  by 
bringing  him  to  an  open  trial :  and  Henry  obliged  them  all  to 
embrace  him  as  a  fign  of  their  cordial  reconciliation.  The  mild 
temper  of  Cranmer  rendered  this  agreement  moref  iincere  on  his 
part,  than  is  ufual  in  fuch  forced  compliances  f. 
*  Cokc*s  Inft.  cap.  99,        f  Buinet,  vol.  i.  p.  343,  344.  Antiq.  Brit  in  vU&  Crannu 
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•  But  thougfi  Henry's  favour  for  Cranmer  rendered  fruitlefs  all 
accufations  againft  him,  his  pride  and  peevifhnefs,  irritated  by  his 
declining  ftate  of  health,  impelled  him  to  punilh  with  ffclh  feverity 
all  otheirs  who  pi-efurtied  to  entertain  a  different  opinion  from  him- 
felf,  particularly  in  the  capital  point  of  the  real  prefence.  Anne 
Afcue,  a  young  woman  of  merit  as  well  as  beauty*,  who  had  great 
connexions  with  the  chief  ladies  at  court,  and  with  the  queen  her- 
felf,  was  accufed  of  dogmatizing  on  that  delicate  article ;  and  Henry, 
inftead  6f  (hewing  indulgence  to  the  weaknefs  of  her  fex  and  age, 
was  but  the  more  provoked  that  a  woman  fliould  dare  to  oppofe  his 
theological  fentimentSk  She  was  prevailed  on  by  Bonner's  menaces 
to  make  a  feeming  recantation;  but  ihe  qualified  it  with  fome 
referves,  which  did  not  fatisfy  that  zealous  prelate.  She  was  thrown 
into  prifon,  and  (he  there  employed  herfelf  in  compofing  prayers  and 
difcourfes,  by  which  (he  fortified  her  refolution  to  endure  theutmoft 
extremity  rather  than  relitiquifli  her  religious  principles.  She  even 
Wrote  to  the  king,  and  told  him,  that  as  to  the  Lord's  fupper,  (he 
believed  as  much  as  Chrift  himfelf  had  faid  of  it,  and  as  much  of  his 
divine  do<9:rine  as  the  Catholic  church  had  required :  but  while  (he 
could  not  be  brought  to  acknowlege  an  afient  to  the  king's  ex- 
plications, this  declaration  availed  her  nothing,  and  was  rather 
regarded  as  a  fre(h  infult.  The  chancellor  Wriothefely,  who  had 
fucceeded  Audley,  and  who  was  much  attached  to  the  Catholic 
party,  was  fent  to  exandine  her  with  regard  to  her  patrons  at  court, 
and  che  great  ladies  who  were  in  correspondence  with  her :  but  (he 
maintained  a  laudable  fidelity  to  her  friends,  and  would  confefs 
nothing.  She  was  put  to  the  torture  in  the  moft  barbarous  man- 
ner,  and  continued  ftill  refolutc  in  preferving  fecrecy.  Some 
authors  f  add  an  extraordinary  circumftance :  that  the  chancellor, 
who  ftood  by,  ordered  the  lieutenant  of  the  Tower  to  ftretch  the 
rack  ftill  farther ;  but  that  officer  refufed  compliance :  the  chan* 
cellor  menaced  him ;  but  met  with  a  new  refufal :  upon  which  that 
magiftrate,  who  was  otherwife  a  perfon  of  merit,  but  intoxicated 
wij^  religious  zeal>  put  his  own  hand  to  the  rack,  and  drew  it  fo 
violently  that  he  almoft  tore  her  body  afunder.  Her  confl:ancy  ftill 
filrpafifed  the  barbarity  of  her  perfecutors,  and  they  (bund  all  their 
efforts  to  be  bafHed»  She  was  then  condemned  to  be  burned  alive  ; 
and  being  fo  diflocated  by  the  rack  that  (he  could  not  ftand,  (he  vns 
carried  to  the  ftake  in  a  chair.  Together  with  her  were  conducted 
Nicholas  Belenian  a  prieft,  John  I^affels  of  the  king's  houfehold,  and 
John  Adlms  a  taylor,  who  had  been  condemned  for  the  fame  crime 
to  the  fame  punimment.  They  were  all  tied  to  the  ftakc ;  and  in 
that  dreadful  fituation  the  chancellor  fent  to  inform  them  that  their 

•  Bale.  Speed,  7S0. 

t  Fox,  voL  ii  p.  578.  Speed,  p.  780.  Baker,  p.  299.  But  Burnet  quedions  the 
truth  of  this  circumftance :  Fok,  however,  tranfcribcs  her  own  ]>aT>cr,  where  flic  relatct 
ii.  I  mud  add,  in  juftice  tothe  Kin^,  thai  he  difa^piovcd  of  Wrioihcfcly's  condudl,  and 
iovamtndcd  the  lieutcnaiu. 
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pardon  was  teziy  drawn  and  figned,  and  fhouM  inftandy  be  giveit 
them,  if  they  would  merit  it  by  a  recantation.  They  only  regarded 
this  oiFer  as  a  new  ornament  to  their  crown  of  martyrdom ;  and  they 
faw  with  tranquillity  the  executioner  kindle  the  fiamesy  which  con- 
fumed  them.  VVriot-hefely  did  not  confider,  that  this  public  and 
noted  fituation  interefted  their  honour  the  more  to  maintain  a  fteady 
perfeverance. 

Though  the  fecrecy  and  fidelity  of  Ann  Afcuc  (aved  die  queen 
from  this  peril,  that  princefs  foon  after  fell  rnto  a  new  danger,  from 
which  fhe  narrowly  efcaped-  An  ulcer  had  broken  out  in  the  king'» 
leg,  which,  added  to  his  extreme  corpulency,  and  his  bad  habit  of 
body,  began  both  to  threaten  his  life^  and  to  render  him  even  more 
than  ufually  peevifh  and  paffionate.  The  queen  attended  him  with 
the  moft  tender  and  dutiful  care,  and  endeavoured,  by  tvery  foothing 
art  and  compliance,  to  allay  thofe  gufts  of  humour  to  which  be  was 
become  fo  fubje£k.  His  favourite  topic  of  converfadon  was  thecJogy  ; 
and  Catherine,  whofe  good  fenfe  enabled  her  to  difcourfe  on  any 
fubje£l,  was  frequendy  engaged  in  tlje  argument  -y  and  being  fecredy 
inclined  to  the  principles  of  the  reformers,  (he  unwarily  betrayed  too 
much  of  her  mind  on  thefe  occafions.  Henry,  highly  provoked  that 
{he  (hould  prefume  to  difier  from  him,  complained  of  her  obftinacy 
to  Gardiner,  who  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  inflame  the 
quarrel.  He  praifed  the  king's  anxious  concern  for  pfefecving  the 
orthodoxy  of  his  fubje<^$ ;  and  reprefented  that  the  more  elevated 
the  perfon  was  who  was  chaftifed,  and  the  more  near  to  his  perfon^ 
the  greater  terror  would  the  example  ftrike  into  every  pne^  and  the 
nxore  glorious  would  the  facriiice  appear  to  poilerity*  The  chan- 
cellor, being  confulted,  was  engaged  bv  re^gious  zeal  to  fecond 
thefe  topics ;  and  Henry,  hurried  on  by  nis  own  impetuous  temper, 
and  encouraged  by  his  counfellors,  went  fo  far  as  to  order  articles  of 
impeachment  to  be  drawn  up  againft  his  confort,  Wrsotfaefdy 
executed  his  commands ,  and  foon  after  brought  the  paper  to  him 
to  be  figned  :  for  as  it  was  high  treafon  to  throw  flander  upon  the 
queen,  he  might  otherwife  have  been  queftioned  for  his  temerity. 
By  fome  means  this  important  paper  fell  into  the  hands  of  one  of 
the  queen's  friends,  who  immediately  carried  the  intelligence  to  her. 
She  was  (enflble  of  the  extreme  danger  to  which  fhe  was  expofed  ; 
but  did  not  defpair  of  being  able,  by  her  prudence  and  addre(s>  ftill 
to  elude  the  efforts  of  her  enemies.  She  paid  her  ufual  viiit  to  the 
kiiig,  and  found  him  in  a  more  ferene  difpofidon  than  ihe  had  reaibn 
to  expe£k.  He  entered  on  the  fubje£t  which  was  fo  familiar  to  him  ; 
and  he  feemed  to  challenge  her  to  an  argument  in  divinity.  She 
gendy  declined  the  converfation,  and  remarked,  that  fuch  profound 
fpeculations  were  ill  fuited  to  the  natural  imbecfllity  of  her  fex. 
Women,  fhe  faid,  by  their  firfl  creadon,  were  made  fubjed  to  men : 
the  male  was  created  after  the  image  of  God ;  the  female  after  the 
image  of  die  male;  it  belonged  to  the  hufband  to  chufe  principles 
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Tor  Kis  wife;  the  wife's  duty  was,  in  all  cafes,  to  adopt  implicitly  the 
lentiments  of  her  hulband :  and  as  to  herfelf,  it  was  doubly  her  duty, 
being  bleft  with  a  hufband  who  was  qualified^  by  his  judgment  and 
learning,  not  only  to  chufe  principles  for  his  own  family,  but  for  th^ 
moft  wile  and  knowing  of  every  nation.  "  Not  fo !  by  St.  Mary,*' 
replied  the  king  j  '*  you  are  now  become  adodtor,  ICate ;  and  better 
fitted  to  give  than  receive  inftruftion."  She  meekly  replied,  that 
fhe  was  fenfible  how  little  (he  was  entitled  to  thefc  praifes  >  that 
though  fhe  ufually  declined  not  any  converfation,  however  fublime, 
^when  propofed  by  his  majefty,  fhe  well  knew  that  her  conceptions 
could  ferve  to  no  other  purpofe  than  to  give  him  a  little  momentary 
amufement ;  that  (he  found  the  converfation  apt  to  languifh,  whca 
not  revived  by  fome  oppofition,  and  fhe  had  ventured  fometimes  to 
feign  a  contrariety  of  fentiments,  in  order  togive  him  the  pleafure  of 
refuting  her ;  and  that  fhe  alfo  propofed,  by  this  innocent  artifice,  to 
engage  him  into  topics  whence  ftie  had  obferved  by  frequent  e;(- 
perience  that  flie  reaped  profit  and  inflrifSion.  *'  And  is  it  fo, 
fweet-hcart  ?'*  replied  the  king,  "  then  arc  we  perfeft  friends  again. '^ 
He  embraced  her  with  gre^t  afFeftion,  and  fent  ,her  away  with 
afTurances  of  his  prote£^ion  and  kindnefs.  Her  enemies,  who  knew 
nothing  of  this  fudden  change,  prepared  next  day  to  convey  her  to 
the  Tower,  purfuant  to  the  king's  warrant.  Henry  and  Catherine 
vrere  converfing  amicably  in  the  garden  when  the  chancellor  ap. 
peared  with  forty  of  the  purfuivants.  The  king  fpoke  to  him  at 
Jbme  diflance  from  her ;  and  feemed  to  expoflulate  with  him  in  the 
fcvereft  manner :  (he  even  overheard  the  appellations  of  knave^  fooly 
and  beajty  which  he  liberally  bcflowed  upon  that  magiftrate ;  and 
then  ordered  him  to  depart  his  prefence :  (he  afterwards  iiiterpofed 
to  mitigate  his  anger :  he  faid  to  her,  "  Poor  foul !  you  know  not 
how  ill  entitled  this  man  is  to  your  good  offices."  Thenceforth 
the  queen,  having  narrowly  efcaped  fo  great  a  danger,  was  careful 
not  to  offend  Henry's  humour  by  any  contradi6tion  ;  and  Gardiner, 
whofe  malice  had  endeavoured  to  widen  the  breach,  could  neyer 
afterwards  regain  his  favour  and  good  opinion*. 

But  Henry's  tyrannical  difpofition,  foured  by  ill  health,  burfl  out 
foon  after  to  the  deftru£tion  of  a  man  who  pofTefTed  a  much  fuperior 
rank  to  that  of  Gardiner.  The  duke  of  Norfolk  and  his  father, 
during  this  whole  reign,  and  even  a  part  of  the  foregoing,  had  been 
regarded  as  the  greateft  fubjefts  in  the  kingdom,  and  had  rendered 
confiderable  fervicc  to  the  crown^  The  duke  himfelf  had  in  his 
youth  acquired  reputation  by  naval  enter prifes :  he  had  much  con- 
tributed to  the  viftory  gained  over  the  Scots  at  Flouden :  he  had 
fupprefTed  a  dangerous  rebellion  in  the  North  :  and  he  had  always 
done  his  part  with  honour  in  all  the  expeditions  againft  France, 
Fortune  feemed  to  confpire  with  his  own  induflry,  in  raifing  him  to 
the  greateft  elevation.     From  the  favours  heaped  on  him  by  the 

•  Burnet,  vol.  i.  p.  34^.  Herbert,  p.  560.  Speed,  p.  780;  f  q.\*s  A^Js  and  Monu» 
naenUy  vol.  ii.  p.  ^8. 
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crown  he  bad  acquired  an  immenfe  efiate :  the  king  had  fucceffively 
been  rparried  to  two  of  his  nieces  ^  and  the  king's  natural  fon,  the 
duke  of  Richmond,  had  married  his  dgughteir :  befides  his  delbenc 
froip  his  ancient  family  of  the  Mopbrays,  by  wbiph  he  was  allieil  to 
the  throne,  he  h^  efpoufed  a  daughter  of  the  duke  of  Buckingham* 
who  was  defcended  by  a  female  from  E^dward  III. :  ^d  33  he  was 
believed  ftill  to  adhere  fecretly  to  the  ancient  religion,  he  was  re- 
garded both  abroad  and  at  home,  as  the  head  of  the  Catholic  party. 
Sut  all  thefe  circumftances,  in  proportion  as  they  exalted  the  duke, 
provol^ed  the  jealoufy  of  Henry,  and  he  forefaw  danger,  during 
hh  fon'sL  minority,  both  to  the  public  tranquillity  and  to  the  new 
eccleiiaftical  fyftem,  from  the  attempts  of  fo  pptent  a  fubje<ft.  But 
notjiing  tended  more  to  expofe  Norfolk  to  thp  king's  difpleafure, 
"than  the  prejudices  which  Henry  had  entertained  againfl  the  earl 
of  Surrey,  fon  of  that  nobleman. 

Surrey  was  a  young  man  of  the  moft  promifing  hopes,  and  had 
diftinguifljed   himfelf  by  every  accomplifliment  which  became  «i 
fcholar,  a  courtier,  and  a  foldler.     He  e}(celled  in  all  the  military 
cxercifes  which  were  then  in  requeft :  he  encouraged  the  fiiie  arts 
by  his  patronage  and  example :  he  had  made  fome  fuccefsful  attempts 
in  poetry :  and  being  fmitten  with  the  romantic  gallantry  of  the  age, 
be  celebrated  the  praifcs  of  his  miftrefs,  by  his  pen  and  his  lance,  iii 
every  mafque  and  tournament.     His  fpirit  and  ambition  Were  equal 
to  his  talents  and  his  quality ;  and  he  did  not  always  regulate  his 
conduift  by  the  caution  and  referve  which  his  fituation  required. 
He  had  been  left  governor  of  Boulogne  when  that  town  was  taken 
by  Henry ;  but  though  his  perfonal  bravery  was  unqueftioned^  he 
had  been  unfortunate  in  fome  rencounters  with  the  French.    The 
king,  fomewhat  difpleafed  with  his  condud,  had  fent  over  Hertford 
to  command  in  his  place ;  and  Surrey  was  fo  imprudent  as  to  drop 
fome  menacing  expre^ons  ^gainft  the  minifters,  on  account  of  this 
affront  which  was  put  upon  him.     And  as  he  had  remfed  to  marry 
Hertford's  daughter,  and  even  waved  every  other  propoial  of  mar- 
riage, Henry  imag\ned  that  he  had  entertained  views  of  efpoufmg  the 
lady  Mary  3  and  he  was  infliantly  determined  to  reprefs,  by  the  mdd 
feyere  expedients,  fo  dangerous  ap  ambition. 

Aftuated  by  all  thefe  motives,  ^nd  perhaps  influenced  by  that  oW 
difguft  with  which  the  ill  condu<5l  of  Catherine  Howard  bad  infpired 
him  againft  her  whole  family,  he  gave  private  orders  to  arreft 
Nprfolk  and  Surrey  ^  and  they  were  op  the  fame  day  confined  in 
thcTowjsr.  Surrey  being  a  commoner,  his  trial  was  the  more 
expeditious }  and  as  to  proofs,  neither  parliaments  nor  juries  feem 
ever  to  have  given  the  leaft  attention  to  them  in  any  caufe  of  the 
crown  during  this  whole  reign.  He  was  accufed  of  entertaining 
in  his  family  fome  Italians  who  "wtvt  fufpe£ied  to  be  fpies  3  a  fervant 
of  his  had  paid  a  vifit  to  cardinal  role  in  Italy,  whence  be  w^ 
yi^^^^^  of  holding  a  correfpondence  with  that  obnoxious  prelate; 
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he  had  quartered  the  arms  of  Edward  the  Confeffor  on  Wsfcutdjcon, 
which  made  him  be  fufpe^ed  of  afpiring  to  the  crown,  though  botk 
he  and  his  anceftors  had  openly,  during  the  courfe  of  many  years^ 
inainuined  that  praftice,  and  the  heralds  had  even  juftified  it  bjr 
their  authority.  Thefe  were  the  crimes  for  which  a  jury^  notwith- 
flanding  his  eloquent  and  fpirited  defence,  condemned  the  earl  of 
Surrey  for  high  treafon ;  a^d  their  fentence  was  foon  after  execute4 
upon  him. 

The  innocence  of  the  duke- of  Norfolk  was  ftill,  if  poffible,  more 
apparent  than,  that  of  his  fon ;  and  his  fervices  to  the  crown  had 
been  greater.     His  ducbefs,  with  whom  he  lived  on  bad  terms,  had 
been  fo  bafc  as  to  carry  intelligence  to  his  enemies  of  all  fhe  Jcnew 
^gainft  him :  Elizabeth  Holland,  a  miftrefs  of  liis,  had  been  equalljr 
fubfervient  to  the  deOgns  of  the  court:  yet  with  all  thefe  advantages 
his  acoifers  difcovered  no  greater  crime  than  his  once  faying  that 
the  king  was  fickly,  and  could  not  hold  out  long;  and  the  kingdom 
was  likely  to  fall  into  diforders,  through  the  diver fity  of  religious 
iOpinioQS.     H^  wrote  a  pathetic  letter  to  the  king,  pleading  his  pafb 
fervices,  and  protefting  his  innocence :    foon  after,  he  embraced 
a  more  proper  expedient  for  appeafing  Henry,  bv  making  a  fubmiifion 
and  cbnfeffion,  fucb  as  his  enemies  required :  but  nothing  could 
mollify  the  unrelenting  temper  of  the  king.     He  aflembled  a  par- 
liament, as  thefureft  and  moft  expeditious  inftrumentof  his  tyranny; 
;and  the  ^oufe  of  Peers,  without  examining  the  prifoner,  without 
trial  or  evidence,  pafTed  a  bill  of  attainder  againft  him,  and  ^ent  it 
down  to  the  Commons.     Cranmer,  though  engaged  for  many  years 
in  an  oppofite  party  to  Norfolk,  and  though  he  had  received  many 
and  great  injuries  from  him,  would  have  no  hand  in  fo  unjuftapro- 
fecution;  and  he  retired  to  his  feat  at  Croydon*.     The  king  was 
now  approaching  faft  towards  his  end ;  and  fearing  left  Norfolk 
fhould  efcape  him,  he  fent  a  meflage  to  the  Commons,  by  which  he 
defired  them  to  haftcn  the  bill,  on  pretence  that  Norfolk  enjoyed 
the  dignity  of  earl  marihal,  and  it  was  neceilary  to  appoint  another, 
who  might  officiate  at  the  cnfuing  ceremony  of  inftalling  his  fon 
prince  of  Wales.     The  obfequious  Commons  obeyed  his  direftions> 
though  founded  on  fo  frivolous  a  pretence;  and  the  king,  having 
affixed  the  royal  affent  to  the  bill  by  commiffioners,  ifliied  orders  for 
the  execution  of  Norfolk  on  the  morning  of  the  twenty-ninth  of 
January.     But  news  being  carried  to  the  Tower  that  the  king  him- 
felf  had  expired  thjit  night,  the  lieutenant  deferred  obeying  the 
yrarrant;  and  it  was  not  thought  advifeahle  by  the  council  to  begid 
a  new  reign  by  the  death  of  the  gre^tefl:  nobleman  in  the  kingdom, 
who  had  been  condemned  by  a  feqtepce  fo  unjuft  and  tyrannical. 

The  king*s  health  had  Ipng  been  in  a  declining  ftate ;  but  for 
feveral  days  all  thofe  near  him  plainly  faw  his  end  approaching.     He 
^as  become  fo  froward,  that  no  one  durft  inform  him  of  his  con. 
•  Bunet^  vol.  i,  p.  3.^8.    Fox, 
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dition ;  and  as  fomeperfons  during  this  reign  had  fuffered  as  traitors 
for.  foretelling  the  king's  death  *,  every  one  was  afraid  left  in  the 
tranfports  of  his  fury  he  might  on  this  pretence  punifh  capitally  the 
author  of  fuch  friendly  intelligence.  At  lad:  fir  Anthony  Denny 
ventured  to  difclofe  to  him  the  fatal  fecret,  and  exhprted  him  to 
prepare  for  the  fate  which  was  awaiting  him.  He  cxpreflcd  his 
refignation ;  and  defircd  that  Cranmer  might  be  fent  for :  but  before 
the  prelate  arrived  he  was  ipeechlefs,  though  he  ftill  feemed  to  retairi 
his  fenfes.  Cranmer  defired  him  to  give  fome  fign  of  his  dying  in 
the  faith  of  Chrift :  be  fqueezed  the  prelate's  hand,  and  immediately 
expired,  after  a  reign  of  thirtyrfeyen  years  and  nine  months  ;  and  in 
the  fifty-flxth  year  of  his  age. 

The  king  had  made  his  will  near  a  month  before  his  demife  ;  in 
which  he  confirmed  the  deftination  of  parliament,  by  leaving  the 
crown  firft  to  prince  Edward,  then  to  the  lady  Mary,  next  to  the 
lady  Elizabeth :  the  two  princeffes  he  obliged,  under  the  penalty  of 
forfeiting  their  title  to  the  crown,  not  to  marry  without  confent  of 
the  council,  which  he  appointed  for  the  government  of  his  minor 
fon.  After  his  own  children,  he  fettled  the  fucceffion  on  Frances 
Brandon  marchionefs  of  Dorfet,  elder  daughter  of  his  fifter  the 
French  queen  5  then  on  Eleanor  countefs  of  Cumberland,  the  fecond 
daughter.  In  paffing  over  the  pofterity  of  the  gueen  of  Scots,  his 
elder  fifter,  he  made  ufe  of  the  power  obtained  from  parliynent ; 
but  as  he  fubjoined,  that  after  the  failure  of  the  French  queen's 
pofterity  the  crown  (hould  defcend  to  the  next  lawful  heir,  it  after- 
wards became  a  queftion,  whether  thefe  words  could  be  applied  to 
the  Scottifti  line.  It  was  thought  that  thefe  princes  were  not  the 
next  heirs  after  the  houfe  of  Sum>lk,  but  before  ;^at  houfe ;  and  that 
Henry,  by  expref&ng  himfelf  in  this  manner,  meant  entirely  ta 
exclude  them.  The  late  injuries  which  he  had  received  from  the 
Scots,  had.irritated  him  extremely  againft  that  nation ;  and  he  main- 
tained to  thelaft  that  chara£ter  of  violence  and  caprice,  bv  which  his 
life  had  been  fo  much  diftinguiftied.  Another  circumftance  of  his 
will  may  fuggeft  the  fame  reflexion  with  regard  to  the  ftrange  con- 
trarieties of  his  temper  and  conduct: :  he  left  money  for  maftes  to  be 
faid  for  delivering  his  foul  from  purgatory ;  and  though  he  deftroyed 
all  thofe  inftitutions  cftabliflied  by  his  anceftors  and  others  for  the 
benefit  of  their  fouls ;  and  had  even  left  the  dodlrine  of  purgatory 
doubtful  in  all  the  articles  of  faith  which  he  promulgated  during  his 
later  years ;  he  was  yet  determined,  when  the  hour  of  death  was 
approaching,  to  take  care  at  leaft  of  his  own  future  repofe,'and  to 
adhere  to  the  fafer  fide  of  the  queftion  f . 

It  is  difficult  to  give  a  juft  fummary  of  this  prince's  qualities  :  he 
was  fo  difiFerent  ftom  himfelf  in  difierent  parts  of  his  reign,  that^ 
as  is  well  remarked  by  lord  Herbert,  his  hiftory  is  his  beft  chara^er 


*  Lanquet*s  Epitome  of  Chronicles  in  the  year  1541. 
+  Sec  his  will  in  Fuller,  Ucylini  i     '  "^ 
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to  fufpcfb  its  authenticity. 
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and  defcriptiort.     The  abfolute  uncontrc^d  authority  wfcich  he 
maintained  at  home,  and  the  regard  which  he  acquired  among  foreign 
nations,  are  circumftances  whict^  entitle  him  in  fome  degree  to  the 
appellation  of  a  great  prince  i    While  his  tyranny  and  barbarity 
exclude  him  from  the  charader  of  a  good  one«     He  poiTeiTed,  indeed^ 
great  vigour  of  mind,  which  qualified  him  for  exercifing  domtnion 
over  men,  courage,  intrepidity^  vigilance,  inflexibility :  and  though 
thefe  qualities  lay  not  always  under  the  guidance  ot  a  regular  and 
folid  judgment,  they  were  accompanied  with  good  parts  and  an 
exteniive  capacity  \  and  every  one  dreaded  a  conteft  with  a  man 
who  was  known  never  to  yield  or  to  forgive,  and  wbe  in  everjF 
controverfy  was  determined  either  to  ruin  himfelf  or  his  antagonift. 
A  catalogue  of  his  vices  would  comprehend  many  of  the  wopft 
qualities  incident,  to  human  nature :  violence,  cruelty,  profufion, 
rapacity,    injuftice,    obftinacy,    arrogance,    bigotry,    prefumption, 
caprice :  but  neither  was  he  fubje<9:  to  2X\  theie  vices  in  the  moft 
extrextie  degree,  nor  was  he  at  intervals  altogether  deftitute  of 
virtues  :  he  was  fmcere,  open,  gallant,  liberal,  and  capable  at  leaft 
of  a  temporary  friendlhip  and  attachment*     In  this  refpeA  he  was 
unfortunate,  that  the  incidents  of  his  reign  ferved  to  difplay  his  faults 
in  their  full  light :  the  treatment  which  he  met  with  from  the  court 
of  Rome  provoked  him  to  violence  j  the  danger  of  a  revolt  from  his 
fuperftitious  fubjeds,  feemed  to  require  the  moft  extreme  feverity. 
But  it  muft  at  tl^e  fame  time  be  acknowleged,  that  his  ittuation 
tended  to  throw  an  additional  luftre  on  what  was  great  and  mag- 
nanimous in  his  character :  the  emulation  between  the  emperor  and 
the  Frenth  king  rendered  his  alliance,  notwithftanding  his  impolitic 
condu6l,  of  great  importance  in  Europe:  the  extenfive  powers  of. 
his  prerogative,  and  the  fubmiflive,  not  to  fay  flaviih,  difpofition  of 
his  parliaments,  made  it  the  more  eafy  for  him  to  afllime  and  main- 
tain that  entire  dominion,  by  which  his  reign  is  fo  much  diftinguifhed 
in  the  Englifti  hiftory. 

It  may  feem  a  little  extraordinary,  that  notwithftanding  his 
cruelty,  his  extortion,  his  violence,  his  arbitrary  -  adminiftration, 
this  prince  not  only  acquired  the  regard  of  his  fubjetSts,  but  never 
was  the  objed  of  their  hatred :  he  leems  even  in  fome  degree  to 
have  poflerted  to  the  laft  their  love  and  affection  *.  His  exterior 
qualities  were  advantageous,  and  fit  to  captivate  the  multitude :  his 
magnificence  and  perfonal  bravery  rendered  him  illuftrious  in  vulgar 
eyes :  and  it  may  be  faid  with  truth,  that  the  Englifli  in  that  age 
were  fo  thoroughly  fubdued,  that  like  eaftern  flaves  they  were  inclined 
to  admire  thofe  aSs  of  violence  and  tyranny  which  were  exercifed 
over  themfelves,  and  at  their  own  expence. 

With  regard  to  foreign  ftates,  Henry  appears  long  to  have  fup- 
ported  an  intercourfe  of  friendftiip  with  Francis,  more  fincere  and 
diiinterefted  than  ufually  takes  place  between  neighbouring  princes. 

♦  Strypc,  vol,  i.  p.  389. 
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Theilr  common  Jealoufy  of  the  emperor  Charles,  and  fome  refem-* 
blance  in  their  charaders>  (though  the  compaj-ifon  fets  the  French 
monarch  in  a  very  fuperior  and  advantageous  light)  ferved-as  the 
cement  of  their  mutual  amity.  Francis  is  faid  to  hate  been  affe<3ed 
with  the  king's  death,  and  to  have  expreffed'  much  regret  for  the 
loTs*  His  own  health  began  to  decline :  he  foretoM  that  be  fhould 
not  long  furvive  his  friend*  ;  and  he  died  in  about  two  months 
after  him* 

There  were  ten  parliaments  fummoned  by  Henry  VIII.  and 
twenty-three  fei&ons  heldi  The  whole  time  in  which  thcfe  par- 
liaments fat  during  this  long  reign  exceeded  not  thrfe  years  and  a 
balf*  It  amounted  not  to  a  twelvemonth  during  the  nrft  twenty 
years.  The  innovations  in  religion  obliged  the  king  afterwards  ta 
call  thefe  aflemblies  more  frequently:  but  though  thefe  were  the 
moft  important  tranfaSions  that  ever  fell  under  the  Xognizance  of 
parliament,  their  devoted  fubmifEon  to  Henry's  will,  added  fo  thetf 
earned:  defire  of  foon  returning  to  their  country-fcats,  produced  a 
quick  difpatch  of  the  bills,  and  made  the  feflions  of  ihort  duration* 
All  the  king's  caprices  were  indeed  blindly  complied  with,  and  no 
regard  was  paid  to  the  fafety  or  liberty  of  the  fubjeft.  Befides  the 
violent  profecution  of  whatever  he  was  pleafed  to  term  herefy,  the 
laws  of  treafon  weremultiplie^f  beyond  all  former  precedent.  Even 
words  to  the  difpariigms^t  of  the-  king,  queen,  or  royal  iiTue,  were  ' 
fubjed^ed  to  that  penalty;  and  fo  little  care  was  taken  in  framing 
thefe  rigorous  ftatutes,  that  they  contain  obvious  contrad]£Hons  -, 
infomuch  that  had  they  been  ftriftly  executed,  every  man  without 
exception  muft  have  fallen  under  the  penalty  of  treafon.  By  one 
ibitute  t,  for  inftance,  it  was  declared  treafon  to  aflert  the  validity 
of  the  king's  marriage,  either  with  Catherine  of  Arragon,  or  Anne 
Boleyn:  by  another  J, it  was  treafon  to  fay  any  thing  to  the  dis- 
paragement or  flander  of  the  princefles  .Mary  and  Elizabeth ;  and 
to  call  them  fpurlous,  would  no  doubt  have  been  conftrued  to  their- 
flander*  Nor  would  even  a  profound  filence,  with  regard  to  thefe 
delicate  points,  be  able  to  fave  a  perfon  from  fuch  penalties.  For^ 
by  the  former  ftatute,  whoever  reftifed  to  anfwer  ufKjp  oath  to  any 
point  contained  in  that  a£t,  was  fubjed^d  to  the  pains  of  treafon*' 
The  king,  therefore,  needed  only  propofe  to  anyorie  a  queftionwith 
regard  to  the  legality  of  either  of  his  firft  marriages  :  if  the  perfon 
were  iUent,  he  was  a  traitor  by  law :  if  he  anfwered,  either  in  the 
negative  or  in  the  affirmative,  he  was  no  lefs  a  traitor.  So  nionftt-ous  • 
were  the  inconfiftencies  which  aroft  from  the  furious  paffions  of  the 
king,  and  the  flaviih  fubmifTion  of  his  parliaments.  It  is  hard  to  fay 
whether  thefe  contradictions  were  owing  to  Henry's  precipitancy, 
©r  to  a  formed  defign  of  tyranny. 

It  may  not  be  improper  to  recapitulate  whatever  is  memorable  in* 
the  ftatutes  of  this  reign,  whether  with  regard  to  government  or 
•  U  Thou.        +  28  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7,        f  34,  3$  Htn.  YllL  c.  i. 
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commerce :  -nodiing  can  batter  fhow  the  genius  0/  the  age  thai^ 
fuch  a  review. of  the  hyrs* 

The  abplilwn  of  thq  ancient  religion  much  contributed  to  the. 
regular  ^xequtign  of  juftice.* .  While  the  Catholic  fuperftition  fub-; 
fiffed,  there  wfts^iiapoflibillty  of  punilhjng  any  crime  in  the  clergy: 
the  church  WPmU  not  permit  the  magiftrate  to  try  the  offences  of 
her  members,  and  ihe  could  not  herfelf  infli£l  any  civil  pehaltie^ 
Vpon  them.  But  Henry  reftrajned  thefe  pernicious  immunities : 
the  privilege  of  clergy  was  libolifljed  for  the  crimes  of  petty  treafon^ 
ihurder,  and  felony,  to  all  under  the  degree  of  a  fubdeacon*.,  Bii^ 
the  former  fuperftition  not  only  prptefted  crimes  in  the  clergy  j  it 
exempted,  alfo  the  laity  from  punilhment,  by  afForiiiig  them  iheltec 
in  the  churches,  and  fanftuaries.  The  parliament  abridged  thefe 
privileges,  "Jt  was  fir  ft  declared,  that  no  fan<Eluaries  were  allowed 
in  cafes  of  high  treafon  f  »  next,  in  thofe  of  murder,  /elony,  rapes^ 
burglary,  and  petty  treafon  J:  and  it  limited  them  in  other  par- 
ticulars §.  The  farther  progrefs  of  the  reformation  removea  all 
diftinilion  between  the  clergy  and  other  fubjefls  ;  and  alfo  abolifhed 
entirely  the  privileges'  of  (anftuaries,  Thefe  confequence3  were 
implied  in  the  negkd  of  the  canon  law. 

The  only  ^xpeaient  employed  to  fupport  the  military  fpirit  during 
this  age,  was  tljc  reviving  and  extending  of  fome  old  laWg  enafted 
for  the  encouragement  of  archery,  on  which  the  defence  of  the 
kingdom  was  fuppofed  much  to  depend.  Every  man  was  ordered 
to  have  a  bow  J  :  butts  were  ordered  to  be  erected  in  every  parifh* : 
and  every  bowyer  was  ordered,  for  each  bow  of  yew  which  he  made^ 
to  make  two  of  elm  or  wich  for  the  fervice  of  the  common  pegple  f. 
The  ufe  of  crofs-t)ows  and  hand-guns  was  alfo  prohibited  J.  What 
rendered  the  Englifh  bowmen  more  formidable  was,  that  tbcj  carried 
Jialberts  with  them,  by  which  they  were  enabled  upon  pccafion  to 
engage  in  clo(e  fight  with  the  enemy  §•.  Frequent  mufters  or 
arrays  were  alfo  made  of  the  people,  even  during  time  of  peace; 
andall  men  of  .fubftance  were  obliged  to  havp  a  complete  fuit  of 
armour  or  harnefs,  as  it  was  called  ||..  The  martial  ipirit  of  th^ 
Englifli,  during  that  age,  rendered  this  precaution,  it  was  thou^^ 
fufficient  for  the  defence  of  the  nation ;  and  as  the  king  had  then  ai^ 
abfolute  power  of  commanding  the  fervice  of  all  his  fubjoSs,  he  could 
inftantly,  in  cafe  of  danger,  appoint  new  officers,  and  levy  regiments, 
2nd  colie<d  an  army  as  numerous  as  he  pleafed.  When  no  fa<Siioa 
or  divifion  prevailed' among  the  people,^  there  was  no  foreign  power 
that  ever  thought  of  invading  England.  The  city  of  Lofxdqn  alone 
could  mufter  fifteen  thoufand  men*.  Difcipline,  however,  was  an 
advantage  wanting  to  thofe  troops ;  though  the  garrifon  of  Calais 
^^^  a  nurfery  of  officers;  and  Tournay  firftf,  Boulogne  after- 

,  *'t3HaK  VULc.  x.  +  ft6H«n.VriI.  c.  13.  t  3«  Hen.  VIII.  c  i«. 

J  M  Hen.  VIII.  c  14.        la  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.        •  Ibid.         f  Ibid.        t  3  ««• 
y^^.c.  ,3.     ,   ^Herbert.         (|  Hall,  fol.  234.   Stowe,  p.  515.  Hollingflicd,  p.947, 
^^1  foL  t35,    HoUiognicd,  p.  547.    Siowc,  p.  577,       t  Hall,  fol.  $8. 
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wards,  ierved  to  increafe  the  number*  £very  one  who  ferved  abroad 
was  allowed  to  alienate  his  lands  without  paying  an^fees  *•  A  general 
permrflion  was  granted  to  difpoCe  of  land  by  will  f-  The  pariiatnent 
was  fo  little  jealous  of  its  privileges,  (which  indeed  were  at  that  time 
fcarcely  worth  preferving)  that  there  is  an  inftance  of  one  Strode^ 
who,  becaufe  he  had  introduced  into  the  Lower  Houfe  fome  bill  re- 
garding tin,  was  feverely  treated  by  the  Stannery  courts  in  Cornwall : 
heavy  fines  were  impoled  on  him ;  and  upon  his  refuial  to  pay,  he 
was  thrown  into  a  dungeon,  loaded  with  irons,  and  ufed  in  fach  a 
manner  as  brought  his  life  in  danger :  yet  all  the  notice  which  the 
parliament  took  of  this  enormity,  even  in  fuch  a  paltry  court,  was 
to  enad,  That  no  man  could  aiterwards  be  queftioned  for  his  con- 
dud  in  parliament  {.  This  prohibition,  however,  muft  be  fuppofed 
to  extend  only  to  the  inferior  courts  :  for  as  to  the  king,  and  privy* 
council,  and  ftar»chamber,  they  were  fcarcely  bound  by  any  law* 

There  is  a  bill  of  tonnage  and  poundage,  which  &ews  what 
Uncertain  ideas  the  parliament  had  formed  both  of  their  own  pri* 
vileges  and  of  the  rights  of  the  fovereign^.  This  duty  had  been 
voted  to  every  king  fmCe  Henry  IV.  during  the  term  of  his  own 
life  only:  yet  Henry  VIII.  had  been  allowed  to  levy  it  fix  years 
without  any  law;  and  though  there  bad  been  four  parliaments 
afiembled  during  that  time,  no  attention  had  been  given  either  to 
grant  it  to  him  regularly,  or  reftrain  him  from  levying  it.  At  lail 
the  parliament  refolved  to  give  him  that  fupply ;  but  even  in  this 
conceffion  they  plainly  fliow  themfelves  at  a  lofs  to  determine 
whether  they  grant  it,  or  whether  he  has  a  right  of  himfelf  to  levy 
it.  They  fay  that  the  impofition  was  made  to  endure  during  the 
natural  life  of  the  late  king,  and  no  longer :  they  yet  blame  the 
merchants  who  had  not  paid  it  to  the  prefent  king :  they  obferve  that 
the  law  for  tonnage  and  poundage  was  expired ;  yet  make  no  fcruple 
-  to  call  that  impofition  the  king's  due :  they  affirm,  that  he  had  iuf- 
tained  great  and  manifold  loi^s  by  thofe  who  had  defrauded  him  of 
it;  and  to  provide  a  remedy,  they  vote  him  that  fupply  during  his 
lifetime,  and  po  longer.  It  is  remarkable  that,  notwitbftanding 
this  laft  claiife,  all  his  fuccefibrs  for  more  than  a  century  perfevered 
in  the  like  irregular  pradice :  if  a  practice  may  deferve  that  ej^thet 
in  which  tbo  whole  nation  acquiefced,  and  vrtvXh  gave  no'oftence. 
But  when  Charles  I.  attempted  to  continue  in  the  fame  courfe, 
which  had  now  received  the  fanAion  of  many  generations,  fo  much 
were  the  opinions  of  men  altered,  that  a  furious  tempeft  was  excited 
by  it ;  and  faiftorians,  partial  or  ignorant,  flill  reprefent  this  meafure 
as  a  moft  violent  and  unprecedented  enormity  in  that  unhappy 
prince. 

The  king  was  allowed  to  make  laws  for  Wales  without  content  of 
parliament  !•    It  was  forgotten,  that  with  regard  both  to  Wales  and 

•  t4&  15  Hen.  VI!I.  c.  15.  f  34  &  35  Hen.  VIII.  c.  5.  $  4  Hea.  VIIL 
c,  8.       ^6  Hen.  VIII.  c.  14.       |  34  Hen.  VIII. 
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England,  tbe  lin^itation  was  aboliflied  by  the  ftatute  which,  gave  to 
the  royal  proclamations  the  force  of  laws. 

The  foreign  commerce  of  England,  ^ring.  this  age^  was  moftly 
confined  to  the  Netherlands.  The  inhatiitaots  of  th^  Low  Couturies 
bought  the  Englifb  commodities,  and  diftributed  them  intp  pthep 
parts  of  Europe.  Hence  the  mutual  dependance  of  tbofe  countries 
on  each  other ;  and  the  great  lofs  fuftained  by  both  in  ca^  pf  a 
rupture.  During  all  the  variations  of  politics,  the  fovereigns  en- 
deavoured to  avoid  coming  to  this  extremity ;  and  though  die  king 
ufually  tM>re  a  greater  friendfhlp  to  Francis,  the  nation  always  leaned 
towards  the  emperor. 

In  1528,  hoftilities  commenced  between  England  and  the  Low 
Countries ;  and  the  inconvenience  was  Toon  felt  on  both  fides* 
While  the  Flemings  were  not  allowed  to  purchafe  cloth  in  England, 
the  £ngli(h  merchants  could  not  buy  it  from  the  clothiers,  and  the 
clothiers  were  obliged  to  difmifs  their  workmen,  who  began  to  be 
tumultuous  for  want  of  bread.  The  cardinal,  to  appeafe  them,  fent 
for  die  merchants,  and  ordered  them  to  buy  cloth  as  ufual :  they  told 
him,  that  they  could  not  difpofe  of  it  as  uuiai :  and,  notwithftanding 
his  menaces,  he  could  get  no  other  anfwer  from  them*^.  An 
agreement  w;as  at  laft  made  to  continue  the  cooimerce  faptween  the 
frates^  even  during  war. 

It  was  not  till  the  end  of  this  reign  thatany/allads,  carrots,  turnips^ 
or  other  edible  roots  were  produced  in  England*  The  little  of  thefe 
vegetables  that  was  ufed,  was  formerly  imported  from  Holland  and 
Flanders  f.  Queen  Catherine,  when  (he  wanted  a  fallad,  was 
dbliged  to  difpatch  a  meffenger  thither  on  purpofe.  The  ufe  of  hops^ 
and  the  planting  of  them,  was  introduced  from  Flanders  about  the 
beginning  of  this  reigi^  or  end  of  the  preceding. 

Foreign  artificers,  in  general,  much  fiirpafied  the  l^nglilh  in  dex« 

terity,  induftry,  and  frugality :  hence  the  violent  animofity  which 

the  latter,  on  many  occafions,  exprefled  againft  any  of  the  former 

who  were  fettled  in  England.     They  had  the  aiTurance  to  complain,- 

that  all  their  cuftomers  went  to  foreign  tradefmen ;  and,  in  the  year 

1 517,  being  moved  by  thefeditious  fermonsof  one  Dr.  Bele,  and  the 

intrigues  of  Lincoln,  a  broker,  they  raifed  an  infurredion.    The 

apprentices,  and  others  of  the  poorer  fort,  in  London,  began  by 

breaking  open  the  prifons,  where  fome  perfons  were  confined  for. 

infulting  foreigners.     They  next  proceeded  to  the  houfe  of  Meutas, 

a  Frenchman,  much  hated  by  them ;  where  they  committed  great 

diforders ;  killed  fome  of  his  fervants ;  and  plundered  his  good$<» 

The  mayor  could  not  ap'peafe  them ;  nor  fir  Thomas  More,  late 

under-fherilF,  though   much  refpefled  in  the  city.      They  alfo 

threatened  cardinal  Wolfey  with  fome  infult ;  and  be  thought  it 

neceffary  to  fortify  Jiis  houfe,  and  put  himfelf  on  his  guard.    Tired 

at  laft  with  thefe  diforders,  they  difperfed  themfelves ;  and  the  earls 

♦  Hall,  folio  174.        f  Aftdcrfon,  vol.  i.  p.  33^. 
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of*  Shrewlbury  and  Surrey  ftized  fome  of  them •  A  proclamarion 
was  tfiliedy  that  WQmen  (hould  not  meet  together  to  babble  and  talk, 
and  that  all  men  (hould  keep  'iheir  wives  in  their  houfes.  Next  day 
the  duke  of  Norfolk  came  into  the  city  at  the  head  of  thirteen  hun- 
<)red  armed  men,  and  made  inquiry  into  the  tumult.  Bele  and 
Lincoln,  and  feveral  others,  were  fent  to  the  Tower,  and  condemned 
for  treafop.  Lincoln  and  thirteen  more  were  executed.  The  other 
criminals,  to  the  number  of  four  hundred,  were  brought  before  the 
king,  with  ropes  about  their  necks,  fell  on  their  knees^  and  cried  for 
mercy.  Henry  knew  at  that  time  how  to  pardons  he  difinifled 
them  without  farther  punifliment*. 

So  great  was  the  number  of  foreign  artifans  in  the  city,  that  at 
leaft  fifteen  thoufand  Flemings  alone  were  at  one  time  obliged  to 
leave  it,  by  an  order  of  council,  when  Henry  became  lealous  of  their 
favour  for  queen  Catherine  f.  Henry  himfelf  confefles,  in  an  ediSt 
of  the  ilar- chamber,  printed  among  the  ftatutes,  that  the  foreigners 
ft'arved  the  natives ;  and  obliged  them,  from  idlenefs,  to  have  recourfe 
to  theft,  murder,  and  other  enormities  t«  He  alfo  ailerts,  that  the 
vaft  multitude  of  foreigners  raifed  the  price  of  grain  and  bread  §• 
And  to  prevent  an  increafe  of  the  evil,  all  foreign  artificers  were 
prohibited  from  having  above  two  foreigners  in  their  houfe,  either 
journeymen  or  apprentices,  A  like  jealoufy  arofe  againft  th^  foreign 
merchants ;  and  to  appeafe  it,  a  law  was  enaft^d^  obliging  all  deni-p 
zens  to  pay  the  duties  impofed  upon  aliens].  The  parliament  had 
done  better  to  have  encouraged  foreign  merchants  and  artifans  to 
come  over  in  greater  numbers  to  England;  which  might  have 
excited  the  eifiulation  of  the  natives,  and  have  improved  their  ikilU 
The  prifoners  in  the  kingdom  for  debts  and  crimps  are  aflerted, 
in  an  a£l  of  parliament,  to  be  fixty  thoufand  perfons  and  above*; 
whfch  is  fcarcely  credible,  Harrifon  afl'erts  that  feventy-two  thou- 
fand criminals  were  executed  during  this  reign  for  theftand  robbery, 
which  would  amount  nearly  to  two  thoufand  a-year.  He  adds,  that 
in  the  latter  end  of  Elizabeth's  reign,  there  were  not  puniflied 
capitally  four  hundred  in  a  year :  it  r.ppears  that,  in  all  England, 
there  are  not  at  prefent  fifty  executed  for  thofe  crimes.  It  thefe 
£a£ts  be  jufl,  there  has  been  a  great  improvement  in  morals  fince  th2 
reign  of  Henry  VIIL  And  this  improvemei^  has  been  chiefly 
owing  to  tjie  increafe  of  induflry  and  of  the  arts,  which  have  given 
maintenance,  and,  what  is  almofl  of  equal  importance,  occupation, 
to  the  lower  clafTes. 

There  is  a  remarkable  claufe  in  a  flatute  pafTed  near  the  begin- 
ning of  this  reign  f,  by  which  we  might  be  induced  to  believe  that 
England  was  extremely  decayed  from  the  flourifhing  condition 
.which  it  had  attained  in  preceding  times.  It  had  been  enaded  in 
the  reign  of  Edward  II.  that  no  magiflrate  in  town  or  borough,  who 

♦  Stowc,  505.  Hollingfhr.d,  840.  f  Le  Grand,  vol.  iii.  p.  «02.  t  21  Hen, 
VIII.        S  Ibid.        (I  23  Hciu  Vnr.  c,  8.        '3  Hen.  Vllh  c.  i&.        i  3  Hen, 

vni.  c  8.  {  I 
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by  his  office  ou|ht  to  keep  affize,  (hould^  during  the  continuance  of 
his  maeiftracy,  fell,  either  in  whojefale  or  retail,  any  wine  or  victuals. 
This  Taw  feemed  equitable,  in  order  to  prevent  fraud  or  private 
views  in  fixing  the  aflize :  yet  the  law  is  repealed  in  this  reign. 
The  reafon  affigned  is,  that  ^^  fince  the  making  of  that  ftatute  and 
ordinance,  many  and  the  mofl:  part  of  all  the  cities,  boroughs,  and 
towns  corporate,  within  the  realm  of  England,  are  fallen  in  ruin  an! 
decay,  and  are  not  inhabited  by  merchants,  and  men.  of  fuch  fub.- 
ftance  as  at  the  time  of  making  that  ftatute :  for  at  this  day,  the 
dwellers  and  inhabitants  of  the  fame  cities  and  boroughs  are  com* 
monly  bakers,  vintners,  fifbmongers,  and  other  viduallers,  and  there 
remain  few  others  to  bear  the  offices."  Men  have  fuch  a  propenlitjr 
to  exalt  paft  times  above  the  prefent,  that  it  feems  dangerous  t<» 
credit  this  reafoning  of  the  parliament,  without  farther  evidence 
to  fupport  it.  So  different  are  the  views  in  which  the  fame  objcSt 
appears,  that  fome  may  be  inclined  to  draw  an  oppofite  inference 
from  this  fad.  A  more  regular  police  was  eftablifhed  in  the  reign 
of  Henry  VIII.  than  in  any  former  period,  and  a  RfiStcr  admini-* 
ftration  of  juftice;  an  advantage  which  induced  the  men  of  landed 
property  to  leave  the  provincial  towni^  and  to  retire  into  the  coun- 
try. Cardinal  Wolfey,  in  a  fpeech  to  parliament,  reprefented  it  as 
a  proof  of  the  increase  of  riches,  that  the  cuftoms  had  increaied 
beyond  what  they  were  formerly  ♦• 

But  if  there  were  really  a  decay  of  commerce,  and  induftry,  and 
populoufnefs  in  England,  the  ftatutes  of  this  reign,  except  by 
abolifliing  mohafteries,  and  retrenching  holidays,  circumftances  of 
confiderable  moment,  were  not  in  other  refpe<^s  well  calculated  to 
remedy  the  evil.  The  fixing  of  the  wages  of  artificers  was  at* 
tempted  f:  luxury  in  apparel  was  prohibited  by  repeated  ftatutes]:; 
and  probably  without  efted.  The  chancellor  and  other  minifters 
were  empowered  to  fix  the  price  of  poultry,  cheefe,  and  butter  §• 
A  ftatute  was  even  pafTed  to  fix  the  price  of  b^ef,  pork,  mutton,  and 
vea]||.  Beef  and  pork  were  ordered  to  be  fold  at  a  halfpenny  a 
pound ;  mutton  and  veal  at  a  halfpenny  half  a  farthing,  money  of 
that  age.  The  preamble  of  the  ftatute  fays,  that  thefe  four  fpecies 
of  butcher's  meat  were  the  food  of  the  poorer  fort.  This  ad  was 
afterwards  repealed*. 

The  praSice  of  depopulating  the  country,  by  abandoning  tillage^ 
and  throwing  the  lands  into  pafturage,  ftill  continued  f;  as  appears 
by  the  new  Uws  which  were,  from  time  to  time,  enaded  againft 
that  pra£Hce.  The  king  was  entitled  to  half  the  rents  of  the  land, 
where  any  farm-houfes  were  allowed  to  fall  to  decay  ]:•  The  un- 
ikilfiil  hufbandry.was  probably  the  caufe  why  the  proprietors  found 
no  profit  in  tillage.     The  number  of  iheep  allowed  to  be  kept  Iq 

•  Hall,  folio  no.  t  6 Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  J  i  Hen. VII r.  c.  14.  6Hcn.Vlir. 
c.  I.  7  Hen.  VIII.  c.  7.  ^  25  Hen.  VUl.  c,  t.  ||  £4  Hen.  VIII.  c.  3.  •  33  Hwy 
VIU.  c,  1 1.       +  Stiypc,  wjl.  i.  p.  39a.        J  6  Hen.  VIU.  c.  $.    7  Hca.  VIII.  c.  i. 
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one  flock  was  r^ftrained  to  two  tfaoufand*.  Soaietiines,  (ays  tbc 
fiatute,  one  proprietor,  or^  farmer,  would  keep  a  flock  of  twenty- 
Ibuf  thoufand.  It  is  remarkable,  that  the  parliament  afcribes  tbe 
increafifig  price  of  mutton  to  jtbis  mcreafe  of  fheep:  becauie,  fay 
theV,  the  commodity  being  gotten  into  few  hands,  the  price  cf  it  is 
railed  at  pleafuref.  It  is  more  probable  that  the  effcSt  proceeded 
£i;om  the  daily  ipcreaie  of  money :  for  it  feeiQs  almoft  impoffibic 
that  fuch  a  commoidity  could  be  en^roiled. 

In  the  year  1544,  it  appears  mat  an  acre^  of  good  land  in 
€ambridge{hire  was  let  at  a  {hilting,  or  about  fifteen-pence  of  our 
f  refent  money:];.  This  is  ten  times  cheaper  than  the  ufual  rent  at 
firefent.  But  commodities  were  not  above  four  times  cheaper: 
2  prefiimption  of  the  bad  bufbandry  in  that  age. 

Some  laws  were  made  with  regard  to  l^eggars  and  vagrants  §; 
one  of  the  circumftances  in  governtnent  which  humanity  woM 
mott  powerfully  recomniend  to  a  benevolent  legiflator :  w^ich  feems, 
at  firft  fight,  the  moil  eafily  adjufted ;  and  which  is  yef  the  mofl 
difficult  to  fettle  in  fuch  a  manner  as  to  attain  the  end  without 
^eftroying  induftry..  The  convents  formerly  were  a  fupport  to  the 
poor;   but  at  the  fame  time  tend^  to  encoiixage  idenels  and 


bcffgary. 


In  1546,  a  law  was  made  for  fixing  thp  intereft  of  iponjsy  at  10 
per  cent. ;  tbe  firfl  legal  intereft  known  in  England.  Formerly, 
"  all  loans  of  that  nature  were  regarded  as  ufurious.  The  preamble 
of  this  very  law  treats  the  intereft  of  money  as  illegal  and  criminal : 
^tnd  the  prejudices  ftiil  remained  fo  ftrong,  that  thf  law  permitting 
intereft  was  repealed  in  the  following  reign. 

This  reign,  as  well  as  many  of  the  foregoing,  and  even  fubfequent 
reigns,  abounds  with  monopolizing  laws,  confining  particular 
manufafhires  to  particular  towns,  or  excluding  the  open  country 
in  general  [I.  There  remain  ftill  too  fti^ny  traces  of  fimilar  ab- 
furmties.  In  the  fubfequent  reign,  |he  corporations  which  had 
been  opened  by  a  former  taw,  and  obliged  to  admit  tradefmen  of 
different  kinds,  were  again  (hut  up  by  aft  of  parliament  i  and  every 
cne  was  prohibited  from  exercifing  any  trade  who  was  not  qf  th^ 
corporation  *. 

Henry,  as  he  pofTelTed  himfelf  fome  talent  for  letters,  was  an 
encouraeer  of  them  in  ethers,  fie  founded  Trinity  College  in 
Cambridge,  and  gave  it  ample  endowments.  Wolfey  founded 
Chrifl  Church  in  Oxford,  and  intended"  to  call  it  Cardinal  College: 
tut  upon  his  fall'^  which  happened  before  he  had  entirely  finifhed 
fets  fchepie,  the  king  feia^ed  all  the  revenues ;  and  this  violence^ 
above  all  the  other  misfortunes  of  that  minifter,  is  faid  to  have  given 
feim  the  greateft  concern  t»    But  Henry  afterwards  reftored  the 

♦  §5  Hen.  VTII.  c.  13.  f  Ibid,  X  Andcifon,  vol.  i.  p.  374.  ^  aa  Hen. 
VHI.  c.  la^  42  Hen.  VIIT.  c.  5.  (|  ai  Hen.  VIII.  c  12.  ag  Hen.  Vlll.  c  j8. 
.'i  &  4  Edw.  vr.  c.  jo:  5  &  6  Ed  w.  VI.  c.  8*4.  *  3  &  4  £dw.  V J.  c  ao.  -f  Stryp*, 
f  fijl,  i.  p.  117. 
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* 
revenues  of  the  college,  and  only  changed  the  name.  The  cardinal 
founded  in  Oxford  the  firft  chair  for  teaching  Greek;  and  this 
novelty  rent  that  univerfity  into  violent  factions,  which  frequently 
came  to  blbws.  The  uudents  divided  themfelves  into  parties, 
which  bore  the  names  of  Greelcs  and  Trojans,  and  fometimes  fought 
with  as  great  animofity  as  was  formerly  exercifed  by  thofe  hoftile 
nations.  A  new  and  more  correA  method  of  pronouncing  Greek 
being  introduced,  it  alfo  divided  the  Grecians  themfelves  into 
parties ;  and  it  was  remarked  that  the  Catholics  favoured  the  former 
pronunciation^  the  Proteftants  gave  countenance  to  the  new* 
Gardiner  employed  the  authority  of  the  king  and  council  to  fupprefs 
innovations  in  this  particular,  and  to  preferve  the  corrupt  found  of 
the  Greek  alphabet.  So  little  liberty  was  then  allowed  of  any  kind ! 
The  penalties  inflided  upon  the  new  pronunciation  were  nb  lefs  than 
whipping,  degradation,  and  expulfion;  and  the  bifhop  declared, 
that  rather  than  permit  the  liberty  of  innovating  in  the  pronunciation 
of  the  Greek  alphabet,  it  were  better  that  the  language  it(elf  were 
toully  baniihed  the  univerfities.  The  introduction  oif  the  Greek 
language  into  Oxford  excited  the  emulation  of  Cambridge*. 
Woifey  intended  to  have  enriched  the  library  of  his  college  at 
Oxford  with  copies  of  all  the  manufcripts  that  were  in  the  Vatican  f* 
The  countenance  given  to  letters  by  this  king  and  his  minifters 
contributed  to  render  learning  faihionable  in  England:  Erafmus 
fpeaks  with  great  iatisfaftion  of  the  general  regard  paid  by  the 
nobility  and  gentry  to  men  of  knowledge  ;[•  It  is  needlefs  to  be 
particular  in  mentioning  the  writers  of  this  reign,  or  of  the  pre- 
ceding. There  is  no  man  of  that  age  who  has  the  leaft  pretenfion 
to  be  ranked  among  our  claflics.  Sir  Thomas  More,  though  he 
wrote  in  Latin,  feems  to  come  the  neareft  to  the  charader  of  a 
claffical  author. 

•  Wcxjd's  Hilt  &  Antiq.  OxoD.  lib.  i.  p.  24,5.        +  Ibid.  249.        %  Epift.  ad 
Banifium.    Alfo  Epift.  p.  368. 
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Ambition  of  Warwic,  now  created  Earl  of  Northumberland 
Trial,  and  execution  of  Somerfet     ^       .  •  .  < 

Singular  marks  of  the  people*s  kindtiefs  towards  this  nobleman 
Billenafted  againft  tJiury  .  »  .  • 

A  new  ftatute  againft  Treafon       •         •  •  •  , 

Chara£ier  of  TonftsH,  bifhop  of  Durham 
'  Arbitrary  project  of -Northumberland 
Parliament  diflblved,  and  raeafores  taken  for  a  new  fele6l  one 
Sobferf  iency  of  the  Commons      *  .         • 
Artful  inlinuations  of  Northumberland  to  the  king,  in  order  to  deprive 

Elizabeth  and  Mary  of  the  fucceffion  to*  the  throne 
Machinations  of -the  duke  of  Northumberland,  with  regard  tothefuc- 

ceffion  to  the  throne        .        .  •  •  • 

'JHInefsof  the  young  king      .         .  .  •  • 

Oppofition  of  the  judges  to  the  intentions  of  the  Privy  Council 
Critical  ftate  of  the  judges        .         .'      . 

The  princefles  Mary  and  Elitabeth  deprived  of  the  fucceflioa  by  letcen  patent 
Death  of  Edward        .•       •        .     1  •        •        , 
Charaaer  of^cfae  yotng  prince       •        .        • 
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THE  late  king,  by  the  regulations  which  he  impofed  on  the 
government  of  his  infant  fon^  as  well  as  by  the  limitations  of 
the  fucceffion,  had  projected  to  reign  even  after  his  deceafe ;  and  he 
imagined  that  his  minifters,  who  hadf  always  been  fo  obfequious  to 
him  during  his  life-time,  would  nev^er  afterwards  depart  from  the 
pL.i  which  he  had  traced  out  to  them.  He  fixdd  the  majority  of 
the  prince  at  the  completion  of  his  eighteenth  year  i  and  as  Edward 
was  then  only  a  few  months  pad  nine,  he  appointed  iixteen 
executors ;  to  whom,  during  the  minority,  he  entrufted  the  govern- 
ment of  the  kingdom.  Tteir  names  were,  Cranmer,  archbifliop 
of  Canterbury ;  lord  Wriothefely,  chancellor ;  lord  St.  John,  great 
mafter ;  lord  RuiTel,  privy  feal ;  the  earl  of  Hertford,  chamberlain  ^ 
vifcount  Lifle,  admiraJ ;  Tonftal,  bifhop  of  Durham ;  fir  Anthony 
BrowH)  mafler  of  horfe ;  fir  William  Paget,  fecretary  of  ftate ;  fir 
Edward  North,  chancellor  of  the  court  of  augmentations  ;  fir 
Edward  Montague,  chief  juftice  of  the  common  pleas  ;  judge 
Bromle3f,  fir  Anthony  Denny,  and  fir  William  Herbert,  chief  gen- 
tlemen of  the  privy  chamber;  fir  Edward  Wotton,  treafurer  of 
Calais;  Dr.  Wotton,  dean  of  Canterbury.  To  thefe  executors, 
with  whom  was  entrufted  the  whole  regal  authority,  were  appointed 
twelve  counfellors,  who  poflefled  no  immediate  power,  and  could 
only  affift  with  their  advice  when  any  affair  was  laid  before  them. 
The  council  was  compofed  of  the  earls  of  Arundel  and  Efiex; 
fir  Thomas  Cheyney,  treafurer  of  the  houfehold ;  fir  John  Gage, 
comptroller;  fir  Anthony  Wingfield,  vice-chamberlain ;  firWillJam 
Pctre,  fecretary  of  ftate  ;  fir  Kichard  Rich,  fir  John  Baker,  fir 
Ralph  Sadler,  (ir  Thomas  Seymour,  fir  Richard  Southwel,  and  fir 
Edmund  Peckham*.  The  ufual  caprice  of  Henry  appears  fome- 
what  in  this  nomination;  while  he  appointed  feveral  perforis  of 
inferior  ftation  among  his  executors,  and  gave  only  the  place  of 
counfellor  to  a  perfon  of  fuch  high  rank  as  the  earl  of  Arundel,  and 
to  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  the  king's  uncle. 

But  the  firft  aA  of  the  executors  and  counfellors  was  to  depart 
from  the  deftination  of  the  late  king  in  a  material  article.  No 
fooner  were  thev  met,  than  it  was  fuggefted,  that  the  government 
would  lofe  it;^  djgnityi  for  want  of  fome  head,  who  might  reprefent 

•  Strypc'f  Memor,  vol.  iL  p.  457. 
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the  royal  majefty,  who  might  receive  addrefies  from  foreign  am« 
baiTadors,  to  whom  difpatches  from  Engliih  minifters  abroad  might 
be  carried,  and  whofe  name  might  be  employed  in  all  orders  and 
proclamations :  and  as  the  king's  will  feemed  to  labour  under  a 
defeat  in  this  particular,  it  was  deemed  necefiary  to  fupply  it,  by 
chufing  a  prote6lor*,  who,  though  he  (hculd  poflefs  aU  the  exterior 
fy mbols  of  royal  dignity,  fiiould  yet  be  bound,  in  every  zSt  of  power, 
to  follow  the  opinion  of  the  executors  ••     This  propofal  was  very 
difagreeable  to  chancellor  Wrioihefely.     That  magiftrate,  a  man 
of  an  a£iive  fpirit  and  high  ambition,  founB  himfeff,  by  his  ofice, 
entitled  to  thefirft  rank  in  the  rejrency  after  the  primate ;  and  as  he 
knew  that  this  prelate  had  no  talent  or  inclination  for  ftate  aflFairs, 
he  hoped  that  the  direftion  of  public  bufmefs  would  of  courfe  devolve 
in  a  great  meafure  upon  himiij^f.    He  oppofcd  therefore  the  propofal 
of  chufmg  a  protestor  -,  and  f  eprefented  that  innovation  as  an  in« 
fringement  of  the  late  king's  will,  which,  being  corroborated  by  a£l 
of  parliament,  ought  in  every  thing  to  be  a  law  to  them,  and  could 
not  be  altered  but  by  the  fame  authority  which  had  eftablifhed  it. 
But  he  feems  to  have  ftood  alone  in  the  oppofition.     The  executors 
and  counfellors   were  moftly  courtiers,  who  had  been  raifed  by 
Henry's  favour,  not  men  of  high  birth  or  great  hereditary  influence ; 
and  as  they  had  been  fufficiently  accuftomed  to  fubmiffion  during 
the  reign  of  the  late  monarch,  and  had  no  pretenfions  to  govern  the 
nation  by  their  own  authority,  they  acquiefced  the  more  willingly 
in  a  propofal  which  feemed  calculated  for  preferving  public  peace 
and  tranauillity.    It  being  therefore  agreed  to  name  aprotedor^  the 
choice  fell  of  courfe  on  the  earl  of  Hertford,  who,  as  he  was  the 
king's  maternal  uncle,  was  flrongly  interefted  in  his  (afety  s  and, 
poUeffing  no  claims  to  inherit  the  crown,  could  never  have  any 
feparate  intereft,  which  might  lead  him  to  endanger  Edward's  peribn 
or  his  authority!.     The  public  was  informed  by,  proclamation  of 
this  change  in  the  adminiftration  ^  and  difpatches  were  fent  to  all 
foreign  courts  to  give  them  intimation  of  it.     All  thofe  who  were 
pofTeiTed  of  any  office  reftgned  their  former  commiffions,  and  accepted 
new  ones  in  the  name  of  the  young  king.     The  bifliops  them- 
felves  were  conftratned  to  make  a  like  fubmiffion.    Care  was  taken 
to  infert  in   their  new  commiflions,  that  they  held  their  offices 
during  pleafure:^^ :  and  it  is  there  exprefsly  affirmed,  that  all  manner 
of  authority  and  jurifdiftion,  as  well  eccleiiaftical  as  civile  is  ori- 
ginally derived  from  the  crown  §• 

The  executors  in  their  next  meafure  fhowed  a  more  fubmiffive 
deference  to  Henry^s  will ;  becauie  manv  of  them  found  their 
account  in  it.  The  late  king  had  intended,  before  his  death,  to 
make  a  new  creation  of  nobility,  in  order  to  fupply  the  place  of  thofe 
peerages  which  bad  fallen  by  former  attainders,  or  the  failure  of  iffiie ; 

♦  fiumet,  vol.  ii.  p.  5.  +  Heylin,  Hift.  Rcf.  Edvr.  VI.  f  CoUicr,  voU  ii. 
p.  2  x8.  Burnet,  voL  ii.  p.  6.  Strypc't  Mein«  of  Cranm.  p.  1 41 .  §  Suype*t  Mem  • 
of  CnAm«p.  X4i» 
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and  that  he  might  enable  the  new  peer$  to  fupport  their  dignity, 
he  had  rcfolved,  either  to  beflow  eftates  on  them,  or  advance  them 
to  higher  offices.  He  had  even  gone  fo  far  as  to  inform  them  of 
this  refolution :  and  in  his  will  he  charged  his  executors  t6  make 
0ood  all  his  promifes  *.  That  they  might  afcertain  his  intentions 
in  the  moft  authentic  manner,  fir  William  Paget,  fir  Anthony 
Denny,  and  fir  William  Herbert,  with  whom  Henry  had  always 
converfed  in  a  familiar  manner,  were  called  before  the  board  of 
regency ;  and  having  given  evidence  of  what  they  knpw  concerning 
the  king's  promifes,  their  teftimony  was  relied  on,  and  the  executors 
proceeded  to  the  fulfilling  of  thefe  engagements.  Hertford  was 
created  dute  of  Somerfet,  m^efchal  and  lord  treafurer ;  Wriothefely, 
earl  of  Southampton ;  the  earl  of  Eflex,  marquis  of  Northampton  ; 
vifcount  Lifle,  earl  of  Warwic ;  fir  Thomas  Seymour,  lord  Seymour 
of  Sudley,  gnd  admiral ;  fir  Richard  Rich,  fir  William  Willoughby, 
fir  Edward  Sheffield,  accepted  the  title  of  Baron  f.  ^Several  to 
whom  the  fame  dignity  was  offered,  rcfufed  it;  becaufe  the  other 
part  of  the  king's  promifes,  the  beftowing  of  eilates  on  thefe  new 
noblemen,  was  deferred  till  a  more  convenient  opportunity.  Some 
of  them,  however,  as  alfo  Somerfet  the  protedor,  were,  in  the  mean 
time,  endowed  wifh  fpiritual  preferments,  deaneries  and  prebeilds. 
For,  among  many  other  invafions  of  ecclefiaftical  privileges  and 

Eroperty,  this  irregular  pra^lice  of  beftowing  fpiritual  benefices  on 
lymen  b^gan  now  to  prisvail. 

The  earl  of  Southampton  bad  always  been  engaged  in  an  oppofite 
party  to  Somerfet;  and  it  was  not  likely  that  factions,  which  had 
fecredy  prevailed  even  during  the  arbitrary  reign  of  Henry,  fbould 
be  fuppreifed  in  the  weak  adminiftration  that  ufually  attends  a 
minority.  The  former  nobleman,  that  he  might  have  the  greater 
leifure  for  attending  to  public  bufinefs,  haftl,  of  himfelf  and  from 
his  own  authority,  put  the  great  feal  in  commiffion,  and  had  emi> 
powered  four  lawyers,  Southwel,  Tregonel,  Oliver,  and  Bellafis,  to 
execute  in  his  aofence  the  office  of  chancellor.  This  meafure 
feen)ed  very  exceptionable ;  and  the  more  fo,  as  two  of  the  com- 
miffioners  being  canonifts,  the  lawyers  fufpeded  that  by  this 
nomination  the  chancellor  had  intended  to  difcredit  the  common 
law.  Complaints  wpre  made  to  the  council ;  who,  influenced  by 
the  proteftor,  gladly  laid  hold  of  the  opportunity  to  deprefs  Southh- 
ampton. They  confulted  the  judges  with  regard  to  fo  unufual  a 
cafe,  and  received  for  anfwer,  that  the  commiffion  was  illegal,  and 
that  the  chancellor,  by  his  prefumption  in  granting  it,  badjuftly 
forfeiFed  the  great  feai,  and  was  even  liable  to  piinifliment.  The 
council  fummoned  him  to  appear  before  them.  He  maintained,  that 
he  held  his  office  by  the  late  king's  will,  founded  on  an  a£l  of  par- 
liament, and  could  not  lofe  it  without  a  trial  in  parliament ;  that  if 
the  commiffion  which  he  had  granted  were  found  illegal,  it  might 
♦  fuller,  Heylin,  and  Rypjcr.        +  Stowc's  Annalt,  p.  594. 
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be  cancelled,  and  all  the  ill  confequences  of  it  be  eafily  remedied; 
and  that  the  depriving  him  of  his  office  for  an  error  of  this  nature 
was  a  precedent  by  which  any  other  innovation  might  be  authofifed* 
But  the  council,  notwithftanding  thefe  topics  of  defence,  declared 
that  he  had  forfeited  the  great  feal ;  that  a  fine  fhould  be  impofed 
upon  him ;  and  that  he  (hould  be  confined  to  his  own  houfe  during 
pleafure*. 

The  removal  of  Southampton  increafed  the  protestor's  authority, 
as  well  as  tended  to  fupprefs  fa^on  in  the  regency  :  yet  was  not 
Somerfet  contented  with  this  advantage ;  his  ambition  carried  him 
to  feek  ftill  farther  acquifitions.     On  pretence  diat  the  vote  of  the 
executors,  choofmg  him  prote£lor,  was  not  a  fufficient  foundation 
for  his  authority,  he  procured  a  patent  from  the  young  king,  by 
which 'he  entirely  overturned  the  will  of  Harry  VIII.  produced  a^ 
total  revolution  in  the  government,  and  may  feem  even  to  haire  fab^ 
verted  all  the  laws  of  the  kingdom.    He  named  himfidf  proteAor 
with  full  regal  power,  and  appointed  a  council,  coniifting  of  all  the 
former  counfcUors,  and  all  the  executors,  except  Southampton :  be 
referved  a  power  of  naming  any  other  counfellors  at  pleafure :  and 
he  was  bound  to  confult  with  fuch  only  as  he  thought  proper.    The 
protedor  and  his  council  were  likewife  empowered  to  wBt  at  dif<* 
cretion,  and  to  execute  whatever  they  deemed  for  the  public  fervice, 
without  incurring  any  penalty  or  forfeiture  firom  any  law,  ftatute, 
proclamation,  or  (M-dinance  whatfoeverf.    Even  had  this  patent 
been  more  moderate  in  its  conceifions,  and  had  it  been  drawn  by 
diredions  from  the  executors  appointed  by  Henry,  its  legality  might 
juftly  be  quellioned  ;  iince  it  feems  efTential  to  a  truft  of  this  nature 
to  be  exercifed  by  the  perfons  entrufted,  and  not  to  admit  of  a  ddc« 
gation  to  others :  but  as  the  patent,  by  its  ^  very  tenor,  where  the 
executors  are  not  fo  much  as  mentioned,  appears  to  bare  beenfiu-^ 
reptitioufly  obtained    from   a    minor  king,    the  prote^rfliip  of 
Somerfet'  was  a  plain  ufurpation,  which  it  is  impoffible  by  any 
arguments  to  juftify.     The  connivance,  however,  of  the  executors, 
and  their  prefent  acquiefcence  in  the  new  eftabliihment,  made  it  be 
univerfally  fubmitted  to ;   and  as  the  young  king  difirovered  an 
extreme  attachment  to  his  uncle,  who  was  alio  in  the  main  a  man 
of  moderation  and  probity,  no  obje£Uons  were  made  to  his  power 
and  title.     All  men  of  fenfe  likewife,  who  faw  the  nation  (uvided 
by  the  religious  zeal  of  the  oppofite  feds,  deemed  it  the  more  ne- 
ceflary  to  entrufl  the  government  to  one  perfon,  who  might  check 
the  exorbitances  of  faction,  and  enfure  the  public  tranquillity.     And 
though  feme  claufes   of  the   patent   feemed   to  imply  a  formal 
fubverfion  of  all  limited  government,  fo  little  jealoufy  was  then 
lifuaily  enter^ined  on  that  head,  that  no  exception  was  ever  taken 
at  bate  claims  or  pretenfions  of  this  nature,  advanced  by  any  perfon 
|x>fli:ircd  of  fovereign  power.    The  adual  exercife  alone  of  arbitrary 
*  Ho)linj;r{}2c<i,  p.  975^        f  fiuract,  voL  M*    ilcGOrd«»  U;  6, 
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adminiftratioiii  and  that  In  many,  and  great,  and  flagrant,  and  un« 
popular  inftances,  was  able  fometimes  to  give  fome  umbrage  to  the 
oatioa. 

The  extenfive  authority  and  imperious  character  of  Henry  haA 

retained  the  partiians  of  both  religions  in  fubje£lion ;  but,  upon  his 

demife,  the  hopes  of  the  Proteftants,  and  the  fears  of  the  Catholics^ 

began  to  revive,  and  the  zeal  of  thefe  parties  produced  every  where     ^ 

difputes  and  animofities,  the  ufual  prehides  to  more  fatal  diviiions. 

The  prote&)r  had  long  been  regarded  as  a  fecret  partifan  of  the 

reformers  ;  and  being  now  freed  from  refiraint,  he  fcrupled  not  to 

difcover  his  intention  of  corre£iing  all  abufes  in  the  ancient  religion^ 

and  of  adopting  ftill  more  of  the  Proteftant  innovations.    He  took 

care  that  aU  perfons  entrufled  with  the  king's  education  fliould  be 

attached  to  the  (ame  principles ;  and  as  the  young  prince  difcovered 

a  zeal  for  every  kind  of  literature,  efpecially  the  theological,  far 

beyond  his  tender  years,  all  men  forefaw,  in  the  courle  of  his  reign^ 

the  total  abolition  of  the  Cathdic  faith  in  England ;  and  they  earl/ 

began  to  declare  themfelves  in  favour  of  thofe  tenets  which  were 

likely  to  become  in  the  end  entirely  prevalent.    After  Southampton's 

fall,  few  members  of  the  council  feemed  to  retain  any  attachment 

to  the  Romifh  communion ;.  and  moft  of  the  counfellors  appeared 

even  Anguine  in  forwarding  ttie  progrefs  of  the  reformation.     The 

riches,  which  moft  of  them  had  acquired  from  the  ijpoils  of  the 

clergy,  induced  them  to  widen  the  breach  between  England  and 

,  Rome ;  and  by  eftablifliing  a  contrariety  of  fpeculative  tenets,  a« 

well  as  of  discipline  and  wprfhip,  to  render  a  coalition  with  the 

mother  church  altogether  imprafticable*.    Their  rapacity  alfo,  the 

chief  fource  of  their  reforming  fpirit,  was  excited  by  the  profped  of 

pillaging  the  fecular,  as  they  had  already  done  the  regular  clergy  ; 

and  they  knew  that  while  any  (hare  of  the  old  principles  remained, 

or  any  regard  to  the  ecclefiafttcs,  they  could  never  hope  to  fucceed  . 

in  that  enterprife. 

The  numerous  and  burthenfome  fuperftitlons,  with  which  the 
Romifli  church  was  loaded,  had  thrown  many  of  the  reformers,  by 
the  fpirit  of  oppofition,  into  an  enthufiaftic  ftrain  of  devotion ;  and 
all  rites,  ceremonies,  pomp,  order,  and  exterior  obfervances  vrtvc 
zealoufly  profcribed  by  them  as  hindrances  to  their  fpiritual  con- 
lemplations,  and  obftru£tions  to  their  immediate  converfe  with 
heaven.  Many  circumftances  concurred  to  inflame  this  daring 
fpirit;  the  novelty  itfelf  of  their  dodrines,  th^  triumph  of  making 
profelytes,  the  furious  perfecutions  to  which  they  were  expofed, 
their  animofity  againft  the  ancient  tenets  and  practices,  and  the 
iieceflity  of  procuring  the  concurrence  of  the  laity,  by  deprefling  the 
hierarchy,  and  by  tendering  to  them  the  plunder  of  theecclefiaftics. 
Wherever  the  reformation  prevailed  over  the  oppofition  of  civil 
^Ulthprityi  this  genius  of  religion  appeared  in  its  full  extent,  and  was 

*  Goodwin's  Annals.    Hey  Ik. 
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attended  mth  confequences,  which,  though  lefs  durable,  were,  for 
feme  dene,  not  lefs  dangerous  than  thofe  which  were  conneded 
with  the  a;icient  fuperftition.  But  as  the  magiftrate  took  the  lead 
in  England,  the  tranfition  was  more  gradual ;  much  of  the  ancient 
religion  was  ftill  preferved ;  and  a  reafonabie  degree  of  fubordination 
was  retained  indifcipline,  as  well  as  fQme  pomp,  order,  and  ceremony 
IB  public  worihip. 

The  protedor,  in  his  fchemes  for  advancing  the  reformation,  had 
always  recourfe  to  the  counfels  of  Cranmer,  who,  being  a  man  of 
moderation  and  prudence,  w^  ayerfe  to  all  violent  clutnges,  and 
determined  to  bring  over  t^  people,  by  infenfibie  innovations, 
to  that  fyftem  of  do£^rine  and  difcipline  which  he  deemed  the  moft 
pure  and  perfeft.  He  probably  alfo  forefaw  that  a  fyftcm,  which 
carefully  avoided  the  extremes  of  reformation,  Was  likely  to  be  moft 
lafting ;  and  that  a  devotion  merely  fpiritual  was  fitted  only  for  the 
£rft  fervours  of  a  new  fed,  and  upon  the  relaxation  of  thefe  naturally 
gave  place  to  the  inroads  of  fuperftition.  He  feems,  therefore,  tq 
have  intended  the  eftablifliment  of  a  hierarchy,  which,  being  fuited 
to  a  great  and  fettled  government,  might  ftandf  as  a  porpetuat  barrier 
againft  Rome,  and  might  retain  the  reverence  of  the  people,  even 
after  their  enthuflaftic  zeal  was  diminifhed,  or  entirely  evaporated. 

The  perfon  who  oppofed,  with  greateft  authority,  any  farther 
advances  towards  reformation,  was  GaijJiner,  bifhop  of  Winchelter ; 
who,  though  he  had  not  obtained  a  place  in  the  council  of  regency, 
orv  account  of  la^  difgufts  which  he  had  given  to  Henry,  was  en- 
tided,  by  his  age,  experience,  and  capacity,  to  the  higheft  trufl  and 
confidence  of  his  party.  This  prelate  ftill  continued  to  magnify  the 
great  wifdom  and  learning  of  the  late  king,  which,  indeed,  were 
generally  and  finccrcly  revered  by  the  nation;  and  he  infiftedon 
the  prudence  of  perfevering,  at  leaft  till  the  young  king's  majority, 
in  the  ecclefiaftical  model  eftabliftied  by  that  great  monarch.  He 
defended  the  ufe  of  images,  which  were  now  openly  attacked  by  the 
Proteftants ;  and  he  reprefented  them  as  ferviceable  in  maintamin? 
a  fenfc  of  rch'gion  among  the  illiterate  multitude*.  He  even  deigned 
to  write  an  apology  for  hofy  water j  which  biihop  Ridley  had  decried 
in  a  fermon  5  and  he  maintained  that,  by  the  power  of  the  Almighty, 
it  might  be  rendered  an  inftrument  of  doing  good  ;  as  much  as  the 
fliadow  of  St.  Peter,  the  hem  of  Chrift's  garment,  or  the  foitd'e  and 
clay  laid -upon  the  eyes  of  the  blrndf.  Above  all,  he  innfted  that 
the  laws  ought  to  be  oBferved,  that  the  conftitution  ought  to  be  pre- 
ferved inviolate,  and  that  it  was  dangerous  to  follow  the  will  of  the 
fovereign,  in  oppofitioji  to  an  ad  of  parliament  J, 

But  though  there  remained  at  that  time  in  England  an  idea  of  laws 
and  a  conftitution-,  fufficicnt  at  leaft  to  furnifli  a  topic  of  argument 
to  fuch  as  were  difcontented  with  any  immediate  exercife  of  authority, 
this  plea  could  fcarcely  in  the  prefent  cafe  be  maintained  with  any 
'  *  fox,  vol,  ii.  p.  7  la.        i  Ibid.  p.  734.        X  Coilicr,  vol.  ii.p.  228*   Fox,  vol  ii. 
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plaufibility  by  Gardiner.  An  a£l  of  parliament  had  invefted  die 
crown  with  a  legiflative  powers  and  royal  proclamations,  even 
during  a  minority,  were  armed  with  the  torcc  of  laws.  The  pro* 
tedor,  finding  himfelf  fupported  by  this  ftatute,  was  determined  ta 
ei%loy  his  authority  in  favour  of  the  reformers ;  and  having  (uf« 
pended,  during  the  interval,  the  juriidi&ion  of  the  bifbops,  he  ap« 
pointed  a  general  vifitation  to  be  made  in  all  the  diocefes  of  England  *• 
The  vifitors  confifted  of  a  mixture  of  clergy  and  laity,  and  had  fix 
circuits  afligned  them.  The  chief  purport  of  their  inftrudions  was^ 
befides  corre&ing  immoralities  and  irregularities  in  the  clergy,  to 
abolifh  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  to  bring  the  difcipline  and 
worfliip  fomewhat  nearer  the  pradice  of  the  reformed  churches. 
The  moderation  of  Somerfet  and  Cranmer  is  apparentin  thecondu^ 
of  this  delicate  affair.  The  vifitors  were  enjoined  to  retain  for  the 
prefent,  all  images  which  had  not  been  abufed  to  idolatry ;  and  to 
inilruA  the  people  not  to  defpife  fuch  ceremonies  as  were  not  yet 
abrogated,  but  only  to  beware  of  fome  particular  fuperftitions,  fuch 
as  the  fprinkling  of  their  beds  with  holy  water,  and  the  ringing  of 
bells,  or  uiing  of  confecrated  candles,  in  order  to  drive  away  the 
devil  f. 

But  nothing  required  more  the  correcting  hand  of  authority  than 
the  abufeof  preaching  which  was  now  generally  employed,  through- 
out England,  in  defending  the  ancient  pradices  and  fuperftitions. 
The  court  of  augmentation,  in  order  to  eafe  the  exchequer  of  the 
annuities  paid  to  monks,  had  commonly  placed  them  in  (he  vacant 
churches  ;  and  thefe  men  were  led  by  interefl:,  as  well  as  by  incli- 
nation, to  fupport  thofe  principles  which  had  been  invented  for  the 
profit  of  the  clergy.  Orders  therefore  were  given  to  reftrain  the 
topics  of  their  fermons :  twelve  homilies  were  publiibed,  which  they 
were  enjoined  to  read  to  the  people :  and  all  of  them  were  prohibited, 
without  exprefs  permiifion,  from  preaching  any  where  but  in  theic 
parifti  churches.  The  purpofe  of  this  injundtion  was  ^o  throw  a 
reftraint  on  the  Catholic  divines ;  while  the  Protcftanti  by  the  grant 
of  particular  licences,  fhould  be  allowed  unbounded  liberty. 

fionner  made  fome  oppofition  to  thefe  meafures ;  but  foon  after 
retraced  and  acquiefced.  Gardiner  was  more  high-fpirited  and 
more  ffcady.  He  reprcfentcd  the  peril  of  perpetual  innovations, 
and  the  neceifity  of  adhering  to  fome  fyftem.  ^^  'Tis  a  dangerous 
thing,"  faid  be,  "  to  ufe  too  much  freedom  in  refearches  of  this 
kind.  If  you  cut  the  old  canal,  the  water  is  apt  to  run  farther  than 
you  have  a  mind  to.  If  you  indulge  the  humour  of  novelty,  you 
cannot  put  a  ftop  to  people's  demands,  nor  govern  their  indifcretions 
at  pleafure.  For  my  part,"  faid  he,  on  another  occafion,  *'  my  fole 
concern  is,  to  manage  the  third  and  laft  adl  of  my  life  with  decency, 
and  to  make  a  handfome  exit  off  the  ftage.  Provided  this  point 
is  fecured,  I  am  not  felicitous  about  die  reft.  I  am  already  by  nature 
*  Mem.  Crantn.  p,  i  ^6,  147,  dec       f  Buincl,  vol.  ii.  p.  28- 
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condemned  to  death:  no  man  can  give  me  a  pardon  firotn  tbis 
fentence  j  nor  fo  much  as  procure  me  a  reprieve.  To  fpcik  my 
mind,  ami  to  a£l  as  my  confcience  direds^  are  two  branches  of 
liber^  which  I  can  never  part  with.  Sincerity  in  fpeecb^  mcI, 
integrity  in  a£Hon,  are  entertaining  qualities :  thev  will  ftick  uf-x 
man  when  every  thing  elfe  takes  its  leave ;  and  1  muft  not  refign 
them  upon  any  confideration*  The  beft  on  it  is,  if  I  do  not  throw 
^  them  away  myfclf,  no  man  can  force  them  from  me :  but  if  I  give 
them  up,  then  am  I  ruined  by  myfelf,  and  deferve  to  lofe  all  my 
preferments*."  This  oppofition  of  Gardiner  drew  on  him  the 
indignation  of  the  council ;  and  he  was  fent  to  the  Fleets  where  he 
ivas  ufed  with  fome  feverity. 

One  of  the  chief  objeftions  urged  by  Gardiner  againft  the  new 
lomilies,  was,  that  they  defined,  with  the  xxio^  metaphyfical  pre- 
ciHon,  the  doflrines  of  grace,  and  of  juftification  by  faith  \  pcnnts, 
he  thought,  which  it  was  fuperfluous  for  any  man  to  know  exa^y^ 
and  which  certainly  much  exceeded  the  compreheofion  of  the 
vulgar.  A  famous  martyrologift  calls  Gardiner,  on  account  of  this 
opinion,  ^^  An  infeniible  afs,  and  one  that  had  no  feeling  of  Godi$ 
fpirit  in  the  matter  of  juftification  f."  The  meaneft  Protefhuik 
imagined,  at  that  time,  ^at  he  had  a  full  comprehenfion  of  all  tfao{& 
myfterious  do£lrines ;  and  he  hearti]j|r  defpifed  the  moft  learned  and 
knowing  perfon  of  the  ancient  religion,  who  acknowledged  hi^ 
ignorance  with  regard  to  them,  ft  is  indeed  certain,  that  the  re^ 
formers  were  very  fortunate  in  their  dodrine  of  juftification,  and 
might  venture  to  foretel  its  fuccefs,  in  oppofition  to  all  die  cere- 
monies, (hows,  and  fuperftitions  of  popery.  By  exalting  Chrift  jind 
his  fufFerings,  and  renouncing  all  claim  to  independent  merit  in 
ourfelves,  it  was  calculated  to  become  popular,  and  coincided  with 
thoTe  principles  of  panegyric  and  of  felf-abafement  which  generally 
have  place  in  religion. 

Tonftal  biihop  of  Durham,  having,  as  well  as  Gardiner,  made 
fome  oppofition  to  the  new  regulations,  was  difmifled  the  council; 
but  no  farther  feverity  was,  for  the  prdent,  exercifed  againft  him. 
He  was  a  man  of  great  moderation,  and  of  the  moft  unexceptionable 
charadler  in  the  kingdom. 

The  fame  religious  zeal  which  engaged  Somerfet  to  promote  die 
refi)rmation  at  home,  led  him  to  carry  his  attention  to  foreign  coun* 
tries;  where  the  interefts  of  the  Proteftants  were  now  expofed  ui 
the  moft  imminent  danger.  The  Roman  pontiff,  with  much  re- 
ludance,  and  after  long  delays,  had  at  laft  fummoned  a  general 
council,  which  was  aflembled  at  Trent,  and  was  employed,  both  in 
corredttng  the  abufes  of  the  church,  and  in  afcertaining  her  do£brines« 
The  emperor,  who  defired  to  rcprefs  the  power  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
as  well  as  gain  over  the  Proteftants,  promoted  the  foYmer  objed  <rf 
the  council;  the  pope,  who  found'  his  own  greatnefs  fo  deeply  in- 

*  Collier^  vol.  ii.  p.  298.  ex  MS.  Col.  €•  C.  Ganul>t    Bibliotheca  Britaiuuca,  Artklo 
CAa^ftMftA.        f  Fox,  vol.  ii. 
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tere&edj  defired  rather  to  employ  them  in  the  latter.  He  gave  in- 
firu^ons  to  his  legates,  who  prefided  in  the  council,  to  protradl  the 
debat^  and  to  engage  the  theologian^  in  argument,  and  altercation, 
and  dispute  concerning  the  nice  points  of  fiatth  canvafled  before  them  : 
a  policy  (o  eafy  to  be  executed,  that  the  legates  foon  found  it  rather 
heceflary  to^  interpofe,  in  order  to  appeafe  the  animofity  of  the 
divines,  and  bring  them  at  laft  to  fome  deciiion*.  The  more 
difHcalt  talk  for  the  legates  was,  to  moderate  or  divert  the  zeal  of 
the  council  for  reformation,  and  to  repreis  the  ambition  of  the 
prelates^  who  defired  to  exalt  the  epifcopal  authority  on  the  ruins  of 
the  (bvereign  pontiff.  Findii^  this  humour  become  prevalent,  the 
legates,  on  pretence  that  the  plague  had  broken  out  at  Trent,  trans- 
ferred of  a  fudden  the  council  to  Bologna,  where  they  hoped  it  would 
be  more  under  the  direction  of  his  hoTine(s. 

The  emperor,  no  lefs  than  the  pope,  hadlearned  to  make  religion 
fubfervient  to  his  ambition  and  policy.  He  was  refolved  to  employ 
the  imputation  of  herefy  as  a  pretence  for  fubduing  the  Froteftant 
princes,  and  oppjreffing  the  liberties  of  Germany ;  but  found  it 
nebefiary  to  cover  his  intentions  under  deep  artifice,  and  to  prevent 
the  combination  of  his  adveriaries.  He  feparated  the  palatine  and 
the  eledor  of  Brandenburgh  from  the  Proteftant  confederacy :  he 
took  arms  againft  the  ele£bor  of  Saxony, 'and  the  landgrave  of  HefTe : 
by  the  fortui  e  of  war,  he  made  the  former  prifoner :  he  employed 
treachery  and  prevarication  againft  the  latter,  and  detained  him 
captive,  by  breaking  a  iafe-condu£l  which  he  had  granted  him.  He 
feemed  to  have  reached  the  fummitof  his  ambition ;  and  the  German 
princes,  who  were  aftoni(hed  with  his  fuccefs,  were  farther  dif- 
couraged  by  the  intelligence  which  they  had  received  of  the  deaths 
firll  of  Henry  Vlil.  Sen  of  Francis  L  their  ufual  refources'  in 
every  calamity  f-  '  ^ 

Henry  II.  who  fucceeded  to  the  crown  of  France,  was  a  prince 
of  vigour  and  abilities;  but  lefs  hafty  in  his  refqlution  than  Francis, 
and  lek  enflamed  with  rivalfhip  and  animofity  againft  the  emperor 
Charles.  Though  he  fent  ambafladors  to  the  princes  of  the 
Smalcaldic  Lc;ague,  andpromifed  them  protedion,  he  was  unwiUing, 
in  the  commencement  of  his  reign,  to  hurry  into  a  war  with- fo  great 
a  power  as  that  of  the  emperor ;  and  he  thought  that  the  alliance  of 
thofe  princes  was  a  fure  refource,  which  he  could  at  any  time  lay 
hold  of  J.  He  was  much  governed  by  the  duke  of  Guife  and  the 
cardinal  of  Lorraine^  and  he  hearkened  to  their  counfel,  in  chufing 
rather  to  give  immediate  affiftance  to  Scotland,  his  ancient  ally, 
which,  even  before  the  death  of  Henry  VIII.  had  loudly  claimed  the 
protedion  of  the  French  monarchy. 

The  hatred  between  the  two  factions,  the  partifans  of  the  ancient 
and  thofe  of  the  new  religion,  became  every  day  more  violent  in- 
Scotland  j  and  the  refolution  which  the  cardinal  primate  had  Caken^ 

*  Father  Paul,  lib.  a.        -^  Sleidan,        $  Pere  Daniel. 
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to  employ  the  moft  rigorous  punifhments  againft  die  refarmers,* 
brought  matters  to  a  quick  decifion.    There  was  one  Wifliart,  a 
gentlemaaby  birth,  who  employed  himfelf  with  great  &eal  in  preach  • 
ing  againft  the  ancient  fuperftitions,  and  began  to  give  alarm  to  the 
clergy,  who  were  juftly  terrified  with  the  danger  of  fome  fatal 
revolution  in  religion.    This  man  was  celebrated  for  the  purity  of 
his  moralS)  and  for  his  extenfive  learning :  but  thefe  praifes  cannot 
be  much  depended  on;   becaufe  we  know  that,  among  die  re-* 
formers^  fever  ity  of  manners  fupplied  the  place  of  many  virtues;  and 
the  age  was  in  general  fo  ignorant,  that  m(^  of  the  priefts  in 
Scotland  imagined  the  New  Teftament  to  be  a  compofition  of 
Luther's,  and  aflerted  that  the  Old  alone  was  the  word  of  God. 
But  however  the  cafe  may  have  ftood  with  regard  to  thofe  eftimable 
equalities  afcribed  to  Wi(hart,  he  was  ftrongly  pofleiled  with  the 
cfefire  of  innovation ;  and  he  enjoyed  thofe  cdents  which  qualified 
him  for  becoming  a  popular  preacher,  and  for  feizing  the  attention 
and  affedions  of  the  multitude.     The  magiftrates  of  Dundee^  where 
he  exercifed  his  miffion,  were  alarmed  with  his  progrefs ;  and  being 
•  unable  or  unwilling  to  treat  him  with  rigour,  they  contented  them- 
felves  with  denying  him  the  liber^  of  preaching,  and  with  difmiffing 
him  the  bounds  of  their  jurifdi&ion.    Wifliart,  moved  with  in- 
dignation that  they  had  dared  to  rejed  him,  together  vrith  thfe  word 
of  God,  menaced  them,  in  imitation  of  the  ancient  prophets,  with 
fome  imminent  calamity ;  and  he  withdrew  to  the  weft  country^ 
where  he  daily  increafed  the  number  of  his  profelytes.    Mtanwhile 
a  plague  broke  out  in  Dundee ;  and  all  men  exclaimed,  that  the 
town  had  drawn  down  the  vengeance  of  Heaven  by  bani(hing  the 
pious  preacher,  and  that  the  peftilence  would  never  ceafe^  till  they 
had  made  him  atonement  for  their  offence  againft  him.     No  feoner 
did  Wiibart  hear  of  this  change  in  their  difpofition,  than  he  returned 
to  them,  and  made  them  a  new  tender  of  his  do£lrine :  but  left  he 
i[hould  fpread  the  contagion  by  bringing  multitudes  together,  he 
ere&ed  his  pulpit  on  the  top  of  a  gate :  the  infeifled  ftood  within ; 
the  others  without.     And  the  preacher  failed  not>  in  fuch  a  fituauon, 
to  take  advantage  of  the  immediate  terrors  of  the  people,  and  to 
enforce  his  evangelical  miffion*. 

The  affidulty  and  fucce&  of  Wifhart  became  an  ob^eA  of  atten- 
tion to  cardinal  Beaton;  and  he  refolved,  by  the  punifhment  of  fo 
celebrated  a  preacher,  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  all  other  innovators^ 
He  enpged  the  earl  of  Bothwel  to  arreft  him,  and  to  deliver  him 
into  his  hands,  contrary  to  a  promife  given  by  Bothwel  to  that 
unhappy  nuin :  and  being  poiTefted  of  his  prey,  he  condufbed  him  to 
St.  Andrew's,  where,  after  a  trial,  he  condemned  him  to  the  flames 
for  herefy.  Arran,  the  governor,  was  irrefolute  in  his  temper ;  and 
the  cardinal,  though  he  had  gained  him  over  to  his  party,  found  that 
be  would  not  concur  in  the  condemnation  and  execution  of  Wilhart* 
«  Knox's  HiSU  of  Aef.  p.  4^    SpotTwood. 
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He  determined,  therefore,  without  the  afiifiance  of  the  fecular  arm, 
(o  bring  that  heretic  to  punifhment ;  and  he  himfelf  beheld  from  his 
window  the  difinal  fpe£tac]e.  Wifhart  fufFered  with  the  uAial 
patience ;  but  could  not  forbear  remarking  the  triumph  of  his  in* 
fiflting  enemy.  He  foretold,  that,  in  a  few  days,  he  mould  in  the 
very  lame  place  lie  as  low  as  now  he  was  exalted  aloft  in  oppofition 
to  true  piety  and  religion*. 

This  prophecy  Was  probably  the  imme<Kate  caufe  of  the  event 
DIFhich  it  foretold.  The  difciples  of  this  martyr,  enraged  at  the  cruet 
execution,  formed  a  confpiracy  againft  the  cardinal;  and  having 
aflbciated  to  them  Norman  Lefly,  who  was  diigufted  on  account  of 
fome  private  quarrel,  they  coiKluded  their  enterprife  with  great 
iecrecy  and  fuccefs.  Early  in  the  morning  they  entered  the  cardinal^s 
palace,  which  he  had  ftrongly  fortified ;  and  though  diey  were  not 
above  ilxteen  perfons,  they  thruft  out  a  hundred  tradefmen  and  fifty 
fervants,  whom  they  feized  feparately,  before  any  fufpicion  aroie  of 
their  intentions ;  and  having  (hut  the  gates,  they  proceeded  viery 
deliberately  to  execute  their  purpofe  on  the  cardinal. '  That  prelate, 
had  been  alarmed  with  the  noife  which  he  heard  in  the  caftle ;  and 
had  barricadoed  the  door  of  his  chamber:  but  finding  that  they  had 
broiight  fire  in  order  to  force  their  way,  and  having  obtained,  as  is 
believed,  a  promifeof  life,  he  opened  the  door;  and  reminding  them 
that  he  was  a  priefl,  he  conjured  them  to  fpare  him.  Two  of  the 
afTai&ns  ruflied  upon  him  with  drawn  fwords ;  but  a  third,  James 
Melvil,  more  calm  and  more  confiderate  in  villainy,  flopped  their 
career,  and  bade  them  reflect  that  this  facrifice  was  the  work  and 
judgment  of  God,  and  ought  to  be  executed  with .  becoming 
deliberation  and  gravity.  Then  turning  the  point  of  his  fword 
towards  Beaton,  he  called  to  him,  '^  Repent  thee,  thou  wicked 
cardinal,  of  all  thy  fins  and  iniquities,  especially  of  the  murder  of 
Wiibart,  that  inftrument  of  God  for  the  converfion  of  thefe  landsj: 
k  is  his  death  which  now  cries  vengeance  upon  thee :  we  are  fent 
by  God  to  inflift  the  defcrved  punilhment.  For  here,  before  the 
Almighty,  I  protefl,  that  it  is  neither  hatred  of  thy  perfon,  nor  love 
of  thy  riches,  nor  fear  of  thy  power,  which  moves  me  to  feek  thy 
death;  but  only  becaufe  thou  hail  been,  and  fHlI  remainefl,  an 
obftinate  enemy  to  Chrift  Jefus,  and  his  holy  gofpel."  Having 
fpoken  thefe  words,  without  giving  Beaton  time  to  finifh  that 
repentance  to  which  he  exhorted  him,  he  thruft  him  through  tW? 
body;  and  the  cardinal  fell  dead  at  his  feetf.    This  murder  was 

•  Spof(wood,  Buchanan.  , 

f  The  famous  Scotch  reformer,  John  Knox,  calls  Tames  Mclvi},  p.  65.  a  man  moft 
gentle  and-  moil  modcft.  It  is  very  horrid,  but  at  the  fame  time  (oroewhat  aniufin^, 
toconfider  thejoyand  alacrity  and  pleasure,  w'hlch  that  hiftorian  difcovers  in  his  nar- 
rative of  this  aifaflination  :  and  it  is  remarkable,  that  in  the  (ird  edition  of  Iiis  work, 
thefe  words  were  printed  on  the  margin  of  the  page,  ThegodfyFaS  andWordifif  Jam^z 
Mtlvtl.  But  the  following  editors  retrenched  them.  Knox  himfelf  had  no  hand  in 
the  murder  of  Beaton  ;  but  he  afterwards  joined  the  aflafGns,  and  affiUcd  them  in  holdiii^ 
cut  the  caftle.    Sec  Keith's  Hiil.  of  the  Ref.  of  ScoiJand,  p.  -^3. 
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executed  on  the  iSch  of  May,  1546.  The  aflaffins,  being  Fctnfoffced 
by  their  friends,  to  the  number  of  a  hundred  and  forty  perfins, 
prepared  themfelves  for  the  defence  of  the  caftle,  and  ient  a  mefleo* 

fer  to  London^  craving  affift^nq*  fron)  Henry.  That  prince,  though 
codand  was  comprehended  in  his  p^ace  with  France^  would  not 
forego  the  opportunity  oif  difturbing  the  government  of  a  rival 
kingdom  ;  and  he  promifed  to  take  them  under  bis  protedion. 

It  was  the  peculiar  misfortune  of  Scotland,  that  five  fhcurt  reigns 
had  been  fuccefliveJy  followed  by  as  many  long  minorities  ;  and  the 
execution  of  jifflipc  which  the  prince  was  beginnii^  to  introduce, 
had  been  continually  interrupted  by  the  cabals,  faSions,  and  ani-* 
mofities  of  the  greau  But  befides  thefe  inveterate  and  ancient  evils, 
a  new  fource  of  diforder  had  arifep,  the  difputes  and  contentions  of 
theology)  which  were  fu^ficient  to  difturb  the  moft  fettled  govern- 
ment I  and  the  death  of  the  cardins^l,  who  was  pofiei&d  of  abilities 
and  vigour,  feemed  ipuch  to  weaken  the  hands  of  the  adminiftradoo. 
But  the  queen-dowager  was  a  woman  of  uncommon  talents  and 
virtue }  and  (he  did  as  much  to  fupport  the  government,  and  fupply 
the  weaknefs  of  Arran  the  governor,  as  could  be  expeded  in  her 
Situation. 

The  prote^or  of  England,  as  foon  as  -the  ftate  was  brought  to 
fomc  compofure,  made  preparations  for  war  with  Scotland  i  and  he 
.was  determined  to  execute,  if  poffible,  that  proje^  of  uniting  the 
two  kingdoms  by  marriage,  on  which  the  late  king  had  been  ib 
intent,  and  which  he  had  recommended  with  his  dying  breath  tohis 
executors.  He  levied  an  army  of  18,000  men,  and  equipped  a  fleet 
of  fixty  fail,  one  half  of  whicb  were  fhips  of  war,  the  other  laden 
with  provifions  and  ampnunidon.  He  |ave  the  command  of  the  fleet 
to  lord  Clinton :  he  himfelf  niarchedf  at  the  head  of  the  army, 
attended^  by  the  earl  of  Warwic.  Thefe^oftile  meafures  were 
covered-  with  a  pretence  of  revenging  fome  depredations  committed 
bv  the  borderers  ;  but  befides  that  Somerfet  revived  the  ancient 
claim  of  the  fuperiority  of  the  Englifh  crown  over  that  of  Scotland, 
6e  refufed  to  enter  into  negociation  on  any  other  condition  tbaa  the 
marriage  of  the  young  queen  with  {ldward« 

The  protestor  before  he  opened  the  campaign,  publiflied  a 
inanifefto,  in  which  he  enforced  all  the  s^rguments  for  that  meafure. 
He  faid,  that  nature  feemed  originally  to  have  intended  this'ifland  for 
one  empire  -,  and  having  cut  Tt  ofr  from  all  communication  with 
foreign  dates,  and  guarded  it  by  the  ocean,  (he  had  pointed  out  to 
the  inhabitants  the  road  to  happinefs  and  to  fecurity:  that  the  edu- 
cation ^nd  cuftoms  of  the  people  concurred  with  nature;  and  by 
giving  them  the  fame  language,  and  laws,  and  manners,  had  invited 
them  to  a  thorough  union  and  coalition :  that  fortune  had  at  laft 
removed  all  obftacles,  and  had  prepared  an  expedient  by  which  they 
might  become  one  people,  without  leaving  any  place  for  tiiat 
icaioufy,  either  pf  hoj^ouf  or  pi  interefts,  to  which  rival  nations  are 
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naturally  expofed :  tfiat  the  crown  of  Scotland  had  devolved  on  a 

female  ;  that  of  England  on  a  male ;  and  happily  the  two  fovereigns^ 

as  of  a  rank,  were  alfo  of  an  age  the  moft  (uitable  to  each  other? 

that  the  hoftile  difpoiitions  which  prevailed  between  the  nation^  and 

"which  arofe  from  paft  injuries,  would  foon  be  extinguiflied,  after  a 

long  and  fecure  peace  had  eftabliibed  confidence  between  them  a 

that  the  memory  of  former  miferiee,  which  at  prefent  inflanted  their 

mutual  animofity,  would  then  ferve  only  to  make  them  cherifb,  with 

more  paffion,  a  ftate  of  happinefs  and  tranquillity  fo  long  unknowA 

to  their  anceftors:   that  when  hoftilities  had  ceafed  between  the 

kingdoms,  the  Scottifh  nobility,  who  were  at  prefent  obliged  to 

remain  perpetually  in  a  warlike  pofture,  would  learn  to  cultivate  the 

art^  of  peace,  and  would  foften  their  minds  to  a  love  of  domeflic 

order  and  obedience :  that  as  this  fituation  was  defirable  to  both 

kingdoms,  fo  particularly  to  Scotland,  which  had  been  expofed  t(y 

the   greateft  miieries  from  inteftine  and  foreign  wars,  and  faw" 

herfeJf  every  moment  in  danger  of  lofing  her  ilidependency,  by  the 

efforts  of  a  richer  and  more  powerful  people;  that  though  England 

had  claims  of  fuperiority,  fhe  was  willing  to  refign  every  pretenfion 

for  the  fake  of  future  peace,  and  defirpd  an  union,  which  would  be 

the  more  fecure,  as  it  would  be  concluded  on  terms  entirely  equal : 

and  that  befides  all  theie  motives,  pofitive  engagements  had  been 

taken  for  completing  this  alliance ;  and  the  honour  and  good  faith 

of  the  nation  were  pledged  to  fulfil  what  her  interefl  and  fafety  fo 

loudly  demanded*. 

Somerfet  foon  perceived  that  thefe  remonflrances  woOld  have  no 
influence ;  and  that  the  queen-dowager's  attachment  to  France  and 
to  the  Catholic  religion  would  render' inefFeAual  all  negociatlons 
for  the  intended  marriage.     He  found  himfeU^  therefore,  obliged  to 
try  the  force  of  arms,  and  to  conftrain  the  Scots  by  neceffity  to 
fubmit  to  a  meafure,  for  which  they  feemed  to  have  entertained  the 
moft  incurable  averiion.     He  palled  the  borders  at  Berwick,  and 
advanced  towards  Edinburgh,  without  meeting  any  refiftance  for 
Ibme  days,  except  from  fome  fmall  caAles  which  he  obliged  to  fur- 
render  at  difcretion.     The  protestor  intended  to  have  puniihed  the 
governor  and  garrifon  of  one  of  thefe  caftles  for  their  temerity  in 
refitting  fuch  unequal  force  :  but  they  eluded  his  anger  by  afking 
only  a  few  hours  refpite,  till  they  fhould  prepare   themfelves  for 
death)  after  which  they  found  his  ears  more  open  to  their  appli- 
cations for  mercy  f* 

The  governor  of  Scotland  had  fummoned  together  "the  whole 
force  of  the  kingdom  j  and  his  army,  double  in  number  to  that  of 
the  Englifh,  bad  taken  poft  on  advantageous  ground,  guarded  by 
the  banks  of  the  E(ke,  about  four  miles  from  Edinburgh.  The 
Englifh  came  within  fight  of  them  at  Fafide  ;  and  after  a  ikirmifh 
between  the  horfc,  where  the  Scots  were  worflcd,  and  lord  Hume 

♦  Sm  Joha  Hiywood  ia  Kcaact,  p.  279,    HcyUo,  p.  42.         f  Haywood.    Patten. 
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«)angerottfiy  wouiuied,  Sometiet  prepared  himfelf  for  a  more  decifive 
a£lion*  But  having  taken  a  view  of  the  Scottilh  camp  with  the  earl 
of  WarwiC)  he  found  it  difficult  to  make  an  attempt  upon  it  with 
anj  probability  of  fucceis*  He  wrote,  tlierefore,  another  letter  to 
Arran;  and  clifFered  to- evacuate  the  kinffdom,  as  well  as  to  repair 
all  the  damages  which  he  had  committed  provided  the  Scots  woidd 
fiipulatenot  to  contrail  the  queen  to  any  foreign  prince,  but  to 
detain  her  at  home  till  the  reached  the  age  of  chuHng  a  hufband 
for  herfelf.  So  moderate  a  demand  ivas  rejeded  by  the  Scots 
merely  on  account  of  its  moderation  ;  and  it  made  them  imagine 
that  the  proteSor  muft  either  be  reduced  to  great  diftrefi,  or  be 
influenced  by  fear,  that  he  was  now  contented  to  abate  fo  much  of 
hi?  former  pretenfions*  Inflamed  alfo  by  their  priefts,  who  Jiad 
come  to  the  camp  in  great  numbers,  they  believed  diat  the  Englifb 
were  deteftable  heretics,  abhorred  of  God,  and  expofed  to  dirine 
vengeance ;  and  that  no  fuccefs  could  ever  crown  their  arms.  They 
were  coniirmed  in  this  fond .  conceit  when  they  faw  the  protedor 
change  bis  ground,  and  move  towards  the  fea ;  nor  did  they  any 
longer  doubt  that  he  intended  to  embark  his  army,  and  make  his 
efcape  on  board  the  flxips,  which  at  that  very  time  moved  into  the 
bay  oppoiite  to  him**  Determined  therefore  to  cut  ofFhis  retreat, 
they  quitted  their  camp  3  and  pafling  the  river  Eike,  advanced  into 
the  plain.  They  were  divided  into  three  bodies :  Angus  com- 
manded the  vanguard ;  Arran  the  main  body ;  Huntley  the  rear ; 
their  cavalry  contifted  only  of  light  horfe,  which  were  placed  on 
their  left  flank,  ftrengthened  by  fome  Irifii  archers^  whom  Argyle 
bad  brought  over  for  this  fervice. 

Somerfet  was  much  pleafed  when  he  faw  this  movement  of  the 
Scottifh  army  ;  and  as  the  Engliih  had  ufually  been  fuperior  in 
pitched  battles,  he  conceived  great  hopes  of  fuccefs.  He  ranged 
his  van  on  the  left,  fartheft  from  the  fea ;  and  ordered  them  to 
remain  on  the  high  grounds  on  which  he  placed  them,  till  the 
enemy  fhould  approach :  he  placed  his  main  battle  and  bis  rear 
towards  the  right ;  and  beyond  the  van  he  pofted  lord  Grey  at  the 
head  of  tbe  men  at  arms,  and  ordered  him  to  take  the  Scottifl^ 
van  in  flank,  but  not  till  they  (hould  be  engaged  in  clofe  flght  with 
the  van  of  the  Engli(h« 

While  the  Scots  were  advancing:  on  the  plain,  d)ey  were  gaBed 
with  the  artillery  from  the  Englim  fliips :  the  eldeft  fon  of  lord 
Graham  was  killed  :  the  Iriih  archers  were  thrown  into  diforder  i 
and  even  the  other  troops  began  to  ftagger :  when  lord  Grey,  per- 
ceiving their  fttuation,  negle<^ed  his  orders,  left  his  ground,  and  at 
the  head  of  his  heavy-armed  horfe,  made  an  attack  on  the  Scottifh 
infantry,  in  hopes  of  gaining  all  the  honour  of  the  viAory.  Ot\ 
advancing,  he  found  a  flough  and  ditch  in  his  way;  and  behind  were 
ranged  the  enemy  armed  with  fpears,  and  the  held  oa  which  they 

♦  Hallinglhcd,  p.  gS^r 
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ftood  was  fallow  ground,  broken  with  ridges  which  lay  acrofs  their 
front,  and  difordered  the  movements  of  the  Englifli  cavalry.  Front 
all  thefe  accidents,  the  fliock  of  this  body  of  horfe  was  feeble  and 
irregular;  and  as  they  were  received  on  the  points  of  the  Scotti& 
fpears,  which  were  longer  than  the  lances  of  the  Englifli  horfemeut 
they  were  in  a  moment  pierced,  overthrown,  and  difccmifited*  Grey 
bimfelf  was  dangcfrouily  wounded:  lord  Edward  Seymour,  fenoif 
the  protedor,  had  his  horfe  killed  under  him :  the  flandard  was  neaf 
being  taken:  and  had  the  Scots  potkffed  any  good  bodv  of  cavalry^ 
who  could  have  purfued  the  advantage,  the  whole  Engliih  army  had 
been  expofed  to  great  danger*. 

The  protedor,  meanwhile,  affifled  by  fir  Ralph  Sadler  and  fir 
Ralph  V^me,  employed  himfetf  with  diligence  and  fucceis  in  rallying 
the  cavalry.    Warwic  fhowed  great  prefence  of  mind  in  main* 
taining  the  ranks  of  the  foot,  on  which  the  horfe  had  recoiled :  ho 
made  fir  Peter  Meutas  advante,  captain  of  the  foot  harquebufiers,i 
and  fir  Peter  Gamboa,  captain  of  fome  Italian  and  Spanifh  harque- 
bufiers  on  horfeback ;  and  ordered  them  to  ply  the  Scottifh  infantry 
with  their  fhot«    They  marched  to  the  flougn,  and  difcharged  their 
pieces  full  in  the  face  of  the  enemy :  the  fliips  galled  them  from  the 
flank :  the  artillery,  planted  on  a  height,  infefled  them  from  the 
front:    the  Englifli  archers  poured  in  a  (hower  of  arrows  upon 
them  :    and  the  vaneuard,    defcending  from  the  hill,  advanced 
leifurely,  and  in  good  order,  towards  them.     Difmayed  with  all 
thefe  circumftances,  the  Scottifh  van  began  to  retreat :  the  retreat 
foon  changed  into  a  flight,  which  was  begun  by  the  Irifh  archers* 
The  panic  of  the  van  communicated  >  itfelf  to  the  main  body,  and 
paffing  thence  to  the  rear,  rendered  the  whole  field  a  fcene  of  con- 
fufion,  terror,  flight,  and  conflernation*    The  Englifh  army  per* 
ceived  from  the  heights  the  condition  of  the  Scots,  and  began  the 
purfuit  with  loud  fhouts  and  acclamations,  which  added  flill  more  to 
the  difmay  of  the  vanquifbed.     The  horfe  in  particular,  eager  to 
revenge  the  afFront  which  they  had  received  in  the  beginning  of  the 
day,  did  the  mofl  bloody  execution  on  the  flying  enemy ;  and  from 
the  field  of  battle  to  Edinburgh,  for  the  fpace  of  five  miles,  the 
whole  ground  vms  flrowed  with  dead  bodies.     The  prieils  above 
all,  and  the  monks,  received  no  quarter ;  and  the  Endifh  made 
fportof  flaughtering  men  who,  from  their  extreme- ze3  and  ani- 
mofity,  had  engaged  in  an  enterprife  fo  ill  befitting  thejr  profeiHon. 
Few  viflories  have  been  more  dccifive,  or  gained  with  fmaller  lofs 
to  the  conquerors.     There  fell  not  two  hundred,  of  the  Englifh  i 
and,  according  to  the  moft  moderate  computation,  there  pcrifhed 
above  ten  thoufand  of  the  Scots.    About  fifteen  hurtdred  were  taken 
prifoners.     Thi&  action  was  called  the  battic  cft  Pinkcy,  from  a 
nobleman's  feat  of  that  name  in  the  neighbourhood, 

•  Pauen.    Holiingfhed,  p.  «>St>. 
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The  queeil-^dowager  and  Arran  fled  to  Stirling,  and  were  fc^rceljr 
able  to  colleft  fuch  a  body  of  forces  as  xould  check  the  bicurilons 
of  fmadi  parties  of  the  Engliih.  About  the  (ame  time  the  earl  of 
Lenox  and  lord  Wharton  entered  the  weft  inarches,  at  the  head  of 
five  thou(and  raen,  and  after  taking  and  plundering  Annan,  they 
fpread  devaftation  over  all  the  neighbouring  counties*.  Had 
Somerfet  profecuted  his  advantages^  he  might  have  impofed  what 
terms  he  pleafed  on  the  Scotti(h  nation :  but  he  was  impatient  to 
xeturn  to  England,  where  he  beard  ibme  counfellors,:  and  even  his 
cwn  iM'other  the  admiral,  were  carrying  on  cabals  aeainft.his 
authority.  Having  taken  the  cailles  of  Hume,  Dunglafe,  Evmouth, 
Faftcaftle,  Roxborough,  and  fome  otjier  fmall  places ;  and  having 
received  the  fubmiflion  of  fome  counties  on  the  borders,  be  reared 
from  Scotland.  The  fleet,  beiides  deftroying  all  the  (hipping  along 
the  cpafl:,  took  Broughty  in  the  Frith  of  Tay }  and  having  fortified 
it,  they  there  left-  a  garrifon*^  Arran  defired  leave  to  fend  com- 
miffioners  in  order'  to  treat  of  a  peace  $  and  Someriet,  having 
appointed  Berwic  for  the  place  of  conference,  left  Warwic^with 
full  powers  to  negociate :  but  no  commiffioners  from  Scotland  evef 
appeared.  The  overture  of  the  Scots  was  an  artifice  to  gain  tini^ 
till  fuccouis  fhould  arrive  from  France. 

The  protestor,  on  his  arrival  in  England,  fummoned  a  parlia^ 

ment :  and  being  fomewhat  elated  with  his  fuccels  againft  the  Scots, 

he  procured  from  his  nephew  a  patent,  appointing  him  to  fit  on  the 

throne,  upon  a  ftool  or  bench  at  the  right  hand  of  the  kii^,  and  tb 

enjoy  the  fame  honours  and  privileges  that  had  ufualW  been  pMeSkdhft 

any  prince  of  the  blood,  or  uncle  of  the  kings  of  England.     InthitT 

patent  the  king  employed  his  difpenfing  power,  by  fetttng  afide  the 

ilatute  of  precedency  enabled  during  the  former  reigrff.     Bitf  V 

.Somerfet  gave  offence  bv  afluming  too  much  ftate,  he  deferves  greff 

praife  on  account  of  the  laws  pafled  this  feffion,  by  which  the  rigow 

of  former  ftatutes  was  much  mitigated,  and  fome  fecUritv  ^iven  to 

the  freedom  of  the  conftitution.     All  laws  were  repealed  which 

extended  the  crime  of  treafou  beyond  the  ftatute  of  the  twenty-fifth 

of  Edward  III.  %  >  ^1^  ^^^^  enaScd  during  the  late  reign  extending 

the  crime  of  felony ;  all  the  former  laws  againft  LoUardy  or  herefy^ 

together  with  the  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles.     None  were  to  be 

accuied  for  words,  but  within  a  month  after  they  were  fpokei).     By 

thefe  repeals  feveral  of  the  moft  rigorous  laws  that  ever  had  pafl^ 

in  England  were  annulled ;    and  fome  dawn,'  both  of  civil  and 

religious  liberty,  began  to  appear  to  the  people.     Herefy,  howevery 

w^  ftill  a  capital  crime  by  the  common  law,  and  was  fubjeded  to  ^ 

the  penalty  of  burning.     Only  there  remained  no  precife  ftandard  by 

which  that  crime  could  be  defined  or  determined :  a  circumftance 

which  might  either  be  advantageous  or  hurtful  to  public  fecurity^ 

according  to  the  difpofition  of  the  judges. 

*  Hollingflied,  p.  99a.        f  Rymer,  vol.  xv.  p.  t6^.       %  t  Edw.  VI.  c  19. 
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A  repeal  alfo  pafled  of  that  law,  the  deftruftion  of  all  laws,  by 
which  the.  king's  proclamation  was  made  of  equal  force  with  a 
ftatutc*. '  That  other  law  likewife  was  mitigated,  by  which  the  king 
was  empowered  to  annul  every  ftatute  pailed  before  the  four  and 
twentieth  year  of  his  age :  he  could  prevent  their  future  execution  5 
but  could  not  recal  any  paft  efFeds  which  had  enfued  from  themf  • 

It  was  alfo  ena£ted,  That  all  who  denied  the  king's  fupremacy,  or 
afferted  the  pope's,  Ihould  for  the  firft  offence  forfeit  their  goods 
and  chattels,  and  fufFer  imprifonment  \  during  pleafure  ;  for  the  . 
fecond  offence  (hould  incur  the  penalty  of  a  premunire  ;  and  for  the 
third  be  attainted  of  treafon.  But  if  any,  after  the  firft  of  March 
enfuing,  endeavoured,  by  writing,  printing,  or  any  overt  aft  or  deed, 
to  deprive  the  king  of  his  eflate  or  titles,  particularly,  of  his 
fupremacy,  or  to  confer  them  on  any  other,  he  was  to  be  adjudged 
guilty  of  treafon.  If  any  of  the  heirs  of  the  crown  fhould  ufurp 
upon  another,  or  endeavour  to  break  the  order  of  fucceflion,  it  was 
declared  treafon  in  them,  their  aiders  and  abettors.  ,  Thefe  were  the 
moft  coniiderable  a£ts  pafled  during  this  fefEon.  The  members  in 
general  difcovered  a  very  paflive  difpofition  with  regard  to  religion : 
iome  few  appeared  zealous  for  the  reformation :  others  fecretly 
harboured  a  ftrong  propenfity  to  the  Catholic  faith  :  but  the  greater 
part  appeared  willing  to  take  any  impreflion  which  they  ihould 
'receive  from  intereft,  authority,  or  the  reigning  fafhion^. 

The  convocation  met  at  the  fame  time  with  the  parliament ;  and 
as  it  was  found  that  their  debates  were  at  firft  cramped  by  the 
rigorous  ftatute  of  the  fix  articles,  the  king  granted  them  a  dif- 
penfation  from  that  law,  before  it  was  repealed  by  parliament  §• 
The  lower  houfe  of  convocation  applied  to  have  liberty  of  fitting 
with  the  commons  in  parliament ;  or  if  this  privilege  were  refufed 
them,  which  they  claimed  as  their  ancjent  right,  they  defired  that  no 
law  regarding  religion  might  pafs  in  parliament  without  their 
confent  and  approbation.  But  the  principles  which,  now  prevailed 
were  more  favourable  t<t  the  civil  than  to  the  ecclefiaftical  power  5 
and  this  demand  of  the  convocation  was  rejefted. 

The  proteftor  had  affented  to  the  repeal  of  that  law  which  gave 
to  the  king's  proclamations  the  authority  of  ftatutes ;  but  he  did  not 
intend  to  renounce  that  arbitrary  or  difcretionary  exercife  of  power, 
in  ifluing  proclamations,  which  had  ever  been  affumed  by  the  crown, 
and  which  it  is  difficult  to  diftinguifh  exa£Uy  from  a  full  legiilative 
power.  He  even  continued  to  exert  this  authority  in  fome  par- 
ticulars, which  were  then  regarded  as  the  moft  momentous.  Orders 
were  ifTued  by  council,  that  candles  ftiould  no  longer  be  carried 
about  on  Candlemas-day,  afhes  on  Afti- Wednefday,  palms  on  Palm- 
Sunday  (|.  Thefe  were  ancient  religious  prafticcs,  now  termed 
fuperftitions ;  though  it  is  fortunate  for  mankind  when  fuperftition 
happens  to  take  a  dire£tipnfo  innocent  and  inoffenfive.     The  fevere 

*  I  Edw.  yi.  c.  2.  +  Ibid.  }  He>lin.  p.  48.  S  Antiq.  Britan.  p.  339. 
(  Burnet)  vol.  ii.  p.  ,)9«    Collier,  vol.  it.  p.  241.     Heylioi  p.  j^. 
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dtfpofition  which  naturally  attends  all  reformers,  prompted  iikewife 
the  council  to  abolifli  fome  gay  and  fhowy  ceremonies  whick 
belonged  to  the  ancient  religion*. 

An  order  was  alfo  ifllied  by  council  for  the  xemoval  of  all  images 
from  the  churches :  an  innovation  which  was  much  defired  by  the 
reformers,  and  which  alone,  with  regard  to  the  populace,  amounted 
almoft  to  a  total  change  of  the  eftablilhed  religion  f.  An  attempt 
had  been  made  to  feparate  the  ufe  of  images  from  their  abufe,  Ac 
reverence  from  the  worihip  of  them ;  but  the  execution  of  this  defiga 
was  found,  upon  trial,  very  difficulty  if  not  wholly  imprafiicable. 

As  private  mailes  were  aboliflied  by  law,  it  became  neceflary  to 
compofe  a  new  communion-fervice ;  and  the  council  went  fb  £ur,  in 
thepre&ce  which  they  prefixed  to  this  work,  as  to  leave  the  prance 
of  auricular  confeifion  wholly  indiiFerentit.  This  was  a  prelude  to 
the  entire  abolition  of  that  invention,  one  of  the  mofl  powerful 
engines  that  ever  vns  contrived  for  degrading  the  laity,  and  givii^ 
their  Ipiritual  guides  ai)  entire  afcendant  over  them.  And  it  may 
juftly  be  faid,  that  though  the  priefl's  abfolution,  which  attends 
conteffion,  ferves  fomewhat  to  eafe  weak  minds  from  the  immediate 
agonies  of  fuperflitious  terror,  it  operates  only  by  enforcing  fuper- 
ilition  itfelf,  and  thereby  preparing  the  mind  for. a  more  violent 
relapfe  into  the  fame  dtforders. 

The  people  were  at  that  time  extr^ely  diflrafled  by  the  oppoCte 
opinions  of  their  preachers ;  and  as  they  were  totally  unable  to  judge 
or  the  reafons  advanced  on  either  fide,  and  naturally  regarded  every 
thing  which  thev  heard  at  church  as  of  equal  authority,  a  great 
confiiiion  and  flu&uation  refulted  from  this  uncertainty.  The 
council  had  firft  endeavoured  to  remedy  fhe  inconvenience,  by  laying 
fome  reftraintson  preaching;  but  finding  this  expedient  inefteauai, 
they  impofed  a  total  filence  on  the  preachers,  and  thereby  put  an 
end  at  once  to  all  the  polemics  of  the  pulpit  §.  By  the  nature  of 
things,  this  reftraint  could  only  be  temporary.  For  in  proportion 
as  the  ceremonies  of  public  worfliip,  its  fhews  and  exterior  ob- 
fervances,  were  retrenched  by  the  reformer!,  the  people  were  inclined 
to  contra^  a  ftronger  attachment  to  fermons,  whence  alone  they 
received  any  occupation  or  amufement.    The  ancient  religion,  by 

Siving  its  votaries  fomething  to  do,  freed  them  from  the  trouble  of 
linkmg :  fermons  were  delivered  only  in  the  principal  churches, 
and  at  fome  particular  fafh  and  feflivals:  and  the  prance  of 
haranguinft  the  populace,  which,  if  abufed,  is  fo  powerful  an  incite- 
ment to  fodion  and  fedition,  had  much  le&  fcope  and  influence 
during  thofe  ages. 

The  greater  progrefs  was  made  towards  a  reformation  in  Eng- 
land, the  farther  did  the  protedor  find  himfelf  from  all  profped  of 
comfdeting  the  union  with  Scotland ;  and  the  queen-dows^er,  as 
well  as  the  clergy,  became  the  more  averfe  to  all  alliance  with  a 

♦  Bornct,  vol.  u.        +  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  60.   CoUicr,  voL  ii.  p.  841.  Heyiin*  p.  <&» 
JBu.net.vol.u.        J  FuHcr, Heylin,  Bu«ct.  ,,,,e,.,GoOQle  . 
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nation  which  bad  fo  fiir  departed  from  all  ancient  princiDles. 
Somerfet,  havipg  uken  the  tbwn  of  Haddington,  had  oraereJ  it  to 
be  ftrongly  garrifoned  and  fortified  by  lord  Grey :  he  alfo  ereded 
feme  fortifications  at  Lauder :  and  he  hoped  that  thefe  two  places^ 
together  with  Broughty  and  foiiie  fmaller  fortrefles  which  werefn 
the  hands  of  the  EngiHh,  would  ferve  as  a  curb  on  Scotland,  and 
would  give  him  accefs  into  the  heart  of  the  country. 

Arran,  being  difappointed  in  fome  attempts  on  Broughty,  relied 
chiefly  on  the  fuccours  expe^ed  from  France  for  the  recovery  of 
thefe  places ;  and  they  arrived  at  laft  in  the  Frith,  to  the  number 
of  fix  thoufand  men ;  half  of  them  Germans.  They  vtrere  com* 
manded  by  Defle,  and  under  him  by  Andelot,  Strozzi,  Meilleraye, 
aind  count  Rhingrave.  The  Scots  were  at  that  time  fo  funk  by 
their  misfortunes,  that  five  hundred  Englifli  horfe  were  able  to 
ravage  the  vtrhole  country  without  refiftance,  and  make  inroads  to 
die  gates  of  the  capital*:  but  on  the  appearance  of  the  French 
fuccours,  they  coIle£led  more  courage;  and  having  joined  Defl£ 
with  a  confiderable  reinforcement,  they  laid  fiege  to  Haddington  f. 
This  was  an  undertaking  for  which  they  were  by  themfeives  totally 
unfit;  and,  even  with  the  affiftance  of  the  French,  they  placed  their 
chief  hopes  of  fuccefs  in  ftarving  the  garrifon.  After  fome  vain 
attempts  to  take  the  place  by  a  regular  fiese,  the  blockade  was 
formed,  and  the  garrifon  was  repulied  with  Tofi  in  feveral  fallies 
which  they  made  upon  the  befiegers* 

The  hoftile  attempts  which  the  late  king  and  the  proteflor  bad 
made  againft  Scotland  not  being  fteady,  regular,  nor  pufhed  to  the 
laft  extremity,  had  ferved  only  to  irritate  the  nation,  and  to  infpire 
them  with  the  ftrongeft  averhon  to  that  union,  which  was  courted 
in  fo  violent  a  manner.  Even  thofe  who  were  inclined  to  the 
Englilb  alliance,  were  difpleafed  to  have  it  impofed  on  them  by 
force  (^  arms ;  and  the  earl  of  Huntley  in  particular  faid  pleafantly, 
that  he  difliked  not  the  match,  but  he  hated  the  manner  of  wooing  |« 
The  queen-dowaser,  finding  thefe  fentiments  to  prevail,  called  a 
parliament  in  an  abbey  near  Haddington  j  and  it  was  there  propofed, 
that  the  young  queen,  for  her  greater  fecurity,  (hould  be  fent  to 
France,  and  be  committed  to  the  cuftody  of  that  ancient  ally.  Some 
objefled,  that  this  meafure  was  defperate,  allowed  no  refource  in 
cafe  of  mifcarriage,  expofed  the  Scots  to  be  fubjeded  by  foreigners, 
involved  them  in  perpetual  war  with  England,  and  left  them  no 
expedient  by  which  they  could  conciliate  the  friendfhip  of  that 
powerful  nation.  It  was  anfwered,  on  the  other  hand,  that  iihe 
queen's  prefence  was  the  very  caufe  of  war  with  England  i  that  that 
nation  would  defift  when  they  found  that  their  views  of  forcing  a 
marriage  had  become  altogether  impra^icable ;  aitd  that  Henry, 
being  engaged  by  fo  high  a  mark  of  confidence,  would  take  their 

*  Bcague,  Hift.  of  the  Campagnes  1548  and  1549)  p.  6.        f  Hollingflied,  p.  993. 
"i  Heylifi)  p.  46.    PaUcn. 
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fovereign  under  his  protedion,  and  ufe  his  utmod  efforts  to  defend 
the  kingdom.  Thefe  arguments  were  aided  by  French  gold,  which 
was  plentifully  diftributed  among  the  nobles.  The  governor  had  .4 
p^niion  conferred  on  him  of  twelve  thoufand  livres  a  year,  received 
the  title  of  Duke  of  Chatelrault,  and  obtained  for  his  fon  the  command 
of  a  hundred  men  at  arms  *.  And  as  the  clergy  dreaded  the  con- 
fequence  of  the  Englifti  alliance,  they  feconded  this  meafure  with 
all  the  zeal  and  induftry  which  either  principle  or  intereft  could 
infpive,  }t  was  accordingly  determined  to  fend  the  queen  to  France  5 
and  what  was  underftood  to  be  the  neceffary  confequence,  to  marry 
her  to  the  dauphin.  Villegaignon,  commander  of  four  Frencn 
gallies  lying  in  the  Frith  of  Forth,'  fet  fail  as  if  he  intended  to  return 
home ;  but  when  he  reached  the  open  fea  h?  turned  northwards, 
paffed  by  the  Orkneys,  and  came  in  on  the  weft  coaft  at  Dunbarton : 
an  extraordinary  voyage  for  fliips  of  that  fabric  f .  The  young  oueen 
was  there  committed  to  him  ;  and  being  attended  by  the  lords 
Arefkine  and  Livingftone,  ihe  put  to  fea,  and  after  meeting  with 
fome  tempeftuous  weather,  arrived  fafely  at  Breft,  whence  fhe  was 
conducted  to  Paris,  and  foon  after  (he  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin. 

Somerfet,  preiTed  by  many  difficulties  at  home,  and  defpairing  of 
fuccefs  in  his  enterprife  againft  Scotland,  was  defirous  of  compoung 
tha  differences  with  that  kingdom,  and  he  offered  the  Scots  a  ten 
years*  truce ;  but  as  they  innfted  on  his  reftoring  all  the  places 
which  he  had  taken,  the  propofal  came  to  nothing.  The  Scots 
recovered  the.  fortreffes  of  Hume  and  Faftcaftle  by  furprife,  and 
put  the  garrffons  to  the  fword :  they  repulfed  with  lofs  the  Englifh, 
who,  under  the  command  of  lord  Seymour,  made  a  defcent,  firft  in 
Fife,  then  at  Montrofe :  in  the  former  adlion  James  Stuart,  natural 
brother  to  the  queen,  acquired  honour ;  in  the  latter,  Arefkine  of 
Dun.  An  attempt  was  made  by  fir  Robert  Bowes  and  fir  Thomas 
Palmer,  at  the  head  of  a  conuderable  body,  to  throw  relief  into 
Haddington  ;  but  thefe  troops  falling  into  an  ambufcade,  were 
almoft  wholly  cut  in  pieces {.  And  though  a  fmall  body  of  two 
hundred  men  efcaped  all  the  vigilance  of  the  French,  and  arrived 
fafely  in  Haddington,  with  fomer  ammunition  and  proviftons,  the 
garrifon  was  reduced  to  fuch  difficulties,  that  the  protedor  found  it 
neceflary  to  provide  more  effedlually  for  their  relief.  He  raifed  an 
army  of  cfight^en  thoufand  men,  and  adding  three  thoufand  Germany 
who  on  the  diffolution  of  the  Proteftant  alliance  had  offered  their 
fervice  to  England,  he  gave  the  command  of  the  whole  to  the  earl 
of  Shrew{burv§.  Dcff6  raifed 'the  blockade  on  the  approach  of  the 
EngliOi  i  ancl  with  great  difficulty  made  good  his  retreat  to  Edin- 
burghi  where  he  polled  himfelf  advantageoufly.  Shrewsbury,  who 
had  loft  the  opportunity  of  attacking  him  on  his  march,  durft  not 
give  him  battle  in  his  prefent  fituation ;  and  contenting  himfelf  with 

*  Rmnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  83.  Buchanan,  lib.  xv.  Kcitb,  p.  55.  Thuanos,  lib.  v.  c  15. 
■I  Thiiaaua,  lib.  v.  c.  1 5.      ^  Stowe,  p.  595 ,  HoUingihcd,  p.  994.      ^  Hayward,  p.  19 1 . 
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the  advantage  already  gained,  of  fupplying  Haddington,  he  retired 

into  England. 

<C     Though  the  protcftion  of  France  was  of  great  confequence  to 

t!ie  Scots,  in  fupportin^  them  againft  the  invafions  of  England, 

they  reaped  ftiU  jnore  oenefit  from  the  diftradions  and  divifions 

which  had  creeped  into  the  councils  of  this  latter  kingdom.     Even 

the  two  brothers,  the  prote£tor  and  admiral,  not  content  with  the 

high  ftations  which  they  feverally  enjoyed,  and  the  great  eminence 

to  which  they  had  rifen,  had  entertained  the  moft  violent  jealoufy  of 

each  oAer  j  and  they  divided  the  whole  court  and  kingdom  by  their 

cppofite  cabals  and  pretenftons.      Lord  Seymour  was  a  man  of 

infatiable  ambition;   arrogant,  afluming,  implacable;  and  though 

efteemed  of  fuperior  capacity  to  the  proteAor,  he  pofleiTcd  not  to 

the  fame  degree  the  confidence  and  regard  of  the  people.     By  his 

flattery  and  addrefs  he  had  fo  infmuated  himfelf  into  the  good  graces 

of  the   queen-dowager,   that,  forgetting  her  ufual  prudence  and 

decency,  (he  married  him  immediately  upon  the  demife  of  the  late 

king  :  infomuch  that,  had  (he  foon  proved  pregnant,  it  might  have 

been  doubtful  to  which  hufband  the  child  belonged.     The  credit 

and  riches  of  this  alUance  fupported  the  ambition  of  the  admiral ; 

but  gave  umbrage  to  the  duchefs  of  Somerfet,  who,  uneafy  that 

the  younger  brother's  wife  fhould  have  the  precedency,  employed 

all  her  credit  with  her  hufband,  which  was  too  great,  firft  to  create, 

then  to  widen  the  breach  between  the  two  brothers*. 

The  firft  fymptoms  of  this  mifunderftancfing  appeared  when  the 
protestor  commanded  the  army  in  Scotland.  Secretary  Paget,  a 
man  devoted  to  Somerfet,  remarked,  that  Seymour  was  forming 
fcparate  intrigues  among  the  counfellors ;  was  corrupting,  by  prefents, 
the  king's  fervants  ;  and  even  endeavouring,  by  improper  indul- 
gencies  and  liberalities,  to  captivate  the  afFedlions  of  the  young 
monarch.  Paget  reprefcnted  to  him  the  danger  of  thisconduft; 
•  defired  him  to  refleft  on  the  numerous  enemies,  whom  the  fudden 
elevation  of  their  family  had  created  :  and  warned  him,  that  any 
diflenfion  between  him  and  the  proteftor  would  be  greedily  laid 
hold  of  to'  eSeSt  the  ruin  of  both.  Finding  his  remonftranccs 
neglefted,  he  conveyed  intelligence  of  the 'danger  to  Somerfet,  and 
engaged  him  to  leave  the  enterprife  upon  Scotland  unfinifhed,  in 
order  to  guard  againft  the  attempts  of  his  domeftic  enemies.  In  the 
enfuing  parliament,  the  admiral's  projeds  appeared  ftill  more 
dangerous  to  public  tranquillity;  and  as  he  had  acquired  many 
parti  fans,  be  made  a  direct  attack  upon  his  brother's  authority. 
He  reprefented  to  his  friends,  that  formerly,  during  a  minority,  the 
office  of  proteflor  of  the  kingdom  hath  been  kept  feparatc  from 
that  of  governor  of  the  king's  perfon ;  and  that  the  prefent  union 
of  thefe  two  important  trufts  conferred  on. Somerfet  an  authority 
which  could  not  fafely  be  lodged  in  any  fubjeftt*     The  young 

♦  Hayward,  p.  301.  Hcylin,  p.  72.    Camden.    Thwaaus,  lib.  vi.  c.  5.    Ilajiics,  p.  69. 
f  Haines,  p.  82.  90. 
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king  was  even  prevailed  on  to  write  a  letter  .to  the  parliament, 
defiring  that  Seymour  might  be  appointed  his  governor ;  and  that 
nobleman  had  formed  a  party  in  the  two  houfps,  by  which  be  hoped 
to  ttk&.  his  purpofe.  The  defign  was  difcovered  before  its  exe« 
cution ;  and  feme  common  friends  were  lent  to  remonftrate  with 
him ;  but  had  fo  little  influence,  that  he  threw  out  many  menacing 
cxpreffions,  and  raflily  threatened,  that  if  he  were  thwarted  in  his 
attempt,  he  would  make  this  parliament  the  blackeft  that  ever  lat  in 
England*.  The  council  fept  for  him  to  anfwer  for  bis  condudj 
but  he  refufed  to  attend :  they  then  began  to  threaten  in  their  turn, 
and  informed  him,  that  the  king's  letter,  inftead  of  availing  him  any 
thing  to  the  execution  of  his  views,  would  be  imputed  to  him  as  a 
criminal  enterprife,  and  be  conflrued  as  a  defign  to  difturb  the 
£overnment,  by  forming  a  feparate  intereft  with  a  child  and  minor* 
They  even  let  fall  fome  menaces  of  fending  him  to  the  Tower  for 
his  temerity;  and  the  admiral,  finding  himfelf  prevented  in  his 
defign,  was  obliged  to  fubmit^  and  to  defire  a  reconciliation  with 
his  brother. 

The  mild  and  moderate  temper  of  Somerfet  made  him  willing  to 
forget  thefe  enterprifes  of  the  admiral ;  but  the  ambition  of  that 
turbulent  fpirit  could  not  be  fo  eafily  appeafed.     His  fpoufe,  the 
queen-dowager,  died  in  child-bed ;  but  fo  far  from  regarding  this 
event  as  a  check  to  his  afpiring  views,  he  founded  on  it  the  icbeaie 
of  a  more  extraordinary  elevation.     He  made  his  addrefles  to  the 
iady  Elizabeth,  then  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  her  age^  and  that 
,  prince(s,  whom  even  the  hurry  of  buftncfs,  and  the  purfuits  of 
ambition,  could  not,  in  her  more  advanced  years,  difengage  entirely 
from  the  tender  paffions,  feems  to  have  liftened  to  the  infinuadons 
of  a  man  who  poflefied  every  talent  proper  to  captivate  the  afiedions 
of  the  fair  f.     But  as  Henry  VIII.  had  excluded  his  daughters  from 
all  hopes  of  fucceilion,  if  they  married  without  the  confent  of  his 
executors,  which  Seymour  could  never  hope  to  obtain ;  it  was  con- 
cluded that  he  meant  to  efkSt  his  purpofe  by  expedients  ftill  more 
raih  and  more  criminal.     All  the  other  meafures  of  the  admiral 
tended  to  confirm  this  fufpicion.      He  continued  to  attack,   by 
prefent$>  the  fidelity  of  thofe  who  had  more  immediate  accefs  to  the 
king's  perfon :  he  endeavoured  to  feduce  the  young  prince  into  bis 
interefls :  he  found  means  of  holding  a  private  correfpondence  with 
him :  he  openly  decried  his  brother's  adminiftration ;  and  aflerted, 
that  by  enlifting  Germans  and  other  foreigners,  he  intended  to  form 
a  mercenary  army,  which  might  endanger  the  king's  authority,  and 
the  liberty  of  the  people  i  by  promifes  and  perfuaflon  he  brought 
over  to  his  party  many  of  the  priiicip^  nobility ;  and  bad  extended 
his  intereft  all  over  England :  *he  negledled  not  even  themoft  popular 
perfons  of  inferior  rank ;  ^md  had  computed  that  he  could,  on 
occafion,  mufter  an  army  of  to,ooo  men,  compofed  of  his  fervants, 
tenants,  and  retainers ;[  *  ^^  ^^^  already  provided  arms  for  their  ufe; 
*  Haynes,  p.  75.        t  Ibid.  p.  95,  96.  io>.  108.        t  Ibid.  p.  xqj,  106. 
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and  bavins  engaged  in  his  interefts  fir  (fohn  Sharington,  a  corrupt 
man,  matter  of  the  mint  at  Briftol,  he  flattered  himfelf  that  mone^ 
would  not  be  wanting.  Somerfet  was  well  apprifed  of  ^11  theic 
alarming  circumftances,  and  endeavoured,  by  the  moft  friendly 
expedients,  by  intreaty>  reafon,  and  even  bv  heaping  new  favours 
upon  the  admiral,  to  make  hi^m  defift  from  nis  dangerous  counfels  ; 
but  finding  all  endeavours  ineiFedual,  he  began  ta  think  of  more 
fevere  remedies.  The  earl  of  Warwic  was  an  ill  inftrument 
between  the  brothers ;  and  had  formed  the  defign,  by  inflaming 
the  quarrel,  to  raife  his  own  fortune  on  the  ruins  of  both. 

Dudley  earl  of  Warwic  was  the  fon  of  that  Dudley  minifler 
to  Henry  VII.  who  having  by  rs^)ine,  extortion,  and  perverfion  ^ 
law,  incurred  the  hatred  of  the  public,  bad  been  facrificed  to  popular 
animofity  in  the  beginning  of  the  fubfequent  reign.  The  late  king^ 
lenfible  of  the  iniquity,  at  leafl  illegality  of  the  fentence,  had  after- 
wards reflored  youne  Dudley's  blood  by  zSt  of  parliament ;  and 
lindinghim  endowea  with  abilities,  induflry,  and  adivity,  he  had 
-entruned  him  with  many  important  dommanas,  and  had  ever  found 
him  fuccefsful  in  his  undertakings.  He  raifed  him  to  the  dignity  of 
vifcount  Lifle,  conferred  on  him  the  office  of  admiral,  and  gave  hioi 
by  his  will  a  place  among  his  executors.  Dudley  made  flill  farther 
pro^refs  during  the  minority ;  and  having  obtained  the  title  of  earl 
of  Warwic,  and  undermined  the  credit  of  Southampton,  he  bore 
the  chief  rank  among  the  protestor's  counfellors.  The  victory 
gained  at  Pinkey  was  much  afcribed  to  his  courage  and  conduct  ; 
and  he  was  univerfally  regarded  as  a  man  equally  endowed  with  the 
talents  of  peace  and  of  war.  But  all  thefe  virtues  were  obfcured  by 
ftill  greater  vices  -,  an  exorbitant  ambition,  an  infatiable  avarice,  a 
negled  of  decency,  a  contempt  of  juflice :  and  as'he  found  that  lord 
Seymour,  whofe  abilities  and  enterprifing  fpirit  he  chiefly  dreaded, 
was  involving  himfelf  in  ruin  by  his  rafh  counfels,  he.was  determined 
to  pufh  him  on  the  precipice,  and  thereby  remove  the  chief  obftacle 
to  his  own  proje£ted  greatnefs. 

When  Somerfet  found  that  the  public  peace  was  endangered  by 
his  brother's  feditious,  not  to  fay  rebellious  fchemes,  he  vras  the 
more  eafily  perfuaded  by  Warwic  to  employ  the  extent  of  royal 
authority  againfl  him ;  and,  after  depriving  him  of  the  office  of 
admiral,  he  figned  a  warrant  for  committing  him  to  the  Tower. 
Some  of  his  accomplices  were  alfo  taken  into  cuflody ;  and  three 
privy-counfellors  being  fent  to  examine  them,  made  a  report  that 
they  had  met  ^yith  very  full  and  important  difcoveries.  Yet  ftill 
the  protedor  fufpended  the  blow,  and  fhewed  a  reluctance  to  ruin 
his  brother.  He  ofFered  to  defifl  from  the  profecution,  if  Seymour 
would  promife  him  a  cordial  reconciliation;  and,  renouncing  all 
ambitious  hopes,  be  contented  with  a  private  life,  and  retire  into  the 
country.  But  as  Seymour  made  no  other  anfwer  to  thefe  friendly 
offers  than  menaces  and  defiances,  he  ordered  a  charge  to  be  drawn 
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up  againft  htm,  Confifting  of  thirty-three  articles* ;  and  the  whole 
to  be  laid  before  the  privy-council.  It  is  pretended,  that  every 
particular  was  (o  inconteftably  proved,  both  by  witnefles  and  his 
own  hand- writing,  that  there  was  no  room  for  doubt ;  yet  did  the 
council  think  proper  to  go  in  a  body  to  the  Tower,  in  order  mon 
fiilly  to  examine  the  prifoner.  He  was  not  daunted  by  the  ap- 
pearance: he  boldly  demanded  a  fair  trial;  required  to  be  con- 
fronted with  the  witneiTes;  defired.that  the  charge  might  be  left 
ivith  him,  in  order  to  be  confidered ;  and  refufel  to  anfwer  any 
interrogatories  by  which  he  might  accufe  himfelf. 

It  is  apparent  that,  notwithftanding  what  is  pretended,  there  muft 
have  been  feme  deficiency  in  the  evidence  againft  Seymour,  when 
iucH  demands,  founded  on  the  platneft  principles  of  law  and  equity, 
Tvere  abfofutely  rejeded.  We  fludl  indeed  conclude,  if  we  carefully 
examine  the  charge,  that  many  of  the  articles  were  general,  and 
fcarcely  capable  of  any  proof  j  many  of  them^  if  true,  fuiceptible  of 
a  more  favourable  interpretation ;  and  that  though  on  the  whole 
Seymour  appears  to  have  been  a  dangerous  fubjed,  he  had  not 
advanced  far  in  thofe  treafonable  projeds  imputed  to  him..  The 
chief  part  of  his  adual  guilt  feems  to  have  confided  in  fome  un« 
warrantable  pradices  in  the  admiralty,  by  which  pirates  were  pro- 
tected, and  illegal  impofitions  laid  upon  the  merchants. 

But  the  adminiilration  had  at  that  time  an  eafy  inftrument  of 
vengeance,  to  wit,  the  parliament ;  and  needed  not  to  give  thcm- 
felves  any  concern  with  regard  either  to  the  guilt  of  the  perfons 
whom  they  profecuted,  or  the  evidence  which  could  be  produced 
againft  them.  A  feflion  of  parliament  being  held,  it  was  refolved  to 
proceed  againft  Seymour  by  bill  of  attainder ;  and  the  young  king 
being  induced,  after  much  felicitation,  to  give  his  confent  to  it,  a 
confiderablc  weight  was  put  on  his  approbation.  The  matter  was 
iirft  laid  before  tlie  upper  houfe  j  and  feveral  peers,  rifing  up  in  their 
places,  gave  an  account  of  what  they  knew  concerning  lord 
Seymour's  conduct,  and  his  criminal  words  or  actions.  Thefc 
narratives  were  received  as  undoubted  evidence ;  and  though  the 
prifoner  had  formerly  engaged  many  friends  and  partifans  among  the 
nobility,  no  one  had  either  the  courage  or  equity  to  move  that  he 
might  be  heard  in  his  defence,  that  the  teftimony  againft  him  fhould 
be  delivered  in  a  legal  manner,  and  that  he  fhould  be  confronted  with 
the  witnefles.  A  little  more  fcruple  was  made  in  the  houfe  of 
commons :  there  were  even  fome  members  who  objected  againft 
the  whole  method  of  proceeding  by  bill  of  attainder  paiTcd  inabfence; 
and  infifted  that  a  formal  trial  fhould  be  given  to  every  man  before 
his  condemnation.  But  when  a  meflage  vras  fent  by  the  king, 
enjoining  the  houfe  to  proceed,  and  offering  that  the  farne  narratives 
ihould  be  kid  before  them  which  had  fatisfied  the  peers,  they  were 
eafily  prevailed  on  to  acquiefcef.     The  bill  pafTed  in  a  full  houfe. 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  CoL  31.    a  <Sc  3  E^w.  VI.  c,  18.        +  a  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  18. 
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Near  foiur  hundred  voted  for  it ;  not  above  nine  or  ten  againft  it^.' 
'Fhe  fentence  was  foon  after  executed,  and  the  prifoner  was  beheaded 
on  Xower-hiU.  The  warrant  was  figned  by  Somerfet,  who  was 
expofed  to  much  blame  on  account  of  the  violence  of  thefe  pro* 
ceedings.  The  attempts  of  the  admiral  feem  chiefly  to  have  been 
levelled  againft  his  brother's  ufurped  authoritv;  and  though  his 
ambitious  enterprifing  chara&er,  encouraged  oy  a  marriage  with 
the  lady  Elizabeth,  might  have  endangered  the  public  tranquillity, 
the  prudence  of  fofefeeing  evils  at  fuch  a  diftance  was  deemed  too 
great,  and  the  remedy  was  plainly  illegal.  It  could  only  be  laid  that 
this  bill  of  attainder  was  fomewhat  more  tolerable  than  the  preceding 
ones,  to  lyhich  the  nation  had  been  enured ;  for  here,  at  leaft,  fome 
IhadoMT  of  evidence  was  produced. 

All  the  confiderable  bufineiis  tranladed  this  feffion,  befides  the 
attainder  of  lord  Seymour,  regarded  eccleflaftical  affairs ;  which  were 
now  the  chief  obje6l  of  attention  throughout  the  nation.     A  com* 
mittee  of  bifhops  and  divines  had^  been  appointed  by  the  council  to 
compofe  a  liturgy :  and  they  had  executed  the  work  committed  to 
them.     They  proceeded  with  moderation  ia  this  delicate  under- 
taking :  they  retained  as  much  of  the  ancient  mafs  as  the  principles 
of  the  reformers  would  permit :  they  indulged  nothing  to  the  fpirit 
of  contradi(5iion,  which  fo  naturally  takes  place  in  all  great  in- 
novations :  and  they  flattered  themfelves  that  they  had  eftabliflied 
a  fervice  in  which  every  denomination  of  Chriftians  might  without 
fcniple  concur.     The  mafs  had  always  been  celebrated  in  Latin  i 
a  prax^ce  which  might  have  been  deemed  abfurd,  had  it  not  been 
found  ufeful  to  the  clergy,  by  impreflins  the  people  with  an  idea  of 
fome  myfterious  unknown  virtue  in  thole  rites,  and  by.  checking  all 
their  pretentions  to  be  familiarly  acquainted  with  their  religion. 
But  as  the  reformers  pretended  in  fome  few  particulars  to  encourage 
private  judgment  in  the  laity,  the  tranflation  of  the  liturgy,  as  well 
as  of  the  fcriptures,  into  the  vulgar  tongue,  feemed  more  CQjiformable 
to  the  genius  of  tlieir  {t& ;  and  this  innovation,  with  the  retrenching 
of  prayers  to  faints,  and  of  fome  fuperftitious  ceremonies,  was  the 
chief  diiFerence  between  the  old  mafs  and  the  new  liturgy.     The 
parliament  eftabliihed  this  form  of  worfhip  in  all  the  churches,  and 
ordained  a  uniformity  to  beobferved  in  all  the  rites  and  ceremonies  f. 
There  was  another  material  a£l  which  pafTed  this  feflion.     The 
former  canons  had  eftabliihed  the  celibacy  ot  the  clergy ;  and  though 
this  pradice  is  ufually  afcribed  to  the  policy  of  the  court  of  Rome, 
who  thought  that  the  ecclefiaftics  would  be  more  devoted  to  their 
fpiritual  head,  and  lefs  dependent  on  the  civil  magiftrate,  when  freed 
from  the  powerful  tie  of  wives  and  children  ^  yet  was  this  infiitution 
much  forwarded  by  the  principles  of  fuperftition  inherent  in  human 
nature.      Thefe  principles  had   rendered  the  panegyrics   on  an 
inviolate  chaftity  fo  frequent  among  the  ancient  fathers,  long  before 
*  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  99-       +  2  &  3  Edw.  VI.  c.  s» 
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the  eftab1i(hment  of  celibacy.  And  even  this  parliafnent,  though 
they  enaded  a  law  permitting  the  marriage  of  priefts,  yet  confds 
in  the  preamble,  '<  That  it  were  better  for  priefls  and  the  ooiinifters 
of  the  church  to  livechafte  and  without  marriage,  and  it  were  much 
to  be  wifhed  they  would  of  themfelves  abftain."  The  inconveoiencies 
which  had  arifen  from  the  compelling  of  chaftity  and  the  prohibiting 
of  marriage,  are  the  reafons  affigned  for  indulging  a  liberty  in  this 
particular*.  The  ideas  of  penance  alfo  were  fo  much  retained  in 
other  particulars,  that  an  ad  of  parliament  ps^fled,  forbidding  the  ufe 
of  flefh-meat  during  Lent  and  other  times  of  abftinence  f. 

The  principal  tenets*  and  praftices  of  the  Catholic  religion  were 
now  aboliflied,  and  the  reformation,  fuch  as  it  is  enjoyed  at  prefisnt^ 
was  almoft  entirely  completed  in  England.  But  the  dodrine  of  the 
real  prefence,  though  tacitly  condemned  by  die  new  communion- 
fervice  and  by  the  abolition  of  many  ancient  rites,  ftill  retained  fome 
hold  on  the  minds  of  men;  and  it  was  the  laft  dodrine  of  popery 
that  was  wholly  abandoned  by  the  people ;(.  The  great  attachment 
of  the  late  king  to  that  tenet  might  in  part  be  the  ground  of  this 
obftinacy ;  but  the  chief  caufe  was  really  the  extreme  abfurdity  of 
the  principle  itfelf,  and  the  profound  veneration  which  of  courfe  it 
imprefTcd  on  the  imagination.  The  priefts  likevrife  were  much 
inclined  to  favour  an  opinion  which  attributed  to  them  fo  miraculous 
a  power ;  and  the  people,  who  believed  that  they  participated  of  the 
yery  body  and  blood  of  their  Saviour,  were  loth  to  renounce  fo  ex- 
traordinary and,  as  they  imagined,  fo  falutary  a  privilege.  The 
general  attachment  to  this  dogma  was  fo  violent^  that  the  Lutherans, 
iiotwithftanding  their  feparation  from  Rome,  had  thought  proper, 
under  another  name,  ftill  to  retain  it :  and  the  Catholic  preachers 
in  England,  when  reftrained  in  all  other  particulars,  could  not 
'forbear  on  every  occadon  inculcating  that  tenet.  Bonner,  for  this 
oflFence  among  others,  had  been  tried  by  the  council,  had  been 
deprived  of  his  fee,  and  had  been  committed  to  cuftody.  Gardiner 
alfo,  who  had  recovered  his  liberty,  appeared  anew  refraftory  to  the 
authority  which  eftabli(hed  the  late  innovations;  and  he  feemed 
willing  to  countenance  that  opinion,  much  favoured  by  all  the 
Engliflx  Catholics,  that  the  king  was  indeed  fupreme  head  of  the 
church,  but  not  jthe  council  during  a  minority.  Having  declined  to 
give  full  fatisfa6Hon  on  this  head,  he  was  fent  to  the  Tower,  and 
threatened  with  farther  efFe6ls  of  the  council's  Mifpleafure. 

Thefe  feverities,  being  exercifed  on  men  poffcfled  of  office  and 
authority,  feemed  in  that  age  a  neceflary  policy,  in  order  to  enforce 
a  uniformity  in  public  worfhip  and  difcipline :  but  there  were  other 
infhuices  or  perfecution,  derived  from  no  origin  but  the  bigotry  of 
theologians ;  a  malady  which  feems  almoft  incurable.  Though  the 
Proteftant  divines  had  ventured  to  renounce  opinions  deemed  certain 
during  many  ages,  they  regarded,  in  their  turn,  the  new  fyftem  as 
*  «  &  3  Edw.  VI.  cap.  2i«      i  2  &  3  £dw.  VX«  cap.  19*      f  Burnet,  voL  ii. cap4 104. 
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ib  certain  that  thej  would  fuffer  no  contradidion  with  regard  to  itif 

and  they  were  ready  to  burn  in  the  fame  flames,  from  which  they 

tjbemfelves  had  fo  narrowly  efcaped,  every  one  that  had  the  afluflince 

to  d'lfFer  from  them.     A  commiflion  by  ad  of  council  wasr  granted 

to  th^    primate  and  fome  others,  to  examine  and  fearch  after  all 

anabaptifts,  heretics,  or  contemners  of  the  book  of  common  prayer  *• 

IThe  commiifioners  ^ere  enjoined  to  reclaim  them  if  poifible ;  to 

impofe  penance  on  them ;  andlto  give  them  abfolution :  or  if  thefe 

criminals  were  obftinate,  to  excommunicate  and  imDrifon  them,  and 

to  deliver  them  over  to  the  fecular  arm :  and  ixi  the  execution  of 

this  charge,  they  were  not  bound  to  obferve  the  ordinary  metl^ds 

of  trial ',  the  forms  of  law  were  difpenfed  with ;  and  if  any  ftatutes 

happened  to  interfere  with  the  powers  in  the  commiffion,  they  were 

over^ruled  and  abrogated   by   the  council.      Some  tradefmen  in 

London  were  brought  before  thefe  commiffioners,  and  were  accufed 

of  maintaining,  among  other  opinions,  that  a  man  regenerate  could 

not  fin,  and  that,  though  the  outward  man  might  oiFend,  the  Inward 

was  incapable  of  all  guilt.     They  were  prevailed  on  to  abjure,  aad 

were   difmifled.      But   there  was  a  woman  accufed  of  heretical 

pravity,  called  Joan  Bocber,  or  Joan  of  Kent,  who  was  fo  per" 

tinacious,  that  the  commiffioners  could  make  no  impreffion  upon 

her.     Her  doSrine  was,  "  That  Chrift  was  not  truly  incarnate  of 

the    Virgin,   whofe   fleOi   being   the  outward   man,    was   ftnfully 

begotten,  and  born  in  (in  s  and  confequently,  he  could  take  none  of 

it :  but  the  Word,  by  the.  CiWifent  of  the  inward  man  of  the  Virgin, 

wasmadeilefbt-"     This  opinion,  it  would  feem,  is  not  orthodox; 

and  there  was  a  necefSty  for  delivering  the  woman  to  the  flames  for 

maintaining  it*     But  the  young  king,  though  in  fuch  tender  years, 

had  more  khfe  than  all  his  counfellors  and  preceptors ;  and  he  long 

refufed  to  fign  the  warrant  for  her  execution.  Cranmer  was  employed 

to  perfuade  him  to  compliance  ;  and  he  faid  that  there  was  a  great 

difference  between  errors  in  other  points  of  divinity  and  thofe  which 

were  in  direA  contradidion  to  the  Apoftjes  creed :  thefe  latter  were 

impieties  againfl  God,  which  the  prince^  being  God's  deputy,  ought 

to  reprefs  ^  in  like  manner,  as  inferior  magiftrates  were  bound  to 

punilh  offences  againft  the  king's  perfonii     Edward,  overcome  by 

importunity,  at  laft  fubmitted,  though  with  tears  in  his  eyes ;  and 

he  told  Cranmer,  that  if  any  wrong  were  done,  the  guilt  fliould  lie 

entirely  on  his  head.     The  primate,  after  making  a  new  effort  to 

reclaim  the  woman  from  her  errors,  and  finding  her  obftinate  againft 

all  his  arguments,  at  laft  committed  her  to  the  flames.     Some  time 

after,  a  Dutchman,  called  Van  Paris,  accufed  of  the  herefy  which 

has  received  the  name  of  Arianifm,  was  condemned  to  the  fame 

punifhment.     He  fuffered  with  fo  much  fatisfa6lion,  that  he  hugged 

and  carefl'ed  the  faggots  that  were  confuming  him;  a  fpecies  of 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  3.     Rymcr,  torn.  xv.  p.  181.         +  Bornct,  vol.  ii.  coll.  3,^. 
Strypc's  Mem.  Craam.  p.  jSi . 
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frenzy,  of  which  there  is  more  tlian  one  inftance  among  the  martyrs 
of  that  age*. 

m^efe  rigorous  methods  of  proceeding  foon  brought  the  whole 
nation  to  a  conformity,  feeming  or  real,  with  the  new  dodrine  and 
the  new  liturgy.  The  lady  Mary  alone  continued  to  adhere  to  the 
mafs,  and  refufed  to  admit  the  eftabltflied  modes  of  worihip.  When 
prefTed  and  menaced  on  this  head,  (be  applied  to  the  emperor ;  who 
ufmg  his  intereft  with  fir  Philip  Hobby,  the  £ng1i<h  ambaflkdor, 
procured  her  a  temporary  connivance  from  the  council  f. 

There  is  no  abufe  fo  great  in  civil  fociety  as  not  to  be  attended 
with  a  variety  of  beneficial  confequences  ;  and  in  the  beginnings  of 
reformation,  the  lofs  of  thefe  advantages  is  always  fclt  very  fenubly^ 
while  the  benefit  refulting  from  the  change  is  the  flowefle^  oftime^ 
and  is  feldom  perceived  by  the  bulk  of  a  nation.  Scarce  any 
inftitution  can  be  imagined  lefs  favourable  in  the  main  to  die  interefts 
of  mankind  than  that  of  monks  and  friars ;  yet  was  it  followed  by 
many  good  efFeds,  which  having  ceafed  by  the  fuppreffion  of 
monafteries,  were  much  regretted  by  the  people  of  England.  TTie 
monks  always  refiding  in  their  convents  in  the  centre  of  their  eftates> 
fpent  their  money  in  the  provinces  and  among  their  tenants,  afibrded 
a  ready  market  for  commodities,  were  a  fure  refource  to  the  ooor 
and  indigent ;  and  though  their  hofpitality  and  charity  gave  but  too 
much  encouragement  to  idlenefs,  and  prevented  the  incr^e  of  public 
riches,  yet  did  it  provide  to  many  a  relief  from  the  extreme  preflures 
of  want  and  neceffity.  It  is  alfo  obfervable,'  that  as  the  friars  Wre 
limited  by  the  rules  of  their  infl^itution  to  a  certain  mode  of  Hviiig^ 
they  had  not  equal  motives  for  extortion  with  other  men ;  and  they 
were  acknowledged  to  have  been  in  England,  as  they  ftill  are  in 
Roman  Catholic  countries,  the  befl  and  moft  indulgent  landlords. 
The  abbots  and  priors  were  permitted  to  give  leafes  at  an  under- 
value, and  to  receive  in  return  a  large  prefent  from  the  tenant ;  in 
the  fame  manner  as  is  ilill  praAifed  by  the  biihops  and  colleges. 
But  when  the  abbey-lands  were  diflributed  among  the  principal 
nobility  and  courtiers,  they  fell  under  a  different  management :  the 
rents  of  farms,  were  raifed,  while  the  tenants  found  not  the  fame 
facility  in  difpofing  of  the  produce  $  the  money  was  often  ipentjn 
the  capital  s  and  the  farmers  living  at  a  diffance,  were  expofed  to 
oppreffion  from  their  new  mafters,  or  to  the  iHl)  greater  rapacity  of 
theftewards.  ^  ■ 

Thefe  grievances  of  the  common  people  were  at  that  time 
heightened  by  other  caufcs.  The  arts  of  manufaSure  were  much 
more  advanced  in  other  European  countries  than  in  England;  and 
even  in  England  th^fe  arts  had  made  greater  progrefs  than  the 
knowledge  of  agriculture  ;  a  profefGon  which  of  all  mechanical 
employments  requires  the  moft  rcfledioh  and  experience.  A  great 
llemand  arofe  for  wool  both  abroad  and  at  home:  pafturage  was 
*  Buruet,  vol.  ii.  p.  I  j2.    Strype's  Mem,  Cranm.  p.  tSi.        f  Heylio,  p.  20a. 
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foimd  more  profitable  than  unfkilfiil  tillage':  whole  eftates  were  lai  j 
wafte  by  inclofures :  the  tenants,  regarded  as  a  ufelefs  burden,  wew 
expelled  their  habitations  :  even  the  cottagers,  deprived  of  the 
commons  on  which  they  formerly  fed  their  cattle,  were  reduced 
to  mifvry :  and  a  decay  of  people,  as  well  as  a  diminution  of  the 
former  plenty,  was  remarked  in  the  kingdom*.  This  grievance 
was  now  of  an  old  d^te ;  and  fir  Thomas  More,  alluding  to  it» 
obferves  in  his  Utopia,  that  a  flieep  had  become  in  England  a  more 
ravenous  animal  than  a  lion  or  wolf,  and  devoured  whole  villages^ 
cities,  and  provinces* 

The  general  increafe  alfo  of  gold  and  filver  in  Europe,  after  the 
difcovery  <rf  the  Weft-Indies,  had  a  tendency  to  inflame  thefe 
complaints.  The  growing  demand  in'  the  more  commercial  coun* 
tries,  had  heightened  every  where  the  price  of  commodities,  which 
could  eafily  be  tranfported  thither ;  but  in  England,  the  labour  of 
men,  who  could  not  fo  eafily  change  their  habitation,  ftill  remained 
nearly  at  the  ancient  rates ;  and  the  poor  complained  that  they 
could  no  longer  gain  a  fubfiftence  by  their  induftry.  It  was  by  an 
addition  alone  of  toil  and  application  they  were  enabled  to  procure 
a  maintenance ;  and  though  this  increaife  of  induftry  was  at  laft  the 
cffed  of  the  prefent  fituation,  and  an  efFcft  beneficial  to  fociety,  yet 
was  it  diJlcult  for  the  people  to  (hake  off  their  former  habits  of 
indolence  s  and  nothing  but  neceffity  could  compel  them  to  fuch  an 
exertion  of  their  faculties. 

It  muft  alfo  be  remarked,  that  the  proftifion  of  Henry  VIII. 
had  reduced  him,  notwithftanding  his  rapacity,  to  fuch  difficulties, 
that  he  had  been  obligcd-to  remedy  a  prefent  neceffity,  by  the  per* 
nicious  expedient  of  debafing  the  coin  ^  and  the  wars  in  which  the 
protcftor  had  been  involved,  had  induced  him  to  carry  ftill  farther 
the  fitme  abufe.  The  ufual  confequences  enfued :  the  good  fpecie 
was  hoarded  or  exported  ;  bafe  metal  was  coined  at  home,  or 
imported  from  abroad  in  great  abundance ;  the  common  peopIe^ 
who  received  their  wages  in  it,  could  not  purchafe  commodities  at 
the  Aifual  rates;  a  uniyerfal  diffidence  and  ftagnation  of  commerce 
todc  place;  and  lotid  complaints  were  heard  in  every  part  of 
England. 

The  prote£br,  who  loved  popularity,  and  pitied  the  condition  of 
the  people,  encouraged  thefe  complaints  by  his  endeavours  to  redrefs 
them.  He  appointed  a  commiffion  for  making  inouiry  concerning 
inclofures ;  and  iflued  a  proclamation,  ordering  all  late  inclofures 
to  be  laid  open  by  a  day  appointed.  The  populace,  meeting  vnth 
fuch  countenance  from  government,  began  to  rife  in  feveral  places, 
and  to  Commit  diforders,  but  were  quieted  by  remonftrances  and 
perfuaiioh.  I|i  order  to  give  them  greater  fatisfadion,  Somerfet 
Appointed  new  commiffioners,  whom  he  fent  every  where,  with 
an  unlimited  power  to  hear  and  determine  all  caufes  about  inclofures, 
♦  Strype,  vol*  ii.    Rcpofiior)'  Q, 
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kigbways,  and  cottage^  *p  As  this  commii&an  was  dlfagreeable  to 
the  gentry  and  nobility,  they  ftigmatifed  k  as  arbitrary  and  illegal  i 
and  the  common  people,  fearing  it  would  be  eludecl,  and  being 
impatient  for  immediate  redrefs,  could  no  longer  contain  their  fury^ 
but  fought  for  a  remedy  by  force  of  arms.  The  rifmg  began  ^t  once 
inieveral  parts  of  England,  as  if  an  univerfal  confpiracy  had  been 
formpd  by  the  commonalty.  The  rebels  in  WiltOiire  were  dif- 
peded  by  fir  William  Herbert :  thofe  in  the  neighbouring  counties^ 
Oxford  and  Glocefter,  by  lord  Gray  of  Wilton.  Many  of  the 
rioters  were  killed  in  the  field :  others  were  executed  by  martial  law. 
The  commotions  in  Hampflitre^  Suil^x,  Kent,  and  other  counties^ 
were  quieted  by  gentler  expedients ;  but  the  diforders  in  Devonihire 
iand  Norfolk  threatened  more  dangerous  coii&quences. 

The  comijaonalty  in  Devon&ire  began  with  the  ufual  complaints 
againft  inclofures  and  againft  oppre^ons  from  the  gentry ;  but  the 
purifb  prieft  of  Stampford-Courtenay  had  the  addrefs  tp  give  their 
difcontent  a  dire<5lion  towards  religion;  ^nd  the  delicacy  of  the 
fubjedl  in  the  prefent  emergency  made  tha  iBfurre£lion  immediately 
appear  formidable.  In  other  counties  the  gentry  had  kept  clofely 
united  with  govermnent ;  but  here  many  of  them  took  part  with 
the  populace ;  amoug  others,  Humphry  Arundel,  governor  of  Str 
Michael's  Mount.,  The  rioters  were  brought  into  the  form  of  a 
regular  army,  which  amouAted  to  the  number  of  ten  thousand. 
Lord  Ruflel  had  been  fent  againft  them  at  the  head  of  a  fmall  force  ; 
but  finding  bimfelf  too  weak  to  encoiinter  them  in  the  field,  be  kept 
at  a  diftance,  and  began  to  negociate  with  them »  in  hopes  of  eltiding 
their  fury  by  delay,  and  of  difperfing  them  by  the  difficulty  of  their 
fubfifting  in  a  body.  •  Their  demands  were,  that  the  mais  (hould 
be  reftored,  half  of  the  abbey-lands  refiimed^  the  law  of  the  fix 
articles  executed,  holy  water  and  holy  bread  refpe£ted,  and  all  other 
particular  grievances  re4re{redf.  The  council,  to  whom  Rufiel 
tranimitted  thefe  demands,  fent  a  haughty  aafwer  s  commanded  the 
rebels  tp  difperfe,  and  promifed  them  pardon  iipon  their  immediate 
iubmiffion.  Enraged  at  this.diG^ppointinent  tjiey.marcbed  to  Exeter ; 
^rrying  .before  them  erodes,  banxiers,  hplyrw;ater,  oandlefticks, 
and  other  implements  of  ancient  fuperftition ;  together  with  the 
hofte,  whigh  they  covered  with  a  canopy  %*  The  citizens  of  Exeter 
ihut  their  ^ates  3  and  the  rebels,  as  they  had  no  cannon,  endeavoured 
to  ukethq  place,  firft  by  fcalade,  then  by  mining,  but  were  repulfed  in 
every  attempt.  Rufiel  meanwhile  lay  at  Honiton  till  reinforced  by 
fir  William  Herbert  and  lord  Gray,  with  fons^  German  horfe,  and 
fome  Italian  arquebufiers  under  Battifl:a  Spinola*  He  then  refolved 
to  attempt  the  relief  of  Exeter,  which  was  now  reduced  to  ex- 
tremities. He  attacked  the  rebels,  drove  them  from  all  their  pofi:s, 
did  great  execution  upon  them  both  in  the  adlion  and  purfuit§,  and 

*  Burnet,  vol.il.  p.  11, i;.  Strype,vol.  it.  p.  171.  f  Hayward,  p.  29'A.  HoUingilied, 
p.icx)3.  Fox,  vol.  ii.  p.  (j66.  Mcm.Cranra.  p.  186.  J  Heylio,  p.  76.  J  Stowc's 
Aunalsj  p.  597.    Hayward,  p.  29^. 
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took  many  prifoners.  Arundel  and  tbe  other  leaders'were  (ent  to 
London,  tried  and  executed.  Many  of  the  inferior  fort  were  put  to 
death  by  martial  law* ;  the  vicar,  of  St.  Thomas,  one  of  the  prini 
cipal  incendiaries,  was  hanged  on  the  top  of  bis  own  fteeple,  arrayed 
in  his  popifh  weeds,  with  his  beads  at  his  girdle  f. 

The  infurrcSion  in  Norfdk  rofe  to  a  ftill  greater  height,  and  was 

attended  with  greater  ads  of  violence.     The  populace  were  at  firft 

excited,  as  in  otJier  places,  by  complaints  againft  inclofures ;  but 

finding  their  numbers   amount  to  twenty  thoufand,    they  greir 

infolent,  and  proceeded  to  more  exorbitant  pretenfions.      Thejr 

required  the  fuppreffion  of  the  gentry,  the  placing  of  new  counfcllors 

about  the  king,  and  the  re-eftabllfhment  of  the  ancient  rites.     One 

Ket,  a  tanner,  had  aflumed  the  government  over  them,  and  he 

exercifed  his  authority  with  the  utmoft  arrogance  and   outrage. 

Having  taken  poflei&on  of  Moufhold-hill  near  Norwich,  he  ereded 

his  tribunal  under  an  old  oak,  thence  called  the  Oak  of  Reformation  ; 

and  fummoning  the  gentry  to  appear  before  him,  he  gave  fuch 

decrees  as  might  be  expeSed  from  his  charadier  and  fituation.     The 

marquis  of  Northampton  was  firft  ordered  againft  him ;  but  met 

with  a  repulfe  in  an  aSion  where  lord  Sheffield  was  killed  J.     The 

protcfkor  afiefted  popularity,  and  cared  not  to  appear  in  perfon 

againft  the  rebels :  he  therefore  fent  the  earl  of  Warwic  at  the  head 

of  6000  men,  levied  for  the  wars  againft  Scotland ;  and  he  thereby 

afforded  his  mortal  enemy  an  opportunity  of  increafing  his  reputation 

and  charai^r.     Warwic   having  tried  fome  fkirmifhes  with  the 

rebels,  at  laft  made  a  general  attack  upon  them,  and  put  them  to 

flight.     Two  thoufand   fell  in  the  a^on  and  purfuit:    Ket  was 

hanged  at  Norwich  caftle ;  nine  of  his  followers  on  the  boughs  of 

the  oak  of  reformation;    and  the  infurreftion  was  entirely  fup- 

preiTed.     Some  rebels  in  Yorkfhire,  learning  the  fate  of  their  com^ 

panions,  accepted  the  offers  of  pardon,  and  threw  down  their  arms* 

A  general  indemnity  was  foon  after  publifhed  by  the  proteftor§. 

But  though  the  infurredions  were  thus  quickly  fubdued  in 
England,  and  no  traces  of  them  feemed  to  remain,  they  were 
attended  with  bad  confequences  to  the  foreign  interefts  of  the 
nation.  The  forces  of  the  earl  of  Warwic,  which  might  have 
made  a  great  imprefiion  on  Scotland,  were  diverted  'from  that  enter- 
prife ;  and  the  French  general  had  leifure  to  reduce  that  country 
tofomefettlement  and  compofure.  He  took  the  fortrefs  of  Droughty, 
and  put  the  garrifon  to  the  fword.  He  ftrattened  the  Englifh  at 
Haddington ;  and  though  lord  Dacres  was  enabled  to  throw  relief 
into  the  place,  and  to  reinforce  the  garrifon,  it  was  found  at  laft 
very  chargeable,  and  even  impraSicable,  to  keep  poflefSon  of  that 
fortrefs.  The  whole  country  in  the  neighbourhood  was  laid  wafle 
by  the  inroads  both  of  the  Scots  and  Jlnglifh,  and  could  afford  no 

♦  Hay  ward,  p.  9931  296.  +  Hcylin,  p.  76.  Hollingflicd,  p.  1026.  J  Stowe, 
p»  597.  Hollingflicd,  p.  1930—3-1.  Strypc,  vol.  ii.  p.  174.  ^  Hayward,  p.  297^ 
•98,  «99.  C 
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lupply  to  tbe  ganrifon :  the  place  lay  above  thirty  miles  from  the 
1x>rders  ;  fo  that  a  regular  army  was  necef&ry  to  efcort  any  pro* 
Tifions  thither:  and  as  the  plague  bad  broken  out  among  the 
troops,  they  perifiied  daily^  and  were  reduced  to  a  ftate  of  great 
weakneis.  For  thefe  reafons^  orders  were  given  to  difinantle 
Haddington,  and  to  convey  the  artillery  and  garrifon  to  Berwic  ^ 
amd  the  earl  of  Rutland,  now  created  warden  of  the  eaft  marches, 
executed  the  orders. 

The  kins:  of  France  alfo  took  advantage  of  the  diftra£iions 
among  the  Englifh,  and  made  an  attempt  to  recover  Boulogne,  and 
that  territory,  which  Henry  VIII.  had  conquered  from  France^ 
On  other  pretences  he  aiTembled  an  army;  and  Ming  fuddenly 
upon  the  Boulonnois,  took  the  caftles  of  dellaque,  Blacknefs,  and 
Ambleteufe,  though  well  fuppUed  with  garrifons,  ammunition,  and 
provifions*.  He  endeavoured  to  furprife  Boulenberg,  and  was 
repulfed ;.  but  the  garrifon,  not  thinking  the  place  tenable  after  the 
lofs  of  the  other  fortrefles,  deftroyed  the  works  and  retired  to 
Boulogne.  The  rains,  which  fell  in  great  abundance  during  ttie 
autumn,  and  a  peftilential  diftemper  which  broke  out  in  the  French 
camp,  deprived  Henry  of  slH  hopes  of  fuccefs  againft  Boulogne 
itfelf ;  and  he  retired  to  Paris  f*  He  left  the  command  of  the  army 
to  Gafpar  de  Coligny,  lord  of  Chatillon,  fo  £unous  afterwards  by 
the  name  of  admiral  Coligny;  and  he  gave  him  orders  to  form  the 
iiege  czrly  in  the  fprine:.  The  active  difpoCtion  of  this  general 
engaged  him  to  make,  miring  the  winter,  feveral  attempts  againft 
the  place ;  but  they  aU  proved  unfuccefeful. 

Strozsi,  who  commanded  the  French  fleet  and  galleys,  en- 
deavoured to  make  a  defcent  on  Jerfey ;  but  meeting  l£ere  with  an 
Englifli  fleet,  he  commenced  an  afiion  which  feems  not  to  have 
been  deciflve,  flnce  the  hiftorians  of  the  two  nations  differ  in  their 
account  of  the  eventit* 

As  foon  as  the  Frehch  war  broke  out^  the  protestor  endeavoured 
to  fortify  himfelf  with  the  alliance  of  the  emperor ;  and  he  fent  over 
fecretary  Paget  to  Bruffels,  where  Charles  then  kept  court,  in  order 
to  affift  fir  Philip  Hobby,  therefidentambaflador,  in  this  negociation. 
But  that  prince  had  formed  a  defign  of  extending  his  dominions  by 
^ing  the  part  of  champion  for  the  Catholic  religion ;  and  though 
extremely  defirous  of  accepting  the  Eng)i(h  alliance  againft  France, 
his  capital  enemy,  he  thought  it  unfuitable  to  his  other  pretenfions 
to  enter  into  ftri<5l  confederacy  with  a  nation  which  had  broken  off 
all  connexions  with  the  church  of  Rome.  He  therefore  declmed 
die  advances  of  friendfhip  from  England ;  and  eluded  the  applications 
of  the  ambafladors.  An  exa&  account  is  preferved  of  this  nego- 
ciation in  a  letter  of  Hobby's;  and  it  is  remarkable  that  the 
emperor,  in  a  converfation  with  the  Engliih  minifters,  aflerted  that 
the  prerogatives  of  a  king  of  England  were  more  exteniive  than 

*  Tliuanup,  lib.  vi.  c.  6$       f  Hayward>  p.  300.        t  Thuao.   King  Cdward't 
|0unua,  Stowe,  p.  597. 
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thofe  of  a  king  of  France  *.  Burnet,  who  preferves  thfs  letter, 
fubjoins,  as  a  parallel  inftance,  that  one  objeflion  which  the  Scots 
made  to  marrying  their  queen  with  Edward  was,  that  all  their 
privileges  would  be  fwallowed  up  by  the  great  prerogative  of  the 
kings  of  England  f. 

Somerfet,  defpairing  of  affiftance  from  the  emperor,  was  inclined 
to  conclude  a  peace  with  France  and  Scotland ;  and  befides  that  he 
■was  not  in  a  condition  to  maintain  fuch  ruinous  wars,  he  thought 
that  there  no  longer  remained  any  objeft  of  hoftility.  The  ScotH 
had  fent  away  their  queen ;  and  could  not,  if  «ver  fo  much  inclined, 
complete  the  marriage  contraded  with  Edward:  and  as  Henry 
VIII.  had  ftipulated  to  reftore  Boulogne  in  1554,  it  fecmed-  ft 
matter  of  fmall  moment  to  anticipate  a  few  years  the  execution  b£ 
the  treaty.  But  when  he  propofed  thefe  reafons  to  the  council^ 
he  met  with  ftrong  oppofition  from  his  enemies,  who  feeing  him 
unable  to  fupport  the  war,  were  determined,  for  that  very  reafon,  to 
oppofe  all  propofiJs  for  a  pacification.  The  fadtions  ran  high  m 
the  court  of  Ef^gland  ^  and  matters  were  drawing  to  an  iflue  fatal 
tcr  the  authority  of  the  protestor. 

After  Somerfet  obtained  the  patent^  ihvefting  him  with  regal 
authority,  he  no  longer  paid  any  attention  to  the  opinion  of  this 
other  executors  and  counfellors ;  and  being  ehted  with  his  high, 
dignity,  as  well  as  with  his  viftory  at  Pinkey,  he  thought  that 
every  one  ought  in  every  thing  to  yield  to  his  fentiments.  All 
thofe  who  were  not  entirely  devoted  to  him  Were  fure  to  be  neg- 
lefted  J  whoever  oppofed  his  will  received  marks  of  anger  or  con- 
tempt 1 5  and  while  he  (hewed  a  refolution  to  govern  every  things, 
his  capacity  appeared  not  in  any  rcfpeft  proportioned  to  his  ambitiom 
Warwic^  more  fubtle  and'  artful,  covered  more  exorbitant  views 
under  fairer  appearances ;  and  having  afTociated  himfelf  witit 
Southampton,  who  had  been  je-admitted  into  the  council,  he  formed 
a  ftrong  party,  who  were  determined  to  free  themfelves  frOm  the 
ilavery  impofed  on  them  by  the  proteftor. 

The  malcontent  counfellors  found  the  difpofition  of  the  nation 
favourable  to  their  dcfigns.  The  nobility  and  gentry  were  in  general 
difpleafed  with  the  preference  Which  Somerfet  feemed  to  have  given 
to  the  people  ;  and  as  they  afcribed  all  the  infults  to  which  they  had 
been  lately  expofed  to  his  procraftination  and  to  the  countenance 
fliown  to  the  multitude,  they  apprehended  a  renewal  of  the  fame 
diforders  from  his  prefent  affe6fation  of 'popularity.  He  had  erefted 
a  court  of  requefts  in  his  own  houfe  for  the  relief  of  the  people  J, 
and  he  interpofed  with  the  judges  in  their  behalf;  a  meafure  whidi 
might  be  deemed  illegal,  if  any  exertion  of  prerogative  at  that  tiitte 
could  with  certainty  deferve  that  appellation.  And  this  attempt, 
which  was  a  flretch  of  power,  feemed  the  more  impolitic,  becaufe  Ic 
difgufted  the  nobles,  the  fureft  fupport  of  monafchical  authority.  -■ 

•  Burnet,  vol.  ii,  p,   132.  x?5.        +  Idem,  p,  1331        J  Strypc,  voL  ii.  p.  iSt, 
il  Ibid.  p.  iBft.  *^ 
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But  though  Somerfet  courted  the  people,  the  intereft  which  he 
had  formed  wfth  them  was  in  no  degree  anfwerable  to  his  expec* 
tations.  The  Cathohc  party,  who  retained  influence  with  the  lower 
ranks,  were  his  declared  enemies ;  and  took  advantage  of  every 
opportunity  to  decry  his  condud.  The  attainder  and  execution  of 
his  brother  bore  an  odious  sSpcA:  the  introduction  of  foreign 
troops  into  the  kingdom  was  reprefented  in  invidious  colours :  the 
great  eftate  which  he  had  fuddenly  acquired  at  the  expence  of  the 
church  and  of  the  crown  rendered  him  obnoxious  ;  and  the  palace 
which  he  was  building  in  the  Strand  ferved,  by  its  magnificence, 
and  ftill  more  by  other  circumftances  which  attended  it,  to  expofe 
him  to  the  cenfure  of  the  public.  The  parifh  church  of  St.  Mary, 
with  three  bifhops  houfes,  was  pulled  down,  in  order  to  furnim 
ground  and  materials  for  this  ftru6lure:  not  content  with  that 
&crilege,  an  attempt  was  made  to  demolifh  St.  Margaret's, 
Weftqiinfter,  and  to  employ  the  ftones  to  the  faitie  purpofe; 
but  the  paritbioners  rofe  in  a  tumult  and  chafed  away  the  prote^or's 
tradefmen.  He  then  laid  his  hands  on  a  chapel  in  St.  Paul's 
Church-yard,  with  a  cloifter  and  charnel-houfe  belonging  to  it ; 
and  thefe  edifices,  together  with  a  church  of  St.  John  of  Jerulalem, 
were  made  ufe  of  to  raife  his  palace.  .  What  rendered  the  matter 
more  odious  to  the  people  was,  that  the  tombs  and  other  monuments 
of  the  dead  were  defaced  \  and  the  bones  being  carried  away  were 
buried  in  unconfecrated  ground*. 

All  thefe  imprudences  were  remarked  by  Somerfet's  enemies, 
who  refolved  to  take  advantage  of  them.  Lord  St.  John,  prefident 
of  the  council,  the  earls  of  Warwic,  Southampton,  and  Arundel, 
with  five  members  more,  met  at  Ely-houfe ;  and  aflluxiing  to  them- 
felves  the  whole  power  of  the  council,  began  to  aft  independently 
of  the  protedor,  whom  they  reprefented  as  the  author  of  every 
public  grievance  and  misfortune.  They  wrote  letters  to  the  chief 
nobility  and  gentry  in  England,  informing  them  of  the  prefent 
meafures,  and  requiring  their  affiflance :  they  fent  for  the  mayor 
and  aldermen  of  London,  and  enjoined  them  to  obey  their  orders, 
without  regard  to  any  contrary  orders  which  they  might  receive 
from  the  duke  of  Somerfet.  They  laid  the  fame  injunftions  on  the 
lieutenant  of  the  Tower,  who  exprefled  his  refolution  to  comply 
with  them.  Next  da^,  Rich  lord  chancellor,  the  marquis  of  North- 
ampton, the  earl  of  Shrew(bury,  fir  Thomas  Cheney,  fir  John 
,  Gage,  fir  Ralph  Sadler,  and  chief  juftice  Montague,  jdined  the 
malcontent  counfeUors }  and  everv  thing  bore  a  b^  afped  for  the 
protedor's  authority.  Secretary  Petre,  whom  he  had  fent  to  treat 
with  the  council,  rather  chofe  to  remain  with  them :  the  common 
council  of  the  city,  being  applied  to,  declared  with  one  voice  their 
approbation  oiF  the  new  meafures,  and  their  refolution  of  fupporting 
them  f. 


• 
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As  (bolt  as  the  prott&or  beard  of  the  defection  of  the  counfellors, 
he  removed  the  king  from  Hdmpton-court,  where  he  then  refided, 
to  the  caftle  of  Windlbr;  and,  arming  his  friends  and  fervants^ 
feemed  refolute  to  defend  himfclf  againft  all  his  enemies.  But 
finding  that  no  man  of  rank,  except  Cranmer  and  Paget,  adhered  to 
him,  that  the  people  did  not  rife  at  his  fummons,  that  the  citjr 
and  Tower  bad  declared  againft  him,  that  even  his  beft  friends  had 
deferted  him,  be  loft  all  hopes  of  fuccefe,  and  began  to  apply  to  his 
enemies  for  pardon  and  forgivenefs.  No  fooner  was  this  defpond- 
ency  known,  than  lord  Ruifel,,  fir  John  Baker  fpeaker  of  the  Houfe 
of  C<»nmons,  and  three  counfellors  more,  who  had  hitherto  re- 
mained neuters,  joined  the  party  of  Warwic,  whom  every  one  now 
regarded  as  mafter*  The  council  informed  the  public,  by  pro- 
clamation, of  their  actions  and  intentions ;  they  wrote  to  the 
princefles  Mary  and  Elizabeth  to  the  fame  purpofe ;  and  they  made 
addrefles  to  the  king,  in  which,  after  the  humbleft  proteftations  of 
duty  and  fubmiffion,  they  informed  him,  that  they  were  the  council 
appointed  by  his  father  for  the  government  of  the  kingdom  during 
lus  minority ;  that  they  had  chofen  the  duke  of  Somerfet  proteAor, 
under  the  exprefs  condition,  that  he  fhould  guide  himfelf  bv  their 
advice  and  direction ;  that  he  had  ufurped  the  whole  authority^ 
and  had  negledled,  and  even  in  every  thing  oppofed  their  counfef ; 
that  he  h^  proceeded  to  that  height  of  prefumption  as  to  levv 
forces  againft  them,  dnd  place  thefe  forces  about  his  majefty^ 
perfon :  they  therefore  begged  that  they  might  be  admitted  to  his 
roval  prefence ;  that  he  woiud  be  pleafed  to  reftore  them  to  his  con- 
iiaence,  and  that  Somerfet's  fervants  might  be  difmifled.  l^heir 
requeft  was  complied  with:  Somerfet  capitulated  only  for  gentle 
treatment,  which  was  promifed  him.  He  was,  however,  tent  to 
the  Tower*,  with  fome  of  his  friends  and  pardfans,  among  whom 
was  Cecil,  afterwards  fo  much  diftinguifhed.  Articles  of  in- 
di£fanentwere  exhibited  againft  him  f;  of  which  the  chief,  at  leaft 
the  beft  founded,  is  his  ufurpation  of  the  government,  and  his  taking 
into  his  own  hands  the  whole  adminiftration  of  affairs.  The  claufe 
of  his  patent,  which  invefted  him  with  abfolute  power,  unlimited  by 
any  law,  was  never  objected  to  him ;  plainly  becaufe,  according  to 
the  fentiments  of  thofe  times,  that  power  was  in  fome  degree 
involved  in  the  very  idea  of  regal  authority. 

The  Catholics  were  extremely  elated  with  this  revolution ;  and 
as  they  had  afcribed  all  the  late  innovations  to  Somerfet's  authority, 
they  hoped  that  his  fell  would  prepare  the  way  for  the  return  of  t.'ie 
ancieht  religion.  But  Warwic,  who  now  bore  chief  fwa  '  in  the 
council,  was  eTitirely  indifferent  with  regard  to  all  thefe  points  of 
controverfy;  and  finding  that  the  principles  of  the  reformation  had 
funk  deeper  into  Edward's  mind  than  to  be  eafilv  eradicated,  he  was 
determined  to  comply  with  the  young  prince's  mclinations,  and  not 

*  Stowc,  p.  600.  f  Btirncti  vol.  ii.  book  i.  coll.  46. .  Hay  ward,  p.  303.  Stowc» 
p.  691.    HollingQicd;  p.  1059. 
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to  hazard  his  new  acquired  power  by  any  dangerous  cntcrprife. 
He  took  care  very  early  to  exprefs  his  intentions  of  fupporting  the 
reformation  ;  and  he  threw  fuch  difcouragenients  on  Southampton, 
who  ftood  at  the  head  of  the  Romanifts>  anci  whom  he  confidered 
as  a  dangerous  rival,  that  that  high-fpirited  nobleman  retired  from 
the  council,  and  foon  after  died  from  vexation  and  difappointment* 
The  other  counfellors,  who  had  concurred  in  the  revolutioii,  re- 
ceived their  reward  by  promotions  and  hew  honours.  Ru|Iel  was 
created  earl  of  Bedford  j  the  marquis  of  Northampton  obtained  the 
office  of  great  chamberlain ;  and  lord  Wentworth,  befides  the  office 
of  chamberlain  of  the  houfehold,  got  two  large  manors,  Stepney  and 
Hackney,  which  were  torn  from  the  fee  of  London*.  A  council 
of  regency  was  formed,  not  that  which  Henf y's  wiirhad  appointed 
for  the  goverr^ment  of  the  kingdom,  and  which,  being  founded  on 
an  ajQ:  of  parliament,  was  the  only  legal  one  j  but  compofed  chjefly 
of  members  who  had  formerly  been  appointed  -by  Somerfet,  an4 
who  derived  their  feat  from  an  authority  which  was  now  declared 
ufurped  and  illegal.  But  fuch  niceties  were  during  that  age  little 
underftocd,  and  ilill  Icfs  regarded,  in  England. 

A  feffioh  of  parliament  was  held  -,  and  as  it  was  the  ufual  maxini 
of  that  afiembly  to  acquidce  in  every  adminiftration  which  was 
eftablifhcd,  the  council  dreaded  no  oppofition  from  that  quarter, 
and  had  more  reafon  to  look  for  a  corroboration  of  their  authority, 
^omerfet  had  been  prevailed  on  to  confefs  on  his  kpees,  before  the 
council,  all  the  articles  of  charge  againft  himj  smd  he  imputed 
thefe  mifdemeanors  to  his  own  raflinefs,  folly,  and  indifcretion, 
not  to  any  malignity  pf  intention  f .  He  even  fubfcribed  this  con- 
feffion  •,  and  the  paper  was  givep  in  to  parliament,  who,  after  fending 
a  committee  to  examine  him,  and  hear  him  acknowledge  it  to  hp 
genuine,  pafled  a  vote,  by  which  they  deprived  him  of  all  his  offices, 
and  fined  him  two  tho.uland  pounds  a  year  in  land.  Lord  St.  John 
was  created  f  reafurer  in  his  place,  and  Warwic  earl  marlhal.  The 
profecution  againft  him  was  carried  no  farther.  His  fine  was 
remitted  by  the  king :  he  recovered  his  liberty :  and  Warwic, 
thinking  that  (le  was  now  Efficiently  humbled,  and  that  bis 
authority  ivas  much  leiTened  by  his  late  tame  and  abjed  behaviour, 
re-admitted  him  into  the  council,  and  even  agreed  to  an  alliance 
between  their  families,  by  the  marriage  of  his  own  fon,  lord 
Dudley,  with  the  lady  Jane  Seymour,  daughter  of  Somerfet  J, 

During  this  feffion  a  fevere  law  was  pafled  againft  riots  §.  It  was 
^nailed,  That  if  any,  to  the  number  of  twelve  perfons,  Ibould  meet 
together  for  any  m;atter  of  ftate,  and  being  required  by  a  lawful 
magiftratc  fhould  not  difperfe,  it  fhbuld  be  treafon ;  and  if  any 
])roke  hedges,  or  violently  pulled  up  pales  about  inclofures,  without 
Javvful  authority,  it  fhould  be  felony :  any  attempt  to  kill  a  privy 
>counfelior  w^s  fubjeded  to  the  fame  penalty.     The  bifliops  had 

*  Hcylin,  p.  85.     Rymcr,  torn.  xv.  p.  ia6.        +  Heylin,  p.  8^.    Hay  ward,  p.  3<^. 
^o'A'c,  j).  ^03.        }  Hf)  ward,  p.  309,       '^  3  &  4  Edw,  VI.  c.  5.  * 
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made  an  application,  complaining  that  they  were  deprived  of  all' 

their   power  by  the  encroachments  of  the  civil  courts,  and  the 

prefent  fufpenfion  of  the  canon  law  ',    that  they  could  fummon  no 

offender  "before  them,  puniih  novice,  or  exert  the  difcipline  of  the 

church :  from  which  diminution  of  their  authority,  they  pretended, 

itnmorality  had  every  where  received  great  encouragement  and  in- 

creafie.    The  defign  of  fome  was,  to  revive  the  penitentiary  rules 

of  the  primitive  church :  but  others  thought,  that  fuch  an  authority 

Committed  to  the  bifhops  would  prove  more  oppreflive  than  con* 

feilion,  penance,  and   all  the  clerical  inventions  of  the  Romifh 

fuperftition.     The  parliament  for  the  prefent  contented  thettifelven 

with  empowering  the  king  to  appoint  thirty-two  commiffioncrs  to 

compile  a  body  of  canon  laws,  which  were  to  be  valid,  though 

never  ratified  oy  parliament.     Such  implicit  truft  did  they  Vepolc 

in  the  crown;  without  refle&ing  that  all  their  liberties  and  pro« 

perties  might  be  afFeded  by  thefe  canons*.     The  king  did  not  live  ^ 

to  afEx  the  royal  fandion  to  the  new  canons*    Sir  John  Sharington, 

whofe  crimes  and  malveriations  had  appeared  fo  egregious  at  the 

condemnation  of  Lord  Seymour,  obtained  from  parliament  a  rever(al 

of  his  attainder  f*     This  man  fought  favour  with  the  more  zealous 

reformers  ;  and  bifhop  Latimer  affirmed,  that  though  formerly  he 

had  been  a  moft  notorious  knave,  he  was  now  fo  penitent^  that  be 

had  become  a  very  honeft  man. 

When  Warwic  and  the  council,  of  regency  began  to  exercifif 
their  power,  they  found  themfelves  involved  in  the  fame  difficulties 
that  had  embarrafied  the  protestor.  The  wars  with  France  and 
Scotland  could  not  be  fupported  by  an  exhaufted  exchequer! 
feemed  dangerous  to  a  divided  nation ;  and  were  now  acknowledged 
not  to  have  any  objed  which  even  the  greateft  and  moft  unin* 
ierrupted  fuccefs  could  attain.  The  project  of  peace  entertained  by 
Somerfet  had  ferved  them  as  a  pretence  for  clamour  againft  his 
adminiftration  ;  yet,  after  fending  fir  Thomas  Cheney  to  the 
emperor,  and  making  again  a  fruitlefs  effort  to  engage  him  in  the 
protection  of  Boulogne,  they  found  themfelves  obliged  to  liften  to 
the  advances  which  Henry  made  them,  by  the  canal  of  Guidotti,  a 
Florentine  merchant.  The  earl  of  Bedford,  fir  John  Maibn,  Paget^ 
and  Petre,  were  fent  over  to  Boulogne,  with  full  powers  to  negociate* 
The  French  king  abfolutely  refufed  to  pay  the  two  miUions  of 
crowns  which  his  predeceflbr  had  acknowledged  to  be  due  to  thp 
crown  of  England  as  arrears  of  penfions  j  and  faid  that  he  never 
would  confent  to  render  himfelf  tributary  to  any  prince :  but  he 
offered  a  fum  for  the  immediate  rpflitution  of  Boulogne;  and  four 
hundred  thoufand  crowns  were  at  laft  agreed  on,  one  half  to  be  paid 
immediately,  the  other  in  Auguft  following.  Six  hofts^ges  were 
given  for  the  performance  of  this  article.  Scotland  was  com- 
prehended in  the  treaty :  the  Englifh  i^ipulated  to  reftore  Lauder 
*  ^^  i  Edw.  VI.  c.  ?.       +  Ibid.  c.  13. 
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mi  DoQgtas,  and  to  demoliih  the  fortrefTes  of  Roxburgh  and 
Eymoutb*.  No  (boner  was  peace  concluded  with  France,  than  a 
proje^  was  entertained  of  a  clofe  alliance  with  that  kingdom ;  and 
Henry  willingly  embraced  a  propofal  fo  fuitable  both  to  bis  interefts 
and  bus  inclinations.  An  agreement  fome  time  after  was  formed 
^  a  marriage  between  Edward  and  Elizabeth^  a  daughter  of  France  ; 
and  all  the  articles  were,  after  a  little  negociation^  fully  fettled -(  : 
but  this  proje<Sk  never  took  tSeik* 

The  intention  of  marrying  the  king  to  a  daughter  of  Hcriry,  » 
violent  perfecutor  of  the  Proteftants,  was  nowife  acceptable  to  that 
narty  in  England :  but  in  all  other  refpeAs  the  council  was  fleady 
in  promoting  the  reformation^  and  in  enforcing  the  laws  againft  the 
Komanifts.  Several  prelates  were  ftill  addided  to  that  communion  ; 
and  though  they  made  fome  compliances,  in  order  to  fave  their 
iiihoprics,  they  retarded,  as  much  as  they  fafely  could,  the  execution 
1^  the  new  laws,  and  gave  countenance  to  fuch  incumbents  as  were 
negligent  or  refradlory.  A  refolutioil  was  therefore  taken  to  feeic 
oretences  for  depriving  thofe  prelates;  and  the  execution  of  this 
intention  was  the  more  eafy,  as  they  had  all  of  them  been  obliged  to 
tsjce  commii&ons,  in  which  it  was  declared,  that  they  held  their  fees 
^ring  the  king's  pleafure  only.  It  was  thought  proper  to  begin 
jrith  Gardiner,  in  order  to  ftrike  a  terror  into  the  reft.  The  method 
foS  nroceeding  againft  him  was  violent,  and  had  fcarcely  any  colour 
»f  lawor  jufiice.  Injunctions  had  been  given  him  to  inculcate, 
in  a  fermon>  the  duty  of  obedience  to  a  king,  even  during  his 
minority ;  and  becaufe  he  had  neglected  this  topicy  he  bad  beea 
sbrown  into  prifoh,  an4  had  been  there  detained  during  two  years^ 
ipithout  being  accufed  of  any  crime,  except  difobedience  to  this 
^bitrary  command.  The  duke  of  Somerfet,  (ecretary  Petre,  and 
Ibme  others  of  the  council^  were  now  fent,  tn  order  to  try  his 
ieemper,  and  endeavoured  to  find  fome  grounds  for  depriving  him ; 
be  profefled  to  them  bis  intention  of  conforming  to  the  govern*^ 
ment,  of  iiipporting  the  king's  laws,  and  of  officiating  by  the  new 
liturgy.  This  was  not  the  difpofition  which  they  expeded  or 
defiredit.  A  new  deputation  was  therefore  fent^  who  carried  him 
leveral  articles  to  fubicribe.  He  was  required  to  acknowledge  hts 
former  misbehaviour,  and  to  confefs  the  juftice  of  his  confinement; 
he  was  likewife  to  own,  that  the  kine  was  fupreme  head  of  the 
church ;  that  the  power  of  inaking  and  difpenfing  with  holidays  was 
part  of  the  prerogative  ^  that  the  book  of  common-prayer  was  a 
godly  and  commendable  form  ;  that  the  king  was  a  complete 
k>vereign  in  his  minority ;  that'the  law  of  the  fix  articles  was  juftly 
repealed;  and  that  the  king  had  full  authority  to  corredl  and 
reform  what  was  amifs  in  ecclefiaftical  difcipline,  government,  or 
do£lrine.  The  biihop  was  willing  to  fet  bis  hand  to  all  the  articles 
except  the  firft  :  he  maintained  his  condud  to  have  been  inoffenfive  s 

♦  Burnet,  vol.  ii.  p.  148*    Hayward,  p.  310,  311,  312^    VLymfr,  vol.  xv.  p.  «ii. 
■f-  Hayward»  p.  ^18.    Keylin,  p.  19^    &ymer,  torn,  w,  p»  993^        %  Hcylia,  p.  99. 
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and  dedared  that  he  would  not  own  himfelf  guilty  of  faults  whidi 
be  had  never  committed*; 

nrhe  coundl,  finding  that  he  had  goneiuch  leng^s,  were  deCer^ 
mined  to  prevent  his  full  compliance,  bv  multiplyii^  the  difficulties 
upon  him,  and  fending  him  new  articles  to  fubfcribe.     A  lift  was 
fele£led  of  fuch  points  as  they  thought  would  be  the  hardeft  of 
digeftion  \  and,  not  content  with  this  rigour,  they  alfo  indfted  OA 
his  fubmiffion,  and  his  acknowledgment  of  paft  errors*     To  make 
this  fubfcription  more  mortifying,  they  demanded  a  promife,  that 
he  would  recommend  and  publiih  all  thefe  articles  from  the  pulpit: 
but  Gardiner,  who  (aw  that  they  intended  either  to  ruin  or  difhonour 
him,  or  perhaps  both,  determined  not  to  gratify  his  enemies  by  any 
farther  compliance;  he  ftill  maintained  his  innocence;  deiired  a 
fair  trial  j    and  refufed  to  fubfcribe  more  articles,  till  he  (hould 
recover  his  liberty.     For  this  pretended  offence  his  blfhopric  was 
put  under  fequeftratton  for  three  months ;  and  as  he  then  appeared 
no  more  compliant  than  before,  a  commiffion  was  appointed  to  try, 
€>r^  more  properly  fpeaking,  to  condemn  him.     The  commlffioners 
Vferc,  the  primate,  the  bifhops  of  London,  Ely,  and  Lincoln,  felcre-* 
tary  Petre,  fir  James  Hales,  and  fpme  other  lawyers.     Gardiner 
obje&ed  to  the  legality  of  the  commiffion,  which  was  not  founded 
on  any  ftatute  or  precedent ;  and  he  appealed  from  the  cohimiffioners 
to  the  king.     His  appeal  was  not  regarded:   fentence  was  pro* 
flounced  againft  him :  he  was  deprived  of  his  bifhopric,  and  com- 
mitted to  clofe  cuftody :  his  books  and  papers  were  feized ;  he  was 
feduded  from  all  company ;  and  it  was  not  aUowed  him  either  to 
fend  or  receive  any  letters  or  meifagesf. 

Gardiner,  as  well  as  the  other  prelates,  had  agreed  to  hold  his 
office  during  the  king's  pleafure :  but  the  council,  unwilling  to 
make  ufe  of  a  conceffion  which  had  been  fo  illegally  and  arbitrarily 
extorted,  chofe  rather  to  employ  fome  forms  of  juftice ;  a  refolutioa 
which  led  them  to  commit  flill  greater  iniquities  and  feverities* 
But  the  violence  of  the  reformers  did  not  .ftop  here.  Day  bifhop 
of  Chichefter,  Heathe  of  Worcefter,  and  Voifey  of  Exeter,  were 
deprived  of  their  bifhoprics,  on  pretence  of  difobedience.  Even 
Kitchen  of  Landaff,  Capon  of  Salifbury,  and  Sampfon  of  Coventry, 
though  they  had  complied  in  every  thing,  yet  not  being  fuppofed 
Cordial  in  their  obedience,  were  obliged  to  feek  protection,  by 
facrifictng  the  moft  confiderable  revenues  of  their  fee  to  the 
rapacious  courtiers  %, 

Thefe  plunderers  ne^Ieded  not  even  fmaller  profits.  An  order 
was  iffued  by  council  for  purging  the  library  at  Weflminller  of  all 
miflfals,  legends,  and  other  fuperilitious  volumes,  and  delivering 
their  garniture  to  fir  Anthony  Aucher§.  Many  of  thefe  books  were 
plated  with  gold  and  filver,  and  curioufly  embofled ;  and  this  finery 

•  Collier,  vol.  ii.  p.  305.  from  the  couocil  books.  Heylin»  p.  99.  +  Yox,  voL 
ii.  p.  734,  &fcq.  Bur i|et/Hcylin»  Collier.  f  Goodwin  dcPrxiulp  Angl.  Heyliii, 
f.  100.       i  CoJlicr.  VOL  u.  p.  307.  froai  the  cowcil  book^^^.^^^^^  ^^ Googi 
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was  probably  the  fuperftition  that  condemned  them.  Great  bavoc 
was  likewife  made  on  the  libraries  at  Oxford.  Books  and  manu- 
fcripts  were  deftroyed  without  diftin^on :  the  volumes  of  divinity 
fufFercd  for  their  rich  binding :  thofe  of  literature  were  condemnql 
as  ufelefs:  thofe  of  geometry  and  aftronomy  were  fuppofed  to 
contain  nothing  but  necromancy*.  The  univerfity  had  not  power 
to  oppofc  thefe  barbarous  violences :  they  were  in  danger  of  lofing 
their  own  revenues  j  and  expeSed  every  moment  to  be  fwallowed  up 
by  the  earl  of  Warwic  and  his  aflbciates. 

,  Though  every  one  befides  yielded  to  the  authority  of  the  council, 
the  lady  Mary  could  never  be  brought  to  compliance ;  and  £he  ftill 
continued  to  adhere  to  the  mafe,  and  to  rejed  the  new  liturgy. 
Her  behaviour  was  during  fome  time  connived  at;  but  at  laft  her 
two  chaplains,  Mallet  and  Berkley,  were  thrown  into  prifon  f  ;  and 
remonfttances  were  made  to  the  princefs  hcrfelf  on  account  of  her 
difobedience.  The  council  wrote  her  a  letter,  by  which  they 
endeavoured  tq  make  her  change  her  fentiments,  and  t6  perfuade 
her  that  her  religious  faith  was  very  ill  grounded.  They  afked  her 
what  warrant  there  was  in  fcripture  foV  prayers  in  an  unknown 
tongue,  the  ufe  of  images,  or  offering  up  the  facrament  for  the  dead  ; 
and  they  ddfired  her  to  perufc  St.  Auftin,  and  the  other  ancient 
dodors,  who  would  convince  her  of  the  errors  of  the  RomiOi 
fuperftition,  and  prove  that  it  was  founded  merely  on  falfe  miracles 
and  lying  ftoriesj.  The  lady  Mary  remained  obftinate  againft  all 
this  advice,  and  declared'  herfelf  willing  to  endure  death  rather  than 
relinquilh  her  religion :  (he  only  feared,  fee  faid,  that  fee  was  not 
worthy  to  fufFer  martyrdom  in  fo  holy  a  cauie :  and  as  for  Proteftant 
books,  fee  thanked  God,  that  as  fee  never  had,  fo  fee  hoped  never 
to  read  any  of  th«m.  Dreading  farther  violence,  fee  endeavoured 
to  make  an  efcape  to  her  kinfman  Charles ;  but  her  defign  was  dif- 
covered  and  prevented  §,  The  emperor  remoriftrated  in  her  behalf, 
and  even  threatened  hoftilities,  if  liberty  of  confciencc  were.refufed 
her  i  but  though  the  council,  fenfible  that  the  kingdom  was  in  no 
condition  to  (upport  with  honour  fuch  a  war,  was  defirous  to 
comply,  they  found  great  difficulty  to  overcome  the  Temples  of  the 
young  king.  He  had  been  educated  in  fuch  a  violent  abhorrence 
of  the  mafs  and  other  Popife  rites,  which  he  regarded  as  impious 
and  idolatrous,  that  he  mould  participate,  he  thought,  in  the  fin, 
if  he  allowed  its  commiffion  :  and  when  at  laft  the  importunity  of 
Cranmer,  Ridley,  and  Poinet,  prevailed  fomewhat  over  his  oppo* 
fition,  he  burft  into  tears;  lamenting  his  fitter's  obftinacy,  anJ 
bewailing  his  own  hard  fete,  that  he  muft  fuffer  her  to  continue  in 
fuch  an  abominable  mode  of  worfeip. 

The  great  objeft,  at  this  time,  of  antipathy  among  the  Proteftant 
feSs  was  popery,  or,  more  properly  fpeaking,  the  Papifts.  Thefe 
they  regarded  as  the  common  enemy,  who  threatened  tytry  moment 

«  WocM,  HiO.  &  Antiq.  Oxod.  lib.  i.  p.  S71,  37s.  f  Sliypc,  YOl*  ii.' p.  •49. 
4  Fox,  vol.  iu    Collier,  Burnet ,        ^  Hay  ward,  p*  ^tj* 
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to  Overwhelm  the  evangelical  faith,  and  deftrdy  its  partifans  hy  fire 
and  fivord :  they  had  not  as  yet  had  leifure  to  attend  to  the  other 
minute  differences  among  themfclves,  which  afterwards  became  the 
obje£fc  of  fuch  furious  quarrels  and  animofities,  and  threw  the  whole 
kingdom  into  combuftion.  Several  Lutheran  divines  who  had 
reputation  in  thofe  days,  Bucer,  Peter  Martyr,  and  others,  were 
induced  to  take  ihelter  in  England,  from  the  peri'ecutions  which  the 
emperor  exercifed  in  Germany ;  and  they  received  prote<Sion  and 
encouragement.  John  A-Iafco,  a  Polifli  nobleman,  being  expelled 
his  country  by  the  rigours  of  the  Catholics,  fettled  during  iome  time 
at  Emden  in  Eaft  Friezland,  where  he  became  preacher  to  a  con- 
gregation of  the  reformed.  Forefeeing  the  perfecution^  which 
enfued,  he  removed  to  England,  and  brought  his  congregation  along 
with  him.  The  .council,  who  regarded  them  as  induftrious  ufeful 
people,  and  defired  to  invite  over  others  of  the  fame  character,  not 
only  gave  them  the  church  of  Auguftinc  friars  for  the  exercife  of 
their  religion,  but  granted  them  a  charter,  by  which  they  were 
erected  into  a  corporation,  confifting  of  a.  fuperintendant  and  four 
aiBfting  minifters.  This  ecclefiaftical  eftablithment  was  quite  in- 
dependent of  the  church  of  England,  and  differed  from  it  in  fome 
rites  and  ceremonies  *. . 

Thcfe  differences  among  the  Protcftants  were  matter  of  triumph 
to  the  Catholics ;  who  infifted,  that  the  moment  men  departed  from 
the  authority  of  the  church,  they  Joft  all  criterion  of  truth  and  falfe- 
hood  in  matters  of  religion,  and  muft  be  carried  away  ty  every  wind 
of  doctrine.  The  continual  variations  of  every  fe<5t  of  Proteftants 
afforded  them  the  fame  topic  of  reafoning.  The  book  of  Common 
Prayer  luffered  in  England  a  new  revifal,  and  fome  rites  and 
ceremonies  which  had  given  offence  were  omhtedf.  Thefpecu- 
lative  doctrines,  or  the  metaphyfics  of  religion,  were  alfo  reduced  to 
forty-two  articles.  Thefe  were  intended  to  obviate  farther  divifions 
and  variations  i  and  the  compiling  of  them  had  been  poftponed  till 
the  eftablifhment  of  the  liturgy,  which  was  juftly  regarded  as  a  more 
material  object  to  the  people.  The  eternity  of  hell  torments  is 
afferted  in  this  confeifion  of  faith ;  and  care  is  alfo  taken  to  inculcate^ 
not  only  that  no  heathen,  how  virtuous  foever,  can  efcape  an  endlefs 
ftate  of  the  moft  cxquifite  mifery,  but  alfo  that  every  one  who 
prefumes  to  maintain  that  any  Pagan  can  poffibly  be  faved,  is  himfelf 
expofed  to  the  penalty  of  eternal  perdition  %, 

The  theological  zeal  of  the  council,  though  feemingly  fervent, 
went  not  fo  far  as  to  make  them  negledl  their  own  temporal 
concerns,  which feem  to  have  ever  beenuppermoft  in  their  thoughts: 
they  even  found  leifure  to  attend  to  the  public  intereft ;  nay,  to 
the  commerce  of  the  nation,  which  was  at  that  time  very  little  the 
objeft  of  general  ftudy  or  attention.  The  trade  of  England  had 
anciently  been  carried  on  altogether  by  foreigners,  chiefly  the 
•  Mem.  Cranm.  p.  234-        +  Ibid.  p.  iB^i.       J  Article  xviii. 
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ihhabltants  of  the  Hanfe-towns,  or  Eafterlings,  as  they  were  called  ; 

and  in  order  to  encourage  thefe  merchants  to  fettle  in  England,  they 

had  been  erected  into  a  corporation  by  Henry  III.  had  obtained  a 

patent,  were  endowed  with  privileges,  and  were  exempted  from 

feveral  heavy  duties  paid  by  other  aliens.     So  ignorant  were  ihc 

Englifh  of  commerce,  that  this  company,  ufually  denominated  the 

merchants  of  the  Stil-yard,  engrofled,  even  down  to  the  reign  of 

Edward,  almoft  the  whole  foreign  trade  of  the  kingdom ',  and  a» 

they  naturally  employed  the  ibipping  of  their  own  country,  the 

navigation  of  England  was  alfo  in  a  very  languifhing  condition. 

It  was  therefore  thought  proper  by  the  council  to  {fck  pretences  for 

annulling  the  privileges  of  diis  corporation,  privileges  which  put 

them  nearly  on  an  equal  footing  with  Engliflxmen  in  the  duties 

which  they  paid ;  and  as  fuch  patents  were,  during  that  age,  granted 

by  the  abfolute  power  of  the  king,  men  were  the  lefs  furphfed  to  find 

them  revoked  by  the  fame  authority.     Several  remonfirances  wcrs 

made  againft  this  innovation  by  Lubec,  Hamburgh,  and  other  Hanie- 

towns  i  but  the  council  perfevered  in  their  refolution,  and  the  good 

effc&s  of  it  foon  became  vifible  to  the  nation.     The  Englilh 

merchants,  by  their  very  fituation  as  natives,  had  advant^es  abow 

foreigners  in  the  purchafe  of  cloth,  wool,  and  other  commodities ; 

though  thefe  advantages  had  not  hitherto  been  fufficient  to  roufe 

their  indudry,  or  engage  them  to  become  rivals  to  this,  opulent 

company :  but  when  liens'  duty  was  alfo  impofed  upon  all  foreigners 

indifcriminafely,  the  Engiifh  were  tempted  to  enter  into  commerce; 

and  a  fpirit  of  induftry  began  to  appear  in  the  kingdom*. 

About  the  fame  time,  a  treaty  was  made  with  Guftavus  Ericfon, 
king  of  Sweden,  by  which  it  was  ftipulated,  that  if  he  fent  bullion 
into  England,  be  nright  export  Engliih  commodities  without  paying 
cuftom ;  that  he  fhould  carrv  bullion  to  no  other  prince ;  that  if  he 
fent  ozimus,  fteel,  copper,  &c.  he  fhould  pay  cuftom  for  Englifli 
commodities  as  an  Englifiiman ;  and  that  if  he  fent  other  merchan- 
dife,  he  fhould  have  free  intercourfe,  paying  cuftom  as  aftrangerf* 
The  bullion  fent  over  by  Sweden,  though  it  could  not  be  in  great 
quantity,  fet  the  mint  to  work :  good  fpecie  was  coined ;  and  much 
of  the  bafe  metal  formerly  iftued  was  recalled ;  a  circumftance 
which  tended  extremely  to  the  encouragement  of  commerce. 

But  all  thefe  fchemes  for  promoting  induftry  were  likely  to  prove 
abortive,  by  the  fear  of  domeftic  convulfions,  ariiing  from  the 
.ambition  of  Warwic.  That  nobleman,  not  contental  with  the 
fiatioD  which  he  had  attained,  carried  farther  his  pretenfions,  and 
bad  gained  partifans,  who  were  difpofed  to  fecond  him  in  every 
enterprife.  Thelaft  earl  of  Northumberland  died  without  iflue ; 
and  as  fir  Thomas  Piercy,  his  brother,  had  been  attainted  on  account 
of  the  ihare  which  he  had  in  the  Yorkftiire  infurre^on  during  the 
late  reign,  the  title  was  at  prefent  extind,  and  the  eftate  was  vefted 
*  Iiayu^rdy|p.a26.  Hcylin^p. io8.  Suype'«Meia.voLu.p.»9j|«     f  Hcylioip^jog. 
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in  the  crown.  ^Varwic  tiow  procured  to  himfelf  a  grant  of  thofe 
srniple  poiTeffion^,  which  lay  chiefly  in  the  North,  the  moft  warlike 
pan  of  the  kingdom  $  and  he  was  dignified  with  the  tjtle'^^  duke 
of  Northumberland.  His  friend  Paulct  lord  St.  John,  the  trrfafurcr, 
Mras  created,  firft,  carl  of  Wiltfliire,  then  marquis  of  Winchefter : 
fir  William  Herbert  obtained  the  title  of  earl  of  Pembroke. 

But  the  ambition  of  Northumberland  made  him  regard  all  increafe 
of  pofleffions  and  titles,  either  to  himfelf  or  his  partifans,  as  fteps  only 
to  farther  acquifitions.  Finding  that  Somerfet,  though  degraded 
from  his  dignity,  and  even  leflened  in  the  public  opinion  by  his 
ipintlefs  condudl,  ftill  enjoyed  a  conflderable  fhare  of  popularity,  he 
clctermined  to  ruin  the  man  whom  he  regarded  as  the  chief  obftacle 
to  the  attainment  of  his  hopes.  The  allianoe  which  had  been  con« 
traded  between  the  families  had  produced  no  cordial  union,  and 
only  enabled  Nortfiumberland  to  compafs  with  more  certainty  the 
deftfuAion  of  his  rival.  He  fecretly  gained  many  of  the  friends 
4&nd  Servants  of  that  unhappy  nobleman :  he  fometimes  terrified  him 
by  the  appearance  of  danger ;  fometimes  provoked  him  by  ill  ufage. 
The  unguarded  Somerfet  often  broke  out  into  menacing  expref&ons 
^gainft  Northumberland :  at  other  times  he  formed  rafli  projects, 
which  he  immediately  abandoned :  his  treacherous  confidents  carried 
to  his  enemy  every  paflionate  word  which  dropped  from  him :  they 
revealed  the  fchemes  which  they  themfelves  had  firft  fuggefted  * : 
and  Northumberland,  thinking  that  the  proper  feafon  was  now 
come,  began  to  zA  in  an  open  manner  againft  him. 

In  one  night  the  duke  of  Somerfet,  lord  Grey,  David  and  John 
Seymour,  Hammond  and  Neudigate,  two  of  the  duke's  fervants^ 
fir  Ralph  Vane,  and  fir  Thomas  Palmer,  were  arrefted,  and  com- 
mitted to  cuftody.  Next  day  the  duche(s  of  Somerfet,  with  her 
fevourites  Crane  and  his  wife,  fir  Miles  Partridge,  fir  Michael 
Stanhope,  Bannifter,  and  others,  were  thrown  into  prifon.  Sir 
Thomks  Palmer,  who  had  all  along  aded  as  a  fpy  upon  Somerfet,' 
accufed  him  of  having  formed  a  defign  to  rai(e  an  infurredion  in  the 
North,  to  attack  the  gens  d^armes  on  a  mufter-day,  to  fecure  the 
Tower,  and  to  raife  a  rebellion  in  London :  but,  what  was  the. only 
probable  accuiation,  he  afierted,  that  Somerfet  had  once  laid  a  projeA 
for  murdering  Northumberland,  Northampton,  and  Pembroke,  at 
a  banquet  which  was  to  be  given  them  by  lord  Paget.  Crane  and 
his  wife  confirmed  Palmer's  teftimony  with  regard  to  this  laft 
defign ;  and  it  appears  that  fome  rafh  fcheme  of  that  nature  had 
really  been  mentioned ;  though  no  regular  confpiracy  had  been 
formed^  or  means  prepared  for  its  execution.  Hammond  confefled 
that  the  duke  had  armed  men  to  guard  him  one  night  in  his  houfe 
at  Greenwich. 

Somerfet  was  brought  to  his  trial  before  the  marquis  of  Win- 
chefter, created  high  fteward.    Twenty-feven  peers  compofed  the 
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jury,"  among  whom  were  Northumberland,  Pembroke,  and  North- 
ampton, whom  decency  fliould  haye  hindered  from  acting  as  judges 
in  the  trial  of  a  man  that  appeared  to  be  their  capital  enemy. 
Somerfet  was  accufbd  of  high  treafon  on  account  of  the  projedsd 
infurredions,  and  of  felony  in  laying  a  defign  to  murder  privy- 
counfellors. 

We  have  a  very  imperfeS  account  of  all  ftate  trials  during  that 
age,  which  is  a  fenfible  6cfe&.  in  our  hiftory :  but  it  appears  that 
fome  more  regularity  was  obferved  in  the  management  of  this  pro* 
fecution  than  had  ufually  been  employed  in  like  cafes.  The  witneffes 
were  at  leaft  examined  by  the  privy  council  y  and  though  they  were 
neither  produced  in  court,  nor  confronted  with  the  prifoner  (cir- 
cumftances  required  by  the  ftridl  principles  of  equity),  their  depo- 
iitions  were  given  in  to  the  jury.  The  pr<^of  feems  to  have  been 
lame  with  regard  to  the  treaibnable  part  of  the  charge;  and 
Somerfet's  defence  was  fo  fatisfa<^ory,  that  the  peers  gave  verdid 
in  his  favour :  the  intention  alone  of  affaulting  the  privy-counfellors 
was  fupported  l>y  tolerable  evidence  i  and  the  jury  brought  him  in 
guilty  of  felony.  The  prifoner  himfelf  confeil'ed  that  he  had 
exprefTed  his  intention  of  murdering  Northumberland  and  the  cither 
lords  ;  but  had  not  formed  any  reiblution  on  that  head :  and  when 
he  received  fentence,  he  aiked  pardon  of  thofe  peers  for  the  defigns 
which  he  had  hearkened  to  againft  them.  The  people,  by  whom 
Somerfet  was  beloved,  hearing  the  iirft  part  of  his  fentence,  by 
which  he  was  acquitted  from  treafon,  expreffed  their  joy  bv  loud 
acclamations :  but  their  fatisfadion  was  fuddenly  damped,  on  froding 
that  he  was  condemned  to  death  for  felony  •. 

Care  had  been  taken  by  Northumberland's  emi£iries,  to  prepoflfefs 
the  young  king  againft  his  uncle ;  and  left  he  ifaould  relent,  no 
acceis  was  given  to  any  of  Somerfet's  friends,  and  the  prince  was 
kept  from  refledion  by  a  continual  feries  of  occupations  and  amufe- 
rnents.  At  laft  the  prifoner  was  brought  to  the  fcaflFold  on  Tower* 
hill,  -amidft  great  crowds  of  fpe£lators,  who  bore  him  fuch  fincere 
kindnefs,  that  they  entertained  to  the  laft  moment  the  fond  hopes  of 
his  pardon  t*  Many  of  them  ruflied  in  to- dip  their  handkerchiefis  in 
his  blood,  which  they  Jong  preferved  as  a  precious  relique ;  and 
fome  of  them  foon  srfter,  when  Northumberrand  met  with  a  like 
doom,  upbraided  him  with  this  cruelty,  and  difplayed  to  him  thefe 
fymbols  of  his  crime.  Somerfet,  indeed,  though  many  a£tions  of  his 
life  were  exceptionable,  feems  in  general  to  have  merited  a  better 
fate ;  and  tjbe  faults  which  he  committed  were  owing  to  weaknefs, 
not  to  any  bad  intention.  His  virtues  were  better  calculated  for 
private  than  for  public  life ;  and  by  his  want  of  penetration  and 
firmncfs  he  was  ill  fitted  to  extricate  himfelf  from  thofe  cabals  and 
violences  to  which  that  age  was  fo  much  addided.  Sir  Thomas 
Arundel,  fir  Michael  Stanhope,  fir  Miles  Partridge,  and  fir  Ralph 
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Vane,  all  of  them  Somerfet's  friends,  were  brought  to  their  trial, 
condemned,  and  executed :  great  injuftice  fecms  to  ha^^  been  ufed 
in  their  profecution.  Lord  Paget,  chancellor  of  the  dutchy,  was  on 
fome  pretence  tried  in  the  Star-chamber,  and  condemned  in  a  fine 
of  6000  pounds,  with  the  lofs  of  his  office.  To  mortify  him  the 
more,  he  was  degraded  from,  the  order  of  the  garter ;  as  unworthy^ 
on  account  of  his  mean  birth,  to  (hare  that  honour*.  Lord  Rich, 
chancellor,  was  alfo  compelled  to  refign  his  office,  on  the  difcoveiy 
of  fome  marks  of  friendihip  which  he  had  (hewn  to  Somerfet. 

The  day  after  the  execution  of  Somerfet,  a  feffion  of  parliament 
'Was  held,  in  which  farther  advances  were  made  towards  the  eftab* 
ILfhment  of  the  reformation.  The  new  liturgy  was,  authorifed  % 
and  penalties  were  enaded  againft  all  thofe  who  abfented  themfelves 
from  public  worftripf.  To  ufe  ^e  mafs  had  already  been  pro<^ 
hibited  under  fevere  penalties^  fo  that  the  reformers,  it  appears^ 
whatever  fcope  they  had  given  to  their  own  private  judgment,  in 
difpttting  the  tenets  of  the  ancient  religion,  were  refoived  not  to  allow 
the  fame  privilege  to  others  j^  and  the  pradlice,  nay  the  very  dodrine 
of  toleration,  was  at  that  time  equally  unknown  to  all  feds  and 
parties*  To  diflfent  from  the  religion  of  the  magiftrate,  was  tini- 
verfally  conceived  to  be  as  criminal  as  to  queftion  his  title,  or  rebel 
again (t  his  authority. 

A  law  was  enaded  againft  ufary;  that:  is,  againft  taking  anjr 
intereft  for  money  J.  This  aft  was  the  remains  of  ancient  fuper-* 
fiition;  bat  being  found  extremely  iniquitous  in  itfelf,  as  well  as 
prejudicial  to  commerce,  it  was  afterwards  repealed  in  the  twelfth  of 
Elizabeth.  T  he  common  rate  of  intereft,  notwithftanding  the  law^ 
was  at  this  time  14  per  cent§. 

.  A  bill  was  introduced  by  the  miniftry  into  the  Houfe  of  Lords, 
renewing  thofe  rigorous  ftatutes  of  treafon  xwhich  had  been  abrogated 
in  the  beginning  of  this  reign  $  and  though  the  peers,  by  their  high 
fiation,  ftood  moft  expofed  to  thefe  tempefts  of  fete,  yet  had  they  (o 
little  regard  to  public  fecurity,  or  even  to  their  ovm  trUe  intereft^ 
that  they  paffed  the  bill  with  only  one  diffenting  voice  J.  But  the 
commons  rejeded  it,  and  prepared  a  new  bill,  that  pafled  into  a  law,^ 
by  which  it  was  enaded.  That  whoever  {hould  call  the  king  or  any' 
of  his  heirs,  named  in  the  ftatute  of  the  35th  of  the  laft  reign,  heretic^ 
fchifmatic,  tyrant,  infidel,  or  ufurper  of  the  crown,  (hould  forfeit, 
for  the  firft  offence,  their  goods  and  chattels,  and  be  imprifoned 
during  pleafure ;  for  the  fecond,  (hould  incur  a  premunire ;  for  the 
diird,  (hould  be  attainted  for  treafon.  But  if  any  (hould  unadvifedly 
utter  fuch  a  (lander  in  writing,  printing,  painting,  carving,  or  graving, 
he  was  for  the  firft  offence  to  be  held  a  traitor*.  It  may  be  worthy 
of  notice,  that  the  king  and  his  next  heir,  the  lady  Mary,  were  pro- 
feffedly  of  different  religions ;  and  religions  which  threw  on  eacH 
other  the  imputation  ot  herefy,  fchifm,  idolatry,  profanenefs,  blaf^ 
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phemy,  wickednefs,  and  all  the  opprobrious  epithets  that  religioitt 
seal  has  invented*  It  was  almoft  impoffible,  therefore,  for  the 
people,  if  they  fpoke  at  all  on  thefe  fubjeds,  not  to' fall  into  the  crime 
io  feverdy  punifhed  by  the  ftatute ;  and  the  jealoufy  of  the  commons 
for  liberty,  though  it  led  them  to  reje£l  the  bill  of  treafons  (ent  to 
tiiem  by  the  lords,  appears  not  to  have  been  very  adive^  vigikuit^ 
cr  clear-fighced. 

The  commons  annexed  to  this  lull  a  claufe  which  was  of  more 
importance  than  the  bill  itfel^  that  no  one  Ihould  be  convi£led  of 
any  kind  of  treafon  unleft  the  crime  were  proved  by  the  oatths  of 
two  witnefles  confronted  with  the  prifoner.  The  lords  for  fome 
time  fcrupled  to  pafs  this  claufe,  diough  conformable  to  the  moft 
obvious  principles  of  equity.  But  jfis  members  of  that  houfe  . 
trufted  for  prote£lion  to  their  prefent  perfonal  intereft  and  power^ 
and  negleded  the  nobleft  and  moft  permanent  fecurity,  that  of  laws. 

The  Houfe  of  Peers  pafTed  a  bill,  whofe  objed  was  making  a  pro«* 
irifion  for  the  poor ;  but  the  commons,  not  chufing  that  a  money- 
^ill  (hould  begin  in  the  Upper  Houfe,  framed  a  new  a£t  to  the  fame 
purpofe*  By  this  a£l  the  churchwardens  were  empowered  to  coUeft 
charitable  contribution^;  and  if  any  refufed  to  give,  or  diffiiaded 
others  from  that  charity,  the  biihop  of  the.  diocefe.was  empowered 
to  proceed  againft  them.  Such  large  difcretionary  powers  tntrufted 
to  the  prelates,  feem  as  proper  an  objefi;  of  jealoufy  aJHI^  authori^ 
affiimed  by  the  peers*. 

There  was  another  occafion  in  which  the  parliament  repofed  an 
unufual  confidence  in  the  bifbops.  They  empowered  them  to  pro- 
ceed  againft  fuch  as  negledled  the  Sundays  and  holidays  f.  But 
thefe  were  unguarded  conceffions  granted  to  the  church :  the  general 
humour  of  the  age  rather  led  men  to  bereave  the  ecclefiaftics  of  ail 
power,  and  even  to  pillage  them  of  their  property :  many  clergymen 
about  this  time  were  obliged  for  a  fubfiftence  to  turn  carpenters  or 
taylors,  and  fome  kept  ale-houfes]:.  The  bilhops  themfelves  were 
generally  reduced  to  poverty,  and  held  both  their  revenues  and 
quritual  office  by  a  very  precarious  and  uncertain  tenure. 

Tonilal^  bifhopof  Durham,  was  one  of  the  moft  eminent  prelates 
of  that  age,  ftili  lefs  for  the  dignity  of  his  fee,  than  for  his  own 

E^rfonal  merit ;  his  learning,  moderation,  humanity,  and  ben^cence. 
e  had  oppofed,  by  his  vote  and  authority,  all  innovations  in  religion  ; 
but  as  foon  as  they  were  enaded,  he  had  always  fubmitted,  -and  had 
conformed  to  every  theological  fyftem  which  had  been  eftaUifhed. 
His  known  probity  had  made  this  compliance  be  afcribed,  not  to  an 
intereftedor  time«>ferving  fpirit,  but  to  a  fenfe  of  duty,  which  led  him 
to  think,  tliat  all  private  opinion  ought  to  be  facrificed  to  the  great 
concern  of  public  peace  and  tranquillity.  The  general  regard  paid 
to  his  charader  had  proteded  him  from  any  fevere  treatment  durine 
the  adminiftration  of  Somerfet;  but  when  Northumberland  gained 
*  5.  &  6  £dw.  VI.  cap«  a.     -  i  Jbi4.  cap.  g*       I  Bumct,  vol.  ii.  p.  acs. 
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the  afcendanty  he  was  thrown  into  prifon ;  and  as  that  rapacious 
nobleman  had  formed  a  defign  of  feizing  the  revenues  of  the  fee  dE 
Durham,  and  of  acquiring  to  himfelf  a  principality  in  the  nortfaera 
counties,  he  was  refolved,  in  order  to  eScGt  his  purpofe,  to  deprives 
Tonftal  of  his  bifliopric.  A  bill  of  attainder,  therefore^  on  pretence 
of  mifpriiion  of  treafon,  was  introduced  into  the  Houfe  of  Peers 
againft  the  prelate ;  and  it  pafled  with  die  oppofition  only  of  loid 
Stourton,  a  zealous  Catholic,  and  of  Cranmer,  who  alwm  bore  » 
cordial  and  fmcere  friendfliip  to  the  bifhop  of  Durham.  But  whea 
the  bill  was  fent  down  to  the  commons,  they  required  that  witiMfleft 
Ihould  be  examined,  that  Tonftal  (hould  be  allowed  to  defend 
himfelf,  and  that  he  ihould  be  confronted  with  his  accufers ;  and 
when  thefe  demands  were  refufed,  they  rejeded  the  bill. 

This  equity,  fo  unufual  in  the  parliament  during  that  age,  wa% 
afcribed  by  Northumberland  and  his  pardfans,  not  to  any  regard  lor 
liberty  and  juftice,  but  to  the  prevalence  of  Somerfet's  fa^on  in  ai 
boufe  of  commons,  which,  being  chofen  durine  the  adminiftradoa 
of  that  nobleman,  had  been  almoftendrely  filled  with  his  creatures* 
They  were  confirmed  in  this  opinion,  when  they  found  that  a  bill^ 
ratifying  the  attainder  of  Somerfet  and  his  accomplices,  was  alfo 
TcjeSted  by  the  commons,  though  it  had  pafled  the.  Upper  Houfe. 
A  rcfolution  was  therefore  taken  to  diflblve  the  parliament,  whicll 
had  fitten  during  this  whole  reign }  and  foon  after  to  fummon  a 
new  one. 

Northumberland,  in  order  to  enfure  to  himfelf  a  houfe  of 
commons  endrely  obfcquious  to  his  will,  ventured  on  ah  expedient^ 
which  could  mot  have  been  prad^ifed,  or  even  imagined,  in  an  ago 
where  there  was  any  idea  or  comprehenfion  of  liberty*  He  engaged 
the  king  to  write  circular  letters  to  all  the  fheriffs,  in  which  h^ 
enjoined  them  to  inform  the  freeholders,  that  they  were  required  to 
choofe  men  of  knowledge  and  experience  for  their  reprefenudves« 
After  this  general  exhortation,  the  king  continued  in  thefe  words  t 
^^  And  yet,  neverthelefs,  our  pleafure  is,  that  where  our  privy«« 
council,  or  any  of  them,  (hall,'  in  our  behalf,  recommend  within  their 
jurifdiSdon  men  of  learning  and  wifdom  ;  in  fuch  cafes  their 
diredions  fhall  be  regarded  and  followed,  as  tending  to  the  fame  end 
which  we  defire ;  that  is,  to  have  this  afTembly  compofed  of  the 
perfons  in  our  realm  the  beft  fitted  to  give  advice  and  good  counfel  */' 
Several  letters,  were  fent  from  the  king,  recommending  members  t& 

Firdcular  counties,  fir  Richard  Cotton  to  HampOiire;  fir  William 
itzwUliams  and  fir.  Henry  Nevil  to  Berkfhire ;  fir  William  Dniry 
and  fir  Henry  Benningfield  to  Suffolk,  &c.  But  though  fome  counties 
only  received  this  fpecies  of  congS  d^eiire  from  the  king;  the  re-* 
commendadons  firom  the  privy-council  and  the  counfellors,  we  may 
hir\y  prefume,  would  extend  to  the  greater  part,  if  not  to  the  whole 
'0i  the  kingdom.  ^ 
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It  is  remarkable  that  this  attempt-  was  made  dutiiyg  the  reiga  of 
a  minor  king,  when  the  royal  authority  is  ufually  weakeit ;  that  it  was 
patiently  fubofuttcd  to-,  and  that  it  gave  fo  little  umbrage  as  fcarcely 
to  be  taken  notice  of  by  any  hiilorian.  The  painful  and  laborious 
collector  above  ci^d,  who  never  omits  the  moft  trivial  matter,  is 
the  only  perfonthathas  thought  this  memorable  letter  worthy  of  being 
traiifn>iu;ed  u>  (>Qiibrity. 

Th&  parliament  anfwered  Northumberland's  expetlations*  As 
Tontlal  ha4  in  the  interval  been  deprived  of  his  bi(hppric  ia  an 
arbitrary  manner,  by  the  fentence  of  lay  commifHoners  appointed 
to  (ry  lHi9i,.th?  fee  of  Durham  was  by  ad  of  parliament  divided  into 
tWQ  tbiihvpriiaS)  which  liad  certain  portions  of  the  revenue  ailigned 
them.  ^Vhe  regalities  of  the  fee,  which  included  the  juriididUon  of 
a  count  palatine,  were  given  by  the  king  to  Northumberland  ;  nor 
is  it  to  be  doubted  but  that  nobleman  had  alfo  purpofed  to  make  rich 
plunder  of  the  revenue,  as  was  then  ufual  with  the  courtiers  whenever 
a  bifhopric  became  vacant* 

The  commons  gave  the  miniftry  another  mark  of  attachoient^ 
which  was  at  that  time  the  moft  fincere  of  any,  the  moft  cordial,' 
and  the  daoft  difficult  to  be  obtained :  they  granted  a  fupply  of  two 
fubfidies  and  two  fifteenths.  To  render  this  prdent  the  more 
acceptable,  they  voted  a  preamble,  containing  a  long  accufation  of 
ijomerfet,  "  for  involving  the  king  in  wars,  wafting  his  treafure, 
engaging  him  in  much  debt,  embafmg  the  coin,  and  giving  occaTiofi 
for  a  moft  terrible  rebellion  *.'' 

T  he  debts  of  the  crown  were  at  this  time  confiderabJe.  The 
king  had  received  from  France  400,000  crowns  on  delivering 
Boulogne  ;  he  had  reaped  proftt  from  the  fale  of  fome  chantry  lands; 
the  churches  had  been  fpoiled  of  all  their  plate  andrich  ornaments^ 
which  by  a  decree  of  council,  without  any  pretence  of  law  or  equity, 
had  been  converted  to  the  king's  ufe  f  •  yet  fucli  had  been  the 
rapacity  of  the  courtiers,  that  .the  crown  owed  about  300,000 
pounds]:;,  and  great  dilapidations  were  at  the  fame  time  made  of 
the  royal  demcfnes*.  The  young  prince  (hewed,  anipng  other 
virtues,  a.difpofition  tp  frugality,  which,  had  he  lived,  would  foon 
have  retrieved  thefe  lofles :  but  as  his  health  was  declioing  very  fail, 
the  prefent  emptinefs  of  the  exchequer  was  fi  fonfible  obftacle  to  the 
c?cecution  of  thofe  projecis  which  the  ambitio^i,  of  Northumberland 
iiad  founded  on  the  profped  of  Edward's  approaching  end. 

That  nobleman  reprefi^oted  to  the  prince,  whom  youth  zt^  an 
infirm  Aate  of  health  made  fuii^cptible  of  any  impreflion,  that  his 
'  two  fifters,  Mary  and  £]i;S(abeth,  had  both  of  them  been  declared 
illegitimate  by  a«fl  of  parliaoion^j  and  though  Henry  by  his  will 
had  reftorcd  them  to  a '  place  i(v  the  fucceflion,  the  nation  would 
never  fubmit  to  fee  the  throne .  c^'^f^ngland  filled  by  a  baftard  :  that 
they  were  the  king's  fifters  by  the  half-blood  only ;  and  even  if  thcjr 

♦  7  Edw.  VI.  cap.  18.        f  IIc)lin,  p.  ^,  13a.        +  Stryprt  Ecddiaftical  Me- 
morial*, vol.  ii.  p.  341. 
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were  legitimate,  could  not  enjoy  the  crown  as  his  heirs  and 
fucceflbrs :  that  the  queen  of  Scots  ftood  excluded  by  the  late  king's 
will  ;  and  being  an  alien,  had  loft  by  law  all  right  of  inheriting ; 
not  to  mention,  that  as  (he  was  betrothed  to  the  dauphin,  (he  would 
by  her  fucceffion  render  England,  as  (be  had  already  done  Scodand, 
a  proTiDCe  to  France:  that  the  certain  confequence  of  his  fiiter 
Mary's  fttcceffion,  or  that  of  the  queen  of  Scots,  was  the  abolition 
of  the  Proteftant  religion,  and  the  repeal  of  the  laws  enacted  iti 
^vour  of  the  reformation,  and  the  re-eitabli(hment  of  the  ufurpation 
and  idolatry  of  the  church  of  Rome  :  that,  fortunately  for  England^ 
the  iame  order  of  fucceffion  which  juftice  required,  was  alio  the 
moft  conformable  to  public  intereft;  and  there  was  not  on  any  fide 
any  juft  ground  for  doubt  or  deliberation :  that  when  thefc  three 
princeiTes  were  excluded  by  fuch  folid  re&fons,  the  fucceffion  devolved 
on  the  marchionefs  of  Dorfct,  elder  daughter  of  die  French  aueen, 
^nd  the  duke  of  Suffolk :  that  the  next  heir  of  the  marchiohcis  was 
the  lady  Jane  Gray,  a  lady  of  the  moft  amiable  charaSer,  accom- 
|)li£hed  by  the  beft  education,  both  in  -literature  and  religion ;  and 
every  way  worthy  of  a  crown  :  and  that  even  if  her  tide  by  blood 
were  doubtful,  which  there  was  no  juft  reafon  to  pretend,  the  king 
was  poflefled  of  the  fame  power  that  his  father  enjoyed,  and  might 
leave  her  the  .crown  by  letters  patent.  Thefe  rcafonings  made 
^mpreffion  on  the  young  prince ;  and  above  all,  his  zealous  attach«i 
ment  to  the  Proteftant  religion  made  him  apprehend  the  confequences^ 
if  fo  b^gotted  a  Catholic  as  his  fifter  Mary  (bould  fucceed  to  the* 
ihrone.  And  though  he  bore  a  tender  affeSion  to  the  lady 
Elizabeth,  who  was  liable  to  no  fuch  objedton,  means  were  found 
to  perfuade  him  that  l^e  could  iiot  exclude  the  one  fifter  on  account 
pf  illegitimacy,  without  giving  alfo  an  exclufion  to  the  other. 

Northumberland,  finding  that  his  arguments  were  likely  to 
operate  on  the  king,  began  to  prepare  the  other  parts  of  his  fcheme. 
Two  fons  of  fhe  duke  of  Suffolk,  by  a  fecoi^d  venter,  having  died  this 
feafon  of  the  fweating  ficknefs,  that  tide  wasextini^t ;  and  Northumr- 
berland  engaged  the  king  to  beftow  it  on  the  marquis  of  Dor^t* 
By  means  of  this  favour,  and  of  others  which  he  conferred  upon 
faim,  he  perfuaded  the  new  duke  of  Suffolk  and  the  duchefs  to  give 
their  daughter,  the  lady  Jane,  in  marriage  to  his  fourth  fon  the 
lord  GuOford  Dudley.  In  order  to  fordfy  himfelf  by  ferther 
alliances,  he  negociated  a  marriage  between  the^  lady  Catherine 
Gray,  fecond  daughter  of  Suflblk,  and  lord  Herl>ert,  eldeft  fon  of 
the  earl  of  Pembroke.  He  alio  married  his  own  daughter  to  lord 
Haftings,  eldeft  fon  of  the  earl  of  Huntingdon  *•  Thefe  marriage^ 
were  folemnifed  with  great  p9mp  and  feftivity ;  and  the  people, 
who  hated  Northumberland,  coidd  not  forbear  expreffing  fheif 
indignation  at  feeing  fuch  public  demonftrations  of  joy  di^rjng  fhe 
|angui(hing  ftate  of  the  young  prince's  health. 

*  Hcylin,  p.  109.    Stowc,  p;  60^ 
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Edward  had  been  feized^in  the  foregoing  year,  firft  with  the 
meafles,  then  with  the  fmalT^pox;  but  having  perfe^y  recovered 
from  both  thefe  diftempers^  the  nation  entertained  hopes  that  they 
would  only  ferve  to  confirm  his  health  ^  and  he  had  afterwards. inade 
a  progrefs  through  fome  parts  of  the  kingdom.  It  was  fiiifK^led 
that  he  had  there  over^heated  himfclf  in  exercife :  be  was  feizcv^witb 
a  cough,  which  proved  obftinate,  and  gave  way  neither  to  regimen 
nor  medicines  :  feveral  fatal  fymptoms  of  a  confumpcion  appraned  ; 
and  though  it  was  hoped,  that  as  the  feafon  advanced,  his  youth  and 
temperance  might  get  the  better  of  the  malady,  men  &w  witb great 
concern  his  bloom  and  vigour  infeafibly  decay.  The  geneial^ 
attachment  to  the  young  prince,  joined  to  the  hatred  borne  tbe- 
Dudleys,  made  it  be  remarked,  that  Edward  had  e?efy  mooient 
declined  in  health  from  the  time  that  lord  Robert  Dudley  had  beea 
put  about  him  in  quality  of  gentleman  of  the  bedchamber* 

The  languifhing  flate  of  Edward's  health  made  NQrthiii]d>erlafid 
the  more  intent  on  the  ejcecution  of  his  projed.  H^  reoi^veii  ail 
except  his  own  emilTaries  from  about  the  king :  he  himfelf  attended  • 
him  with  the  greateft  affiduity :  he  pretended  the  moft  anxioiis 
concern  for  his  health  and  welfare :  and  by  all  thefe-  artifices  lie 
prevailed  Qn  the  young  prince  to  give  his  final  conient  to  the£s]ttle« 
roent  proje£led«  Sir  Edward  Montague,  chief,  juftke  of  the 
Common  Pleas,  fir  John  Baker  and  iir  Thomas  'Brmnk)^  two 
judges,  with  the  Attorney  and  Solicitor-^general,  were  fununoned  to 
the  council  /  where,  after  the  minutes  of  the  intended  deed  were 
read  to  them,  the' king  required  them  to  draw  them  up  in  the  form 
of  letters  patent.  They  hefitated  to  obeyj  and  defired  time  to 
confidcr  of  it.  The  more  they  reilei^ed,  the  greater  danger  they 
found  in  compliance.  The  fettlement  of  the  crown  by  Henry  VIIK 
had  been  made  in  confequence  of  an  zSt  of  parliament  >  and  by 
another  atSl,  pafTed  in  the  beginning  of  this  reign,  it  was  deolared 
treafon  in  any  of  the  heirs,  their  aiders  or  abettors,  to  attempt  on 
the  right  of  another,  or  change  the  order  of  fuccei&on.  The  judges 
pleaded  thefe  reafons  before  the  council.  They  urged,  that  fuch  a 
patent  as  was  intended  would  be  entirely  invalid ;.  that  it  would 
ilibjedt,  not  only  the  judges  who  drew  it,  but  every  couofellor  who 
jigned  it,  to  the  pains  of  treaibn  ;  and  that  the  only  proper  •expedient^ 
both  for  giving  fan6lion  to  the  new  fettlement,,  and  freeing  its 
partifans  from  danger,  was  to  fummon  a  parliament,  and  to  obtain 
the  confent  of  that  adembly.  The  king  faid,  that  he  intended 
afterwards  to  follow  that  method,  and  would  call  a  parh'tment,  in 
which  he  purpofed  to  have  his  fettlement  ratified^  but  in  the  mean 
time  he  required  the  judges,  on  their  allegiance,  to  draw  the  patent 
in  the  form  required.  The  council  told  the  judges>that  their  refii£il 
would  fut^edt  all  of  them  to  the  pains  of  treafon.  Northumberland 
gave  to  Montague  the  appellatipQ  of  traitor  s   and  fiud^  that  ^e 
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^wrould  inliis  fliirtfiffht  any  man  in  fo  juft  a  cauTe  a$  that  of  lady 
Jane's  fucceffion.     The  judged  were  reduced  to  great  difEcultie^ 
between  the  dangers  fix>m  the  law,  and  thofe  which  arofe  from'  the- 
violeace^of  prtfent  power  and  authority  *. 

The  targiifnentB  were  canvaffcd  in  feveral  different  iheetin^ 

b^Hween  the  council  and  the  judges ',  and  no  iblution  could  be  f6anS  - 

o-  the  dtfficukies.     At  laft  Montague  propofed  ah  expedient,  wMdi*^ 

r^ittsfied  both  bis  brethren  and  the  counfeUofsl     He  de(ired  that^ 

fl  ecial  comnuffion  ihonid  be  palTed  by  the  king  and  c6uni^ilj'requirthg|' 

t'le  jiKlges  to-  draw  a  patent  for  the  new  fetficment  of  tfxe  crown ^* 

•'-nd  that  a  pardon  Ihould  immediately  after  be  granted  them  far 

any  offence  which  they  might  have  incurred  by  their  compliance, 

TVhen  the  patent  was  drawn,  and  brought  to  the  bifhop  of  Ely 

chancellor,  in  order  to  have  the  great  feal  affixed  to  it,  this  prelate 

required  that  all  the  judges  Ihould  prcvioufly  fign  it.     Gofnald  at 

iirft  refufql ;  and  it  was  with  much  difficulty  that  he  was  prevailei 

on,  by  the  violent  menaces  of  Northumberland,  to  comply ;  but 

the  conftancy  of  fir  James  Hales,  who,  though  i  zealous  Proteftanl^ 

preferred  jultice  on  this  occafion  to  the  prejudices  of  his  party, 

could   not  be  (haken   by  any  expedient.      The   chancellor  next 

required,   for  his  greater  fccurity,  that   all  the  privy  counfcUors- 

ihould  fct  their  hands  to  the  patent :  the  intrigues  of  Northumberland, 

or  the  fears  of  his  violence,  were  fo  prevalent,  that  the  counfellors 

complied  with  this  demand.     Cranmer  alone  hefitated  during  fome 

.  time,  but  at  laft  yielded  to  the  earned  and  pathetic  intreaties  of  the 

kingf  •     Cecil,  at  that  time  fecretary  of  ftate,  pretended  afterwarc^s 

that  he  only  figned  as  witnefs  to  the  king's  fubfcription.     And  thus, 

by  the  king's  letters  patent,  the  two  princeffes,  Mary  and  Elizabeth, 

were  fet  afide;  and  the  crown  was  fettled  on  the  heirs  of  the  ducheis 

of  Suffolk :  for  the  duchefs  herfelf  was  content  to  give  place  to  her 

daughters. 

After  this  fettlcment  was  made,  with  fo  many  inaufjMcious  cir- 
cumftances,  Edward  vifibly  declined  every  day ;  and  fmall  hopcs^ 
were  entertained  of  his  recovery.  To  make  matters  worfe,  his 
phyficians  were  difiniffed  by  Northumberland's  advice,  and  by  aif 
order  of  council ;  and  he  was  put  into  the  hands  of  an  ignorant 
woman,  who  undertook  in  a  little  time  to  reftore  him  to  his  former 
ftate  of  health.  After  the  ufe  of  her  medicines,  all  the  bad  fymptoms 
increafed  to  the  moft  violent  degree :  he  felt  a  difficulty  of  fpeccti- 
and  breathing ;  his  pulfe  failed,  his  legs  fwelled,  his  colour  became 
livid;  and  many  other  fymptoms  appeared  of  his  approaching  end. 
He  expired  at  Greenwich,  in  the  fixteenth  year  of  his  age,  and  the 
feventb  of  his.  reign. 

All  the  Englifh  hiftorians  dwell  with  pleafure  on  the  excellent 
qualities  of  this  young  prince ;  whom  the  flattering  promifes  of  hope, 
•  f  ttllcr,  book  viii.  p.  s.        i  Cranjo.  Mem.  p.  29^; 
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joitied  to  niaty  re^|  yirtu^  .ha4  made  an  objeft  of  teodei'  affe^ioa 
10  the  public.  He  poflei&d  iBil^ipeis  <^  difpofitioQ^  a(){dtc^tioii  tQ 
ftudy  and  bufinefiy  ^  papacif  y  to  le«f  h  and  j^^E^y  and  an  attachment 
to-  e^ity  and  juftice^  He  .feei|i$  only  t^  have  coauraded^  fitom  b» 
cdncation  aiid  from  thr  jgenuis  of  tb^  J9ge  in  which  he  lived,  too 
mmdk  of  a  narroiy  prepofleC(Mi  in  maiters  of  rdlgiMi,  iriiich  made 
tim  incline  fomewhat  to  bigoay  and  perfeciition :  but  as  the  bigotry 
«f  ^jrotefta|it$>  lefs  governed  byprieftH  1^^  undo*  tnorv  reftraints 
dsm  that  of  Catholics,  the  efy&s  of  diis  fnsdignant  qualitv  wme  tlie 
k(s  to  be  apprebead^^  if  a  looger  life  bad  b^en  granted  to  J^vo^ 
EdwanL 
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